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CARLYLE'S 
LIFE     IN     LONDON 


INTKODUCTOKY. 

In  Carlyle's  Journal  1  find  written,  on  the  lOtli  of  Octo- 
ber, 1843,  the  following  words : — 

Some  one  writes  about  *  notes  for  a  biography  *  in  a  beggarly 
'  Spirit  of  the  Age '  or  other  rubbish  basket— rejected  nem,  co}u 
pWhat  have  I  to  do  with  their  '  Spirits  of  the  Age '  ?  To  have  mj 
'  life '  surveyed  and  commented  on  by  all  men  even  wisely  is  no 
object  with  me,  but  rather  the  opposite ;  how  much  less  to  have  it 
done  unmsely !  The  world  has  no  business  with  my  life ;  the 
world  will  never  know  my  life,  if  it  should  write  and  read  a  hun- 
dred biographies  of  me.  The  main  facts  of  it  even  are  known,  and 
are  likely  to  be  known,  to  myself  alone  of  created  men.  The 
*  goose  goddess '  which  they  cidl  *  Fame  *  I     Ach  OoU  ! 

And  again,  December  29,  1848 : — 

Darwin  said  to  Jane  the  other  day,  in  his  quizzing  serious  man- 
ner, *  Who  will  write  Carlyle's  life  ? '  The  word  reported  to  me 
set  me  thinking  how  impossible  it  was,  and  would  for  ever  remain, 
for  any  creature  to  write  my  '  life.'  The  chief  elements  of  my  lit- 
tle destiny  have  all  along  lain  deep  below  view  or  surmise,  and 
never  will  or  can  be  known  to  any  son  of  Adam.  I  would  say  to 
my  biographer,  if  any  fool  undertook  such  a  task,  '  Forbear,  poor 
fool !  Let  no  life  of  me  be  written ;  let  me  and  my  bewildered 
wrestlings  lie  buried  here  and  be  forgotten  swiftly  of  all  the  world. 
Vol.  III.— 1 
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If  thon  write,  it  will  be  mere  delusion  and  hallucination.  The 
confused  world  never  understood  nor  will  understand  me  and  mj 
poor  a£Eairs.  Not  even  the  persons  nearest  to  me  could  guess  at 
them ;  nor  was  it  found  indispensable ;  nor  is  it  now  (for  any  but 
an  idle  purpose)  profitable,  were  it  even  possible.  Silence,  and 
go  thy  ways  elsewhither.' 

Beluctantly,  and  only  when  he  found  that  his  wishes 
would  not  and  could  not  be  respected,  Carlyle  requested 
me  to  undertake  the  task  which  he  had  thus  described  as 
hopeless ;  and  placed  materials  in  my  hands  which  would 
make  the  creation  of  a  true  likeness  of  him,  if  still  diffi- 
cult, yet  no  longer  as  impossible  as  he  had  declared  it  to 
be.  Higher  confidence  was  never  placed  by  any  man  in 
another.  I  had  not  sought  it^  but  I  did  not  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it.  1  felt  myself  only  more  strictly  bound  than  men 
in  such  cu*cumstances  usually  are,  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  I  was  undertaking  with  the  fidelity  which  I  knew 
to  be  expected  from  me.  Had  I  considered  my  own  corn- 
f ort  or  my  own  interest,  I  should  have  sifted  out  or  passed 
lightly  over  the  delicate  features  in  the  story.  It  would' 
have  been  as  easy  as  it  would  have  been  agreeable  for  me 
to  construct  a  picture,  with  every  detail  strictly  accurate, 
ojE  an  almost  perfect  character.  An  account  so  wi-itten 
would  have  been  read  with  immediate  pleasure.  Carlyle 
would  have  been  admired  and  applauded,  and  the  biog- 
rapher, if  he  had  not  shared  in  the  praise,  would  at  least 
have  escaped  censure.  He  would  have  followed  in  the 
track  marked  out  for  him  by  a  custom  which  is  all  but 
universal.  AVlien  a  popular  statesman  dies,  or  a  popular 
soldier  or  clergyman,  his  faults  are  forgotten,  his  virtues 
only  are  remembered  in  his  epitaph.  Everyone  has  some 
frailties,  but  the  merits  and  not  the  frailties  are  what  in- 
terest the  world  ;  and  with  gi*eat  men  of  the  ordinary  kind 
whose  names  and  influence  will  not  survive  their  own  gen- 
eration, to  leave  out  the  shadow,  and  record  solely  what  is 
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bright  and  atti*active,  is  not  only  permissible,  bnt  is  a  right 
and  honourable  instinct.  The  good  should  be  frankly  ac- 
knowledged with  no  chui'lisli  qualifications.  But  the 
pleasure  which  we  feel,  and  the  honour  which  we  seek  to 
confer,  are  avenged,  wherever  truth  is  concealed,  in  the 
case  of  the  exceptional  few  who  are  to  become  historical 
and  belong  to  the  immortals.  The  sharpest  scrutiny  is 
the  condition  of  enduring  fame.  Every  circumstance 
which  can  be  ascertained  about  them  is  eventually  dragged 
into  light.  If  blank  spaces  are  left,  they  are  filled  by 
nimour  or  conjecture.  When  the  generation  wiiich  knew! 
them  is  gone,  there  is  no  more  tenderness  in  dealing  witlij  ^ 
them  ;  and  if  their  friends  have  been  indiscreetly  reserved,] 
idle  tales  which  survive  in  tradition  become  stereotyped 
into  facts.  Thus  the  chai^acters  of  many  of  our  gi^eatest 
men,  as  they  stand  in  history,  are  left  blackened  by 
groundless  calumnies,  or  credited  witli  imaginary  excel- 
lences, a  prey  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  rival  critics,  with 
clear  evidence  wanting,  and  prepossessions  fixed  on  one 
side  or  the  other  by  dislike  or  sympathy. 

Had  I  taken  the  course  which  the  '  natural  man  '  would  \ 
have  i-ecommended,  I  should  have  given  no  faithful  ac- 
count  of  Carlyle.  I  should  have  created  a  '  delusion  and 
a  hallucination '  of  the  precise  kind  which  he  who  was  the 
truest  of  men  most  deprecated  and  dreaded  ;  and  I  should 
liave  done  it  not  innocently  and  in  ignorance,  but  with  de- 
liberate insincerity,  after  my  attention  had  been  specially 
directed  by  his  own  generous  openness  to  the  points  which 
I  should  have  left  uimoticed.  I  should  have  been  unjust 
first  to  myself — ^for  I  should  have  failed  in  what  I  knew 
to  be  my  duty  as  a  biogi*apher.  I  should  have  been  unjust 
secondly  to  the  public.  Carlj^le  exerted  for  many  yeai's  an 
almost  unbounded  influence  on  the  mind  of  educated  Eng- 
land. His  writings  are  now  spread  over  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking world.     They  are  studied  with  eagerness 
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and  confidence  t)y  millions  who  have  looked  and  look  to 
him  not  for  amusement,  but  for  moral  guidance,  and  those 
millions  have  a  right  to  know  what  manner  of  man  he 
really  was.  It  may  be,  and  1  for  one  think  it  will  be, 
that  when  time  has  levelled  accidental  distinctions,  when 
the  perspective  has  altered,  and  tlie  foremost  figures  of 
this  century  are  seen  iu  their  true  proportions,  Carlyle  will 
tower  far  above  all  his  contempoi*arie8,  and  will  then  bo 
the  one  person  of  them  about  whom  the  coming  genera- 
tions will  care  most  to  be  informed.  But  whether  I  esti- 
mate his  importance  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  has  played  a 
part  which  entitles  everyone  to  demand  a  complete  account 
of  his  character.  He  has  come  forward  as  a  teacher  of 
mankind.  He  has  claimed  '  to  speak  with  authority  and 
not  as  the  Scribes.'  He  has  denounced  as  empty  illusion 
the  most  favourite  convictions  of  the  age.  No  conceal- 
ment is  permissible  about  a  man  who  could  thus  take  on 
himself  the  character  of  a  prophet  and  speak  to  it  in  so 
imperious  a  tone. 

Lastly,  I  should  have  been  unjust  to  Carlyle  himself  and 
to  eveiyone  who  believed  and  has  believed  in  him.  To 
have  been  reticent  would  have  implied  that  there  was 
something  to  hide,  and,  taking  Carlyle  all  in  all,  there 
never  was  a  man — I  at  least  never  knew  of  one — whose 
conduct  in  life  would  better  bear  the  fiercest  light  which 
can  be  thrown  upon  it.  In  the  grave  matters  of  the  law- 
he  walked  for  eighty-five  years  unblemished  by  a  single 
moral  spot.  There  are  no  *  sins  of  youth  '  to  be  apologised 
for.  In  no  instance  did  he  ever  deviate  even  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  strictest  lines  of  integrity.  He  had  his 
own  way  to  make  in  life,  and  when  he  had  chosen  his 
profession,  he  had  to  depend  on  popularity  for  the  bread 
wliich  he  was  to  eat.  But  although  more  than  once  he 
was  within  sight  of  starvation  he  would  never  do  less  than 
his  very  best.     He  never  wrote  an  idle  word,  he  never 
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wrote  or  spoke  any  single  sentence  wliicli  be  did  not  with 
his  whole  heart  believe  to  be  true.  Conscious  though  he 
was  that  he  had  talents  above  those  of  common  men,  he 
sought  neither  rank  nor  fortune  for  himself.  When  he 
became  famous  and  moved  as  an  equal  among  the  great  of 
the  land,  he  was  content  to  earn  the  wages  of  an  artisan, 
and  kept  to  the  simple  habits  in  which  he  had  been  bred 
in  his  father's  house.  He  might  have  had  a  pension  had 
he  stooped  to  ask  for  it ;  but  he  cho»e  to  maintain  him- 
self by  his  own  industry,  and  when  a  pension  was  offei-ed 
him  it  was  declined.  He  despised  luxury ;  he  was  thrifty 
and  even  severe  in  the  economy  of  his  own  houseiiold ; 
but  in  the  times  of  his  greatest  poverty  he  had  always 
something  to  spare  for  tliose  who  wei-e  dear  to  him.  When 
money  came  at  last,  and  it  came  only  when  he  was  old 
and  infirm,  he  added  nothing  to  his  own  comforts,  but 
was  lavishly  generous  with  it  to  others.  Tender-hearted 
and  affectionate  he  was  beyond  all  men  whom  I  have  ever 
known.  His  faults,  which  in  his  late  remorse  he  exag-' 
gerated,  as  men  of  noblest  natures  are  most  apt  to  do,  his 
impatience,  his  irritability,  his  singular  melancholy,  which, 
made  him  at  times  distressing  as  a  companion,  were  the  ^ 
effects  of  temperament  first,  and  of  a  peculiarly  sensitive 
organisation  ;  and  secondly  of  absorption  in  his  work  and 
of  his  determination  to  do  that  work  as  well  as  it  could 
possibly  be  done.  Such  faults  as  these  were  but  as  the^ 
vapours  which  hang  about  a  mountain,  inseparable  from 
the  nature  of  the  man.  They  have  to  be  told  because 
without  them  his  character  cannot  be  understood,  and  be- 
cause they  affected  others  as  well  as  himself.  But  they 
do  not  blemish  the  essential  greatness  of  his  character,  and 
when  he  is  fully  known  he  will  not  be  loved  or  admired 
the  less  because  he  had  infirmities  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Oarlyle's  was  not  the  imperious  grandeur  which  has  risen 
superior  to  weakness  and  reigns  cold  and  impassive  in  dis- 
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tant  majeetj.  The  fire  in  his  sonl  burnt  red  to  the  end, 
and  sparks  flew  from  it  which  fell  hot  on  those  about  him, 
not  always  pleasant,  not  always  hitting  the  right  spot  or 
the  right  person  ;  but  it  was  pure  fire  notwithstanding,  fire 
of  genuine  and  noble  passion,  of  genuine  love  for  all  that 
was  good,  and  genuine  indignation  at  what  was  mean  or 
base  or  contemptible.  His  life  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
\  there  were  features  in  it  for  which,  as  he  looked  back,  he 
bitterly  reproached  himself.  But  there  are  many,  per- 
haps the  majority  of  us,  who  sin  deeper  every  day  of  their 
lives  in  these  very  points  in  which  Carlyle  sinned,  and 
without  Carlyle's  excuses,  who  do  not  know  that  they  have 
anything  to  I'epent  of.  The  more  completely  it  is  under- 
stood, the  more  his  character  will  be  seen  to  answer  to  his 
intellectual  teaching.  The  one  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
other.  There  was  no  falsehood  and  there  was  no  conceal- 
ment in  him.  The  same  true  nature  showed  itself  in  his 
life  and  in  his  words.  He  acted  as  he  spoke  from  his  heart, 
and  those  who  have  admired  his  writings  will  equally 
admire  himself  when  they  see  him  in  his  actual  likeness. 
.  I,  for  myself,  concluded,  though  not  till  after  long  hesi- 
\  tation,  that  there  should  be  no  reserve,  and  therefore  I 
have  practised  none.  I  have  published  his  own  autobio- 
graphical fragments.  I  have  published  an  account  of  his 
early  years  from  his  Letters  and  Journals.  1  have  pub- 
lished the  Letters  and  Memorials  of  his  wife  which  de- 
scribe (f rotn  one  aspect)  his  life  in  London  as  long  as  she 
remained  with  hhn.  1  supposed  for  a  time  that  if  to 
these  I  added  my  personal  recollections  of  him,  my  task 
would  be  sufficiently  accomplished ;  but  I  have  thought  it 
better  on  longer  consideration  to  complete  his  biography 
as  I  began  it.  He  himself  quotes  a  saying  of  Goethe  that 
on  the  lives  of  remarkable  men  ink  and  paper  should  least 
be  spared.  I  must  leave  no  materials  unused  to  complete 
the  portrait  which  1  attempt  to  draw. 
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In  the  summer  of  1834  Carlyle  left  Craigenputtock  and 
its  solitary  moors  and  removed  to  London,  tbei'e  to  make 
a  last  experiment  whetlier  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
abide  by  literature  as  a  profession,  or  whether  he  must 
seek  another  employment  and  perhaps  another  country. 
I  have  already  told  how  he  set  up  his  modest  establisli- 
raent  in  Cheyne  Row  in  the  house  where  he  was  to  re- 
main till  he  died.  He  had  some  2002.  in  money  for  im- 
mediate necessities ;  of  distinct  prospects  he  had  none  at. 
all.  He  had  made  a  reputation  by  his  articles  in  reviews 
as  a  man  of  marked  ability.  He  had  been  well  i-eceived 
on  his  visit  to  London. in  1832,  and  was  an  object  of  ad- 
miring interest  to  a  number  of  young  men  who  were 
themselves  afterwards  to  become  famous,  to  John  Mill,  to 
Charles  BuUer,  to  Charles  Austin,  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  and  the  advanced  section  of  the  Philosophic  Radi- 
cals, and  be  doubtless  hoped  that  when  he  was  seen  and 
more  widely  known,  some  editorship,  secretaryship,  or  an- 
alogous employment  might  fall  in  his  way,  which  would 
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enable  him  to  live.     Even  Brougham  and  Macaulay  and 
the  orthodox  Whigs  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  adinitted 
liis  talents,  though  they  disliked  the  use  whicli  he  made 
of  them,  and  would  have  taken  him  up  and  provided  for 
him  if  he  would  have  allowed  Jeffrey  to  put  liim  into 
harness.     But  haniess  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  wear, 
even  harness  as  light  as  was  required  by  booksellers  and 
editors.     They  had  wondei-ed  at  him  and  tried  him,  but 
since  the  appearance  of  ^  Sartor '  they  had  turned  their 
backs  upon  him  as  hopeless,  and  had  closed  in  his  face  the 
door  of  periodical  literature.     He  was  impracticable,  un- 
pei-suadable,  unmalleable,  as  independent  and  wilful  as  if 
he  were  an  eldest  son  and  the  heir  of  a  peerage.     He  had 
created  no  'public'  of  his  own;  the  public  which  existed 
could  not  understand  las  writings  and  would  not  buy 
them,  nor  could  he  be  induced  so  much  as  to  attempt  to 
please  it ;   and  thus  it  was  that  in  Cheyne  Row  he  was 
more  neglected  than  he  had  been  in  Scotland.     No  one 
seemed  to  want  his  services,  no  one  applied  to  him  for 
contributions.     At  the  Bullers'  house,  at  the  Austins',  and 
in  a  gradually  increasing  circle,  he  went  into  society  and 
was  stared  at  as  if  he  were  a  strange  wild  animal.     His 
conversational  powers  were  extraordinary.     His  unsparins^ 
veracity,  his  singular  insight,  struck  everyone  who  canio 
in  contact  with  him,  but  were  more  startling  than  agree- 
able.   He  was  unobtrusive,  but  when  asked  for  his  opinion 
he  gave  it  in  his  metaphoric  manner,  and  when  contra- 
dicted was  contemptuous  and  overbearing,  '  too  sarcastic 
for  so  young  a  man,'  too  sarcastic  by  far  for  the  vanity  of 
those  whom  he  mortified.     A  worse  fault  was  that  he  ro- 
•ifnsed  to  attach  himself  to  any  existing  sect,  either  religions 
ior  political.    He  abhorred  cant  in  all  its  forms,  and  as  cant 
in  some  shape  gathers  about  every  organised  body  of  Eni^- 
lish  opinion,  he  made  many  enemies  and  few  friends;  and 
those  few,  feai*ful  of  the  consequences,  were  shy  of  con- 
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fessing  themselves  his  disciples.  Month  after  month  went 
by,  and  no  opening  presented  itself  of  which  he  was  able 
to  avail  himself.  Molesworth  founded  a  '  Radical  Ke- 
view,'  but  the  management  of  it  was  not  ofiFered  to  Car- 
lyle,  though  he  hoped  it  might  be  offered.  His  money 
flowed  away,  and  with  the  end  of  it  would  end  also  the 
prospect  of  making  a  livelihood  in  London.  ^~\ 

I  said  no  opening  of  which  he  could  avail  himself,  but  ' 
one  opening  there  was  which  if  he  had  chosen  would  have 
led  him  on  to  fortune,  and  which  any  one  but  Carlyle 
would  have  grasped  at.  In  the  small  number  of  men  who 
had  studied  ^Sartor'  seriously,  and  had  discovered  the 
golden  veins  in  that  rugged  quartz  rock,  was  John  Ster- 
ling, then  fresh  from  Cambridge  and  newly  ordained  a 
clergyman,  of  vehement  but  most  noble  nature,  who 
though  far  from  agreeing  with  Carlyle,  though  shrinking 
from  and  even  hating,  so  impetuous  was  he,  many  of  Car- 
lyle's  opinions,  yet  saw  also  that  be  was  a  man  like  none 
that  he  had  yet  fallen  in  with,  a  man  not  only  brilliantly 
gifted,  but  differing  from  the  common  run  of  people  in 
this,  that  he  would  not  lie,  that  he  would  not  equivocate, 
that  he  would  say  always  what  he  actually  thought,  care- 
less whether  he  pleased  or  offended.  Such  a  quality,  rare 
always,  and  especially  rare  in  those  who  are  poor  and  un- 
friended, could  not  but  recommend  the  possessor  of  it  to 
the  brave  and  generous  Sterling.  He  introduced  Carlyle 
to  his  father,  who  was  tlien  the  guiding  genius  of  the 
'  Times ; '  and  the  great  editor  of  the  firet  periodical  of  thej  , 
world  offered  Carlyle  work  there,  of  course  on  the  Implied  ( 
conditions.  When  a  man  enlists  in  the  armv,  his  soul  as 
well  as  his  body  belongs  to  his  commanding  officer.  He  is 
to  be  no  judge  of  the  cause  for  which  he  has  to  fight. 
His  enemies  are  chosen  for  him  and  not  by  himself.  His 
duty  is  to  obey  orders  and  to  ask  no  questions.  Carlyle,  , , 
though  with  poverty  at  his  door,  and  entire  penury  visible 
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in  the  near  fntnre,  tamed  away  from  a  pi*opo8aI  which 
might  have  tempted  men  who  had  less  excuse  for  yielding 
to  it.  He  was  already  the  sworn  soldier  of  another  chief. 
nI  His  allegiance  from  first  to  last  was  to  truih^  truth  as  it 
pi-esented  itself  to  his  own  intellect  and  his  own  conscience. 
He  conld  not,  would  not,  advocate  what  he  did  not  be- 
lieve ;  he  would  not  march  in  the  same  regiment  with 
those  who  did  advocate  what  he  disbelieved  ;  nor  would 
he  consent  to  suppress  his  own  convictions  when  he  chose 
to  make  them  known.  By  this  resolution  not  the  '  Times ' 
only,  but  the  whole  world  of  pai'ty  life  and  party  action, 
was  necessarily  closed  against  him.  Organisation  of  any 
kind  in  free  communities  is  only  possible  where  individuals 
will  forget  their  differences  in  general  agreement  Car- 
lyle,  as  he  said  himself,  was  fated  to  be  an  Ishmaelite,  his 
hand  against  every  man  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him  ;  and  Ishmaelites,  if  they  are  to  prosper  at  all  in  such 
a  society  as  ours,  and  escape  being  trampled  under  the 
horses'  hoofs,  require  better  material  sources  behind  them 
than  a  fast-shrinking  capital  of  200Z. 

One  occupation,  and  one  only,  absorbed  Carlyle's  time 
and  thought  during  these  first  years  of  his  London  life, 
the  writing  his  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
had  studied  it  at  Craigenputtock.  He  had  written  as  a 
preliminary  flight,  and  as  if  to  try  his  wings,  the  exquisite 
sketch  of  the  episode  of  the  Diamond  Necklace,  which  lay 
in  his  desk  still  unpublished.  He  had  wiitten  round  the 
subject,  on  Voltaire,  on  Diderot,  and  on  Cagliostro.  The 
wild  tornado  in  which  the  French  monarchy  perished  had 
fascinated  his  attention,  because  it  illustrated  to  him  in  all 
its  features  such  theory  as  he  had  been  able  to  form  of  the 
laws  nnder  which  this  world  is  ruled,  and  he  had  deter- 
mined to  throw  it  out  of  himself  if  afterwards  he  was  to 
abandon  literature  for  ever.  His  nnnd  had  been  formed 
in  his  father's  house  upon  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
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Pi*e6bjterian  creed,  and,  far  ae  he  had  wandered  and  deeply 
as  he  liad  read,  the  original  lesson  had  remained  indelible. 

To  the  Scotdi  people  and  to  the  FiiriJban  part  of  the 
English,  the  Jewish  history  contained  a  faithful  account 
of  the  dealings  of  Ood  with  man  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
ages.     As  long  as  men  kept  God's  commandments  it  was 
well  with  them ;  \dien  they  forgot  God's  commandments  ] 
and  followed  dtter  wealth  and  enjoyment,  tlie  wrath  of  ! 
God  fell  upon  them.     Commerce,  manufactures,  intellec-  \ 
tual  enlightenment,  political  liberty,  outward  pretences  of  ' 
religiosity,  all  that  modem  nations  mean  when  they  speak 
of  wealth  and  progress  and  impi-ovement,  were  but  Moloch 
or  Astarte  in  a  new  disguise,  and  now  as  then  it  was  im- 
possible to  serve  God  and  Baal.     In  some  fonn  or  other 
retribution  would  come,  wherever  the  hearts  of  men  were 
set  on  material  prosperitj-. 

To  this  simple  creed  Carlyle  adhered  as  the  central 
principle  of  all'  his  thoughts.  The  outward  shell  of  it  had 
broken.  He  had  ceased  to  believe  in  miracles  and  super- 
natural intei'positions.  But  to  him  the  natural  was  the ' 
snperaatural,  and  the  tales  of  signs  and  wonders  had  risen 
out  of  the  efforts  of  men  to  realise  the  deepest  of  truths  to 
themselves.  The  Jewish  history  was  the  symbol  of  all 
history.  All  nations  in  all  ages  were  under  die  same  dis- 
pensation. We  did  not  come  into  the  world  with  rights 
which  we  were  entitled  to  claim,  but  with  duties  which 
we  were  ordered  to  do.  Bights  men  had  none,  save  to  be 
governed  justly.  Duties  waited  for  tliem  eveiywhere. 
Their  business  was  to  find  what  those  duties  were  and 
faithfully  fulfil  them.  So  and  only  so  the  commonweal 
could  prosper,  only  so  would  they  be  working  in  harmony 
with  nature,  only  so  would  nature  answer  them  witli  peace 
and  happiness.  Of  forms  of  government,  'that  whicli|y 
was  best  administered  was  best.'  Any  form  would  answer 
where  there  was  justice  between  man  and  man.     Consti- 
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tntions,  Bills  of  Eights,  and  snch  like  were  no  substitutes 
for  justice,  and  could  not  further  justice,  till  men  were 
tliemselves  just.  They  mw^t  9eek  ji/rst  God's  kingdom, 
they  must  be  loyally  obedient  to  the  law  which  was  writ- 
ten in  their  consciences;  or  though  miracles  had  ceased, 
I  or  had  never  been,  there  were  forces  in  the  nnivei^se  terri- 
ble as  the  thunders  of  Sinai  or  Assyrian  armies,  which 
would  bring  them  to  their  senses  or  else  destroy  tliem. 
The  French  Eevolution  was  the  last  and  most  signal  ex- 
ample of  '  God's  revenge.'  The  world  was  not  made  that 
the  rich  might  enjoy  themselves  while  the  poor  toiled  and 
suffered.  On  such  terms  society  itself  was  not  allowed  to 
exist.  The  film  of  habit  on  which  it  rested  would  burst 
through,  and  hunger  and  fury  would  rise  up  and  bring  to 
judgment  the  unhappy  ones  whose  business  it  had  been  to 
guide  and  govern,  and  had  not  guided  and  had  not  gov- 
erned. 

England  and  Scotland  were  not  yet  like  France,  yet 
doubtless  these  impressions  in  Carlyle  had  originated  in 
scenes  which  he  had  himself  witnessed.  The  years  which 
had  followed  the  greftt  war  had  been  a  time  of  severe 
suffering,  especially  in  the  North.  It  had  been  borne 
on  the  whole  with  silent  patience,  but  the  fact  remained 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laboui*ers  and  artisans  had 
been  out  of  work  and  their  families  starving  while  bread 
had  been  made  artificially  dear  by  the  com  laws ;  and  the 
gentry  meanwhile  had  collected  their  rents  and  shot  their 
grouse  and  their  partridges,  with  a  deep  unconsciousness 
that  anything  else  was  demanded  of  them.  That  such  an 
aiTangement  was  not  just — that  it  was  entirely  contrary, 
for  one  thing,  to  what  was  taught  in  the  religion  which 
everyone  professed  to  believe — had  early  become  evident 
to  Carlyle,  and  not  to  him  only,  but  to  those  whose  opinions 
he  most  respected.  His  father,  though  too  wise  a  man  to 
meddle  in  active  politics,  would  sternly  say  Uiat  the  exist- 
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ing  state  of  things  could  not  last  and  ought  not  to  last. 
His  mother,  pious  and  devout  though  she  was,  yet  was 
a  fieiy  Badical  to  the  end  of  her  days.     Hadicalism  lay  in 
the  blood  of  the  Scotch  Calvinists,  a  bitter  inheritance 
from  the  Covenanters.     Carlyle  felt  it  all  to  his  heart ; 
but  he  had  thought  too  long  and  knew  too  much  to  believe  j 
in  the  dreams  of  the  Badicals  of  politics.     In  them  lay  / 
revolution,  feasts  of  reason,  and  a  reign  of  terror.     Groethe  j 
had  taught  him  the  meaning  and  the  worth  of  the  apos- 1 
ties  of  freedom.     They  might  destroy,  but  they  could '  ^ 
never  build  again.     For  the  sick  body  and  sick  soul  of  mod- ' 
era  Europe  there  was  but  one  remedy,  the  old  remedy  of  the 
Jewish  prophets,  repentance  and  moral  amendment.    All  (/ 
men  high  and  low,  wise  and  unwise,  must  call  back  into 
their  minds  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  dnty ; '  must  put 
away  their  cant  and  hypocrisy,  their  selfishness  and  appe- 
tite for  pleasure,  and  speak  truth  and  do  justice.    Without 
this,  all  tinkering  of  the  constitution,  all  growth  of  wealth, 
tliough  it  rained  ingots,  would  avail  nothing. 

France  was  the  latest  instance  of  the  action  of  the  gen- 
eral law.  France  of  all  modern  nations  had  been  the  gi*eat- 
est  sinner,  and  France  had  been  brought  to  open  judgment. 
She  had  been  offered  light  at  the  Reformation,  she  would 
not  have  it,  and  it  had  returned  upon  her  as  lightning. 
She  had  murdered  her  Colignys.  She  had  preferred  to 
live  for  pleasure  and  intellectual  enlightenment,  with  a 
sham  for  a  religion,  which  she  maintained  and  herself  dis- 
believed. The  palaces  and  ch&teanx  had  been  distin- 
guished by  the  splendour  of  dissipation.  The  poor  had 
asked  for  bread  and  had  been  scomf nlly  told  to  eat  grass. 
The  Annandale  masons  in  old  James  Carlyle's  time  had 
dined  on  grass  in  silence ;  the  French  peasantry  had  borne 
with  the  tyranny  of  their  princes  and  seigneurs,  patient  as 
long  as  patience  was  possible,  and  submitting  as  sheep  to  be 
annually  sheared  for  their  masters'  pleasure  ;  but  the  duty 
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of  snbjectfi  and  the  duty  of  niters  answer  one  to  the  other, 
and  the  question,  sooner  or  later  inevitable  in  such  cases, 
began  to  be  asked,  what  this  aristocrary,  these  splendid 
units  were,  for  whom  thousands  were  sacrificed,  these  no-, 
bles  who  regarded  the  earth  as  their  hunting  ground, 
these  priests  who  drew  such  lavish  wages  for  teaching 
what  they  knew  to  be  untrue — an  ominous  enquiry  which 
is  never  made  till  fact  has  answered  it  ali'eady.  False  no- 
bles, false  priests,  once  detected,  could  not  be  allowed  to 
remain.  Unfortunately  it  did  not  occur  to  the  French  na- 
tion that  when  the  false  nobles  and  the  false  priests  were 
shaken  off  they  would  need  true  nobles  and  true  priests. 

«  The  new  creed  rose,  which  has  since  become  so  popular, 
that  every  man  can  be  his  own  ruler  and  his  own  teacher. 
The  notion  that  one  man  was  superior  to  another  and  had 
a  right  to  lead  or  govern  him  was  looked  upon  as  a  cun- 
ning fiction  that  had  been  submitted  to  for  a  time  by 
credulity.  All  men  were  brothers  of  one  family,  born 
with  the  same  inalienable  right  to  freedom.  The  right 
had  only  to  be  acknowledged  and  respected,  and  the  de- 
nial of  it  made  treason  to  humanity,  and  Astrsea  would 
then  return,  and  earth  would  be  again  a  Paradise.  Tliis 
was  the  new  Evangel.  It  was  tried,  and  was  tried  with 
the  guillotine  as  its  minister,  but  no  millennium  arrived. 
I  The  first  article  was  false.     Men  were  not  equal,  but  infi- 

'  I  nitely  unequal,  and  the  attempt  to  build  upon  an  uutruo 
hypothesis  could  end  only  as  all  such  attempts  must  end. 
The  Revolution  did  not  mean  emancipation  from  author- 
ity, because  the  authority  of  the  wise  and  good  over  fouls 
and  knaves  was  the  first  condition  of  natural  human  so- 
ciety. What  it  did  mean  was  the  bringing  great  offenders 
to  justice,  who  for  generation  after  generation  had  pros- 
pered in  iniquity.  Crown,  nobles,  pi-elates,  seigneurs, 
they  and  the  lies  which  they  had  taught  and  fattened 
on  were  burnt  up  as  by  an  eruption   from  the  nether 
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deep,  and  of  them  at  least  the  weary  world  was  made 
quit. 

It  was  thus  that  Oarljle  regarded  the  great  convulsion 
which  shook  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He 
believed  that  the  fate  of  France  would  be  the  fate  of  all 
nations  whose  hearts  were  set  on  material  things — who  for 
religion  were  content  with  decent  unrealities,  satisfying 
their  consciences  with  outwaiti  professions — treating  God 
as  if  he  were  indeed,  in  Milton's  words,  '  a  buzzard  idol.' 
God  would  not  be  mocked.  The  poor  wretches  called 
mankind  lay  in  fact  under  a  ti*emendous  dispensation 
which  would  exact  an  account  of  them  for  their  misdoings 
to  the  smallest  fibre.  Every  folly,  every  false  word,  or 
unjust  deed  was  a  sin  against  the  universe,  of  w^hich  the 
consequences  would  remain,  though  the  guilt  might  be 
purged  by  repentance.  The  thouglit  of  these  things  was 
a  weight  upon  his  heart,  and  he  could  not  rest  till  he  was 
delivered  of  it.  England  just  then  was  rushing  along  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  Reform,  and  the  warning  was  needed. 
His  own  future  was  a  blank.  He  had  no  notion  what  was 
to  become  of  him,  how  or  whei*e  he  t^^as  to  live,  on  what 
he  was  to  live.  His  immediate  d\i^  was  to  write  dow^i 
his  convictions  on  this  the  greatest  of  all  litCFman problems, 
and  *  the  history  of  the  Fffl^l^lievblutioh  '  was  the  shape 
in  which  these  colr^^ionsJ^B^allised. 

Let  the  readnUi^foi^picture  Carlyle  to  himself,  as 
settled  down  toiSfife  work  within  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival  in  Loncjbn.  He  was  now  39  years  old,  in  the  prime 
of  his  intellectual  strength.  His  condition,  his  feelings, 
his  circumstances,  and  the  outward  elements  of  his  life  are 
noted  down  in  the  letters  and  journals  from  which  I  shall 
now  make  extracts.  1  will  only  ask  the  reader,  as  I  must 
avoid  repetition,  to  glance  occasionally  into  the  contempo- 
rary correspondence  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  which  will  add  par- 
ticulars that  are  omitted  in  his  own. 
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January  1,  1835. — ^Twelve  o'clock  has  just  stnick,  the  last  hour 
of  1834,  the  first  of  a  new  year.  Bells  ringing,  to  me  dolefully ;  a 
wet  wind  blustering,  my  wife  in  bed,  very  unhappily  ill  of  a  foot 
which  a  puddle  of  a  maid  scalded  three  weeks  ago ;  I,  after  a  day 
of  fruitless  toil,  reading  and  re-reading  about  that  Versailles  6th  of 
October  still.  It  is  long  since  I  have  written  anything  here.  The 
future  looks  too  black  to  me,  the  present  too  doleful,  unfriendly. 
I  am  too  sick  at  heart,  wearied,  wasted  in  body,  to  complain  even 
to  myself.  My  first  friend  Edward  Indng  is  dead — ^I  am  friendless 
here  or  as  good  as  that.  My  book  cannot  get  on,  though  I  stick  to 
it  like  a  burr.  Why  should  I  say  *  Peace,  peace,*  where  there  is  no 
peace  ?  May  Gk)d  grant  me  strength  to  do,  or  to  endure  as  right, 
what  is  appointed  me  in  this  now  commenced  division  of  time. 
Let  me  not  despair.  Nay,  I  do  not  in  general.  Enough  to-night, 
for  I  am  done.  Peace  be  to  my  mother,  and  all  my  loved  ones  that 
yet  live.    What  a  noisy  inanity  is  this  world ! 

February  7. — The  first  book  of  the  *  French  Revolution '  is  fin- 
ished.^ Soul  and  body  both  very  sick.  Yet  I  have  a  kind  of  sacred 
defiance,  troUend  das  SchicksaL  It  has  become  clear  to  me  that  I 
have  honestly  more  force  and  faculty  in  me  than  belongs  to  the  most 
I  see.  Also  it  was  always  clear  that  no  honestly  exerted  force  can 
be  utterly  lost.  Were  it  long  years  after  I  am  dead,  in  regions  far 
distant  from  this,  under  names  far  different  from  thine,  the  seed 
thou  sowest  iDiU  spring.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  keep  oneself  in 
right  balance,  not  despondent,  not  exasperated,  defiant,  free  and 
clear.  Oh  for  faith !  Food  and  raiment  thou  hast  never  lacked 
yet  and  shall  not. 
I  Nevertheless  it  iis  now  some  three-and-twenty  months  since  I 
I  have  earned  one  penny  by  the  craft  of  literature.  Be  this  recorded 
as  a  fact  and  document  for  the  literary  history  4Si  this  time.  I  have 
been  ready  to  work,  I  am  abler  than  ever  to  work,  know  no  fault 
I  have  committed ;  and  yet  so  it  stands.  To  ask  able  editors  to 
employ  you  will  not  improve  but  worsen  matters.  You  are  like  a 
spinster  waiting  to  be  married.  I  have  some  serious  thoughts  of 
quitting  this  *  Periodical '  craft  one  good  time  for  all.  It  is  not 
synonymous  with  a  life  of  wisdom.  When  want  is  approaching,  one 
must  have  done  with  whims.  If  literature  will  refuse  me  both  bread 
and  a  stomach  to  digest  bread,  then  surely  the  case  is  growing  clear. 
Emerson  from  America  invites  me  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms 

*  Thin  Jtrst  hook  was  the  original  first  volume.  The  arrangemelit  was  after^ 
wards  altered. 
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to  Gome  thither  and  leotwe.  I  thank  him,  and  at  least  ask  ex- 
planatory light.  Thanks  to  thrift  and  my  good  Scotch  wife,  we 
can  hold  out  many  months  yet  Voyans  I  Met  Badicals,  &g.,  at 
Mrs.  Bailer's  a  week  ago.  Boebnck  Robespierre  was  there,  an 
acrid,  sandy,  barren  character,  dissonant-speaking,  dogmatic,  triy- 
ial,  with  a  singular  eiiasperation ;  restlessness  as  of  diseased  vanity 
written  over  his  face  when  you  come  near  it.  I  do  not  think  him 
even  equal  to  Robespierre,  nor' is  it  likely  that  a  game  of  that  sort 
will  be  played  so  soon  again.  Ails  dem  trird  wenig.  Sir  WiUiam 
Molesworth,  with  the  aij  of  a  good  roystering  schoolboy,  pleased 
me  considerably  more.  A  man  of  rank  can  still  do  this,  forget  his 
rank  wholly,  and  be  the  sooner  esteemed  for  having  the  mind  equal 
to  doing  that. 

February  8,  1835. — ^Vernal  weather  of  all  kinds,  soft  and  hard, 
moist  western  and  clear  north-eastern,  to  me  most  memorative.  Old 
days  at  Mainhill,  Hoddam  Hill,  and  earlier,  come  vividly  back  full 
of  sad  beauty  which,  while  passing,  they  had  not.  Why  is  the  past 
so  beautiful  ?  The  element  of /ear  is  withdrawn  from  it  for  one 
thing.  That  is  all  safe,  while  the  present  and  future  are  all  so 
dangerous.  *  Moonlight  of  memory ' — a  poetic  phrase  of  Bichter's. 
Also  *  The  limbs  of  my  buried  ones  touched  cold  on  my  feet.' 
There  are  yet  few  days  in  which  I  do  not  meet  on  the  streets  some 
face  that  recalls  my  sister  Margaret's,  and  reminds  me  that  she  is 
not  suffering,  but  silent,  asleep,  in  the  Ecclefechan  kirkyard  ;  her 
h/e^  her  self,  where  Gk>d  willed.  What  a  miracle  is  all  existence  I 
Last  night  at  Taylor's  by  myself;  I,  against  my  will,  the  main 
talker ;  learned  nothing,  enjoyed  little ;  the  tribes  of  Westminster, 
all  on  the  late  streets,  making  their  Saturday  markets,  quite  a  new 
scene  to  me. 

February  26,  1835. — ^Went  last  night,  in  wet  bad  weather,  to 
Taylor's  to  meet  Southey,  who  received  me  kindly.  A  lean,  grey, 
whiteheaded  man  of  dusky  complexion,  unexpectedly  tall  when  he 
lises  and  still  leaner  then — the  shallowest  chin,  prominent  snubbed 
Roman  nose,  small  carelined  brow,  huge  bush  of  white  grey  hair 
on  high  crown  and  projecting  on  all  sides,  the  most  vehement  pair 
of  faint  hazel  eyes  I  have  ever  seen — a  well-read,  honest,  limited 
(strait-laced  even)  kindly-hearted,  most  irritable  man.  We  parted 
kindly,  with  no  great  purpose  on  either  side,  I  imagine,  to  meet 
again.  Southey  believes  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  is  nota- 
ble :  notable  and  honourable  that  he  has  made  such  belief  serve 
him  so  well. 

Vol.  III. -3 
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Letter  from  Aliok  yesterday  with  a  postsoript  from  my  mother. 
Jack  also  has  written  to  me.  Properly  at  this  time  there  is  nothing 
comfortable  to  me  in  my  existence  bat  the  getting  on  with  that 
book  and  the  lore  of  some  beloved  ones  mostly  leur  from  me. 

AVoin  und  abffetrennt  wm  aSer  FSreude  f  I  repeated  this  morning. 
Yet  thon  canst  write.  Write  then  and  complain  of  nothing— defy 
all  things.  The  book  annonnoed  yesterday.  Would  that  I  were 
further  on  with  it  I  I  ought  to  be  done  when  Jack  appoints  to  ar- 
rive, which  I  hope  he  will  soon.  He  is  one  of  my  chief  comforts. 
To  work  at  the  FSte  de$  Piques. 

*  Jack'  and  'Alick'  were  Carlyle'e  two  brothers,  John 
and  Alexander.  Alexander,  who  had  been  his  companion 
at  Craigenputtock,  was  struggling,  not  very  successfully, 
with  a  farm  near  Lockerbie.  John,  who  had  been  so  long 
an  object  of  expense  and  anxiety,  was  now,  thanks  to  Jef- 
frey, in  easy  circumstances,  living  as  travelling  physician  to 
Lady  Clare,  and  with  a  handsome  income  which  he  was 
eager  to  sliare  with  his  brother,  as  his  brother  had  before 
shared  with  him  his  own  narrow  earnings  and  his  moor- 
land home.  The  contest  of  generosity  was  a  very  pretty 
one.  Carlyle  could  never  accept  these  ojSFers,  so  indepen- 
dent and  proud  he  was,  and  yet  he  reproached  himself 
sometimes  for  having  denied  John  so  great  a  pleasure. 
John  was  the  one  person  from  whom  lie  could  have  ac- 
cepted an  obligation,  and  if  the  worst  came  he  had  resolved 
that  John  should  help  him.  But  the  occasion  had  not 
arrived  yet,  and  the  brothers  continued  to  correspond  with 
perfect  unreserve  and  tlie  old  effusiveness  of  detail. 

To  John  Carfyk, 

CheUea  :  January  12,  1835. 
Your  letters,  my  dear  Jack,  are  always  a  great  comfort  to  me. 
With  your  brotherly  affection  and  true-heartedness,  you  are  one  of 
the  best  possessions  I  have.  Be  certain  I  will  share  if  need  be. 
It  were  poor  pride  to  resolve  otherwise.  With  you  alone  of  men 
such  a  thing  were  possible.  Nay,  it  is  to  you  only  I  can  so  much 
as  complain.     My  true  Annandalians  would  but  in  vain  afflict 
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f  hemselres  with  mj  cares.  Other  heart  there  is  none  in  the  world 
that  would  even  honestly  do  that.  My  friends  here  admit  cheer- 
fully that  I  am  a  very  heroic  man,  that  mnst  understand  the  art, . 
unknown  to  them,  <^  living  upon  nothing.  Mill,  I  think,  alone  of 
them,  would  make  any  great  effort  to  help  me.  As  to  hercigm 
(bless  the  mark !),  I  think  often  of  the  old  rhyme : 

There  was  a  piper  had  a  cow. 

And  he  had  naught  to  give  her ; 
He  took  hU  pipes  and  played  a  spring. 

And  bade  the  cow  consider. 
The  oow  considered  wi*  herse? 

That  piping  ne^er  would  fill  her ; 
'  Gie  ine  a  peck  o*  oaten  strae, 

And  sell  yonr  wind  for  siller.'  • 

In  a  word,  my  prospects  here  are  not  sensibly  brightening ;  if  it 
be  not  in  this,  that  the  longer  I  live  among  this  people,  the  deeper 
grows  my  feeling  (not  a  vain  one — a  sad  one)  of  natural  superiority  I 
over  them ;  of  being  able  (were  the  tools  in  my  hand)  to  do  a  hun- 
dred things  better  than  the  hundred  I  see  paid  for  doing  them.  In 
bright  days  I  say  it  is  impossiUey  but  I  mnst  by-and-by  strike  into 
something.  In  dark  days  I  say,  'and  suppose  nothing?'  My 
sentiment  is  a  kind  of  sacred  defiance  of  the  whole  matter. 

In  this  humour  I  write  my  book,  without  hope  of  it,  except  of 
being  done  with  it,  properly  beginning  to  as  good  as  feel  that  liter- 
ature has  gone  mad  in  this  country,  and  will  not  yield  food  to  any 
honest  cultivator  of  it.  For  example  :  if  this  book  ever  prospers, 
the  issue  will  be  applications  in  mad  superabundance  from  able 
editors  to  write  articles  for  them  (with  my  heart's  blood,  as  you 
sympathetically  say)  for  perhaps  six  months — then  a  total  cessa- 
tion. Though  I  myself  were  able  to  write  articles  for  ever,  that  is 
nothing.  They  are  off  after  *  any  new  thing,*  and  you  stand  won- 
dering alone  on  the  beach.  As  to  'fame'  again,  and  'distin- 
guished '  men,  I  declare  to  thee.  Jack,  a  '  distinguished  man '  (but 
above  all  things  a  distinguished  woman)  is  a  character  I  had  rather 
not  see ;  and  '  fame '  with  such  miserable  cobwebs  as  gain  it  most, 
and  are  burnt  up  by  it,  is  heartily  worth  nothing  to  men- 
Nay,  sometimes,  with  pious  thought,  I  feel  it  a  mercy  that  I 
have  it  not.  Who  knows  whether  it  would  not  calcine  me  too — 
drive  me,  too,  mad  ?  Literature  does  not  invite  me.  Sometimes 
I  say  to  myself.  Surely,  friend,  Providence,  if  ever  it  did  warn, 
warns  thee  to  have  done  with  literature,  which  will  never  yield 
thee  bread)  nor  stomach  to  digest  bread. 
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Mrs.  Carlyle  adds  a  postscript : 

My  dear  Brother, — ^Yonr  affSectionate  letter  is  the  greatest  com- 
fort we  have  had  this  new  year.  Otherwise  it  has  been  a  rather 
detestable  one.  I  said  to  Ckirlyle  some  weeks  ago,  '  I  am  resolved 
to  make  a  little  fun  this  Christmas,  for  our  Ghristmases  for  a  long 
while  back  have  been  so  doleful.'  'I  shall  be  particularly  de- 
lighted,' said  he,  '  if  you  can  realise  any  fun.'  Well,  the  next 
morning,  at  breakfast,  my  maid  poured  a  quantity  of  boiling  water 
on  my  foot,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  I  think  also  of  improper 
applications,  I  have  been  confined  to  the  house  five  weeks,  the 
most  of  that  time  indebted  to  Carlyle  for  carrying  me  out  of  one 
room  into  .another. 

Mrs. wrote  me  a  sentimental  efiFnsion  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward Irving,  threatening  as  heretofore  to  come  and  see  me,  but  has 
not  been  yet,  nor  will  not.  The  only  pity  is  that  she  will  not  let 
the  matter  lie  quite  dormant. 

There  is  a  Mrs.  X.  whom  I  could  really  love,  if  it  were  safe  and 
she  was  willing ;  but  she  is  a  dangerous-looking  woman,  and  no 
useful  relation  can  spring  up  between  us.  In  short,  my  dear  doc- 
tor, I  am  hardly  better  off  for  society  than  at  Craig-o-putta :  not 
so  well  off  as  when  you  were  there  walking  with  me  and  reading 
Ariosto. 

Hard  as  he  was  working,  Carlyle  never  ceased  to  look 
about  for  any  kind  of  employment  outside  literature.  His 
circumstances  made  it  a  duty  for  him  to  try,  vain  as  every 
efFort  proved ;  and  one  sclieme  after  another  rises  and 
fades  in  his  correspondence. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  February  16,  1885. 
The  honest  task,  which  I  thank  Ood  is  henceforth  not  so  ob- 
scure to  me,  I  will  study  to  do.  The  talent  which  God  has  given 
me  shall  not  rust  unused.  But  must  booksellers,  able  editors,  and 
the  glar  *  company  of  suchlike  individuals  be  a  new  set  of  middle- 
men between  me  and  my  task?  I  positively  do  not  care  that 
periodical  literature  shuts  her  fist  against  me  in  these  months. 

>  See  note,  p.  248» 
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Let  her  keep  it  shut  forever,  and  go  to  the  devil,  which  she  mostly 
belongs  to.  The  matter  had  better  be  brought  to  a  cnsis.  There 
is  perhaps  a  finger  of  Providence  in  it.  The  secret  of  the  whole 
thing  is  frothy  and  grounds  itself  in  bubbles  and  unreality.  The 
inference  seems  to  be  '  Walk  out  of  this ; '  if  even  into  the  knap- 
ping of  stones,  which  is  a  reality.  We  will  do  nothing  rashly,  but 
have  our  eyes  open  and  study  to  do  all  things  fitly.  My  only  new 
scheme,  since  last  letter,  is  a  hypothesis — little  more  yet — about 
National  Education.  The  newspapers  had  an  advertisement  about  | 
a  Glasgow  'Educational  Association'  which  wants  a  man  that 
would  found  a  Normal  School,  first  going  over  England  and  into 
Germany  to  get  light  on  that  matter.  I  wrote  to  that  Glasgow 
Association  afar  off,  enquiring  who  they  were,  what  manner  of 
man  they  expected,  testifying  myself  very  friendly  to  their  project, 
and  so  forth — ^no  answer  as  yet.  It  is  likely  they  will  want,  as 
Jane  says,  '  a  Chalmers  and  Welsh '  kind  of  character,  in  which 
case  Va  hen,  f dice  noUe,  If  otherwise,  and  they  (almost  by  mira- 
cle) had  the  heart,  I  am  the  man  for  them.  Perhaps  my  name  is 
so  heterodox  in  that  circle,  I  shall  not  hear  at  all.  JI I  stir  in  any 
public  matter,  it  must  be  this  of  national  education.  Badicalism 
goes  on  as  fast  as  any  sane  mortal  could  wish  it,  without  help  of 
mine.  Conservatism  I  cannot  attempt  to  conserve,  believing  it  to 
be  a  portentous  embodied  sham,  accursed  of  God,  and  doomed  to . 
destruction,  as  all  lies  are  ;  but  woe  the  while  if  the  people  are  not 
taught ;  if  not  their  wisdom,  then  their  brutish  folly  will  incarnate 
itself  in  the  frightfnllest  reality. 

My  grand  immediate  concern  is  to  get  the  *  French  Bevolution ' 
done.  I  cannot  tell  what  I  think  of  the  book.  It  is  certainly  better 
some  ways  than  any  I  have  hitherto  written ;  contains  no  falsehood, 
singularity,  or  triviality  that  I  can  help  ;  has  probably  no  chance 
of  being  liked  by  any  existing  class  of  British  men.  Nevertheless, 
I  toil  on,  searching  diligently,  doing  what  I  can,  in  old  Samuel's 
faith  that  'useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail.'  Mill  is  very 
friendly.  He  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  real  man  that  I  find  here 
— ^nay,  as  far  as  negativeness  goes,  he  is  that  man,  but  unhappily 
not  veiy  satisfactory  much  farther.  It  is  next  to  an  impossibility 
that  a  London-bom  man  should  not  be  a  stimtcd  one.  Most  of 
them,  as  Hunt,  are  dwarfed  and  dislocated  into  the  merest  imbe- 
cilities. Mill  is  a  Presbyterian's  grandson,  or  he  were  that  too. 
Gloiy  to  John  Knox  I    Our  isle  never  saw  his  fellow. 
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Letters  seldom  went  to  John  without  a  few  words  from 

Mrs.  Carlyle.     She  adds : 

Dearest  of  created  doctors, — I  would  fain  ctill  a  few  flowers  to 
make  thee  a  dainty  postscript,  bat  the  soil,  alas !  only  yields  dry 
thistles,  for  I  am  in  '  the  pipeclay  st«te,'  as  Carlyle  has  designated 
a  state  too  common  with  those  who  are  too  well  furnished  with 
bile.   I  went  the  other  day,  distracted  that  I  was,  to  a  great  modem 

fashionable  horrible  dinner.    It  was  at  Mrs, 's.     There  was 

hnge  venison  to  be  eaten,  and  pew  service  of  plate  to  be  displayed, 

and  Mrs. talked  abont  the  Aarts  (Arts),  and  the  great  Sir  John 

B favoured  ns  with  '  idears  *  on  the  Peel  administration  ;  and 

next  day  my  head  ached,  and  I  was  ready  to  imprecate  the  fire  of 
heaven  on  the  original  inventor  of  a  modem  *  dinner.'  We  are  go- 
ing to-morrow  to  Mrs.  X.'s,  whom  I  would  like  that  you  knew,  and 
could  tell  me  whether  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  or  no. 

So  Carlyle's  first  winter  in  London  was  passing  awaj. 
His  prospects  were  blank,  and  the  society  in  which  he 
moved  gave  liim  no  particular  pleasnre,  bat  it  was  good  of 
its  kind,  and  was  perhaps  more  agreeable  to  him  than  he 
knew.  His  money  wonld  hold  ont  till  the  book  was  done 
at  the  rate  at  which  it  was  progressing.  Tlie  first  volume 
was  finished.  On  the  whole  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with 
it.  It  was  the  best  that  he  conld  do,  and  he  was,  for  him, 
in  moderately  fair  spirits.  Bnt  the  strain  was  sharp ;  his 
*  labour-pains  •  with  his  books  were  always  severe.  He  had 
first  to  see  that  the  material  was  pnre,  with  no  dross  of 
lies  in  it,  and  then  to  fuse  it  all  into  white  heat  before  it 
would  run  into  the  mould,  and  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
boar  any  fresh  burden.  Alas  for  him,  he  had  a  stern  task- 
mi8ti*ess.  Providence  or  destiny  (he  himself  always  be- 
lieved in  Providence,  without  reason  as  he  admitted,  or 
even  against  reason)  meant  to  try  him  to  the  utmost.  Not 
only  was  all  employment  closed  in  his  face,  save  what  he 
could  make  for  himself,  but  it  was  as  if  something  said 
*Even  this  too  you  shall  not  do  till  we  have  proved  your 
mettle  to  the  last.'     A  catastrophe  was  to  overtake  him, 
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which  for  a  moment  fairly  broke  his  spirit,  so  cmel  it 
geemed — for  the  moment,  but  for  the  moment  onlj.  It 
served  in  fact  to  show  how  admirably,  though  in  little 
tilings  so  qnemlooB  and  irritable,  he  oonld  behave  nnder 
real  misfortunes.  -^ 

John  Mill,  then  his  closest  and  most  valnable  friend,  was  I 
ardently  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  new  book.  He 
borrowed  the  manuscript  as  it  was  thrown  o£F,  that  he  might 
make  notes  and  suggestions,  either  for  Carlyle's  use,  or  as 
material  for  an  eariy  review.  The  completed  first  volume  ' 
was  in  his  hands  for  this  purpose,  when  one  evening,  the 
6th  of  March,  1835,  as  Carlyle  was  sitting  with  his  wife, 
*  after  working  all  day  like  a  nigger'  at  the  Feast  of 
Pikes,  a  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  a  hurried  step  came  up 
the  stairs,  and  Mill  entered  deadly  pale,  and  at  first  imable 
to  speak.  ^  Why,  Mill,'  said  Carlyle,  ^  what  ails  ye,  man  ? 
What  is  it  ? '  Staggering,  and  supported  by  Carlyle's  arm, 
Mill  gasped  out  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  go  down  and  speak  to 
some  one  who  was  in  a  carriage  in  the  street.  Both 
Carlyle  and  she  thought  that  a  thing  which  they  had 
long  feared  must  have  actually  happened,  and  that  Mill 
had  come  to  announce  it,  and  to  take  leave  of  them.  So 
genuine  was  the  alarm  that  the  truth  when  it  came  out 
was  a  relief.  Carlyle  led  his  friend  to  a  seat  ^  the  very 
picture  of  desperation.'  He  then  learned  in  broken  sen- 
tences that  his  manuscript,  '  left  out  in  too  careless  a  man- 
ner after  it  had  been  read,'  was,  '  except  four  or  five  bits 
of  leaves,  irrevocably  annihilated.'  That  was  all,  nothing 
worse ;  but  it  was  ugly  news  enough,  and  the  uglier  the 
more  the  meaning  of  it  was  realised.  Carlyle  wrote  always  ' 
in  a  highly  wrought  quasi-automatic  condition  both  of  mind  \ 
and  nerves.  He  read  till  he  was  full  of  his  subject.  His 
nptes,  when  they  were  done  with,  were  thrown  aside  and ' , 
destroyed ;  and  of  this  unfortunate  volume,  which  he  had 
produced  as  if  '  possessed '  while  he  was  about  it,  he  could 
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remember  nothing.  Not  only  were  *the  fruits  of  five 
months  of  steadfast,  occasionally  excessive,  and  always 
sickly  and  painful  toil '  gone  in-etrievably,  but  the  spirit  in 
which  he  had  worked  seemed  to  have  fled  too,  not  to  be 
recalled ;  worse  than  all,  his  work  had  been  measured  care-  •. 
fully  against  his  resources,  and  the  household  purse  might 
now  be  empty  before  the  loss  could  be  made  good.  The 
carnage  and  its  occupant  drove  off — and  it  would  have 
been  better  had  Mill  gone  too  after  he  had  told  his  tale, 
for  the  forlorn  pair  wished  to  be  alone  together  in  the  face 
of  such  a  calamity.  But  Carlyle,  whose  first  thought  was 
of  what  Mill  must  be  suffering,  made  light  of  it,  and  talked 
of  indiffei-ent  things,  and  Mill  stayed  and  talked  too- 
stayed,  I  believe,  two  hours.  At  length  he  left  them. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  told  me  that  the  first  words  her  husband  ut- 
tered as  the  door  closed  were :  *  Well,  Mill,  poor  fellow,  is 
terribly  cut  iip ;  we  must  endeavour  to  hide  from  him  how 
very  serious  this  business  is  to  us.' 

He  left  ns  (Carlyle  writes  the  next  day  in  his  Journal)  in  a  re- 
lapsed state,  one  of  the  pitiablest.  My  dear  wife  has  been  very 
kind,  and  has  become  dearer  to  me.  The  night  has  been  full  of 
emotion,  occasionally  of  sharp  pain  (something  cutting  or  haixl 
grasping  me  round  the  heart)  occasionally  of  sweet  consolation.  I 
dreamt  of  my  father  and  sister  Margaret  alive ;  yet  all  defaced 
with  the  sleepy  stagnancy,  swollen  hebetude  of  the  grave,  and 
again  dying  as  in  some  strange  rude  country  :  a  horrid  dream,  the 
painfullest  too  when  you  wake  first.  But  on  the  whole  should  I 
not  thank  the  Unseen  ?  For  I  was  not  driven  out  of  comjwsure, 
hardly  for  moments.  *  Walk  humbly  with  thy  God.*  How  I  longed 
for  some  psalm  or  prayer  that  I  could  have  uttered,  that  my  loved 
ones  could  have  joined  me  in !  But  there  was  none.  Silence  had 
to  be  my  language .  This  morning  I  have  deteiTx^ned  so  far  that  I 
can  still  write  a  book  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  will  do  it. 
Nay,  our  money  will  still  suffice.  It  was  my  last  throw,  my  whole 
staked  in  the  monstrosity  of  this  life — for  too  monstrous,  incom- 
prehensible, it  has  been  to  me.  I  will  not  quit  the  game  while 
faculty  is  given  me  to  try  playing.   I  have  written  to  Fraser  to  buy 
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me  a '  Biograpbie  Universelle '  (a  kind  of  increasing  the  stake)  and 
fresh  paper:  mean  to  huddle  np  the  FUe  des  Piqttes  and  look 
farther  what  can  be  attempted. 

Oh,,  that  I  had  faith !  Ob,  that  I  had !  Then  were  there  noth- 
ing too  hard  or  heavy  for  me.  Cry  silently  to  thy  inmost  heart  to 
God  for  it.  Surely  He  will  give  it  thee.  At  all  events,  it  is  as  if 
my  invisible  schoolmaster  had  torn  my  copybook  when  I  showed » 
it,  and  said,  *  No,  boy  I  Thou  must  write  it  better.'  What  can  I,  T 
sorrowing,  do  but  obey — obey  and  think  it  the  best?  To  work 
again  ;  and,  oh  !  may  Gk>d  be  with  me,  for  this  earth  is  not  friendly. 
On  in  His  name  1  I  was  the  nearest  being  liappy  sometimes  these 
last  few  days  that  I  have  been  for  many  months.  My  health  is 
not  so  bad  as  it  once  was.  I  felt  myself  on  firmish  ground  as  to 
my  work,  and  could  forget  all  else.  I  will  tell  John,  my  mother, 
and  Axmandale  Oetrevien^  but  not  till  I  feel  under  way  again  and 
can  speak  peace  to  them  with  the  sorrow.  To  no  other,  I  think, 
will  I  tell  it,  or  more  than  allude  to  it. 

The  money  part  of  the  injury  Mill  was  able  to  repair.  \ 
He  knew  Cai'lyle^s  circumstances.  He  begged,  and  at 
last  passionately  entreated,  Carlyle  not  to  punish  him  by 
making  Lim  feel  that  he  had  occasioned-real  distress  to 
friends  whom  lie  so  mnch  honoured ;  and  he  enclosed  a 
check  for  2002.,  the  smallest  sum  which  he  thought  that 
he  could  offer.  Carlyle  returned  it ;  but,  his  financial 
condition  requiring  that  he  should  lay  his  pride  aside,  he 
intimated  that  he  would  accept  half,  as  representing  the 
wages  of  five  months'  labour.  To  this  Mill  unwillingly 
consented.  He  sent  a  hundred  pounds,  and,  so  far  as 
money  went,  Carlyle  was  in  the  same  position  as  when  he 
began  to  write.  He  was  not  aware  till  he  tried  it  what 
difficulty  he  would  find  in  replacing  what  had  been  de- 
stroyed ;  and  he  was  able  to  write  to  his  brother  of  what 
bad  happened,  before  he  did  try  again^  as  of  a  thing  which 
had  ceased  to  digress  him. 

To  John  Carlyk, 

Chelsea:  March  28. 

I  am  busy  with  yol.  ii.,  toiling  away  with  the  heart  of  a  free 
Roman.    Indeed,  I  know  not  how  it  was^  I  had  not  felt  so  clear 
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and  independent,  snie  of  myself  and  of  mj  task,  for  many  lon^ 
jeais.  There  never  in  my  life  had  come  upon  me  any  other  acci- 
dent of  much  moment ;  but  this  I  could  not  but  feel  to  be  a  sore 
one.  The  thing  was  lost,  and  perhaps  worse  ;  for  I  had  not  only 
forgotten  all  the  structm'e  of  it,  but  the  spirit  it  was  written  in  was 
past.  Only  the  general  impression  seemed  to  remain,  and  the 
recollection  that  I  was  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  that,  and  could 
i  now  hardly  hope  to  equal  it.  Mill,  whom  I  had  to  comfort  and 
speak  peace  to,  remained  injudiciously  enough  till  almost  mid- 
night ;  and  my  poor  dame  and  I  had  to  sit  talking  of  indifferent 
matters,  and  could  not  till  then  get  our  lament  fairly  uttered.  She 
'was  very  good  to  me,  and  the  thing  did  not  beat  us.  That  night 
was  a  hard  one ;  something  from  time  to  time  tying  me  tight,  as 
it  were,  all  round  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  strange  dreama 
haunting  me.  However,  I  was  not  without  good  thoughts  too, 
that  came  like  healing  life  into  me  ;  and  I  got  it  somewhat  reason- 
ably crushed  down.  I  have  got  back  my  spirits,  and  hope  I  shall 
go  on  tolerably.  I  was  for  writing  to  you  next  day  after  it  hap- 
pened, but  Jane  suggested  it  would  only  grieve  you  till  I  could 
say  it  was  in  the  way  towards  adjustment. 

The  image  of  the  schoolboy  whose  copy  had  been  torn 
up  by  the  master  had  taken  hold  of  Carlyle,  for  he  re- 
peated it  in  his  letters.  It  was  hnmble  enoug^h  and  touch- 
ing, yet  not  without  comfort,  for  it  implied  that  he  had  a 
master  who  was  interested  in  his  work  and  meant  it  to  be 
executed  properly,  and  not  an  outcast  orphan  for  whom 
no  one  cared.  For  Mill's  sake  the  misadventure  was  not 
spoken  of  in  London.  Carlyle  had  been  idle  for  a  week 
or  two  till  he  could  muster  strength  to  set  to  work  again, 
and  had  gone  into  society  as  much  as  he  could  to  distract 
liimself .  He  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Henry  Taylor's,  '  a 
good  man,'  he  said, '  whose  laugh  reminds  me  of  poor  Ir- 
ving's.'  At  Taylor's  he  liad  met  Southey.  Shortly  after 
the  accident  he  met  Wordsworth  at  the  s^me  house. 

I  did  not  expect  much  (he  said  in  a  letter),  but  got  mostly  what 
I  expected.  The  old  man  has  a  fine  shrewdness  and  naturalness 
in  his  expression  of  face,  a  long  Cumberland  figure ;  one  finds  also 
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a  kind  of  siiicerity  in  his  speech.  But  for  prolixity,  thinness,  end- 
less dilution,  it  excels  all  the  other  speech  I  had  heard  from  mor- 
tals. A  genuine  man,  which  is  much,  but  also  essentially  a  small  • 
genuine  man.  ISothing  perhaps  is  sadder  (of  the  glad  kind)  than 
the  unbounded  laudation  of  such  a  man,  sad  proof  of  the  rarity  of 
such.  I  fancy,  however,  he  has  fallen  into  the  garrulity  of  age, 
and  is  not  what  he  was;  also  that  his  environment  and  rural 
prophethood  has  hurt  him  much.  He  seems  impatient  that  even  ^ 
Shakespeare  should  be  admired.  '  So  much  out  of  my  own  pocket.* 
The  shake  of  hand  he  gives  you  is  feckless,  egotisticaL  I  rather 
.fancy  he  loves  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  one  could  wish. 
When  I  compare  that  man  with  a  great  man,  alas  I  he^is  like 
dwindling  into  a  contemptibility.  Jean  Paul,  for  example  (neither 
was  he  great),  could  have  worn  him  in  a  finger-ring.' 

And  again : 

Have  seen  Wordsworth,  an  old,  very  loquaci<iU8 — indeed,  quite 
prosing  man,  with  a  tint  of  naturalness,  of  sincere  insight,  never- 
theless. He  has  been  much  spoiled  ;  king  of  his  company,  unrec- 
ognised, and  then  adulated.  Worth  little  now.  A  genuine  kind 
of  man,  but  intrinsically  and  extrinsically  a  stuoU  one,  let  them 
sing  or  say  what  they  will.  The  languid  way  in  which  he  gives 
you  a  handful  of  numb  unresponsive  fingers  is  very  significant  It 
seems  also  rather  to  grieve  him  that  you  have  any  admiration  for 
anybody  but  him.  The  style  in  which  he,  clipping,  qualifying, 
and  wearisomely  questioning  without  answer,  spoke  of  Bums  and 
Shakespeare,  finding  or  guessing  that  to  me  he  was  all  too  little 
in  comparison,  was  melancholy  to  hear.  No  man  that  I  ever  met 
has  given  me  less,  has  disappointed  me  less.  My  x>eace  be  with 
him,  and  a  happy  evening  to  his,  on  the  whole,  respectable  life. 


CHAPTER  11. 
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The  firdt  voltime  to  be  replaoed — Poverty  and  depression — John 
Sterling — Maurice  on  the  Articles — Sartor — Oarljle's  theology 
— Style— Invitation  to  America — Thoughts  of  abandoning  lit- 
erature— Reflections  in  Hyde  Park — Book  to  be  finished — 
London-drawing  rooms — First  volume  rewritten. 

To  resolve  to  rewrite  the  burnt  volume  was  easier  than  to 
do  it.  The  ^Fete  des  Piques'*  at  which  Carlyle  had  been 
engaged  was  leisurely  finished:  He  then  turned  back  to 
the  death  of  Louis  XY.,  the  most  impressive  passage  in 
the  whole  book  as  he  eventually  finished  it^  but  he  found 
that  it  would  not  prosper  with  him. 

'The  accident  had  grown  tolerable  to  me,'  he  says,  'sometimes 
almost  looked  indifferent.  But  now  when  I  actually  come  to  try 
if  I  can  repair  it,  I  want  of  all  things  humility,  faith.  It  is  a  sore 
loss  I  have  had,  but  well  taken,  I  will  firmly  believe,  might  be- 
come a  gain.  The  wages  part  of  it  does  next  to  nothing  for  me. 
I  might  all  but  as  well  have  gone  without  wages.  However,  it 
was  only  gigmonity  ^  that  hinted  at  that^  to  which  I  needed  not 
give  any  ear.* 

Wages,  indeed,  could  only  be  useful  to  enable  the  work 
to  recover  itself,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  mirror  ha(J  been 
broken  and  the  image  irrevocably  gone. 

Miserable !  (he  enters  in  his  notebook  on  the  10th  of  April).  I 
can  in  no  way  get  on  with  this  wretched  book  of  mine.  For  the 
last  fortnight,  moreover,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  con- 
spiracy of  people  to  ask  us  out,  from  every  one  of  which  expedi- 

^  Vulgar  pride ;  a  favourite  phrase  of  CarlyWs,  taken  from  Thortell^s  trial 
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tions,  were  it  only  to  <  tea  and  no  party,'  I  retimi  lamed  for  the  next 
day.  My  sight,  inward  as  well  as  outward,  is  all  as  if  bedimmed. 
I  grow  desperate,  but  that  profits  not.  Mrs.  Somerville's  rout 
the  other  night,  from  which  I  whisked  out  in  about  an  hour.  Mad 
as  Bedlam  is  that  whole  matter ! 

There  was  no  hope  now  of  the  promised  summer  holi- 
day when  John  Carlyle  was  to  come  home  from  Italy,  and 
the  '  French  Revolution '  was  to  have  been  finished,  and 
the  brothers  to  have  gone  to  Scotland  together  and  settled 
their  f nture  plans  in  family  council.  Holidays  were  not 
now  to  be  thought  of,  at  least  till  the  loss  was  made  gooS, 
Then,  as  always  when  in  real  trouble,  Carlyle  faced  his 
difficulties  like  a  man. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Ghekea :  April  10. 

I  aseure  yon  my  health  is  not  bad  nor  worsening.  I  am  yellow, 
indeed,  and  thin»  and  feel  that  a  rest  will  be  very  weloome  and 
benefioiaL  Nevertheless,  I  repeat,  my  health,  though  changed,  is 
not  worse  than  it  was.  I  can  walk  further  than  I  used  to  do.  My 
spirits,  if  never  high,  are  in  general  quiet.  I  have  more  and  more 
a  kind  of  hope  I  shall  get  well  again  before  my  life  ends.  With 
health  and  peace  for  one  year,  it  seems  to  me  often  as  if  I  could 
write  a  better  book  than  any  there  has  been  in  this  country  for 
generations. 

If  it  be  Qod's  ordering,  I  shall  get  well.  If  not,  I  hope  I  shall 
work  on  indomitably  as  I  am.  Beautiful  lE  that  of  brave  old  Yoss, 
and  often  comes  in  my  mind  :  <  As  the  earth,  now  in  azure  sun- 
shine seen  of  all  the  stars,  now  in  dark  tempests  hidden,  holds  on 
her  journey  round  the  sun.'  Good  also  is  this  that  you  give  me  ; 
Lass  es  um  Dick  weUem.  1  really  try  to  do  so,  and  succeed.  .  .  . 
Mill  and  I  settled :  he  pleaded  for  200/.  or  some  intermediate  sum. 
But  I  found  we  must  stick  by  the  rigorous  calculation,  and  I  took 
100/.  Since  then  I  have  seen  almost- less  of  Mill  than  before,  nor 
am  I  sorry  at  it,  till  tJii^  work  be  done.  There  is  an  express  agree- 
ment we  are  not  to  metntion  it  till  then.  I  believe  I  might  have 
plenty  of  work  in  his  *  London  Review '  for  a  time,  but  pay  shall 
not  tempt  me  from  the  other  duty.  We  shall  be  provided  for  one 
way  or  the  other,  independently  of  the  devil.  Indeed,  it  often 
strikes  me  as  strange  what  an  unspeakable  composure  I  have  got 
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into  about  eoonomios  and  mone7.  It  seems  to  me,  I  should  not 
mind  a  jot  if  hard  had  come  to  hard,  and  they  had  rouped  me  out 
of  house  and  hold,  and  the  very  shirt  off  mj  back.  I  should  say, 
'Be  it  so;  our  course  lies  elsewhither  then.'  Forward,  my  boy  I 
let  us  go  with  Gk>d,  towards  what  God  has  chosen  us  for.  We 
have  struggled  on  hitherto  without  taking  the  devil  into  partner- 
ship. The  time  that  remains  is  short ;  the  eternity  is  long.  My 
little  Heldtn  is  ready  to  share  any  fortune  with  me.  We  will  fear 
nothing  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  destroyer. 

•  The  household  at  Chelsea  was  never  closer  drawn  to- 
gether than  in  these  times  of  trial.  Mrs.  Carlyle  adds 
her  usual  postscript. 

Dearest  John, — ^Your  letter  not  only  raised  our  spirits  at  the 
time,  but  has  kept  them  raised  ever  since.  Its  good  influence  is 
traceable  in  the  diminished  yellow  of  my  husband's  face,  and  tha 
accelerated  speed  of  his  writing.  Bless  you  for  it,  and  for  the 
kind  feelings  which  make  you  a  brother  well  worth  having — a 
man  well  worth  loving.  Surely  we  shall  not  quarrel  any  more 
after  having  ascertained  in  absence  how  well  we  like  one  another. 
'Alas !  surely  we  shall ;  for  one  of  us  at  least  is  only  '  a  plain  hu- 
man creature,'  liable  to  quarrel  and  do  everything  that  is  unwise. 
But  we  will  do  it  as  little  as  possible,  and  be  good  friends  all  the 
while  at  heart.  The  book  is  going  to  be  a  good  book  in  spite  of 
bad  fortune,  and  what  is  lost  is  by  no  means  to  be  looked  on  as 
wasted.  What  he  faithfully  did  in  it,  and  also  what  he  magnani- 
mously endured,  remains  for  him  and  us,  not  to  be  annihilated. 
How  we  shall  enjoy  our  visit  to  Scotland  when  the  volume  is  re- 
done I  Shall  we  resume  Ariosto  where  we  left  him  ?  And  the 
battledores  are  here,  and  more  suitable  ceilings.  Much  is  more 
suitable.    Heaven  send  you  safe ! 

Carlyle  was  brave ;  his  Heldtn  cheering  hira  with  word 
and  look,  his  brother  strong  upon  his  own  feet  and  heartily 
affectionate.  But  he  needed  all  that  affection  could  do  for 
him.  The '  accelerated  speed '  slackened  to  slow,  and  then 
to  no  motion  at  all.  He  sat  daily  at  his  desk,  but  his  im- 
agination would  not  work.  Early  in  May,  for  the  days 
passed  heavily,  and  he  lost  the  count  of  them,  he  notes 
^  that  at  no  period  of  his  life  had  he  ever  felt  mope  diseon- 
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solate,  beaten  down,  and  powerless  than  then  ; '  as  if  it 
were  *  simply  impossible  that  his  weariest  and  miserablest 
of  tasks  should  ever  be  accomplished.'  A  man  can  rewrite 
what  he  has  known ;  but  he  cannot  rewrite  what  he  has 
felt.  Emotion  forcibly  recalled  is  artificial,  and,  nnless 
spontaneous,  is  hateful.  He  laboured  on  '  with  the  feeling 
of  a  man  swimming  in  a  rarer  and  rarer  element.'  At 
length  there  was  no  element  at.  all.  '  My  will,' he  said, 
'  is  not  conquered,  but  jny  vacuum  of  element  to  swim  in 
seems  complete.'  He  locked  up  his  papers,  drove  the  sub- 
ject out  of  his  mind,  and  sat  for  a  fortnight  reading  novels, 
English,  French,  German — anything  that  came  to  hand. 
*  In  this  determination,'  he  thought,  '  there  might  be  in- 
struction for  him.'  It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  that  he 
had  ever  deliberately  formed.  He  would  keep  up  his 
Iieart.  He  would  be  idle,  he  would  rest.  He  would  try, 
if  the  word  was  not  a  mockery,  to  enjoy  himself. 

In  this  suspended  condition  he  wrote  several  letters,  one 
particularly  to  his  mother,  to  relieve  her  anxieties  about 
him. 

To  Margaret  Garlyle^  Scotsbrig, 

Chelsea :  Maj  12,  1835. 

You  will  learn  without  regret  that  I  am  idling  for  these  ten  days. 
My  poor  work,  the  dreariest  I  ever  undertook,  was  getting  more 
and  more  tmtoward  on  me.  I  began  to  feel  that  toil  and  effort  not 
only  did  not  perceptibly  advance  it,  but  was  even,  by  disheartening 
and  disgusting  me,  retarding  it.  A  man  must  not  only  be  able  to 
work,  but  to  give  over  working.  I  have  many  times  stood  dog- 
gedly to  work,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  deliberately  laid  it 
down  without  finishing  it.  It  has  given  me  very  groat  trouble, 
this  poor  book  ;  and  Frovi<lence,  in  the  shape  of  human  misman- 
agement, sent  me  the  severest  check  of  all.  However,  I  still  trust 
to  get  it  written  sufficiently,  and  if  thou  even  cannot  write  it  (as  I 
have  said  to  myself  in  late  days),  why  then  be  content  with  that 
too.  God's  creation  will  get  along  exactly  as  it  should  do  without 
the  writing  of  it. 

There  are  other  proposals  hovering  about  mc,  but  not  worth 
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speaking  of  yet.  The  '  literary  world '  here  is  a  thing  which  I 
have  had  no  other  conrse  left  me  but  to  defy  in  the  name  of  (jod  ; 
man's  imagination  can  fancy  few  things  madder ;  but  me  (if  Qod 
will)  it  shall  not  madden ;  I  will  take  a  knapping  hammer  first. 
Everything  is  confused  here  with  the  everlasting  jabber  of  polities, 
in  which  I  straggle  altogether  to  hold  my  peace.  The  Badicals 
have  made  an  enormous  advance  by  the  little  Tory  interretgnum ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  the  Tories  will  try  it  one  other  time.  They  would 
even  fight  if  they  had  anybody  to  fight  for  them.  Meanwhile 
these  poor  Melbourne  people  wOl  be  obliged  to  walk  on  at  a 
quicker  pace  than  formerly  (considerably  against  their  will,  I  be- 
lieve), with  the  Radical  bayonets  pricking  them  behind.  And  so, 
whether  the  Tories  stay  out,  or  whether  they  try  to  come  in  again, 
it  will  be  all  for  the  advance  of  Badicalism,  which  means  revoU 
against  innumerable  things,  and  (so  I  construe  it)  dissolution  and 
confusion  at  no  great  distance,  and  a  darkness  which  no  man  can 
see  through.  Everybody,  Radical  and  other,  tells  me  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  people — ^is — improving.  My  astonishment  was 
great  at  first,  but  I  now  look  for  uothing  else  than  this  '  improv- 
ing daily.'  *  Well,  gentlemen,'  I  answered  once, '  the  poor,  I  think, 
will  get  up  some  day,  and  tell  you  how  impi'oved  their  condition 
is ! '  It  seems  to  me  the  vainest  jangling,  this  of  the  Peels  and 
Bussells,  that  ever  the  peaceful  air  was  beaten  into  dispeace  by. 
But  we  are  used  to  it  from  of  old.  Leave  it  alone.  Permit  it 
while  God  permits  it,  and  so  for  work  and  hope  elsewhither. 

Another  effect  of  Carlyle's  enforced  period  of  idleness 
was  that  he  saw  more  of  his  friends,  and  of  one  especially, 
whose  interest  in  himself  had  first  amused  and  then  at- 
tracted him.  John  Sterling,  young,  eager,  enthusiastic, 
liad  been  canglit  by  the  Kadical  epidemic  on  the  spiiitnal 
side.  Hating  lies  as  much  as  Carlyle  hated  them,  and 
plunging  like  a  high-bred  colt  under  the  conventional  har- 
ness of  a  clergyman,  he  believed,  nevertheless,  as  many 
others  then  believed,  that  the  Christian  religion  would 
again  become  the  instrument  of  a  great  spiritual  renova-' 
tion.  While  the  Tractarians  were  revivinoc  medieBvalism 
at  Oxford,  Sterling,  Maurice,  Julius  Hare,  and  a  circle  of 
Cambridge  liberals  were  looking  to  Luther,  and  through 
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Luther  to  Neander  and  Sclileierinacher,  to  bring  ^  revela- 
tion '  into  harmony  with  intellect,  and  restore  its  ascend- 1 
ency  as  a  guide  into  a  new  era.  Coleridge  was  the  highi 
priest  of  this  new  prospect  for  humanity.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful hope,  though  not  destined  to  be  realised.  Sterling, 
who  was  gifted  beyond  the  rest,  was  among  the  first  to  see 
how  much  a  movement  of  this  kind  must  mean,  if  it 
meant  anything  at  all.  He  had  an  instinctive  sympathy 
with  genius  and  earnestness  wherever  he  found  it.  In  the 
author  of  *  Sartor  Resartus '  he  discovered  these  qualities, 
while  his  contemporaries  were  blind  to  them.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  he  sought  Carlyle's  acquaintance, 
and  procured  him  the  offer  of  employment  on  the  *  Times.' 
His  admiration  was  not  diminished  when  that  offer  was 
declined.  He  missed  no  opportunity  of  becoming  moi'e 
intimate  with  him,  and  he  hoped  that  he  might  himself 
be  the  instrument  of  bringing  Carlyle  to  a  clearer  faith. 
Carlyle,  once  better  instructed  in  the  great  Christian  veri- 
ties, might  become  a  second  and  a  greater  Knox. 

*  I  have  seen,'  Carlyle  writes  in  this  same  May,  *  a  good 
deal  of  this  young  clergyman  (singular  clergyman)  during 
these  two  weeks,  a  sanguine  light-loving  man,  of  whom, 
to  me,  nothing  but  good  seems  likely  to  come ;  to  himself 
unluckilv  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.'  Of  good  and  evil 
— for  Carlyle,  clearer-eyed  than  his  friend,  foresaw  the 
consequences.  Frederick  Maurice,  Sterling's  brother-in- 
law,  on  the  occasion  of  the  agitation  about  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  had  written  a  pamphlet  extremely 
characteristic  of  him,  to  show  that  subscription  was  not  a 
bondage,  as  foolish  people  called  it,  but  a  deliverance  from 
bondage ;  that  the  Articles  properly  read  were  the  great 
charter  of  spiritual  liberty  and  reasonable  belief.  Ster- 
ling lent  the  pamphlet  to  Carlyle,  who  examined  it,  re- 
spectfully recognising  that  ^an  earfiest  man's  earnest  word 
was  worth  reading ;  but,'  he  said,  '  my  verdict  lay  in  these 
Vol.  III.— a 
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lines  of  jingle,  which  1  virtuously  spared  Sterling  the  sight 
of:— 

Thirty-nine  English  Articles, 

Ye  wondrous  little  particles, 
Did  Gk>d  shape  His  universe  really  by  you  ? 

In  that  case  I  swear  it, 

And  solemnly  declare  it, 
This  logic  of  Maurice's  is  true.'  ^ 

Carlyle  afterwards  came  to  know  Maurice,  esteemed 
him,  and  personally  liked  him,  as  all  his  acquaintance  did. 
But  the  *  verdict '  was  unchanged.  As  a  thinker  he  found 
him  confused,  wearisome,  and  ineffectual ;  and  he  thought 
no  better  of  the  whole  business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
An  amalgam  of  *  Christian  verities'  and  modem  critical 
philosophy  was,  and  could  be  nothing  else  but,  poisonous 
insincerity.  This  same  opinion  in  respectful  language  he 
had  to  convey  to  Sterling,  if  he  was  required  to  give  one. 
But  he  never  voluntarily  introduced  such  subjects,  and 
)  Sterling's  anxiety  to  improve  Carlyle  was  not  limited  to 
the  circle  of  theology.  Sterling  was  a  cultivated  and  clas- 
sical scholar ;  lie  was  disturbed  by  Carlyle's  style,  which 
offended  him  as  it  offended  the  world.  This  stvle,  which 
has  been  such  a  stone  of  stumbling,  originated,  he  has 
often  said  to  myself,  in  the  old  farmhouse  at  Ajinandale. 
The  humour  of  it  came  from  his  mother.  The  form  was 
his  father's  common  mode  of  speecli,  and  had  been  adopted 
by  himself  for  its  brevity  and  emphasis.  He  was  awaie 
of  its  singularity  and  feared  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for 
affectation,  but  it  was  a  natural  growth,  with  this  merit 
.  among  others,  that  it  is  the  clearest  of  styles.  No  sentence 
^  /  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  of  its  meaning.  Sterling's  ob- 
jections, however,  had  been  vehement.  Carlyle  admitted 
that  there  was  foundation  for  them,  but  defended  him- 
self. 

I  Slightly  altered  when  printed  in  '  Past  and  Present.^ 
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To  John  Sterling, 

Chelsea :  June  4,  1835. 
The  objections  to  phraseology  and  style  have  good  grounds  to 
stand  on.     Many  of  them  are  considerations  to  which  I  myself  was 
not  blind,  which  there  wera  unluckily  no  means  of  doing  more 
than  nodding  to  as  one  passed.    A  man  has  but  a  certain  strength ;  I 
imperfections  cling  to  him,  which  if  he  wait  till  he  have  brushed  r~ 
off  entirely,  he  will  spin  for  ever  on  his  axis,  advancing  nowhither.  | 
Know  thy  thought — believe  it — ^front  heaven  and  earth  with  it,  in  ^ 
whatsoever  words  nature  and  art  have  made  readiest  for  thee.    If 
one  has  thoughts  not  hitherto  uttered  in  English  books,  I  see 
nothing  for  it  but  you  must  use  words  not  found  there,  must  make  I 
words,  with  moderation  and  discretion  of  course.     That  I  have  not 
always  done  it  so  proves  only  that  I  was  not  strong  enough,  an 
accusation  to  which  I,  for  one,  will  never  plead  not  guilty.     For 
the  rest,  pray  that  I  may  have  more  and  more  sti-ength  !     Surely, 
too,  as  I  said,  all  these  coal  marks  of  yours  shall  be  duly  considered 
for  the  first  and  even  for  the  second  time,  and  help  me  on  my  way. 
But  finally  do  you  reckon  this  really  a  time  for  purism  of  style,  or 
that  style  (mere  dictionary  si^yle)  has  much  to  do  with  the  worth 
or  unworth  of  a  book  ?    I  do  l>ot.    With  w^hole  ragged  battalions  of 
Scott*s  novel  Scotch,  with  Irish,  German,  French  and  even  news- 
l>ai)er  Cockney  (where  literature  is  little  other  than  a  newspaper) 
storming  in  on  us,  and  the  whole  structure  of  our  Johnsonian 
English  breaking  up  from  its  f pundations,  revolution  there  is  visible 
as  everywhere  else. 

'  The  style  1  ah,  the  style ! '  Carlyle  notes  nevertheless 
in  his  journal,  as  if  he  was  uneasy  about  it ;  for  in  the 
^  French  Revolution '  the  peculiarities  of  it  were  more 
marked  than  even  in  *  Sartor : ' — 

The  poor  people  seem  to  think  a  style  can  be  put  off  or  put  on, 
not  Uke  a  skin  but  like  a  coat.  Is  not  a  skin  verily  a  product  and 
close  kinsfellow  of  all  that  lies  under  it,  exact  type  of  the  natiire 
of  the  beast,  not  to  be  plucked  off  without  flaying  and  death  ?  The 
Public  is  an  old  woman.     Let  her  maunder  and  mumble. 

Sterling  was  not  satisfied,  and  again  persisted  in  his  re- 
monstrances. Das  wird  zu  lang^  Carlyle  said ;  '  he  made 
the  letter  into  matches ; '  not  loving  his  friend  the  less  for 
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advice  which  was  faithfully  given,  but  knowing  in  himself 
that  he  could  not  and  ought  not  to  attend  to  it.  Tlie  ^yle 
was  and  is  the  %kin — an  essential  pai-t  of  the  living  or- 
ganisation. 

But  besides  the  style,  Sterling  had  deeper  complaints 
to  make.  He  insisted  on  the  defects  of  Carlyle's  spiritual 
belief,  being  perhaps  led  on  into  the  subject  by  the  failure 
of  Maurice's  eloquence.  '  Sartor '  was  still  the  text.  It 
had  been  ridiculed  in  *  Fraser '  when  it  first  appeared.  It 
had  been  republished  and  admired  in  America,  but  in 
England  so  far  it.  had  met  with  almost  entire  neglect. 
Why  should  this  have  been  ?  It  was  obviously  a  remark- 
able bookj  the  most  remarkable  perhaps  which  had  been 
published  for  many  years. 

YoTi  ask  (said  Carlyle)  why  the  leading  minds  of  the  country 
have  given  the  Clothes  philosophy  no  response  ?  My  good  friend, 
not  one  of  them  has  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  it !  It  issned 
through  one  of  the  main  cloacas  (poor  Fraser)  of  periodical  liter- 
ature, where  no  '  leading  mind,'  I  fancy,  looks  if  he  can  help  it. 
The  poor  book  cannot  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  other  violence  now, 
but  solely  by  the  general  law  of  destiny;  and  /have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it  henceforth.  How  it  chanced  that  no  bookseller  would 
print  it,  in  an  epoch  when  Satan  Montgomery  runs,  or  seems  to 
run,  through  thirteen  editions,  and  the  morning  papers,  on  its 
issuing  through  the  cloaca,  sang  together  in  mere  discord  over  such 
a  creation — this  truly  is  a  question,  but  a  different  one.  Mean- 
while do  not  suppose  the  poor  book  has  not  been  responded  to  ; 
for  the  historical  fact  is,  I  could  show  very  curious  response  to  it 
here,  not  nngratifying,  and  fully  three  times  as  much  as  I  counted 
on,  or  as  the  wretched  farrago  itself  deserved. 

Sterling,  however,  had  found  another  reason  for  the 
comparative  failure. 

You  say  finally  (Carlyle  goes  on),  as  the  key  to  the  whole  mys-  ■ 
tery,  that  Teufelsdr6ckh  does  not  believe  in  a  'personal  God.'    It 
is  frankly  said,  with  a  friendly  honesty  for  which  I  love  you.    A 
grave  charge,  nevertheless— an  awful  charge — to  which,  if  I  mis- 
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take  not,  the  Professor,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  will  reply 
with  some  gesture  expressing  the  solemnest  denial.  In  gesture 
rather  than  in  speech,  for  the  Highest  cannot  be  sx>oken  of  in  words. 
Personal  I  Impersonal  f  One  I  Three !  What  meaning  can  any 
mortal  (after  all)  attach  to  them  in  reference  to  such  an  object  ? 
W&r  dnrf  Mhn  NBmoEN  ?  I  dare  not  and  do  not.  That  you  dare 
and  do  (to  some  greater  extent)  is  a  matter  I  am  far  from  taking 
offence  at.  Nay,  with  aU  sincerity,  I  can  rejoice  that  yon  have  a 
creed  of  that  kind  which  gives  yon  happy  thoughts,  nerves  you  for 
good  actions,  brings  you  into  readier  communion  with  many  good 
men.  My  true  wish  is  that  such  creed  may  long  hold  compactly 
together  in  you,  and  be  '  a  covert  from  the  heat,  a  shelter  from 
the  storm,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.*  Well 
is  it  if  we  have  a  printed  litany  to  pray  from  ;  and  yet  not  iU  if  we 
can  pray  even  in  silence;  for  silence  too  is  audible  there.  Finally 
assure  yourself  that  I  am  neither  Pagan  nor  Turk,  nor  circumcised 
Jew ;  but  an  unfortunate  Christian  individual  resident  at  Chelsea 
in  this  year  of  grace,  neither  Pantheist,  nor  Pot-theist,  nor  any 
Theist  or  1st  whatsoever,  having  the  most  decided  contempt  for  all 
such  manner  of  system-builders  or  sect-founders — as  far  as  con-  J 
tempt  may  be  compatible  with  so  mild  a  nature — feeling  well  be-/  ^ 
forehand  (taught  by  long  experience)  that  all  such  are  and  ever) 
must  be  wrong,  ^  By  God*s  blessing  one  has  got  two  eyes  to  look 
with,  also  a  mind  capable  of  knowing,  of  believing.  That  is  all 
the  creed  I  will  at  this  time  insist  on.  And  now  may  I  beg  one 
thing  :  that  whenever  in  my  thoughts  or  your  own  you  fall  on  any 
dogma  that  tends  to  estrange  you  from  me,  pray  believe  that  to  be 
false,  false  as  Beels&ebul;>,  till  you  get  clearer  evidence  ? 

This  is  an  explicit  statement,  and  no  one  who  knew 
Carlyle  or  has  read  his  books  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  it. 
It  is  true  also  that  while  in  London  he  belonged  to  no 
recognised  body  of  believers,  regarding  all  such  as  '  system- 
mongers '  with  whom  he  could  have  nothing  to  do.  He 
had  attended  the  Presbyterian  clmrch  in  Annandale,  for) 
it  was  the  communion  in  which  he  was  bom.  He  had' 
read  the  Bible  tQ  his  houseliold  at  Craigenputtock.  But' 
the  Kirk  in  London  was  not  the  Kirk  in  Scotland.  He 
made  one  or  two  experiments  to  find  something  not  en-/ 
tirely  unworthy. 
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I  tried  varioos  chapels  (he  said  to  me) ;  I  found  in  each  some 
vulgar  illiteiate  man  declaiming  about  matters  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  I  tried  the  Church  of  England.  I  found  there  a  decent 
educated  gentleman  reading  out  of  a  book  words  yerj  beautiful 
which  had  expressed  once  the  sincere  thoughts  of  pious  admirable 
souls.  I  decidedly  preferred  the  Church  of  England  man,  but  I 
had  to  say  to  him :  '  I  perceive,  sir,  that  at  the  bottom  you  know 
as  little  about  the  matter  as  the  other  fellow.' 

\]  Thus,  with  tlie  Church  of  England,  too,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  connect  himself,  and  as  it  was  the  mle  of  his  life  not 
only  never  to  profess  what  he  did  not  believe,  but  never 
by  his  actions  to  seem  to  believe  it,  he  stayed  away  and 
went  to  no  place  of  worship  except  accidentally. 

Meanwhile  the  fortnight's  idleness  expired ;  he  went  to 
work  again  over  his  lost  volume,  but  became  *  so  sick '  that 
he  still  made  little  progress.  Emerson  continued  to  press 
him  to  move  for  good  and  all  to  America,  where  he  would 
find  many  friends  and  a  congenial  audience  for  his  teach- 
ing ;  and  more  than  once  he  thought  of  leaving  the  un- 
lucky thing  unwritten  and  of  acting  on  Emerson's  advice. 
He  was  very  weary,  and  the  books  with  which  he  tried  to 
distract  himself  had  no  chai*m. 

JournoL 

May  26,  1835.— Went  on  Sunday  with  WordBrworth's  new  volume 
to  Kensington  Gkurdens ;  got  through  most  of  it  there.  A  pictui'o 
of  a  wren's  nest,  two  pictures  of  such  almost  all  that  abides  with 
me.  A  genuine  but  a  small  diluted  man.  No  other  thing  can  I 
•  think  of  him ;  they  must  sing  and  they  must  say  whatsoever  seems 
good  to  them.  Coleridge's  'Table  Talk,'  also  insignificant  for 
most  part,  a  helpless  Psyche  overspun  with  Church  of  England 
cobwebs ;  a  weak,  diflFusive,  weltering,  ineffectual  man.  The  Nunc 
Domine's  I  hear  chanted  about  these  two  persons  had  better  pro- 
voke no  reply  from  me.  What  is  false  in  them  passes.  What  is 
true  deserves  acceptance — speaks  at  least  for  a  fense  on  their  part. 

The  book — the  poor  book— can  make  no  progress  at  alL     I  sit 
down  to  it  every  day,  but  feel  broken  down  at  the  end  of  a  page  ;. 
page  too  not  written,  only  scribbled.     Suppose  that  we  did  throw 
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it  by.  It  is  not  by  paper  alone  that  a  man  lives.  My  bodily  health 
is  actually  very  bad.  To  get  a  little  rest  and  bloom  up  again  out 
of  this  wintry  obstruction,  impotence,  and  desolation^  were  the 
first  attainment.  To-day  I  am  full  of  dyspepsia,  but  also  of  hope. 
The  world  is  no/  a  bonehouse ;  it  is  a  living  home,  better  or  worse. 
Disastrous  ttnlightl  dim  eclipse!  That  is  the  state  I  sit  in  at 
present.  Singular,  too,  how  near  my  extreme  miseiy  is  to  peace, 
almost  to  some  transient  glimpses  of  happiness.  It  seems  to  me  I 
shall  either  before  long  recover  myself  into  life  (alas  1  I  have  never 
yet  lived)  or  end  it,  which  alternative  is  not  undesirable  to  me.  I 
am  actually  learning  to  take  it  easier. 

Coleridge's  '  Table  Talk '  insignificant  yet  expressive  of  Ck)le- 
ridge  :  a  gpreat  possibility  that  has  not  realised  itself.  Never  did 
I  see  such  apparatus  got  ready  for  thinking,  and  so  little  thought. 
He  mounts  scafiblding,  pulleys,  and  tackle,  gathers  all  the  tools  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  labour,  with  noise,  demonstration,  pre- 
cept, abuse,  and  sets — three  bricks.  I  do  not  honour  the  man.  I 
pity  him  (with  the  opposite  of  contempt) ;  see  in  him  one  glorious 
up-struggling  ray  (as  it  were)  which  perished,  all  but  ineffectual, 
in  a  lax,  languid,  impotent  character.  This  is  my  theory  of  Cole- 
ridge— veiy  different  from  that  of  liis  admirers  here.  Nothing,  I 
find,  confuses  me  more  than  the  admiration,  the  kind  of  man  ad- 
mired, I  see  current  here.  So  measurable  these  infinite  men  do 
seem,  so  imedifying  the  doxologies  chanted  to  them.  Yet  in  that 
also  there  is  something  which  I  really  do  try  to  profit  by.  The 
man  that  lives  has  a  real  way  of  living,  built  on  thought  of  one  or 
the  other  sort.  He  is  a  fact.  Consider  him.  Draw  knowledge 
from  him. 

No  work  to-day,  as  of  late  days  or  weeks,  neither  does  my  con- 
science much  reproach  me.  This  is  rather  curious.  Significant  of 
what? 

It  was  significant  of  a  growing  misgiving  on  Carlyle's 
part  tliat  lie  had  mistaken  his  profession,  and  that  as  a 
man  of  letters — as  a  trae  and  honest  man  of  letters — he 
could  not  live.  Everything  was  against  him.  No  one 
wanted  him ;  no  one  believed  his  report ;  and  even  Fate 
itself  was  now  warning  him  off  with  menacing  finger. 
Still  in  a  lamed  condition  he  writes  on  June  4  to  his 
mother : 
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I  have  grave  doubts  about  many  things  connected  with  this  book 
of  mine  and  books  in  general,  for  all  is  in  the  uttermost  confusion 
in  that  line  of  business  here.  But,  Gk)d  be  thanked,  I  have  no 
doubt  about  my  course  of  duty  in  the  world,  or  that,  if  I  am  driven 
back  at  one  door,  I  must  go  on  trying  at  another.  There  are  some 
two  or  even  three  outlooks  opening  on  me  unconnected  with  books. 
One  of  these  regards  the  business  of  national  education  which  Par- 
liament is  now  busy  upon,  in  which  I  mean  to  tiy  all  my  strength 
to  get  something  to  do,  for  my  conscience  greatly  approves  of  the 
work  as  useful.  Whether  I  shall  succeed  herein  I  cannot  with  the 
smallest  accuracy  guess  as  yet.  Another  outlook  invites  my  con- 
sideration from  America,  a  project  chalked  out  for  passing  a  winter 
over  the  water  and  lecturing  there.  Something  or  other  we  shall 
devise.  I  shall  probably  have  fixed  on  nothing  till  we  meet  and 
have  a  smoke  together,  and  get  the  thing  all  aummered  and  mniered 
talking  together  freely  once  more. 

It  was  a  mere  chance  at  this  time  that  the  '  French 
Revolution '  and  literature  with  it  were  not  flung  aside  for 
good  and  all,  and  that  the  Carlyle  whom  the  world  knows 
had  never  been.  If  Charles  BiiUer,  or  Molesworth,  or  any 
other  leading  Kadical  who  had  seen  his  worth,  had  told 
the  Government  that  if  they  meant  to  begin  in  earnest  on 
the  education  of  the  people,  here  was  the  man  for  them, 
Carlyle  wonld  have  closed  at  once  with  the  offer.  The 
effort  of  writing,  always  great  (for  he  wrote,  as  his  bmther 
I  said,  *  with  his  heart's  blood '  in  a  state  of  fevered  tension), 
the  indifference  of  the  world  to  his  past  work,  his  uncer- 
tain future,  his  actual  poverty,  had  already  burdened  him 
1  beyond  his  strength.  He  always  doubted  whether  he  had 
lany  special  talent  for  literature.  He  was  conscious  of 
possessing  considerable  powers,  but  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred at  all  times  to  have  found  a  use  for  them  in  action. 
And  everything  was  now  conspiring  to  drive  him  into  an- 
other career.  If  nothing  could  be  found  for  him  at  home, 
America  was  opening  its  arms.  He  could  lecture  for  a 
season  in  New  England,  save  sufficient  money,  and  then 
draw  away 'into  the  wilderness,  to  build  a  new  Scotsbrig 
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in  the  western  forest.  So  the  possibility  presented  itself 
to  him  in  this  interval  of  enforced  helplessness.  He  would 
go  away  and  struggle  with  the  stream  no  more.  And  yet 
at  the  bottom  of  his  mind,  as  he  told  me,  something  said 
to  him,  '  My  good  fellow,  you  are  not  fit  for  that  either.' 
Perhaps  lie  felt  that  when  ho  was  once  across  the  water, 
America  would  at  any  rate  be  a  better  mother  to  him  than 
England,  would  find  what  he  was  suited  for,  and  would 
not  let  his  faculties  be  wasted.  In  writing  to  his  mother 
he  made  light  of  his  troubles,  but  his  spirit  was  nearly 
broken. 

To  John  Garfyle, 

Chelsea :  Jtme  15, 1885. 
My  poor  ill-starred  '  French  Bevolution '  is  lying  as  a  mass  of 
unformed  nibbifih,  fairly  laid  by  under  lock  and  key.  About  a 
fortnight  after  writing  to  you  last  this  was  the  deliberate  desperate 
resolution  I  came  to.  My  way  was  getting  daily  more  intolerable, 
more  inconsiderable,  comparable,  as  I  often  say,  to  a  man  swim- 
ming in  vacuo.  There  was  labour  nigh  insufferable,  but  no  joy,  no 
furtherance.  My  poor  nerves,  for  long  months  kept  at  the  stretch, 
felt  all  too  waste,  distracted.  I  flung  it  off  by  saying,  *  If  I  never 
write  it,  why  then  it  will  never  be  written.  Not  by  ink  alone  shall 
man  live  or  die.'  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  did  such 
a  thing  ;  neither  do  I  doubt  much  but  that  it  was  rather  wise.  It 
goes  abreast  with  much  that  is  coming  to  a  crisis  with  me.  You 
would  feel  astonished  to  see  with  what  quietude  I  have  laid  down 
my  head  on  its  stone  pillow  in  these  circumstances,  and  said  to* 
Poverty,  Dispiritment,  Exclusion,  Necessity,  and  the  Devil,  *  Go 
your  co\use,  friends ;  behold,  I  lie  here  and  rest.'  In  fact,  with 
aU  the  despair  that  is  round  about  me,  there  is  not  in  myself,  I  <io 
think,  the  least  desperation.  I  feel  rather  as  if,  quite  possibly,  I 
might  be  about  bursting  the  accursed  enchantment  that  has  held 
me,  aU  my  weary  days,  in  nameless  thraldom,  and  actually  begin- 
ning to  be  alive.  There  has  been'  much  given  me  to  suffer,  to 
learn  from,  this  last  year.  That  things  should  come  to  a  crisis  is 
what  I  wish.  Also  how  true  it  is,  Deux  crfflictions  mises  ensemble 
peuvent  devenir  une  consolation.  On  the  whole  I  shall  never  regret 
coming  to  London,  where  if  boundless  confusion,  some  elements 
of  order  have  also  met  me  \  above  all  things,  the  real  faces  and 
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liyes  of  mj  fellow  mortals,  stupid  or  wise,  so  nnspeakably  instnic- 
tive  to  me.^  Fancy  me  for  the  present  reading  all  manner  of  silly 
books,  and  for  these  late  days  one  pregnant  book,  Dante's  '  In- 
ferno ; '  mnning  about  amongst  people  and  things,  looking  even  of 
a  bright  sunset  on  Hyde  Park  and  its  gloiy ;  I  sitting  on  the  stump 
of  an  oak,  it  rolling  and  curvetting  past  me  on  the  Serpentine 
drive,  really  vety  superb  and  given  gratis.  Unspeakable  thoughts 
rise  out  of  it.  This,  then,  is  the  lost  efflorescence  of  the  Tree  of 
Being.  Hengst  and  Horsa  were  bearded,  but  ye  gentlemen  have 
got  razors  and  breeches ;  and  oh,  my  fair  ones,  how  are  ye  changed 
since  Boadicea  wore  her  own  hair  unfrizzled  hanging  down  as  low 
as  her  hips  t  The  Queen  Anne  hats  and  heads  have  dissolved  into 
air,  and  behold  you  here  and  me,  prismatic  light-streaks  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sacred  night.    And  so  it  goes  on. 

As  writing  seemed  impossible,  Carlyle  had  determined 
to  go  to  Scotland  after  all.  Lady  Clare  had  meant  to  be 
in  England  soon  after  midsummer,  bringing  John  Car- 
lyle with  her.  John  was  now  the  great  man  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  man  of  income,  the  travelled  doctor  from  Italy, 
the  companion  of  a  peeress.  His  arrival  was  looked  for- 
ward to  at  Scotsbrig  with  natural  eagerness.  Carlyle  and 
he  were  to  go  down  together  and  consult  with  their  mother 
about  future  plans.  Mrs.  Carlyle  would  go  with  them  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  mother.  The  journey  might  be  an  ex- 
pense, but  John  was  rich,  and  the  fares  to  Edinburgh  by 
steamer  were  not  considerable.  In  the  gloom  that  hung 
•  over  Chelsea  this  prospect  had  been  the  one  streak  of  sun- 
shine— and  unhappily  it  was  all  clouded  over.  Lady  Clare 
could  not  come  home  after  all,  and  John  was  obliged  to 

^In  the  joamal  nnder  the  same  date  Carlyle  says  :  *  Very  often  of  late  has 
this  Btansa  of  Goethe's  oome  into  my  mind.  I  translated  it  in  the  Wander^ 
Jahre^  but  never  understood  it  before : — 

'*  There  in  others'  looks  discover 

What  thy  own  life's  coarse  has  been, 
And  thy  deeds  of  years  past  over 
In  thy  feUow-men  be  seen.*' 

It  is  verily  sa  I  am  painfully  learning  much  here,  if  not  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  people,  yet  by  their  existence,  nay  by  their  stupidity.  Leain-— live  and 
learn.* 
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remain  with  her,  though  with  a  promise  of  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  the  autumn.  At  Badical  Scotsbrig  there  was  in- 
dignation enough  at  a  fine  lady's  caprices  destroying  other 
people's  pleasures.  Carlyle  more  gently  '  could  pity  the 
heart  that  sufEered,  whether  it  beat  under  silk  or  under 
sackcloth  ; '  for  Lady  Clare's  life  was  not  a  happy  one. 
He  collected  his  energy.  To  soften  his  wife's  disappoint- 
ment, he  invited  Mrs.  Welsh  to  come  immediately  on  a 
long  visit  to  Cheyne  Kow.  Like  his  father  he  resolved  to 
*  gar  himself  '  finish  the  burnt  volume  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, and  to  think  no  more  of  Scotland  till  it  was  done. 
The  sudden  change  gave  him  back  his  strength. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig, 

Chelsea :  June  30,  1835. 

Ab  for  OTU*  own  phare  there  is  need  of  a  new  resolution,  and  we 
have  gone  far  to  form  ours.  Jane  thinks  that  if  we  are  to  wait  till 
September  it  will  be  needless  for  her  to  come  to  Scotland  this 
year.  She  had,  in  the  main,  only  her  mother  to  see  there,  and  it 
seems  the  shorter  way  to  send  for  her  mother  up  hither  without 
delay.  Jack  and  I,  if  he  is  coming,  can  go  to  Scotland  by  onr- 
selves.  At  lowest,  when  Mrs.  Welsh  was  returning,  I  would  ac- 
company her,  and  you  would  see  me  at  least.  I  at  any  rate  am  to 
f aU  instantly  to  voork  again,  having  now  filled  up  my  full  measure 
of  idleness.  That  wretched  burnt  MS.  must,  if  the  gae  of  life  re- 
mains in  me,  be  replaced.  ' It  shall  be  done,  sir,*  as  the  Cockneys 
say.  After  that  the  whole  world  is  before  me,  where  to  choose 
from.  I  cannot  say  I  am  in  the  least  degree  Hining  heart*  in 
these  perplexities.  Nay,  I  think  in  general  I  have  not  been  in  so 
good  heart  these  ten  years.  London  and  its  quackeries  and  follies 
and  confusions  does  not  daunt  me.  I  look  on  all  matters  that  per- 
tain to  it  with  a  kind  of  silent  defiance,  confident  to  the  last  that 
the  work  my  Maker  meant  me  to  do  I  shall  verily  do,  let  the 
Devil  and  his  servants  obsti-uct.  as  they  will.  The  literary  craft, 
as  I  have  often  explained  to  you,  seems  gone  for  this  generation. 
I  do  not  see  how  a  man  that  will  not  take  the  Devil  into  partner- 
ship— one  of  the  worst  partnerships,  if  I  have  any  judgment — is  to 
exist  by  it  henceforth.  Well,  then,  it  is  gone.  Let  it  ^o  with  a 
blessing.    We  will  seek  for  another  occupation.     We  will  seek  and 
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find.  It  is  on  one's  self  and  what  comes  of  one's  own  doings  that 
all  depends.  However,  I  must  have  this  book  off  my  hands. 
Should  I  even  bum  it,  I  will  be  done  with  it. 

To  John  Carhfle, 

Chelsea:  July 3. 
I  have  decided  to  falling  instantly  to  work  again  with  vigour. 
If  I  can  write  that  *■  Bevolntion '  volume,  the  saddest  afiair  I  ever 
had  to  manage,  I  will  do  it.  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  is  that  it 
were  done  in  almost  any  way ;  weary,  most  weary  am  I  of  it.  I 
will  either  write  it,  or  burn  it,  or  ...  .  One  thing  that  will 
gratify  you  is  the  perceptible  increase  of  health  this  otherwise  so 
scandalous /at£/0n^e;i  (idling)  has  given  me.  I  am  also  farther  than 
ever  from  'tining  heart.*  Nothing  definite  yet  turns  up  for  my 
future  life.  Yet  several  things  turn  more  decisively  down,  which 
is  also  something ;  amongst  others  literature.  I  feel  well  that  it 
is  a  thing  I  shall  never  live  by  here ;  moreover,  that  there  are 
many  things  besides  U  in  God's  universe As  a  last  re- 
source, in  the  dim  background  rises  America,  rise  the  kindest  in- 
vitations there.  I  really  could  go  and  open  my  mouth  in  Boston 
to  that  strange  audience  wHlth  considerable  audacity ;  perhaps  it 
were  the  making  of  me  to  learn  to  speak.  I  really  in  some  moods 
feel  no  kind  of  tendency  to  whimper  or  even  to  gloom.  God's 
world,  ruled  over  by  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  is  round 
me,  and  I  have  taken  my  side  in  it,  and  know  what  I  mean  as  well 
as  the  Prince  knows.  Fancy  me  working  and  not  unhappy  till  I 
hear  from  you.  I  find  I  could  get  employment  and  pay,  writing 
in  the  '  Times,'  but  I  will  have  no  trade  with  that.  Old  Sterling 
amuses  me  a  little ;  has  eyes ;  has  had  them  on  men  and  men's 
ways  many  years  now,  a  trenchant,  clean- washed,  military  old  gen- 
tleman. 

Things  after  this  began  to  brighten.  Mi's,  Welsh  came 
up  to  cheei*  lier  daughter^  whose  heart  had  ahnost  failed 
like  her  husband's,  for  she  had  no  fancy  for  an  American 
forest.  Carlyle  went  vigorously  to  work,  and  at  last  suc- 
cessfully. In  ten  days  he  had  made  substantial  progress, 
though  with  'immense  difficulty'  still.  *It  was  and  re- 
mained the  most  uno^rateful  and  intolerable  task  he  had 
ever  undertaken.'    But  he  felt  that  he  was  getting  on 
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with  it,  and  recovered  bis  peace  of  mind.  He  even  be- 
gan to  be  interested  again  in  the  subject  itself,  which  had 
become  for  the  time  entirely  distasteful  to  him,  and  to 
I'egret  that  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  better  in  his  treat- 
ment of  it.  Notwithstanding  his  defence  of  his  style  to 
Sterling,  he  wished  the  skin  were  less  ^  rhinoceros-like.' 

Jbwma/. 

•Tu/y  15,  1835. — The  book,  I  do  honestly  apprehend,  will  never 
be  worth  almost  anything.  What  a  deliverance,  however,  merely 
to  have  done  with  it !  This  is  almost  my  only  motive  now.  I  de- 
test the  task,  but  am  hounded  into  it  by  feelings  still  more  detest- 
able. I  ain  all  wrong  about  it  in  my  way  of  setting  it  forth,  and 
cannot  mend  myself.  I  think  often  I  have  mistaken  my  trade. 
That  of  style  gives  me  great  uneasiness.  So  many  persons,  almost 
everybody  that  speaks  to  me,  objects  to  my  style  as  '  too  full  of 
meaning.'  Had  it  no  other  fault  I  I  seldom  read  in  any  dud  of  a 
book,  novel;  or  the  like,  where  the  writing  seems  to  flow  along 
like  talk  (certainly  not '  too  full ')  without  a  certain  pain,  a  certain 
envy.  Ten  pages  of  that  were  easier  than  a  sentence  or  paragraph 
of  mine  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  result.  What  to  do  ?  To  write  on 
the  best  one  can,  get  the  free'st,  sincerest  possible  utterance,  taking 
in  all  guidances  towards  that,  putting  aside  with  best  address  all 
misguidances.  Truly  I  feel  like  one  that  was  bursting  with  mean- 
ing, that  had  no  utterance  for  it,  that  would  and  must  get  one — a 
most  indescribably  imeasy  feeling,  were  it  not  for  the  hope. 

Gradually  the  story  which  he  was  engaged  in  telling 
got  possession  of  him  again.  The  terrible  scenes  of  tlie 
Kevolution  seized  his  imagination,  haunting  him  as  he 
walked  about  the  streets.  London  and  its  giddy  whirl  of 
life,  that  too  might  become  as  Paris  had  been.  Ah !  and 
what  was  it  all  bat  a  pageant  passing  from  darkness  into 
darkness  ? 

The  world  (he  said  in  these  weeks)  looks  often  quite  spectral  to 
me ;  sometimes,  as  in  Regent  Street  the  other  night  (my  nerves 
being  all  shattered),  quite  hideous,  discordant,  almost  InfemaL  I 
bad  been  at  Mrs.  Austin's,  heard  Sydney  Smith  ior  the  fijnst  time 
gufGEtwing,  other  i>erBons  prating,  jargoning.    To  me  through  these 
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ihin  cobwebs  Death  and  Eternity  sate  glaring.  Coming  home- 
wards along  Begent  Street,  through  street- walkers,  through — Ack 
OoU  I  unspeakable  pity  swallowed  up  unspeakable  abhorrence  of 
it  and  of  myself.  The  moon  and  the  serene  nightly  sky  in  Sloane 
Street  consoled  me  a  little.  Smith,  a  mass  of  fat  and  muscularity, 
with  massive  Boman  nose,  piercing  hazel  eyes,  huge  cheeks, 
shrewdness  and  fun,  not  humor  or  eyen  wit,  seemingly  without 
soul  altogether.  Mrs.  Marcet  ill-looking,  honest,  rigorous,  com- 
monplace. The  rest  babble,  babble.  Woe's  me  that  I  in  Meshech 
am !    To  work. 

Drawing-room  society  to  a  man  engaged  in  painting  the 
flowers  of  hell  which  had  grown  elsewhere  on  a  stock  of 
the  same  genus  was  not  likely  to  be  agreeable.  Sydney 
Smith  especially  he  never  heartily  liked,  thinking  that  lie 
wanted  serioasness.  ^  Gad,  sir,  he  believes  it  all,!  Sydney 
had  been  heard  to  say  of  Lord  John  Eiissell  when  speak- 
ing of  some  grave  subject.  Amidst  such  *  spectral '  feel- 
ings the  writing  of  the  *  French  Revolution  '  went  on.  By 
August  10  Carlyle  was  within  sight  of  the  end  of  the  un- 
fortunate volume  which  had  cost  him  so  dear,  and  could 
form  a  notion  of  wiiat  he  had  done.  His  wife,  an  excel- 
cent  judge,  considered  the  second  version  better  than  the 
first.  Carlyle  himself  thought  it  worse,  but  not  much 
worse;  at  any  rate  he  was  relieved  from  the  load,  and 
could  look  forward  to  finishing  the  rest.  Sometimes  he 
thought  the  book  would  produce  an  effect ;  but  he  had 
hoped  the  same  from  '  Sartor,'  and  he  did  not  choose  to 
be  sanguine  a  second  time.  On  September  23  he  was 
able  to  tell  his  brother  that  the  last  line  of  the  volume  was 
actually  written,  that  he  was  entirely  exhausted  and  was 
going  to  Annandale  to  recover  himself. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Ghelaea :  September  28,  1885. 
By  the  real  blessing  and  favour  of  Heaven  I  got  done  with  that 
unutterable  MS.  on  Monday  last,  and  have  wrapped  it  up  there  to 
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lie  till  the  other  two  yolnmes  be  complete.  The  work  does  not 
seem  to  myself  to  be  very  much  worse  than  it  was.  It  is  worse  in  j^ 
the  style  of  expression,  but  better  compacted  in  the  thought.  On  ^ 
the  whole  I  feel  like  a  man  who  had  nearly  killed  himself  in  ac- 
complishing zero.  What  a  deliverance  I  I  shall  never  without  a 
kind  of  shudder  look  back  at  the  detestable  state  of  enchantment 
I  have  worked  in  for  these  six  months  and  am  now  blessedly  de* 
livered  from.  The  rest  of  the  book  shall  go  on  quite  like  chilcTs 
play  in  comparison.  Also  I  do  think  it  will  be  a  queer  book,  one 
of  the  queerest  published  in  this  century,  and  can,  though  it  can- 
not be  popular,  be  better  than  that.  My  Teuf  elsdrdckh  humour, 
no  voluntary  one,  of  looking  through  the  clothes,  finds  singu- 
lar scope  in  this  subject.  Remarkable  also  is  the  '  still  death- 
defiance  *  I  have  settled  into,  equivalent  to  the  most  absolute  sov- 
ereignty conceivable  by  the  mind.  I  say  '  still  death-defiance,' 
yet  it  is  not  unblended  with  a  great  fire  of  hope  unquenchable, 
which  glows  up  silent,  steady,  brighter  and  brighter.  My  one 
thought  is  to  be  done  with  this  book.  Innumerable  things  point 
all  that  way.  My  whole  destiny  seems  as  if  it  lost  itself  in  chaos 
there  (for  my  money  also  g^ts  done  then) — in  chaos  which  I  am  to 
recreate  or  perish  miserably — an  arrangement  which  I  really  re- 
gard as  blessed  comparatively.  So  I  sit  here  and  write,  composed 
in  mood,  responsible  to  no  man  and  no  thing ;  only  to  GK>d  and 
my  own  conscience,  with  publishers,  reviewers,  hawkers,  bill- 
stickers  indeed  on  the  earth  around  me,  but  with  the  stars  and  the 
azure  eternity  above  me  in  the  heavens.  Let  us  be  thankfuL  On 
the  whole  I  am  rather  stupid ;  or  rather  I  am  not  stupid,  for  I  feel 
a  fierce  glare  of  insight  in  me  into  many  things.  Not  stupid,  but 
I  have  no  8leig7U(fhandj  a  raw  xmtrained  savage — for  every  trained 
civilised  man  has  that  sleight,  and  is  a  bred  workman  by  having 
it,  the  bricklayer  with  his  trowel,  the  painter  with  his  brush,  the 
writer  with  his  pen.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  '  one  must  just  do 
the  best  he  can  for  a  living,  boy,'  or,  in  my  mother's  phrase* 
'Never  tine  heart,'  or  get  provoked  heart,  which  is  likewise  a 
danger. 

The  jonrual  adds: — 

On  Monday  last,  about  four  o'clock  on  a  wet  day,  I  finished  that 
MS.  I  ought  to  feel  thankful  to  Heaven,  but  scarcely  do  suffi- 
ciently. The  thing  itiself  is  no  thing.  Nevertheless,  the  getting 
done  with  it  was  all  in  alL    I  could  do  no  other  or  better.    The 
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book,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  now  go  on  with  some  impetus.  It  is 
uot  erwhanted  work,  but  fair  da(jrlight  aboyeboard  work,  though 
hard  work,  and  with  a  poor  workman.  I  am  now  for  Scotland,  to 
rest  mvself  and  see  my  mother.  What  a  year  this  has  been  I  I 
have  suffered  much,  but  also  lived  much.  Courage !  hat  firmly 
set  on  head,  foot  firmly  planted.  Fear  nothing  but  fear.  I  fancy 
I  shall  go  in  an  Edinburgh  smack ;  not  tho  worst  way,  and  the 
cheapest  though  slowest. 


CHAPTER  UL 

A.D.  1835-^.    ^T.  40—41. 

Visit  to  Scotland — Hard  conditions  of  life — Scotsbrig — ^Betum  to 
London — ^Effort  of  faith — Lietter  from  his  mother — Schemes 
for  employment — Offer  from  Basil  Montagu — ^Polar  bears — 
Struggles  with  the  book — ^Visit  from  John  Oarlyle — ^Despond- 
ency— Money  anxieties — ^Mrs.  Carlyle  in  Scotland — ^Letters  to 
her — *  Diamond  Necklace '  printed — *  French  Revolution'  fin- 
ished. 

In  the  first  week  in  October  Carlyle  started  for  his  old 
home,  not  in  a  smacl^,  though  he  had  so  purposed,  but  in 
a  steamer  to  Newcastle,  whence  tliere  was  easy  access, 
though  railways  as  yet  were  not,  to  Carlisle  and  Annan- 
dale.  His  letters  and  diary  give  no  bright  picture  of  his 
first  year's  experience  in  London,  and  fate  had  dealt 
hardly  with  him  ;  but  he  had  gained  much  notwithstand- 
ing. His  strong  personality  had  drawn  attention  wherever 
he  had  been  seen.  He  had  been  invited  with  his  wife 
into  cultivated  circles,  literary  and  political.  The  Ster- 
lings wei'e  not  the  only  new  friends  whom  they  had  made. 
Their  poverty  was  unconcealed ;  there  was  no  sham  in  . 
either  of  the  Carlyles,  and  there  were  many  persons  anx- 
ious to  help  them  in  any  form  in  which  help  could  be 
accepted.  Presents  of  all  kinds,  hampers  of  wine,  andjv 
suchlike  poured  in  upon  them.  Carlyle  did  not  speak  of' 
these  things.  He  did  not  feel  them  less  than  other  peo- 
ple, but  he  was  chary  of  polite  expressions  which  are  so 
often  but  half  sincere,  and  he  often  seemed  indifferent  or 
ungracious  when  at  heart  he  was  warmly  grateful.  Mrs. 
Vol.  m.— 4 
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Carlyle,  when  disappointed  of  her  h-ip  to  Scotland,  had 
been  carried  oflF  into  the  country  by  the  Sterlings  for  a 
week  or  two.  In  August  Mrs.  Welsh  came,  and  stayed  on 
while  Carlyle  was  away.  She  was  a  gifted  woman,  a  little 
too  sentimental  for  her  sarcastic  daughter,  and  trouble- 
some with  her  caprices.  Tliey  loved  each  other  dearly 
and  even  passionately.  They  quarrelled  daily  and  made 
it  up  again.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  like  her  husband,  was  not 
easy  to  live  with.  But  on  the  whole  they  were  happy  to 
be  together  again  after  so  long  a  separation.  They  had 
friends  of  their  own  who  gathered  about  them  in  Carlyle's 
absence.  Mrs.  Carlyle  occupied  herself  in  learning  Ital- 
ian, painting  and  arranging  the  rooms,  negotiating  a  sofa 
out  of  her  scanty  allowance,  preparing  a  pleasant  surprise 
when  he  should  come  back  to  his  work.  He  on  his  part 
was  not  left  to  chew  his  own  reflections.  He  was  to  pro- 
vide the  winter  stock  of  bacon  and  hams  and  potatoes  and 
meal  at  Scotsbrig.  He  was  to  find  a  Scotch  lass  for  a  ser- 
vant and  bring  her  back -with  him.  He  was  to  dispose  of 
the  rest  of  the  Craigenputtock  stock  which  had  been  left 
unsold,  all  excellent  antidotes  against  spectral  visions.  He 
had  his  old  Annandale  relations  to  see  again,  in  whose 
fortunes  he  was  eagerly  interested,  and  to  write  long  sto- 
ries about  them  to  his  brother  John.  In  such  occupation, 
varied  with  daily  talks  and  smokes  with  his.  mother,  and 
in  feeding  himself  into  health  on  milk  or  porridge,  Carlyle 
passed  his  holiday.  He  walked  far  and  fast  among  the 
hills,  with  an  understanding  of  their  charm  as  keen  as  an 
artist's,  though  art  he  afPected  to  disdain. 

I  am  sometimes  sad  enough  (he  told  his  brother),  but  that,  too, 
is  profitable.  I  have  moments  of  inexpressible  beauty,  like  auro- 
ral gleams  on  a  sky  all  dark.  My  book  seems  despicable ;  how- 
ever I  will  write  it.  After  that  there  remains  for  me — on  the  whole 
pxaqtly  what  God  has  appointed,  therefore  let  us  take  it  thank- 
fully. 
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One  characteristic  letter  to  his  wife  remains,  written 
from  Scotsbrig  on  this  visit.  It  was  in  reply  to  her  pretty 
Anglo-Italian  epistle  of  October  26.* 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Sootsbrig :  November  2, 1885. 
All  people  say,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  I  myself  rather 
feel,  that  my  health  is  greatly  improved  since  I  got  hither.  Alas  I 
the  state  of  wreckage  I  was  m,  fretted,  as  thou  say  est,  to  fiddle- 
strings,  was  enonnons.  Even  yet,  after  a  month's  idleness  and 
much  recovery,  I  feel  it  all  so  well.  Silence  for  a  solar  year ;  this, 
were  it  possible,  would  be  my  blessedness.  All  is  so  black,  con- 
fused, about  me,  streaked  with  splendour  too  as  of  heaven ;  and  I 
the  most  helpless  of  mortals  in  the  middle  of  it.  I  could  say  with 
Job  of  old,  *  Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  O  my  friends.' 
And  thou,  my  poor  Goody,  depending  on  cheerful  looks  of  mine 
for  thy  cheerfulness  I  For  God's  sake  do  not,  or  do  so  as  little  as  \ 
possible.  How  I  love  thee,  what  I  think  of  thee,  it  is  not  prob-  ( 
able  that  thou  or  any  mortal  will  know.  But  cheerful  looks,  when 
the  heart  feels  slowly  dying  in  floods  of  confusion  and  obstruction, 
are  not  the  thing  I  have  to  give.  Courage,  however — courage  to 
the  last  I  One  thing  in  the  middle  of  this  chaos  I  can  more  and 
more  determine  to  adhere  to — it  is  now  almost  my  sole  iTile  of  life 
— to  clear  myself  of  cants  and  formulas  as  of  poisonous  Nessus 
shirts ;  to  strip  them  off  me,  by  what  name  soever  called,  and  fol< 
low,  were  it  down  to  Hades,  what  I  myself  know  and  see.  Pray 
€k)d  only  that  sight  be  given  me,  freedom  of  eyes  to  see  with.  I 
fear  nothing  then,  nay,  hope  infinite  things.  It  is  a  great  misery 
for  a  man  to  lie,  even  unconsciously,  even  to  himself.  .Also  I  feel 
at  this  time  as  if  I  should  never  laugh  more,  or  rather  say  never 
sniff  and  whiffle  and  pretend  to  laugh  more.     The  despicable  titter 

of  a  ' ,'  for  example,  seems  to  me  quite  criminally  small.    Life 

is  no  frivolity,  or  hypothetical  coquetry  or  whifflery.  It  is  a  great 
'world  of  tmth,'  that  we  are  alive,  that  I  am  alive ;  that  I  saw  the 
'  Sweet  Milk  well '  yesterday,  flowing  for  the  last  four  thousand 
years,  from  its  three  sources  on  the  hill  side,  the  origin  of  Middle - 
bie  Bum,  and  noted  the  little  dell  it  had^hollowed  out  all  the  way, 
and  the  huts  of  Adam's  posterity  built  sluttishly  along  its  course, 
and  a  sun  shining  overhead  ninety  millions  of  miles  off,  and  eter- 

>  Letten  and  Memorials^  vol.  i.  p.  40« 
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nitj  all  ronnd,  and  life  a  yuion,  dream  and  jet  fact  woven  with 
nproar  in  the  loom  of  time.  Withal  it  should  be  said  that  my  bil- 
iousness is  considerable  to-day ;  that  I  am  not  so  nnhappy  as  I 
talk,  nay,  perhaps  rather  happy  ;  in  one  word,  that  my  mother  in- 
dulged me  this  morning  in  a  cup  of !  I  am  actually  very  con- 
siderably better  than  when  we  parted. 

The  sheet  is  all  but  done,  and  no  word  of  thanks  for  your  fine 
Italian-English  letter,  which  I  read  three  times  actually  and  did 
not  bum.  It  is  the  best  news  to  me  that  you  are  getting  better ;  that 
you  feel  cheerful,  as  your  writing  indicated.  My  poor  Goody  I  it 
seems  as  if  she  could  so  easily  be  happy  ;  and  the  easy  means  are 
so  seldom  there.  Let  tis  take  it  bravely,  honestly.  It  will  not 
break  us  both.  What  you  say  of  the  sofa  is  interesting,  more  than 
I  Jike  to  confess.  May  it  be  good  for  us  I  I  feel  as  if  an  immeas- 
urable everlasting  sofa  was  precisely  the  thing  I  wanted  even 
now.  Oh  dear !  I  wish  I  was  there,  on  the  simple  greatness  of 
that  one,  such  as  it  is,  and  Goody  might  be  as  near  as  she  liked. 
Hadere  nicJU  mit  deiner  JliuUer,  Liebste,  Trage,  trage;  es  wird  bald 
enden? 

God  bless  thee,  my  poor  little  darling.  I  think  we  shall  be 
happier  some  time,  and  oh,  how  happy  if  God  will ! 

Your  ever  affectionate 

T.  Caklylb. 

The  holiday  lasted  but  four  weeks,  and  Carlyle  was 
agaiu  at  his  work  at  Chelsea.  lie  was  still  restless,  of 
course,  with  so  heavy  a  load  upon  him  :  but  he  did  his 
best  to  be  cheerful  under  it.  Her  chief  resources  were  tlie 
Sterlings  and  the  Italian  lessons,  and  as  long  as  she  was 
well  in  health  her  spirits  did  not  fail.  Him,  too,  the  Ster- 
lings' friendship  helped  much  to  encourage ;  but  he  was 
absorbed  in  his  writing  and  could  think  of  little  else.  To 
his  brother  John  he  was  regular  in  his  accounts  of  him- 
self, and  complained  as  little  as  could  be  expected. 

I  could  Hve  veiy  patiently  (he  said)  amid  this  circle  of  London 
people.  They  are  greatly  the  best  people  I  ever  walked  with. 
One  is  freer  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  esteemed  without 

*  Quarrel  not  with  your  mother,  dearest  Be  patient ;  be  patient.  It  wiU 
soon  end. 
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being  questioned,  more  at  home  than  one  has  been.  I  will  stay 
here  and  try  it  ont  to  the  last ;  but  indeed  my  soul  is  like  to  grow 
quite  sick,  and  I  feel  as  if  no  resting-place  waited  me  on  this  side 
the  Great  Ocean.  It  is  a  petulant,  weak  thought ;  neither  do  I 
long  to  die  till  I  have  done  my  task.  I  think,  however,  I  will  quit 
literature. 

Journal, 

December  23,  1835. — ^To  write  of  the  conditions,  external  and  es- 
pecially internal,  in  which  I  live  at  present,  is  impossible  for  me ; 
unprofitable  were  it  possible.  Bad  bodily  health  added  to  all  the 
rest  makes  the  ungainliest  result  of  it,  frightful,  drawing  towards 
what  consummation  ?  Silence  is  better.  Be  silent,  be  calm,  at 
least  not  mad.  On  the  4th  of  this  month,  not  without  remember- 
ing and  bitterly  considering,  I  completed  my  fortieth  year.  Spir- 
itual strength,  as  I  feel,  still  grows  in  me.  All  other  things,  out- 
ward fortune,  business  among  men,  go  on  crumbling  and  decay- 
ing. Cest  egal  Providence  again  is  leading  me  through  dark, 
burning,  hideous  ways  towards  new  heights  and  developments. 
Nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  is  certain  to  me,  except  the  Divine 
Infernal  character  of  this  universe  I  live  in,  worthy  of  horror, 
worthy  of  worship.    So  much,  and  what  I  can  infer  from  that. 

Nothing  came  of  the  national  education  scheme.  Car-  \-' 
lyle  was  not  a  person  to  push  himself  into  notice.  Either 
Buller  and  his  other  friends  did  not  exert  themselves  for 
him,  or  they  tried  and  failed ;  governments,  in  fact,  do 
not  look  out  for  servants  among  men  who  are  speculating 
about  the  nature  of  the  universe.  Then  as  always  the 
doors  leading  into  regular  employment  remained  closed. 
From  his  mother  as  far  as  possible  he  concealed  his  anxi- 
eties. But  she  knew  him  too  well  to  be  deceived.  She, 
too,  was  heavy  at  heart  for  her  idolised  son,  less  on  account 
of  his  uncertain  prospects  than  for  the  want  of  faith,  as 
she  considered  it,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  his  trouble. 
He  told  her  always  that  essentially  he  thought  as  she  did, 
but  she  could  hardly  believe  it ;  and  though  she  no  longer 
argued  or  remonstrated,  yet  she  dwelt  in  her  letters  to 
him,  in  her  own  simple  way,  on  the  sources  of  her  own 
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consolation.  She  was  intensely  interested  in  his  work. 
She  was  identifying  herself  with  the  progress  of  it  by 
making  him  a  new  dressing-gown  which  was  to  be  his 
when  the  book  was  finished.  Yet  what  was  it  all  com- 
pared with  the  one  thing  needful  ?  One  of  her  letters  to 
him — one  out  of  many — may  be  inserted  here  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  this  noble  woman  really  was. 

Margaret  Carlyle  to  Thomas  Carlyle, 

Sootsbrig :  December  15, 1885. 
Dear  Son, — I  need  not  say  how  glad  I  was  to  see  your  hand  once 
more.  It  had  been  lying  at  the  post-office  for  some  time,  I  think, 
for  I  had  got  the  Annan  ones  the  day  before,  which,  I  think,  must 
have  been  sent  later  than  it  They  were  all  thrice  welcoma  I 
am  glad  to  hear  you  are  getting  on  with  your  book,  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  you  hare  had  to  struggle  with,  which  have  been 
many.  I  need  not  say,  for  you  know  already,  I  wish  it  a  happy 
and  a  long  life.  Keep  a  good  heart.  May  God  give  us  all  grace 
to  stay  our  hearts  on  Him  who  has  said  in  His  word,  *  He  will 
keep  them  in  perfect  peace,  whose  minds  are  stayed  on  Him,  be- 
cause they  trust  in  Him.' 

Wait  on  the  Lord  and  be  thoa  strong, 

And  He  shall  strength  afford 
Unto  tiiy  heart :  yea,  do  thoa  wait, 

I  say,  upon  the  Lord. 
What  time  my  heart  is  orerwhehned 

And  in  perplexity,  ^ 
Do  Thou  me  lead  nnto  the  Bock 

That  higher  is  than  L 

Let  us  not  be  careful  what  the  world  thinks  of  us,  if  we  can  say 
with  a  good  conscience  with  Toplady  : 

Careless,  myself  a  dying  man, 

Of  dying  men^a  esteem ; 
Happy,  oh  Lord,  if  Thou  approve. 

Though  all  beside  condemn. 

You  will  say  *  I  know  all  these  things.*  But  they  are  sooner  said 
than  done.  Be  of  courage,  my  dear  son,  and  seek  God  for  your 
guide. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  of  John  having  got  to  Home.    He  has  had 
many  wanderings,  poor  fellow !    When  you  write,  will  you  thank 
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him  for  his  letter  he  sent  me  ?  I  was  got  rather  uneasy  abont 
him.  I  think  there  are  none  that  has  got  so  much  cause  of  thank- 
f  alness  as  L  We  are  all  going  on  the  old  way,  but  it  has  been 
such  a  year  as  I  do  not  remember  for  bad  weather.  It  has  grown 
woi*8e  and  worse.  Nevertheless  it  is  better  than  we  deserve,  for 
we  are  froward  children,  a  sinful  generation.  God  be  merciful  to 
TLS  sinners.  He  has  never  dealt  with  us  as  we  deserve.  I  have 
been  full  well  all  this  winter,  till  I  got  a  face  cold  and  toothache. 
It  is  better  now,  almost  gone.  I  keep  good  fires  and  am  very  di-y 
and  comfortable. 

Give  my  love  to  your  Goody.  I  am  glad  to  hear  she  is  rather 
better.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  you  both  here  to  rest  a  while  when 
the  fight  is  over.  There  perhaps  never  was  a  greater  scrawl. 
Wink  at  it.    God  bless  youj  my  dear  children. 

Your  affectionate  Mother, 

Mabqabet  a.  Oaslyjm. 

Another  shorter  letter  followed,  to  which  and  to  this 
one  Carlyle  answered. 

I  got  your  three  words,  mother,  and  was  right  glad  of  them  in 
the  absence  of  more.  I  assure  you  I  will  be  '  canny '—nay  I  must, 
for  a  little  overwork  hurts  me,  and  is  found  on  the  morrow  to  be 
quite  the  contrary  of  gain.  I  have  many  a  rebellious,  trouble- 
some thought  in  me,  proceeding  not  a  little  from  ill  health  of 
body.  But  I  deal  with  them  as  I  best  can,  and  get  them  kicked 
out  Pride !  pride  I  as  I  often  say.  It  lies  deep  in  me,  and  must 
be  beaten  out  with  many  stripes.  The  young  clergyman,  John 
Sterling  [did  he  wish  innocently  to  please  his  mother  by  the  cleri- 
cal character  of  his  friend?],  comes  very  much  about  me,  and 
proves  by  far  the  lovablest  man  I  have  met  for  many  a  year.  His 
speech  always  enlivens  me  and  shortens  the  long  ^iralks  we  some- 
times take. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  Carlyle  (as  he  told  me)  to  speak  \ 
with  or  write  to  his  mother  directly  about  religion.  She/ 
quieted  her  anxieties  as  well  as  she  could  by  recoojnising 
the  deep  unquestionable  piety  of  her  son's  nature.  It  was 
on  tlie  worldly  side,  after  all,  that  there  was  real  cause  for 
alarm.  The  little  stock  of  money  would  be  gone  now  in 
a  few  months  ^  and  then  what  was  to  be  done  ?     America 
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seemed  the  only  resource.  Yet  to  allow  such  a  man  to 
expatriate  himself — a  man,  too,  who  wonld  be  contented 
with  the  barest  necessaries  of  life — because  in  England  he 
could  not  live,  would  be  a  shame  and  a  scandal ;  and  va- 
rious schemes  for  keeping  hitn  were  talked  over  among 
his  friends.  The  difficulty  was  that  he  was  himself  so 
stubborn  and  impracticable.  Ho  would  not  write  in  the 
'  Times,'  because  the  *  Times '  was  committed  to  a  great 
political  party,  and  Carlyle  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
parties.  Shortly  after  he  came  back  from  Scotland,  he 
was  offered  the  editorship  of  a  newspaper  at  Lichfield. 
This  was  unacceptable  for  the  same  reason;  and  if  ho 
could  have  himself  consented,  his  wife  would  not.  She 
could  never  persuade  herself  that  her  husband  would  fail 
to  rise  to  greatness  on  his  own  lines,  or  allow  him  to  take 
an  inferior  situation.  In  mentioning  this  Lichfield  pro- 
posal to  his  brother  John,  she  said  : — 

I  declare  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  I  can  never  get  myself  worked 
up  into  proper  anxiety  about  how  soul  and  body  are  to  be  kept  to- 
gether. The  idea  of  starvation  cannot  somehow  ever  be  brought 
home  to  my  bosom.  I  have  always  a  sorb  of  larking  assuranoo 
that  if  one*B  bread  ceases  it  will  be  })os8ible  to  live  on  pie-cmst. 
Besides,  whose  bread  ever  does  entirely  cease  who  has  brains  and 
fingers  to  bake  it,  unless  indeed  he  be  given  over  to  Salthound ' 
in  the  shape  of  strong  liquors,  which  is  not  my  case  happily  ? 

A  more  singular  proposition  reached  Carlyle  from  an- 
other quarter,  kindly  meant  perhaps,  but  set  forward  with 
an  air  of  patronage  which  the  humblest  of  men  would 
have  resented  unless  at  the  last  extremity  ;  and  humility 
was  certainly  not  one  of  Carlyle's  qualities.  The  Basil 
Montagus  had  been  among  the  first  friends  to  whom  he 
had  been  introduced  by  Irving  when  he  came  to  London  in 
1824.  Great  things  had  been  then  expected  of  him  on 
Living's  report.     Mrs.   Montagu   had  interested  herself 

■ 

>  Carlylean  name  for  Satan. 
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deeply  in  all  his  concerns.  She  had  been  initiated  into  the 
romance  of  Jane  Welsh's  early  life,  and  it  was  by  her  in- 
terference (which  had  never  been  wholly  forgiven)  that 
her  marriage  with  Carlyle  had  been  precipitated.  For 
some  years  a  correspondence  had  been  kept  up,  somewliat 
inflated  on  Mrs.  Montagu's  side,  but  showing  real  kind- 
ness and  a  real  wish  to  bo  of  use.  The  acquaintance  had 
continued  after  the  Carlyles  settled  in  Chelsea,  but  Mrs. 
Montagu's  advances  had  not  been  very  warmly  received, 
and  were  suspected,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  not  being  com- 
pletely sincere.  The  sympathetic  letter  which  she  had 
ventured  to  write  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  on  Irving's  death  had 
been  received  rather  with  resentment  than  satisfaction. 
Still  the  Montagus  remained  in  the  circle  of  Carlyle's 
friends.  They  were  aware  of  his  circumstances,  and  were 
anxious  to  help  him  if  they  knew  how  to  Set  about  it. 
It  was  with  some  pleasure,  and  perhaps  with  some  re- 
morse at  the  doubts  which  he  had  entertained  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  regard,  that  Carlyle  learned  that  Basil 
Montagu  had  a  situation  in  view  for  him  which,  if  he 
liked  it,  he  might  have — a  situation,  he  was  told,  which 
would  secure  him  a  sufficient  income,  and  would  leave 
him  time  besides  for  his  own  writing.  The  particulars 
were  reserved  to  be  explained  at  a  personal  interview. 
Carlyle  had  been  so  eager,  chiefly  for  his  wife's  sake,  to 
find  something  to  hold  on  to,  that  he  would  not  let  the 
smallest  plank  drift  by  without  examining  it.  He  had  a 
vagne  misgiving,  but  he  blamed  himself  for  his  distrust. 
The  interview  took  place,  and  the  contempt  with  which 
he  describes  Mr.  Montagu's  proposition  is  actually  savage. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Chelsea :  Jatinary  26,  1836. 
Basil  Montagu  had  a  life  benefaction  all  cut  out  and  dried  for 
me — No :  it  depended  on  the  measure  of  gratitude  whether  it  was 
to  be  ready  for  me  or  for  another.    A  clerkship  under  him  at  the 
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rate  of  200^.  a  year,  whereby  a  man  leotnring  also  in  mechanics' 
institutes  in  the  evening,  and  doing  etceteras,  might  live.  I  lis- 
tened with  grave  fixed  eyes  to  the  sovereign  of  quacks,  as  he 
mewed  out  all  the  fine  sentimentalities  he  had  stuffed  into  this 
beggarly  account  of  empi^  boxes — for  which  too  I  had  been  sent 
trotting  many  miles  of  pavement,  though  I  knew  from  the  begin- 
ning it  could  be  only  moonshine — and,  with  grave  thanks  for  this 
potentiality  of  a  clerkship,  took  my  leave  that  night ;  and  next 
morning,  all  still  in  the  potential  mood,  sent  my  indicative  three- 
penny. My  wish  and  expectation  partly  is  that  Montagudom  gen- 
erally would  be  kind  enough  to  keep  its  own  side  of  the  x>&vement. 
Not  very  expressible  is  the  kind  of  feeling  the  whole  thing  now 
raises  in  me-^madness  varnished  over  by  lies  which  you  see  through 
and  through.  One  other  thing  I  could  not  but  remark— the /at^ 
of  Montagu  wishing  me  for  his  clerk  ;  thinking  the  polar  bear,  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  dyspeptic  dejection,  might  safely  be  trusted 
tending  rabbits.  Greater  faith  I  have  not  found  in  Israel.  Let  us 
leave  these  people.  They  shall  hardly  again  cost  me  even  an  ex- 
change of  threepennies. 

The  ^  polar  bear,'  it  might  have  occurred  to  Carlyle,  is 
a  difficult  beast  to  find  accommodation  for.  People  do 
not  eagerly  open  their  doors  to  such  an  inmate.  Basil 
Montagu,  doubtless,  was  not  a  wise  man,  and  was  unaware 
of  the  relative  values  of  himself  and  the  person  that  he 
thought  of  for  a  clerk.  But,  after  all,  situations  suited 
for  polar  bears  are  not  easily  found  outside  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  It  was  not  Basil  Montagu's  fault  that  he  was 
not  a  person  of  superior  quality.  He  knew  that  Carlyle 
was  looking  anxiously  for  employment  with  a  fixed  salary, 
and  a  clerkship  in  his  office  had,  in  his  eyes,  nothing  de- 
grading in  it.  Except  in  a  country  like  Prussia,  where  a 
discerning  government  is  on  the  look-out  always  for  men 
of  superior  intellect,  and  knows  what  to  do  with  them,  the 
most  gifted  genius  must  begin  upon  the  lowest  step  of  the 
ladder.  The  proposal  was  of  couree  an  absurd  one,  and 
the  scorn  with  which  it  was  received  was  only  too  natural; 
but  this  small  incident  shows  only  how  impossible  it  was 
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at  this  time  to  do  anything  for  Carlyle  except  what  was 
actnally  done,  to  leave  liim  to  climb  the  precipices  of  life 
by  his  own  unassisted  sti-ength. 

Thus,  throughout  this  year  1836,  he  remained  fixed  at 
his  work  in  Cheyne  How.  He  wrote  all  the  morning.  In 
the  afternoon  he  walked,  sometimes  with  Mill  or  Sterling, 
more  often  alone,  making  his  own  reflections.  One  even- 
ing in  January,  he  writes :   - 

I  thought  to-day  up  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  seeing  all  the  car- 
riages dash  hither  and  thither,  and  so  many  human  bipeds  cheerily 
hurrying  along,  '  There  you  go,  brothei-s,  in  your  gilt  carriages  and 
prosperities,  better  or  worse,  and  make  an  extreme  bother  and 
confusion,  the  devil  very  largely  in  it.  And  I  too,  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Maker  of  me,  I  too  am  authorized  and  equipped  by  Heaven's 
Act  of  Parliament  to  do  that  small  secret  somewhat,  and  will  do  it 
without  any  consultation  of  yours.  Let  us  be  brothers,  therefore, 
or  at  worst  silent  peaceable  neighbours,  and  each  go  his  own 
way/ 

Carlyle  was  radical  enough  in  the  sense  tliat  he  had  no 
respect  for  the  gilt  carriages,  and  knew  whither  they  were 
probably  rolling,  but  he  had  neither  purppse  nor  wish  to 
be  a  revolutionary  agitator,  knowing  that  revolution  meant 
only  letting  the  devil  loose,  whom  it  was  man's  duty 
to  keep  bound.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  confined  through  the 
winter  and  spring  with  a  dangerous  cough.  He  himself, 
though  he  complained,  was  fairly  well ;  nothing  was  es- 
sentially the  matter,  but  he  slept  badly  from  overwork, 
'  gaeing  stavering  aboot  the  hoose  at  night,'  as  the  Scotch 
maid  said,  restless  alike  in  mind  and  body.  When  he 
paused  from  his  book  to  write  a  letter  or  a  note  in  his 
journal,  it  was  to  discover  a  state  of  nerves  irritated  by 
the  contrast  between  his  actual  performance  and  the  sense 
of  what  he  was  trying  to  accomplish.  The  ease  which  he 
expected  w^hen  the  lost  volume  was  recovered  had  not 
been  found.     The  toil  was  severe  as  ever. 
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JoumaL 

March  22,  1836. — Month  after  month  passes  without  any  notice 
here.  In  some  four  days  I  expect  to  be  done  with  the  chapter 
called  'Legislative/  It  has  been  a  long  and  sorry  task.  My 
healthy  very  considerably  worse  than  nsual,  held  me  painfully 
back.  The  work,  it  oftenest  seems  to  me,  will  never  be  worth  a 
rush,  yet  I  am  writing  it,  as  they  say,  with  my  heart's  blood.  The 
sorrow  and  chagrin  I  suffer  is  very  great.  Physical  pain  is  bad — 
dispiritment,  gloomy  silence  of  rebellion  against  myself  and  all 
the  arrangements  of  my  existence  is  worse.  I  shudder  sometimes 
at  the  abysses  I  discern  in  myself,  the  acrid  hunger,  the  shivering 
sensitiveness,  the  tcickedness  (and  yet  can  I  say  at  this  moment 
that  I  think  myself  rightly  loickecl?)  Confusion  clings  to  a 
man. 

There  is  something  edifying,  however,  in  the  perfectly  composed 
peace  of  mind  with  which  I  have  renounced  one  province  of  my 
interests  and  given  it  up  to  Fortune  to  do  her  own  will  with  it : 
the  economical  province.  Our  money  runs  fast  away  daily.  It 
will  be  about  done  at  the  time  this  book  is  done ;  and  then — my 
destiny,  as  it  were,  ends.  I  seem  not  to  care  a  straw  for  that ; 
nay,  rather  to  like  it,  if  anything,  as  implying  the  end  of  much 
else  that  is  growing  insupportable.  Some  vague  outlook,  which  I 
half  know  to  be  inane,  opens  in  my  imagination  to  America,  or 
some  western  woods  and  solitude,  far  from  the  fret  a&d  confusion 
of  these  places ;  rest  anywhere ;  and  yet  I  still  do  not  want  gener- 
ally to  rest  in  the  grave.  All  fame,  and  so  forth,  seems  the 
[wretchedest  mockery.  It  sometimes  appears  possible  that  it  may 
|come  my  way  too— >for  I  do  not  hide  from  myself  that  I  am  above 
hundreds  that  have  it.  But  even  in  that  case  I  say  honestly  Wozu  ? 
one  dies  soon — soon — and  his  fame !  Say  it  lived  three  centuries 
after  him  I  I  do  pray  to  God  to  be  guided  into  some  more  solid 
anchor  ground,  and  to  leave  that  as  a  restless  quicksand — mud — 
which  has  swallowed  up  so  many,  to  welter  according  to  its  own 
will.  Also,  it  many  times  strikes  me,  Being  in  ill-health  and  so 
miserable,  art  thou  not  of  a  surety  wrong  ?  Why  not  quit  liter- 
ature— with  a  vengeance  to  it — and  turn,  were  it  even  to  sheep 
herding,  where  one  can  be  well  ?  Dark  straits  and  contentions  of 
will  against  constraint  seem  to  threaten  me — I  cannot  help  it. 
Peace  !  peace  I    It  is  one*s  own  mind  that  is  wrong. 
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To  John  (Jarlyle. 

Chelflea :  March  81, 1836. 
It  seems  as  if  I  were  enchanted  to  this  sad  book.  Peace  in  the 
world  there  will  be  none  for  me  till  I  have  it  done ;  and  then  very 
generally  it  seems  the  miserablest  mooncalf  of  a  book,  full  of 
Ziererei  (affectation),  do  what  I  will ;  tumbling  head  foremost 
through  all  manner  of  established  rules.  And  no  money  to  be  had 
for  it ;  and  no  value  that  I  can  count  on  of  any  kind,  simply  the 
blessedness  of  being  done  with  it.  It  comes  across  me  like  the 
breath  of  heaven,  that  I  shall  verily  be  done  with  it  in  some  few* 
weeks  now.  Then  let  it  go,  to  be  trodden  down  in  the  gutters  if 
the  poor  people  like  ;  to  be  lifted  on  poles  if  they  like,  to  be  made 
a  kirk  and  a  mill  of.  The  indifference  that  I  feel  about  all  mortal 
things  is  really  very  considerable.  Glory  and  disgrace,  poverty 
and  wealth,  gig  and  eight,  or  torn  shoe  soles,  behold,  brethren,  it 
is  all  alike  to  me.  I  too  have  my  indefeasible  lot  and  portion  in 
this  God's  universe  of  vapour  and  substance,  and  grudge  you  not, 
and  hate  you  not,  rather  love  you  in  an  underhand  manner  and 
wish  you  speed  on  your  path. 

At  the  back  of  Carlyle's  house  in  Cheyne  Row  is  a  strip 
of  garden,  a  gi-ass  plot,  a  few  trees  and  flower-beds  along 
the  walls,  where  are  (or  were)  some  bits  of  jessamine  and 
a  gooseberry-bush  or  two,  transported  from  Haddington 
and  Craigenputtock.  Here,  when  spring  came  on,  Car- 
lyle  used  to  dig  and  plant  and  keep  the  grass  trim  and 
tidy.  Sterling  must  have  seen  him  with  his  spade  there 
when  he  drew  the  picture  of  Collins  in  the  '  Onyx  Ring,' 
which  is  evidently  designed  for  Carlyle.  The  digging 
must  have  been  more  of  a  relaxation  for  him  than  the 
walks,  where  the  thinking  and  talking  went  on  without 
interruption.  Very  welcome  and  a  real  relief  was  the 
arrival  of  his  brother  John  at  last  in  the  middle  of  April. 
Lady  Clare  could  not  part  with  him  in  the  autumn,  but 
she  had  come  now  herself,  bringing  the  doctor  with  her, 
and  had  allowed  him  three  months'  leave  of  absence.  Half 
his  holiday  was  to  be  spent  in  Cheyne  Row.  The  second 
volume  of  the  '  Revolution '  was  finished,  and  Carlyle  gave 
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liimself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  brothei^'s  company. 
He  had  8ix  weeks  of  real  rest  and  pleasure ;  for  his  curi- 
osity was  insatiable,  and  John,  just  from  Italy,  could  tell 
him  infinite  things  which  he  wanted  to  know.  Scotsbrig, 
of  course,  had  claims  which  were  to  be  respected.  When 
these  w^eeks  wei-e  over,  John  had  to  go  north,  and  Carlyle 
attended  him  down  the  river  to  the  lluU  steamer. 

'  Very  cheery  to  me  poor  Jack,'  he  writes  when  alone  at 
home  again;  *I  feel  without  him  quite  orphaned  and 
alone.'  Alone,  and  at  the  mercy  again  of  the  evil  spirits 
whom  ^  Jack's '  round  face  had  kept  at  a  distance. 

June  1,  1836. — My  dispiritment,  my  sorrow  and  pain  are  great, 
but  I  strive  to  keep  silent.  Silence  is  the  only  method.  I  am 
weaiy  and  heavy-laden,  wearied  of  all  things,  almost  of  life  itself — 
yet  not  altogether.  It  is  fearful  and  wonderful  to  me.  Often  it 
seems  as  if  the  only  giund  and  beautiful  and  desirable  thing  in 
this  dusty  fuliginous  chaos  were  to  die.  Death  !  The  unknown 
sea  of  rest !  Who  knows  what  hidden  harmonies  lie  there  to  wrap 
us  in  softness,  in  eternal  peace,  where  perhaps,  and  not  sooner  or 
elsewhere,  all  the  hot  longings  of  the  soul  are  to  be  satisfied  and 
stiUed  ? 

An  eternity  of  life  were  not  endiirable  to  any  mortal.  To  me 
the  thought  of  it  were  madness  even  for  one  day.  Oh !  I  am  far 
astray,  wandering,  lost,  <  dyeing  the  thirsty  desert  with  my  blood 
in  every  footprint.'  Perhaps  God  and  His  providence  will  be  bel- 
ter to  me  than  I  hope.     Peace,  peace  !  words  are  idler  than  idle. 

I  have  seen  Wordsworth  again.  I  have  seen  Landor,  Americans, 
Frenchmen — Cavaignac  the  Bepublican.  Be  no  word  written  of 
them.  Bubble  bubble,  toil  and  trouble.  I  find  emptiness  and 
chagrin,  look  for  nothing  else,  and  on  the  whole  can  reverence  no 
existing  man,  and  shall  do  well  to  pity  all,  myself  first — or  rather 
last.     To  work  therefore.     That  will  still  me  a  little  if  aught  will. 

The  old,  old  story:  genius,  the  divine  gift  which  men 
so  envy  and  admire,  which  is  supposed  to  lift  its  possessor 
to  a  throne  among  the  gods,  gives  him,  with  the  intensity 
of  insight,   intensity  of  spiritual   suffering.     His  laui-el 
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wreath  is  a  crown  of  thorns.  To  all  men  Carlyle  preached 
the  duty  of  '  consuming  their  own  smoke,'  and  faithfully 
he  fulfilled  his  own  injunction.  He  wrote  no  *  Werthers 
Leiden,' no  musical  *Childe  Harold,' to  relieve  his  own 
heart  by  inviting  the  world  to  weep  with  him.  So  far  as 
the  world  was  concerned,  he  bore  his  pains  in  silence,  and 
only  in  his  journal  left  any  written  record  of  them.  At 
home,  however,  he  conld  not  always  be  reticent ;  and  his 
sick  wife,  whose  spirits  needed  raising,  missed  John's  com- 
panionship as  much  as  her  husband.  The  household  eco- 
nomics became  so  pressing  that  the  book  had  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a  couple  of  weeks  while  Carlyle  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle on  Mirabean,  now  printed  among  the  '  Miscellanies,'  ^ 
for  Mill's  Keview.  Some  fifty  pounds  was  made  by  this ; 
but  by  the  time  the  article  was  finished,  Mrs.  Carlyle  be- 
came so  ill  that  she  felt  that  unless  she  could  get  away  to 
her  mother  'she  would  surely  die.'  Carlyle  himself  could 
not  think  of  moving,  unless  for  a  day  or  two  to  a  friend  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  but  everj'thing  was  done 
that  circumstances  permitted.  She  went  first  to  her  uncle 
at  Liverpool,  meaning  to  proceed  (for  economy)  by  the 
Annan  steamer,  though  in  her  weak  state  slie  dreaded  a 
sea  voyage.  She  was  sent  forward  by  the  coach.  John 
Carlyle  met  her  and  carried  her  on  to  her  mother  at  Temp- 
land,  who  had  a  '  purse  of  sovereigns '  ready  for  her  as  a 
birthday  present  (July  14).  Carlyle  himself  wrote  to  her 
daily,  makmg  the  best  of  his  condition  that  she  might 
have  as  little  anxiety  as  possible  on  his  account.  After 
she  was  gone  he  paid  a  visit  to  John  Mill,  who  was  then 
living  in  the  country. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  at  Templand, 

Chelsea :  Jnly  24,  1836. 
I  must  tell  you  about  the  Mill  visit,  for  I  think  I  sent  you  a 
token  that  I  was  going.     I  went  accordingly.     It  is  a  pretty  coun- 
tiy— a  pretty  village  of  the  English  straggling  wooded  sort.    The 
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Mills  have  joined  some  '  old  carpenter's  shops '  together,  and  made 
a  pleasant  summer  mansion  (connected  by  shed-roofed  passages), 
the  little  drawing-room  door  of  glass  looking  out  into  a  rose  lawn, 
into  green  plains,  and  half  a  mile  off  to  a  most  respectable  wooded 
and  open  broad-shouldered  green  hill.  They  were  as  hospitable 
as  they  could  be.  I  was  led  about,  made  attentive  to  innumerable 
picturesquenesses,  &o.  &c.,  all  that  evening  and  next  day.  .  .  . 
There  was  little  sorrow  visible  in  their  house,  or  rather  none,  nor 
any  human  feeling  at  all ;  bub  the  strangest  unheimlich  kind  of 
composure  and  acquiescence,  as  if  all  human  spontaneity  had 
taken  refuge  in  invisible  comers.  Mill  himself  talked  much,  and 
not  stupidly — far  from  that — ^but  without  emotion  of  any  discerni- 
ble kind.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  withering  or  withered  into  the 
miserablest  metaphysical  sci'oe,^  body  and  mind,  that  I  had  almost 
ever  met  with  in  the  world.  His  eyes  go  twinkling  and  jerking 
with  wild  lights  and  twitches ;  his  head  is  bald,  his  face  brown 
and  dry — poor  fellow  after  all.  It  seemed  to  me  the  strangest 
thing  what  this  man  could  want  with  me,  or  I  with  such  a  man  so 
unheiviJich  to  me.  What  will  become  of  it  ?  Nothing  evil ;  for 
there  is  and  there  was  nothing  dishonest  in  it.  But  I  think  I  shall 
see  less  and  less  of  him.  Alas,  poor  fellow !  It  seems  possible 
too  that  he  may  not  be  very  long  seeable  :  that  is  one  way  of  its 
ending— to  say  nothing  of  my  own  chances. 

As  for  the  chapter  [of  the  *  French  Revolution ']  entitled  *  Sep- 
tember,* the  poor  Goody  knows  with  satisfaction  that  it  is  done. 
I  worked  all  day,  not  all  night :  indeed,  oftenest  not  at  night  at 
all ;  but  went  out  and  had  long  swift-striding  walks — till  t^n — 
under  the  stars.  I  have  also  slept,  in  general,  tolerably.  For  the 
last  ten  days,  however,  I  have  been  poisoned  again  with  vecU  soupy 
beef  being  unattainable.  I  will  know  again.  The  chapter  is  some 
thirty-six  pages  :  not  at  all  a  bad  chapter.  Would  the  Goody  had 
it  to  read !  A  hundred  pages  more,  and  this  cursed  book  is  flung 
out  of  me.  I  mean  to  write  with  force  of  fire  till  that  consumma- 
tion ;  above  all  with  the  speed  of  fire ;  still  taking  intervals,  of 
course,  and  resting  myself.  The  unrested  horse  or  writer  cannot 
work.  But  a  despicability  of  a  thing  that  has  so  long  held  mOf 
and  held  us  both  down  to  the  grindstone,  is  a  thing  I  could  almost 
swear  at  and  kick  out  of  doors;  at  least  most  swiftly  equip  for 
walking  out  of  doors.  Spei'anza^  thou  spairkin  Goody  !  Hopo,  my 
little  lassie  I    It  will  all  be  better  than  thou  thinkest.     For  two  or 

*  Scrae^  *  an  old  shoe '  (Dumfriewhire). 
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thiee  days  I  have  the  most  perfect  rest  now.  Then  Louis  is  to  be 
tried  and  gmllotined.  Then  the  Gironde,  &c.  It  all  stands  pretty 
fair  in  my  head,  nor  do  I  mean  to  investigate  much  more  about  it, 
bnt  to  splash  down  what  I  know  in  large  masses  of  colonrs,  that  it 
may  look  like  a  smoke-and-flame  conflagration  in  the  distance, 
which  it  is.     .    .     . 

My  dear  little  Janekin,  I  must  leave  thee  now.  Write  a  long 
letter.  They  are  all  very  pleasant,  very  good  for  me ;  but  the  *  re- 
posing humour '  would  give  me  the  most  pleasure  of  all.  Qehab 
dich  woM  I  Sey  hold  mir  /  Hbffe  ;  zweifle  nicht.  (Keep  well  I  Be 
good  to  me !  Hope ;  do  not  tine  heart.)  Kiss  your  kind  mother 
forme.    Adieu  I  Aurevoirf 

Ever  affectionately  thine, 

T.  CabltiiBL 

His  heart  was  less  light  than  he  tried  to  make  it  appear. 
Tlie  journal  of  August  1  says :  — 

Have  finished  chapter  i.  (September)  of  my  third  volume,  and 
gone  idle  a  week  after,  till  as  usual  I  am  now  reduced  to  a  caput 
moriuum  again,  and  do  this  day  begin  my  second  chapter,  to  be 
called  *Begicide.'  Jane  in  Dumfriesshire  these  three  weeks  or 
more,  shattered  with  agitation.  I  see  no  one — not  even  the  French- 
men *— for  above  two  weeks ;  very  dreaxy  of  outlook ;  one  sole 
guiding  star  for  me  on  earth,  that  of  getting  done  with  my  book. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  scarcely  better  off,  Scotch  air  having 
done  little  for  her.     He  writes  to  her  a  w^eek  later. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Chelsoft:  AognstS. 

Du  amies  Kindy — The  letter,  which  I  opened  with  eagerness 
enough,  made  me  altogether  irae.  No  rest  for  the  poor  wearied 
one.  In  her  mother*8  house,  too,  she  must  wake  '  at  four  in  the 
morning,'  and  have  frettings  and  annoyances.  It  is  very  hard^ 
The  world  is  so  wide ;  and  for  my  poor  Jane  there  is  no  plac^j. 
where  she  can  find  shelter  in  it.  Patience,  my  poor  lassie  I  It  i^^ 
not  so  bad  as  that :  it  shall  not  be  so  bad.  ^{. 

Since  there  is  no  good  to  be  done  in  Scotland,  what  remains  bu^ 
that  you  come  back  hither  with  such  despatch  as  suits?  There  is 
quietude  here ;  there  is  liberty ;  you  shall  have  bread  to  eat.     We 

>  Gamier  and  Godefroi  Cavaignao.    Seo  Leitert  and  Memorials^  vol.  L 
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can  even  procnre  yon  a  little  milk,  for  the  man  comes  yowling 
regularly  at  the  stroke  of  seven.  I  wish  to  heaven  I  were  better, 
cheerfuUer ;  bnt  I  take  heaven  to  witness  I  will  be  as  cheerful  as 
I  can.  I  will  do  what  is  in  me,  and  swim  with  myself  and  thee. 
I  do  not  think  the  waves  can  swallow  us.  Open  thy  heart  out 
again  to  me ;  have  hope,  courage,  softness — not  bitterness  and 
liardness — and  they  shall  not  swallow  us.  In  any  case,  what  refuge 
is  there  but  here  ?  Here  is  the  place  for  my  poor  Gk>ody ;  let  us 
sink  or  swim  together. 

If  I  did  not  know  how  little  advice  could  profit  in  such  matters, 
how  it  even  exasperates  and  makes  the  case  worse,  I  would  pray 
earnestly  in  the  meantime  for  that  very  thing  which  we  so  often 
laugh  at  in  poor  Jack — meekness,  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Open  thy  eyes  from  those  Templand  windows.    The  earth  is  green, 
jewelled  with  many  a  flower.     The  sky  arches  itself,  also  beautiful, 
overhead.    It  is  not,  in  the  name  of  God,  a  place  of  bitt-er  hope- 
lessness for  any  living  creature,  but  it  is  emphatically  the  place  of 
hope  for  alL    Oh !  that  Edinburgh  style  of  mockery  I    Me  too 
with  its  hard  withering  influence,  its  momentary  solacement,  fatal- 
ler  than  any  pain,  it  had  wellnigh  conducted  to  Hades  and  Tophet. 
But  I  flung  it  ofl*,  and  am  alive.     Oh  that  my  poor  much-suffering 
Jane  had  done  so  too  I — flung  it  off  from  the  very  heart  for  ever 
— ^and  in  soft  dev(>utness  of  submission  (wherein  lies  what  the  man 
calls  the  '  divine  depth  of  sorrow ')  had  recognised  once  that  the 
stem  necessity  was  also  the  just ;  that  the  thing,  stronger  than  we, 
was  also  the  better — wiser.     But  I  will  preach  no  more.     I  will 
pray  and  wish  rather,  in  my  heart  of  hearts.    Nay,  I  will  prophesy 
too ;  for  nothing  shall  ever  make  me  believe  that  a  soul  so  true 
and  full  of  good  things  can  continue  strangling  itself  in  that  man- 
ner, sore,  sore,  though  its  perplexities  be.     Oh  my  poor  lassie, 
what  a  life  thou  hast  led ! — ^and  I  could  not  make  it  other.     It  was 
to  be  ihaty  and  not  another. 
^     And  so,  after  all,  then,  what  is  to  be  done  but  come  back  again 
|.£^^y  easy  stages,  and  do  the  best  tee  can  ?    This  visit  to  Scotland  will 
^Q^?t  have  been  in  vain.     It  exhausts  another  possibility.     It  ren- 
wor^  one  quieter.     Nay,  in  spite  of  all  these  splashings  of  rain, 
jpj^pary  waitings  for  some  one  rising,  these  annoyances  and  disap- 
g^^intments,  I  believe  the  very  change  of  scene,  of  habitual  speech 
^  Jnd  course  of  thought,  will  be  of  salutary  influence.     The  din  of 
j^ondon  is  stilled  in  you  by  this  time.     The  mind  will  be  fresh  to 
take  it  up  again,  and  find  it  more  harmonious  than  it  was.     Gehcib 
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dlch  woU  !    Be  peaceable,  my  poor  weary  shattered  bairn.     Har- 
den not  thy  heart,  but  soften  it.     Open  it  to  hope  and  me.  Say  all 
that  is  kind  to  your  mother  for  me.    Forgive  her  *  ways  of  doing.' 
They  are  her  ways,  though  very  tormenting. 
It  is  half-past  four,  and  I  am  still  in  my  dressing-gown.    Addio, 

carissima.     God  be  with  thee,  my  wee  Goody  I 

T.  CablyiiE. 

John  came  back  with  the  fall  of  the  summer  to  rejoin 
Lady  Clare,  and  passed  a  few  more  days  alone  with  his 
brother. 

To  Jane  WMi  Carlyh, 

Chelaea:  AugnitlM. 

Ptarliament  being  dissolved,  prorogued  I  believe,  there  are  no 
franks.  Jack  said  on  Saturday,  *  Here  is  a  ticket  Lady  Glare  has 
sent  me ;  will  you  not  go  and  see  the  Eang  prorogue  Parliament  ? ' 
*  Sir,'  I  answered,  *  if  he  were  going  to  blow  up  Parliament  with 
gunpowder,  I  would  hardly  go,  being  busy  elsewhere.'  .  .  . 
Lie  still,  thou  poor  wearied  one.  Stir  not  till  the  hour  come  for 
travelling  hither  again.  After  all,  I  calculate  the  journey  will  not 
prove  useless.  A  healthy  influence  lies  in  the  very  change  of  ideas 
and  objects — such  a  total  change  as  that.  Seated  by  our  own 
hearfch  again,  much  that  was  a  burble  will  begin  to  unravel  itself. 
There  are  better  days  coming :  I  say  it  always,  and  swear  it,  with 
a  kind  of  indestructible  faith.  But  we  must  be  ready  for  the  bad, 
for  the  w^rse,  and  meet,  not  in  bitter  violence,  but  in  courageous 
genial  humour,  as  quiet  at  least  as  may  be.     .     .     . 

If  a  Goody  were  well,  and  a  good^  ach  Gk>tt,  why  should  we  not 
be  happy  enough,  in  spite  of  twenty  poverties  ?  Patience,  lassie ! 
let  us  take  it  quietly.  The  book  will  be  done.  I  shall  rest,  bo 
better ;  all  will  be  better.  Consider  this  fact,  too,  which  really 
has  a  truth  in  it.  Great  sorrow  never  lasts.  It  is  like  a  stream 
stemmed — must  begin  flowing  again.  There  is  really,  I  say,  a 
truth  in  that,  grounded  in  the  nature  of  things.  Oh  my  poor 
bairn,  be  not  faithless,  but  believing.  Do  not  fling  life  away  as 
insupportable,  despicable,  but  let  us  work  it  out  and  rest  it  out 
together,  like  a  true  firo,  though  under  sore  obstructions.  Fools 
in  all  circumstances,  short  of  Tophet,  very  probably  in  Tophet  it- 
self, have  one  way  of  doing ;  wise  men  have  a  diflfereiit,  infinitely 
better.     I  say  '  infinitely,'  for  that  also  is  a  fact;  and  so  God  di- 
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rect  TLB  and  help  us  !    God  send  thee  soon,  and  safe  back  again  ; 
and  so  ends  my  sermon. 

It  lias  pleased  Carlyle  to  admit  the  world  behind  the 
scenes  of  his  domestic  life.  He  has  allowed  us  to  see  that 
all  was  not  as  well  there  as  it  might  have  been,  and  in  his 
own  generous  remorse  he  has  taken  the  blame  upon  him- 
self. No  one,  however,  can  read  these  letters,  or  ten 
thousand  others  like  them,  without  recognising  the  affec- 
tionate tenderness  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  nature. 
No  one  also  can  read  between  the  lines  without  observing 
that  poverty  and  dispiritment  and  the  burden  of  a  task  too 
heavy  for  him  was  not  all  that  Carlyle  had  to  bear.  She 
on  her  part,  no  doubt,  had  much  to  put  up  with.  It  was 
not  easy  to  live  with  a  husband  subject  to  strange  fits  of 
passion  and  depression ;  often  as  unreasonable  as  a  child, 
and  with  a  Titanesque  power  of  making  mountains  out  of 
molehills.  But  she  might  have  seen  more  clearly  than 
she  did,  in  these  deliberate  expressions  of  his  feeling,  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  genuine  simple  truth 
and  loyalty  of  his  heart.  Let  those  married  pairs  who 
never  knew  a  quarrel,  whose  days  run  on  unrufiled  by  a 
breeze,  be  gi*atef  ul  that  their  lot  has  been  cast  in  pleasant 
circumstances,  for  otherwise  their  experience  will  have 
been  different.  Let  them  be  grateful  that  they  are  not 
persons  of  'genius'  or  blessed  or  cursed  with  sarcastic 
tongues.  The  disorder  which  had  driven  Mrs.  Carlyle  to 
Scotland  was  mental  as  well  as  bodily.  The  best  remedy 
for  it  lay,  after  all,  at  home ;  and  she  came  back,  as  she 
said,  after  two  months'  absence,  '  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
woman.'  Carlyle  had  gone  off  intending  to  meet  her  at 
the  office,  but  the  coach  was  before  its  time,  or  he  had 
iXlistaken  the  hour. 

I  ha4  my  luggage  (she  said)  put  on  the  backs  of  two  porters, 
and  walked  on  to  Cheapside,  when  I  presently  found  a  ClieUea 
omnibus.    By*and-by  the  omnibus  stopped,  and  amid  cries  of  '  No 
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roorn^  sir;  can't  get  in,'  Carljle's  face,  beantifully  set  off  by  a 
broad-brimmed  white  hat,  gazed  in  at  the  door  like  the  Peri  *  who, 
at  the  gate  of  Heaven,  stood  disconsolate.'  In  harrying  along  the 
Strand,  his  eye  had  lighted  on  my  trunk  packed  on  the  top  of  the 
omnibus,  and  he  recognised  it.  This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
indubitable  proofs  of  genius  which  he  ever  manifested* 

She  had  returned  mended  in  spirits.  Jolm  had  gone 
two  days  before,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Italy  again,  but 
the  effects  remained  of  his  clieery  presence,  and  all  things 
were  looking  better.  The  article  on  Mirabean  was  printed, 
and  had  given  satisfaction.  The  *  Diamond  Necklace '  was 
to  come  out  in  parts  in  Fraser,  and  bring  in  a  little  money.  1 
Carlyle  had  never  written  anything  more  beautiful ;  and 
it  speaks  indifferently  for  English  criticism  that  about  tliis, 
when  it  appeared,  the  newspapers  were  as  scornful  as  they 
had  been  about  *  Sartor ' — a  bad  omen  for  the  ^  French 
Revolution,'  for  the  *  Diamond  Necklace '  was  a  prelimi- 
nary chapter  of  the  same  drama.  But  the  opinions  of  the 
newspapers  had  long  become  mattei's  of  indifference.  The 
financial  pressure  would  be  relieved  at  any  rate,  and  the 
air  in  Cheyne  How,  within  doors  and  without,  was  like  a 
still  autumn  afternoon,  when  the  equinoctials  have  done 
blowing.  The  book  was  nearly  finished.  John  Carlyle 
had  read  the  MS.  and  had  criticised.  The  style  had 
startled  him,  as  the  style  of  '  Sartor'  had  startled  Sterling.' 
Carlyle  had  listened  patiently,  and  had  made  some  change 
in  deference  to  his  brother's  opinion. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

ChelfleA :  September  12,  1836. 
As  to  what  you  admonished  about  style,  though  you  goodna- 
turedly  fall  away  from  it  now,  there  actually  was  some  profit  in  it, 
and  some  effect.  It  reminds  me  once  more  that  there  are  always 
two  parties  to  a  good  style — the  contented  writer  and  the  contented 
reader.  Many  a  little  thing  I  propose  to  alter  with  an  eye  to 
greater  clearness ;  but  the  grand  point  at  present  is  to  get  done 
briefly.    I  find  I  have  only  eighty-eight  pages  in  all,  and  infinite 
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matter  to  cram  into  them.  I  porpoBe  investigating  almost  no  far- 
ther, bnt  daahing  in  what  I  abready  have  in  some  oompendions, 
grandiose,  massive  way.  I  really  feel  very  well  at  present.  The 
joy  I  anticipate  in  finishing  this  book  is  considerable.  Go,  thou 
unhappy  book  I  Thon  hast  nearly  wrung  the  life  out  of  me.  Go 
in  God's  name  or  the  Devil's ;  one  will  be  free  after  that,  and  look 
abroad  over  the  world  to  see  what  it  holds  for  one.  I  am  reading 
Eokermann's  '  Conversations  with  Goethe,'  bori'owed  'Irom  Mrs. 
Austin.  It  does  me  great  good  for  the  time :  such  a  clear  serene 
enjoyment,  so  different  from  this  Revolution  one ;  and  yet  it  is 
not  my  environment  now — ^wiU  not  yield  me  Obdach  (shelter)  here 
and  now.  Goethe  is  great,  brbwnvisaged,  authentic-looking,  in 
this  book,  yet  rdtksdhotfl  (enigmatic)  here  and  there  to  me.  ... 
Enough,  enough.  Do  not  conjugate  ennin/er,  dear  Jack,  if  you 
can  help  it ;  conjugate  esperer  rather.  Depend  upon  it,  working, 
trying,  is  the  only  remover  of  doubt.  It  is  an  immense  truth  that. 
The  stream  looks  so  cold,  dreaiy,  dangerous.  You  stand  shiver- 
ing. You  plunge  in.  Behold,  it  carries  you:  you  can  swim. 
Take  my  blessing  and  brotherly  prayers  with  you.  T.  C. 

As  the  end  of  the  book  came  in  view,  tlie  question — 
what  next  ?  began  to  present  itself.  It  was  as  morning 
twilight  after  a  long  night,  and  surrounding  objects 
showed  in  their  natural  form.  Evidently  Carlyle  did  not 
expect  tliat  it  would  bring  him  money  or  directly  better 
his  fortunes.  All  that  he  looked  for  was  to  have  acquitted 
his  conscience  by  writing  it :  he  would  then  quit  literature 
and  seek  other  work.  The  alternative,  indeed,  did  not 
seem  to  be  left  to  him — literature  as  a  profession,  fol- 
lowed with  a  sacred  sense  of  responsibility  (and  without 
such  a  sense  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it),  refused 
a  living  to  himself  and  his  wife.  For  her  sake  as  well  as 
his  own,  he  must  try  something  else.  He  was  in  no  hurry 
to  choose.  His  plan,  so  far  as  he  could  form  one,  was 
that,  as  soon  as  the  book  was  published,  his  wife  should 
return  for  a  while  to  her  mother.  lie,  like  his  own 
Teufelsdrockh,  would  take  stafF  in  hand,  travel  on  foot 
about  the  world  like  a  mediseval  monk,  look  about  him, 
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and  then  decide.  Ten  years  before,  he  had  formed  large 
hopes  of  what  he  might  do  and  become  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters. He  concluded  now  that  he  had  failed,  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  wrote  about  it  is  extremely  manly. 

JourndL 

October  23. — ^Nothing  noted  here  for  a  long  time.  It  has  grown 
profitless,  wearisome,  to  write  or  speak  of  one  so  sick,  forlorn  as 
myself.  Cap.  3  (Girondins)  finished  about  a  week  ago.  Totally 
worthless,  according  to  my  feeling  of  it.  I  persist,  nevertheless. 
'Diamond  Necklace'  to  be  printed  in  'Eraser.'  Sitting  for  my 
picture  to  a  man  named  Lewis,  who  begged  it,  /  that  it  might  do 
him  good.'  Jane  insisted.  I  at  length  assented.  Cui  bono? 
Empty  as  I  am  in  purse  and  in  hope,  what  steads  the  oil  shadow 
of  me  in  these  circumstances  ?  Bather  let  such  a  man  be  alto- 
gether suppressed. 

To  John  Carlyla. 

Chelaea:  October  29. 

Our  life  is  all  hanging  in  the  wind — for  me,  however,  against 
the  next  spring  I  have  it  all  so  cunningly  arranged  that,  as  it  were, 
neither  ill  luck  nor  good  luck  can  be  other  than  welcome  to  me. 
This  is  really  true  and  very  curious.  Such  an  infinitude  of  differ- 
ent annoyances  and  menaces  come  pressing  on  me  from  all  points 
of  the  compass,  that  I  merely  fortify,  my  own  chest  and  rib  work, 
and  say,  'Messrs.  the  Annoyances,  do,  if  you  please,  make  out 
the  result  among  yourselves  ;  my  ribs  with  heaven's  help  will  not 
yield,  and  I  shall  cheerfully  be  ready  to  move  whichever  way  the 
current  goes.'  Here,  with  only  literature  for  shelter,  there  is,  I 
think,  no  continuance.  Better  to  take  a  stick  in  your  hand,  and 
roam  the  earth  Teufelsdrockhish ;  you  will  get  at  least  a  stomach 
to  eat  bread— even  that  denied  me  here.  Es  woUte  kein  Hund  so 
leben  (no  dog  would  lead  such  a  life).  Nor  will  I.  The  only  rule  \  ^  ' 
is  silence,  uttermost  composure,  and  open  eyes.  The  beggarly  ' 
economical  part  of  this  existence  on  earth  seems  to  me  the  more 
beggarly  the  longer  I  look  at  it ;  the  existence  itself  the  more 
tragical,  sublime.  Not  a  hair  of  our  heads  but  was  given  to  us  by 
a  God. 

My  chief  pity  in  general,  in  these  circumstances  of  mine,  is  for 
Jane.  She  hoped  much  of  me  ;  had  great  faith  in  me  ;  and  has 
endured  much  beside  me,  not  muimuring  at  it.    I  feel  as  if  I  had 
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to  swim  both  for  her  deliyerance  and  mj  own.    Better  health  will 
be  granted  me ;  better  days  for  as  both. 

It  is  my  fixed  hope  at  present  either  to  go  to  Scotland  or  to 
Italy  next  summer,  stick  in  hand.  If  any  offer  occur  to  detain  me 
here,  it  shall  be  well ;  if  none,  it  shall  be  almost  better.  This  is 
what  I  meant  aboye  by  being  balanced  amid  annoyances  and  men- 
aces. Therefore  be  of  good  cheer,  my  brave  brotiier.  The  world 
shall  not  beat  us,  much  as  it  may  try.  We  will  make  a  wrestle  or 
two  first  at  any  rate.  Thou  see'st  I  am  to  have  done  with  this 
sorrowful  enterprise  of  a  book,  with  France  and  Revolutions  for 
evermore.  Then  I  take  stick  in  hand,  silently  go  to  comjTose  my 
body  and  soul  a  Httle,  and  so  take  the  world  on  the  other  side.  I 
feel  strong  yet ;  as  if  I  had  years  of  strength  in  me.  London  has 
been  like  a  course  of  mercury  to  body  and  mind  ;  hard  enough, 
but  not  unmedicative.  We  will  not  complain  of  London,  not  fear 
it,  not  hope  from  it ;  let  it  go  its  way,  we  going  ours.  If  thou 
prosper  at  Bome,  I  may  come  to  thee.  If  not,  why  then  come 
thou  hither.    It  shall  be  good  either  way. 

So  tlie  year  wore  out,  and  in  this  humour  the  '  History 
of  the  French  Kevolution '  was  finished.  The  last  sen- 
tence was  written  on  the  12th  of  January,  1837,  on  a 
damp  evening,  just  as  light  was  failing.*  Carlyle  gave 
the  MS.  to  his  wife  to  read,  and  went  out  to  walk.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  house  he  said  to  her:  'I  know  not 
whether  this  book  is  worth  anything,  nor  what  the  world 
will  do  with  it,  or  misdo,  or  entirely  forbear  to  do,  as  is 
^likeliest ;  but  this  I  could  tell  the  world :  You  have  not 
had  for  a  hundred  years  any  book  that  comes  more  direct 
and  flamingly  from  the  heart  of  a  living  man.  Do  what 
you  like  with  it,  you — .'  Five  days  later  he  announced 
the  event  to  Sterling,  who  was  spending  the  winter  at 
Bordeaux. 

To  John  Sterling, 

Chelsea :  January  17, 1887. 
Five  days  ago  I  finished  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  was 
ready  both  to  weep  and  pray,  but  did  not  do  either,  at  least  not 

*  So  Carlyle  said  later ;  but  in  the  letter  to  Sterling  he  says  ten  o^clock  at 
night.    Perhaps  he  added  a  word  or  two. 
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visibly  or  audibly.  The  bookseller  has  it,  and  the  printer  has  it ; 
I  exx>ect  ^e  first  sheet  to-morrow.  In  not  many  more  weeks  I 
can  hope  to  wash  my  hands  of  it  for  ever  and  a  day.  It  is  a  thing 
disgusting  to  me  by  the  faults  of  it :  the  merits  of  which — for  it 
is  not  without  merit — will  not  be  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a 
wild  savage  book,  itself  a  kind  of  French  Bevolution,  whicli  per- 
haps, if  Providence  have  so  ordered,  the  world  had  better  not 
accept  when  offered  it.  With  all  my  heart.  What  I  do  know  of 
it  is  that  it  has  come  hot  out  of  my  own  soul,  bom  in  blackness, 
whirlwind,  and  sorrow ;  that  no  man  for  a  long  while  has  stood, 
speaking  so  completely  alone,  under  the  eternal  azure  in  the  char- 
acter of  man  only,  or  is  likely  for  a  long  while  so  to  stand  :  finally, 
that  it  has  gone  as  near  to  choking  the  life  out  of  me  as  any  task 
I  should  like  to  undertake  for  some  years  to  come,  which  also  is 
an  immense  comfort,  indeed  the  greatest  of  alL 

The  Mason^s  ways  axe 
A  type  of  exiBtenoe, 
And  his  persistence 
Is  as  the  days  are 
Of  men  in  thii  world. 

The  future  hides  in  it 
Gladness  and  sorrow ; 
We  press  still  thorough. 
Naught  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us,  onward. 

And  solemn  before  us 
Veiled  the  dark  Portal, 
Goal  of  all  Mortals ; 
Stars  silent  rest  u^er  us, 
Graves  under  us  silent. 

While  earnest  thou  gazest 
Comes  boding  of  terror, 
Comes  phantasm  and  error, 
Perplexes  the  bravest 
With  doubt  and  misgiving. 

But  heard  are  the  voioes, 
Heard  are  the  sage^s, 
The  world's,  and  the  age*s. 
Choose  well :  your  choioe  is 
Brief  and  yet  endless. 
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Here  eyes  do  r^KV^  yon 
In  eteniity*8  stUlneas, 
Here  ub  all  f  ulnesB, 
Ye  brave  to  reward  yon. 
Work  and  despair  not.> 

Is  not  that  a  piece  of  psalmody  ?  It  seems  to  me  like  a  piece  of 
marching  music  to  the  great  brave  Tentonic  kindred  as  they  march 
through  the  waste  of  time — that  section  of  eternity  they  were  aj)- 
pointed  for.  Ohen  die  Sterne  und  unten  die  Grdber,  Ac.  Let  ns  all 
sing  it  and  march  on  cheerful  of  heart.     *  We  bid  you  to  hope.*  • 

So  say  the  voices,  do  they  not? 

« 

This  poem  of  Goethe's  was  on  Carlyle's  lips  to  the  last 
days  of  his  life.  When  very  near  the  end  he  quoted  the 
last  lines  of  it  to  me  when  speaking  of  what  might  lie  be- 
yond.    ^  We  bid  you  to  hope.' 

>  Gk>ethe*B  song — 

*  Die  Znknnft  deoket 
Schmetxen  nnd  Gluck.' 

Carlyle  gives  the  original  in  writing  to  Sterling.    I  take  Carlyle's  own  trans- 
lation from  *  Past  and  Present.* 
3  The  literal  translation  of  the  last  line, 

*  Wir  heissen  each  hoflbn.' 
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Character  of  Carlyle's  writings — The  'French  Bevolation*  as  a 
work  of  art— Political  netitralitj — ^Effect  of  the  book  on  Gar- 
lyle's  position — Proposed  lectui'es — Public  speaking — Delivery 
of  the  first  coarse — Success,  moral  and  financial — End  of  money 
difficulties — Letter  to  Sterling — ^Exhaustion — Betreat  to  Scot- 
land. 

I  HAVE  been  thus  particular  in  describing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  '  History  of  the  French  Revolption '  was 
composed,  because  this  book  gave  Carlyle  at  a  single  step 
his  unique  position  as  an  English  man  of  letters,  and  be- 
cause it  is  in  many  respects  the  most^perfect  of  all  his 
writings.  In  his  other  works  the  sense  of  form  is  defec-  "* 
tive.  He  throws  out  brilliant  detached  pictures,  and  large 
masses  of  thought,  each  in  itself  inimitably  clear.  There 
is  everywhere  a  unity  of  purpose,  with  powerful  final  effects. 
But  events  are  not  left  to  tell  their  own  story.  (He  appears 
continually  in  his  own  person,  insti-ucting,  commentinjg. 
informing  the  reader  at  every  step  of  his  own  opinionA 
His  method  of  composition  is  so  original  that  it  cannot  be 
tried  by  common  rules.  The  want  of  art  is  even  useful 
for  the  purposes  which  he  has  generally  in  view ;  but  it 
interferes  with  the  simplicity  of  a  genuine  historical  nar- 
rative. The  '  French  Ee volution  '  is  not  open  to  this  ob- 
jection. It  ^stands  alone  in  artistic  regularity  and  com- 
pleteness. Ut/is  a  pi*ose  poem  with  a  distinct  beginning,  a 
middle,  an  endT)  It  opens  with  the  crash  of  a  corrupt  sys- 
tem, and  a  dream  of  liberty  which  was  to  bring  with  it  a 
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reign  of  peace  and  happiness  and  universal  love.  It  pur- 
sues its  way  through  the  failure  of  visionary  hopes  into 
regicide  and  terror,  and  the  regeneration  of  mankind  by 
the  guillotineT)  It  has  been  called  an  epic.  It  is  rather  an 
JEschylean  drama  composed  of  facts  literally  true,  in  which 
the  Furies  are  seen  once  more  walking  on  this  prosaic 
earth  and  shakmg  their  serpent  hair. 

The  form  is  quite  peculiar,  unlike  that  of  any  history 
ever  written  before,  or  probably  to  be  written  again.  Ko 
one  can  imitate  Carlyle  who  does  not  sincerely  feel  as  Car- 
lyle  felt.  But  it  is  complete  in  itself.  The  story  takes 
shape  as  it  grows,  a  definite  organic  creation,  with  no  dead 
or  needless  matter  anywhere  disfiguring  pr  adhering  to  it, 
as  if  the  metal  had  been  smelted  in  a  furnace  seven  times 
heated,  till  every  particle  of  dross  had  been  burnt  away. 
As  in  all  living  things,  there  is  the  central  idea,  the 'ani- 
mating principle  round  which  the  matter  gathers  and  de- 
velopes  into  shape.  Carlyle  was  writing  what  he  believed 
would  be  his  last  word  to  his  countrymen.  He  was  not  look- 
ing forward  to  fame  or  fortune,  or  to  making  a  position 
for  himself  in  the  world.  CHe  belonged  to  no  political 
party,  and  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  no  theory  or  in- 
terest. }  For  many  years  he  had  been  studying  painfully 
the  mystery  of  human  life,  wholly  and  solely  that  he 
might  arrive  at  some  kind  of  tnith  about  it  and  underetand 
his  own  duty.  He  had  no  belief  in  the  virtue  of  special 
'Constitutions.'  He  was  neither  Tory,  nor  Whig,  nor 
Hadical,  nor  Socialist,  nor  any  other  ^  ist'  He  had  stripped 
himself  of  ^  Formulas '  '  as  a  Nessus  shirt,'  and  flung  them 
fiercely  away  from  him,  finding  *  Formulas'  in  these  days  to 
be  mostly  *  lies  agreed  to  be  believed.'  In  the  record  of  God's 
law,  as  he  had  been  able  to  read  it,  he  had  found  no  com- 
inendation  of  '  symbols  of  faith,'  of  church  organisation,  or 
methods  of  government.  He  wi'ote,  as  he  said  to  Sterling, 
^  in  the  character  of  a  man '  only ;  and  of  a  man  without 
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earthly  objects,  without  earthly  prospects,  who  had  been 
steiiily  handled  by  fate  and  ch'cumstances,  and  wag  left  alone 
with  the  elements,  as  Promethens  on  the  rock  of  Caucasus. 
Struggling  thus  in  pain  and  sorrow,  he  desired  to  tell  the 
modern  world  that,  destitute  as  it  and  its  affairs  appeared 
to  be  of  Divine  guidance,  God  or  justice  was  still  in  the 
middle  of  it,  sternly  inexorable  as  ever ;  that  modern  na- 
tions were  as  entirely  governed  by  Grod's  law  as  the  Israel-* 
ites  had  been  in  Palestine — laws  self-acting  and  inflicting 
their  own  penalties,  if  man  neglected  or  defied  them.  And  I 
these  laws  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  on  the 
Tables  delivered  in  thunder  on  Mount  Sinai.  You  shall 
reverence  your  Almighty  Maker.  You  shall  speak  truth. 
You  shall  do  justice  to  your  fellow-man.  If  you  set  truth 
aside  for  conventional  and  convenient  lies;  if  you  prefer 
your  own  pleasure,  your  own  will,  your  own  ambition,  to 
purity  and  manliness  and  justice,  and  submission  to  your 
Maker's  commands,  then  are  whirlwinds  still  provided  in 
the  constitution  of  things  which  will  blow  you  to  atom^ 
Philistines,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  were  the  whips  which 
were  provided  for  the  Israelites.  Germans  and  Huns 
swept  away  the  Roman  sensualists.  Modem  society,^ 
though  out  of  fear  of  barbarian  conquerors,  breeds  in  its', 
own  heart  the  instruments  of  its  punishment.  The  hungry]  j 
and  injured  millions  will  rise  up  and  bring  to  justice  theirl 
guilty  rulers,  themselves  little  better  than  those  whom  they 
throw  down,  themselves  powerless  to  rebuild  out  of  the 
ruins  any  abiding  city  ;  but  powerful* to  destroy,  powerful 
to  dash  in  pieces  the  corrupt  institutions  which  have  been 
the  shelter  and  the  instrument  of  oppression. 

And  Carlyle  believed  this — believed  it  singly  and  simply  J*' 
as  Isaiah  believed  it,  not  as  a  mode  of  speech  to  be  used 
in  pulpits  by  eloquent  preachers,  but  as  actual  literal  fact, 
as  a  real  account  of  the  true  living  relations  between  man 
and  his  Maker.     The  established  forms,  creeds,  liturgies, 
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articles  of  faith,  were  but  as  the  shell  round  the  kernel. 
The  shell  in  these  days  of  ours  had  rotted  away,  and  men 
supposed  that,  because  the  shell  was  gone,  the  entire  con- 
ception had  been  but  a  dream.  It  was  no  dream.  The 
kernel  could  not  rot.  It  was  the  vital  force  by  which 
human  existence  in  this  planet  was  controlled,  and  would 
be  controlled  to  the  end. 

In  this  conviction  he  wrote  his  spectral  '  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.'  Spectral,  for  the  actors  in  it  appear 
without  their  earthly  clothes :  men  and  women  in  their 
natural  characters^  but  as  in  some  vast  phantasmagoria, 
with  the  supernatural  shining  through  them,  working  in 
fancy  their  own  wills  or  their  own  imagination ;  in  i-eality, 
the  mere  instruments  of  a  superior  power,  infernal  or  di- 
vine, whose  awful  presence  is  fek  while  it  is  unseen. 
/  To  give  form  to  his  conception,  Carlyle  possessed  all 
the  qualities  of  a  supreme  dramatic  poet,  except  command 
of  metre.  He  has  indeed  a  metre,  or  rather  a  melody,  of 
his  own.  The  style  whidi  troubled  others,  and  troubled 
himself  when  he  thought  about  it,  was  perhaps  the  best 
possible  to  convey  thoughts  which  were  often  like  the 
spurting  of  volcanic  fire ;  but  it  was  inharmonious,  rough- 
hewn,  and  savage.  I  It  may  be  said,  too,  that  he  had  no 
'  invention.'  But  he  refused  to  allow  that  any  real  poet 
had  ever  *  invented.'  The  poet  had  to  represent  truthp, 
not  lies,  or  the  polite  form  of  lies  called  fiction.  Homer, 
Dante,  believed  themselves  to  be  describing  real  persons 
and  real  things.  (Carlyle  '  created '  nothing ;  but  with  a 
real  subject  beforeliim  he  was  the  greatest  of  historical 
painters.'"^e  took  all  pains  first  to  obtain  an  authentic 
account  of  the  facts.  Then,  with  a  few  sharp  lines,  he 
could  describe  face,  figure,  character,  action,  with  a  com- 
plete insight  never  rivalled  except  by  Tacitus,  and  with  a 
certain  sympathy,  a  perennial  flashing  of  humour,  of  which 
Tacitus  has  none.     He  produces  a  gallery  of  human  por- 
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traits  each  so  distinctly  drawn,  that  whenever  studied  it 
can  never  be  forgotten.  He  possessed  besides  another 
quality,  tlie  rarest  of  all,  and"TIie  most  precious,  an  inflex- V 
ible  love  of  truth.  It  was  first  a  moral  principle  with  Tiiiii^"^ 
mt  he  had  also  an  intellectual  curiosity  to  know  every- 
thing exactly  as  it  was.  Independently  of  moral  objections 
to  lies,  Carlyle  always  held  that  the  fact,  if  you  knew  it, 
was  more  interesting  than  the  most  picturesque  of  fictions^ 
and  thus  his  historical  workmanship  is  sound  to  the  core. 
He  spared  himself  no  trouble  in  investigating ;  and  all 
his  effort  was  to  delineate  accurately  what  he  had  found. 
Dig  where  you  will  in  Carlyle's  writings,  you  never  come 
to  water.  Politicians  have  complained  that  Carlyle  shows 
no  insight  into  constitutional  principles,  tliat  he  writes  as 
if  he  were  contemptuous  of  them  or  indifferent  to  them. 
fRevolutionists  have  complained  of  his  scorn  of  Robes- 
pterre,  and  of  his  tenderness  to  Marie  Antoin'ette^^  Cath- 
olics find  Holy  Church  spoken  of  without  suflScient  respect, 
and  Tories  find  kings  and  nobles  stripped  of  their  fine 
clothes  and  treated  as  vulgar  clay.  But  Constitutions  had 
no  place  in  Carlyle's  Decalogue.  He  did  not  find  it 
written  there  that  one  form  of  government  is  in  itself 
better  than  another.     He  held  with  Pope : — 

For  forms  of  gOTemment  let  fools  contest ; 
Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best. 

His  sympathies  were  with  purity,  justice,  truthfulness, 
manly  courage,  on  whichever  side  he  found  them.  His 
scorn  was  for  personal  cowardice,  or  cant,  or  hollow  places 
of  any  kind  in  the  character  of  men ;  and  when  nations 
are*  split  into  paities,  wisdom  or  folly,  virtue  or  vice,  is 
not  the  exclusive  property  of  one  or  the  other. 

A  book  written  f i^om  such  a  point  of  view  nad  no  *  pub- 
lic' prepared  for  it.  When  it  appeared,  partisans  on  both 
sides  were  offended ;  and  to  the  i-eading  multitude  who 
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wish  merely  to  be  amnsed  withont  the  trouble  of  tliinking, 
it  had  no  attraction  till  tliey  learned  its  merits  from  others. 
n^at  to  the  chosen  few,  to  those  who  had  eyes  of  their  own 
'  to  see  withy  and  manliness  enongh  to  recognise  when  a  liv- 
ing man  was  speaking  to  them,  to  those  who  had  real  in- 
tellect, and   could   therefore  acknowledge  intellect  and 
welcome  it  whether  they  agreed  or  not  with  the  writer's 
opinions,  the  high  quality  of  the  ^Fi^ench  Bevolation' 
became  apparent  instantly,  and  Carlyle  was  at  once  looked 
up  to,  by  some  who  themselves  were  looked  np  to  by  the 
Vorld,  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  gifts ;  perhaps  as  the 
highest  among  them  all.     Dickens  carried  a  copy  of  it 
with  him  wherever  he  went.     Southey  read  it  six  times 
over.     Thackeray  reviewed  it  enthusiastically.     Even  Jef- 
I  frey  generously  admitted  that  Carlyle  had  succeeded  upon 
i  lines  on  which  he  had  himself  foretold  inevitable  failure. 
The  orthodox  political  philosophers,  Macaulay,  Hallam, 
Brougham,  though  they  perceived  that   Carlyle's  views 
1  were  the  condemnation  of  their  own,  though  they  felt  in- 
Istinctively  that  he  was  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  yet 
'could  not  any  longer  despise  him.    They  with  the  rest 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  there  had  arisen  a  new  star,  of 
baleful  perhaps  and  ominous  aspect,  but  a  star  of  the  iirst 
magnitude  in  English  literature. 

But  six  months  had  still  to  pass  before  the  book  could 
be  published,  and  I  am  anticipating.  Carlyle  had  been  so 
long  inured  to  disappointment,  that  he  expected  nothing 
from  the  world  but  continued  indifference.  His  only 
anxiety  was  to  be  done  with  the  thing,  and  it  had  still  to 
be  printed  and  coi-reeted.  The  economical  crisis  had  been 
postponed.  Life  could  be  protracted  at  Cheyne  Row  for 
another  six  months  on  the  proceeds  of  ^  Mirabeau '  and 
the  '  Diamond  Xecklace,*  and  he  wrote  in  fair  spirits  to 
his  mother,  enclosing  a  printed  page  from  a  proof  sheet. 
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To  Margar^  C&rlyle^  Scotshrig, 

Chelsea :  Jan.  22, 1837. 

The  book  is  actnally  done ;  all  written  to  the  last  line ;  and  now, 
after  much  higgling  and  maffling,  the  printers  have  got  fairly  afloat, 
and  we  are  to  go  on  with  the  wind  and  the  sea.  There  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  constant  business  for  me  in  correcting  the  press — as 
much  as  I  can  do,  we  will  hope,  for  they  are  to  print  with  all  the  -^ 
rapidity  they  are  capable  of ;  and  I  make  a  good  many  improve- 
ments as  we  go  on,  especially  in  the  first  volume.  It  will  be  six 
weeks  yet,  and  then  the  book  will  be  about  ready.  Take  this 
scrap  of  print  meanwhile  as  a  good  omen,  like  the  leaf  that  Noah's 
dove  brought  in  the  bill  of  it.  I  have  had  a  veiy  sore  wrestle  for 
tT^years_anda_ha]|,  but  it  is  over,  you  see,  and  the  thing  is  there.  ^ 
I  finished  on  Friday  gone  a  week,  really  with  a  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness, of  fjoaeness  and  great  gladness.  I  could  have  grat,  but  did 
not.  Jane  treated  me  to  a  bread-pudding  next  day,  which  bread- 
pudding  I  consumed  with  an  appetite  got  by  walking  far  and  wide, 
I  dare  say  about  twenty  miles  over  this  '  large  and  populous  city.' 
My  health  is  really  better  than  anybody  could  expect  The  foun- 
dations of  this  lean  fi-ame  of  mine  must  be  as  tough  as  wire.  If  I 
were  rested  a  little,  I  shall  forget  the  whole  thing,  and  have  a  de- 
gree of  freedom  and  a  lightness  of  heart  unknown  to  me  for  a  long 
while. 

As  to  the  reception  the  book  is  like  to  meet  with,  I  judge  that 
there  will  be  ten  enemies  of  it  for  one  friend ;  but  also  that  it  will 
find  friends  by-and-by ;  in  fine,  that,  as  brave  old  Johnson  said, 
'useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail.'  It  is  not  altogether  a  bad 
book.  For  one  thing  I  consider  it  to  be  the  sincerest  book  this  t  ^ 
nation  has  got  offered  to  it  for  a  good  few  years,  or  is  like  to  get  I 
for  a  good  few.  And  so  I  say  to  them :  '  Good  Christian  people, 
there  it  is.  Shriek  over  it,  since  ye  will  not  shout  over  it  Tram- 
ple it  and  kick  it,  and  use  it  all  ways  ye  judge  beet.  If  ye  can  kill 
it  and  extinguish  it,  then  in  God's  name  do.  If  ye  cannot,  why 
then  ye  will  not  My  share  in  it  is  done.'  That  is  the  thing  I 
propose  to  say  within  my  own  mind.  One  infallible  truth,  pre- 
cious for  us  all,  is  that  I  am  shoi  of  it,  and  you  are  shot  of  it. 

Printing  a  book  is  like  varnisliing  a  picture.     Faults 
and  merits  both  become  more  conspicuous.     Carlyle,  who 
was  hard  to  please  with  his  own  work,  and  had  called  it 
Vol.  in.— 6 
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worth  nothing  while  in  progress,  found  it  in  the  proofs 
better  than  he  expected. 

It  is  a  book  (he  said  of  it  again)  that  makes  no  complaint  about 
itself,  but  steps  out  in  a  quite  peaceable  manner,  hoping  nothing, 
fearing  nothing.  Indeed  I  never  knew,  till  looking  at  it  this 
second  time,  what  a  burly  torque  of  a  thing  it  was  :  a  perfect  oak 
clog,  which  all  the  hammers  in  the  world  will  make  no  impression 
on.  Of  human  things  it  is  perhaps  likest  a  kind  of  civilised  An- 
drew Bishop,  the  old  crier  of  ballads  ;  the  same  in  vincible  breadth 
of  body,  a  shaggy  smile  on  its  face,  and  a  depth  of  voice  equal  to 
that  of  Andrew.  Many  a  man  will  find  it  a  hard  nut  to  crack ;  but 
it  is  they  that  will  have  to  crack  it,  not  I  any  more. 

He  made  no  foul  copy  of  this  or  of  anything  that  he 
wrote  in  these  early  days.  The  sentences  completed  them- 
selves in  his  head  before  he  threw  them  upon  paper,  and 
only  verbal  alterations  were  afterwards  necessary  ;  but  he 
omitted  many  things  in  his  proof  sheets,  redivided  his 
books  and  chapters,  and  sharpened  the  lights  and  shadows. 

To  John  Carlyle^  Ifome, 

Chelsea :  Feb.  17,  1837. 
We  are  got  near  the  hot  work  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.    I 
call  each  chapter  that  was,  a  book,  and  have  subdivided  all  these 
into  chapters.     The  longest  list  of  chapters  as  yet  is  ten,  the  short- 
est  four.     Each  chapter  has  a  brief  (briefest)  title,  generally  with 
something  of  the  epigrammatic  character  in  it.    Each  book,  too, 
has  a  title,  and  each  volume.     The  list  of  these  will  be  the  table 
of  contents,  without  other  index  or  appendage.    The  notes  are 
merely  references.     I  do  not  add  anything  beyond  the  text.     On 
the  other  hand  I  am  really  conscientious  in  cutting  out.     You  will 
be  delighted  to  miss  not  a  few  of  your  old  friends.    I  have  divided 
many  a  paragraph,  many  a  sentence ;  and  so  with  chaptering  too ; 
have  let  in  a  great  deal  of  daylight  (of  blank,  at  least)  into  it ;  and 
on  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  incredibly  improved.     I  find  on  a 
r  general  view  that  the  book  is  one  of  the  savagest  written  for  sevei'al 
)  centuries.     It  is  a  book  written  by  a  wild  many  a  man  disunited 
'  from  the  fellowship  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  looking  king  and  beg- 
gar in  the  face  with  an  indifference  of  brotherhood  and  an  indif- 
ference of  contempt.     That  is  really  very  extraordinary  in  a  respect- 
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able  country.  The  critic  of  a  respectable  nature  cannot  but  be 
loud,  falls  er  nicht  ^chweigt  (unless  he  says  nothing),  which  really  I 
ahall  be  well  content  that  he  do.  '  But  I  think  he  will  not.  In 
that  case  I  will  grant  him  free  scope.  There  is  no  word  in  his 
belly  harder  than  the  words  it  utters,  by  implication  or  directly, 
about  him  and  his  ...  A  wild  man — pray  God  it  be  a  man, 
and  then  buff- away,  smite  and  spare  not  The  thing  you  can  kill, 
I  say  always,  deserves  not  to  live.  On  the  whole  I  think  it  is  not 
Naught,  and  have  it  there  as  a  thing  done  by  me.  The  critics  are 
welcome  to  lay  on.  There  is  a  kind  of  Orson  life  in  it  which  they 
will  not  kilL 

Meantime  the  economic  problem,  though  postponed, 
was  still  unsolved.  The  book  was  finished,  but  no  money 
could  be  expected  from  it,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and,  unless  something  could  be  done,  it  was  likely 
that  London,  and  perhaps  England,  would  lose  Carlyle 
just  at  the  moment  when  they  were  learning  the  nature  of 
the  man  to  whom  they  were  refusing  ordinary  mainte- 
nance. His  circumstances  were  no  secret.  Ilis  friends 
were  doubtless  aware  that  he  had  been  invited  to  lecture 
in  America.  A  large  number  of  persons,  more  or  less 
influential,  knew  vaguely  that  he  was  a  remarkable  man, 
and  some  of  them  cast  about  for  means  to  prevent  such  a 
scandal.  One  of  the  most  anxious  and  active,  be  it 
recorded  to  her  honour,  was  Harriet  Martineau.  This'"' 
lady  had  introduced  herself  into  Cheyne  flow  in  the  pre- 
ceding November,  as  Carlyle  had  informed  his  mother. 

Two  or  three  days  ago  (he  wrote)  there  came  to  call  on  us  a 
Miss  Martineau,  whom  you  have  perhaps  often  heard  of  in  the 
< Examiner.*'  A  hideous  portrait  was  given  of  her  in  'Eraser' 
one  month.  She  is  a  notable  literary  woman  of  her  day,  has  been 
travelling  in  America  these  two  years,  and  is  now  come  home  to 
write  a  book  about  it.  She  pleased  us  far  beyond  expectation. 
She  is  very  intelligent-lookiDg,  really  of  pleasant  countenance, 
was  full  of  talk,  though  unhappily  deaf  almost  as  a  post,  so  thai 

1  The  *•  Examiner  *  was  sent  regularly  to  Carlyle,  and  by  him  forwarded  t» 
Sootabrig. 
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you  have  to  speak  to  her  through  an  eaz^tmmpet.  She  most  be 
some  five-and-thirtj.  As  she  professes  rerj  'favourable  senti- 
ments' towards  this  side  of  the  street,  I  mean  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  a  little. 

To  Miss  Martineau,  to  Miss  Wilson,  another  aocom- 
plished  lady  friend,  and  to  several  more,  it  occurred  that  if 
Carlyle  conld  be  wanted  to  lecture  in  Boston,  he  might 
equally  well  lecture  in  London.  If  he  conld  speak  as  well 
in  public  as  he  could  talk  in  private,  he  conld  not  fail  of 
success ;  and  money,  a  little,  but  enough,  might  be  realised 
in  this  way.  The  Royal  Institution  was  first  thought  of, 
but  the  pay  at  the  Boyal  Institution  was  small,  and  the 
list,  besides,  was  full  for  the  year.  The  bold  ladies  turned 
their  disappointment  to  better  advantage.  Carlyle  gave  a 
grumbling  consent.  They  canvassed  their  acquaintance. 
^J  They  found  two  hundred  persons  ready  each  to  subscribe 
a  guinea  to  hear  a  course  of  lectures  from  him  in  a  room 
engaged  for  himself  only.  The  *  French  Revolution '  was 
not  to  appear  till  the  summer.  That  so  many  lords  and 
ladies  and  other  notabilities  should  have  given  their 
names  for  such  a  purpose  implies  that  Carlyle's  earlier 
writings  had  already  made  an  impression.  London  society 
loves  novelties,  but  it  expects  that  the  novelties  shall  be 
entertaining,  and  does  not  go  into  a  thing  of  this  kind  en- 
tirely on  hazard.  Carlyle  was  spared  all  trouble.  All 
that  he  had  to  do  was  to  prepare  something  to  say ;  and 
Willis's  Rooms  were  engaged  for  him,  the  lectures  to  be- 
gin on  May  1.  He  shuddered,  for  he  hated  display,  but 
he  felt  that  he  must  not  reject  an  opening  so  opportunely 
made  for  him.  He  had  no  leisure  for  any  special  study, 
but  he  was  full  of  knowledge  of  a  thousand  kinds.  He 
chose  the  subject  which  came  most  conveniently  for  him, 
since  he  had  worked  so  hard  upon  it  at  Craigenputtock — 
German  literature.  There  were  to  be  six  lectures  in  all. 
A  prospectus  was  drawn  up  and  printed,  intimating  that 
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on  such  and  such  days  Thomas  Carlyle  would  deliver 
addresses — 

1.  On  the  Teutonic  People,  the  German  Language, 
Ulfilas,  the  ^Northern  Immigration,  and  the  Niebelungen 
Lied. 

2.  On  the  Minnesinger,  Tauler,  Reineke  Fuchs,  the 
Legend  of  Faust,  the  Eefonnation,  Luther,  Ulrich  von 
Hutten. 

3.  On  the  Master  Singers,  Hans  Sachs,  Jacob  Boh  me, 
Decay  of  German  Literature,  Anton  Ulrich  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  Opitz,  Leibnitz. 

4.  On  the  Resuscitation  of  German  Literature,  Lessing, 
Klopstoqk,  Gellert,  Lavater,  Efflorescence  of  German  Litera- 
ture, "Werther,  Goetz. 

5.  On  the  Characteristics  of  New-G«rman  Literature, 
Growth  and  Decay  of  Opinion,  Faust,  Philosophy,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  Art  and  Belief,  Goethe. 

6.  On  the  Drama,  Schiller:  Pseudo-Drama,  Klinger, 
Kotzebue,  Werner:  Romance,  Tieck,  Novalis,  Pseudo- 
Romance,  Hoffmann :  Poetry  and  German  Literature,  Her- 
der, Wieland,  the  Schlegels,  Jean  Paul :  Results,  Anticipa- 
tions. 

A  copious  bill  of  fare  I  A  more  experienced  hand  would 
have  spread  the  subjects  of  any  one  of  these  lectures  into 
the  necessary  six,  watering  them  duly  to  the  palate  of 
fashionable  audiences.  But  Carlyle,  if  he  undertook  any- 
thing, chose  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  he  could  think  of  with- 
out shame.  He  was  sulky  and  even  alarmed,  for  he  did 
not  intend  to  read.  He  had  undertaken  to  speak,  and 
speak  he  would,  or  else  fail  altogether. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Chelsea:  BiarchQI. 
The  grand  mews  of  all.    I  am  to  lecture  on  Oerman  literature  in 
May  next.     Ach  Qott !    It  makes  my  heart  tremble  when  I  think 
of  it ;  but  it  is  to  be  done.     The  Boyal  Institution  having  failed, 
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the  Wilflons  (it  was  Miss  Wilson,  mainly)  determined  that  we 
would  get  an  audience  of  our  own,  and  a  Willis's  Booms  of  our 
own.  So  they  have  tickets  printed,  and  a  book  open  at  Saunders 
and  Ottley's ;  and  the  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne  and  honourable 
women  hare  their  names  down,  and  prospectuses  circulate ;  and  on 
the  whole,  on  Monday,  May  1,  from  3  to  4  o'clock,'  and  five  lectures 
after  that,  two  each  week,  I  am  to  commence  and  speak.  Heaven 
knows  what  I  shall  say.  There  will  not,  with  those  dilatoiy  print- 
ers, be  a  single  moment  devotable  rightly  to  preparation.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  to  be  flung  overboard  and  bid  swim  or  drown.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  best.  I  have  long  wished  to  try  that  thing, 
and  now  it  is  to  be  tried.  Nay,  I  am  sure  farther  I  can  succeed  in 
it  with  a  fair  chance.  Courage !  Swim  or  drown.  .  .  .  This 
yeai'  we  are  in  will  probably  settle  something  as  to  me.  I  seem  as 
if  I  were  going  to  make  what  a  servant  of  ours  called  *  an  ea^losure 
in  the  Kent  Boad,  ma'am.'  I  am  driven  not  to  care  tWo  straws 
whether  or  not.  Fortune  has  had  me  aux  ahois  for  a  good  while, 
and  I  have  looked  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  her.  The  longer  I  live, 
fame  seems  to  me  a  more  wretched  '  Kimmeray*  really  and  truly  a 
thing  to  be  shied  of  if  it  came.  I  think  of  Bousseau's  case  some- 
times, and  pcay  God  I  might  be  enabled  to  break  whinstone  rather, 
or  cut  peats,  and  maintain  an  unfevered  heart.  God  keep  us  all, 
I  pray  again,  from  the  madness  of  popularity.  I  never  knew  one 
whom  it  did  not  injure.    I  have  known  strong  men  whom  it  killed. 

The  mother,  of  course,  had  to  be  informed. 

I  am  to  lecture  (he  wrote  to  her),  actually  and  bodily  to  make  my 
appearance.  They  are  gatheiing  an  audience  of  Marchionesse.'*, 
iGnbassadors,  ah  me  I  and  what  not :  all  going  like  a  house  on  fire. 
The  comfort  is  that  I  know  something  about  the  subject,  and  have 
a  tongue  in  my  head  ;  one  way  or  another  doubtless  I  shall  come 
through. 

There  was  additional  anxiety.  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  the  cold 
spring  weather  had  caught  an  influenza,  and  was  seriously 
ill  again. 

She  has  lain  there  six  days  (the  same  letter  continued)  in  gi'eat 
distress,  with  very  little,  sometimed  with  no  sleep,  qpughing  con- 
siderably. My  poor  Goody  I  We  have  a  doctor,  a  skilful  sort  of 
man,  I  think,  the  Sterlings'  doctor.     He  looks  grave  about  it,  says 
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that  at  present  there  is  no  alarm,  but  that  we  most  take  oare.  Yon 
can  fancy  me  sitting  np  to  the  neck  in  books  and  papers,  and  hear- 
ing the  sore  cough  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  I  have  sent  for 
Mrs.  Welsh»  or  rather  I  have  told  her  to  be  getting  ready.  She 
will  probably  come  very  soon.  It  is  a  great  blessing  that  my  own 
health  holds  out  so  well. 

Tlie  alarm  about  Mrs.  Carlyle  passed  off ;  a  change  of 
weather  carried  away  the  influenza ;  Mrs.  Welsh  came  up, 
and  was  most  welcome,  though  the  occasion  of  the  sum- 
mons was  gone.  All  thoughts  in  Cheyne  Row  were  now 
directed  to  the  lectures.  Carlyle  had  never  spoken  in 
public,  save  a  few  words  once  at  a  dinner  at  Dumfries. 
With  all  his  self-assertion  he  was  naturally  a  shy  man,  L 
and  only  those  who  are  either  perfectly  un-self conscious 
or  perfectly  impudent  can  look  without  alarm  to  a  first  ap- 
pearance on  a  platform.  As  the  appointed  day  approached 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  among  his  friends.  Men 
of  high  sincerity  seldom  speak  well.  It  is  an  art  to  which 
they  do  not  incline,  being  careful  about  truth,  and  know- 
ing how  diflScult  it  is  to  adhere  to  truth  in  rapid  and  ex- 
cited delivery.  With  skill  and  training  even  a  sincere 
man  can  speak  tolerably  without  telling  many  lies ;  but  he 
is  weighted  heavily  against  competitors  who  care  for 
nothing  but  effect.  Carlyle,  quoting  Goethe,  compared 
speech-making  to  swimming.  It  is  more  like  skating. 
When  a  man  stands  on  skates  upon  ice  for  the  first  time, 
his  feet  seem  to  have  no  hold  under  him  ;  he  feels  that  if 
he  stirs  he  will  fall ;  he  does  fall ;  the  spectators  laugh  ; 
he  is  ashamed  and  angry  at  himself ;  he  plunges  off  some- 
how, and  finds  soon  that  if  he  is  not  afraid  lie  can  at  least 
go  forward.  This  ranch  the  sincere  man  airives  at  on  the 
platform  without  extraordinary  difficulty ;  and  if  he  has 
any  truth  to  utter  he  can  contrive  to  utter  it,  so  that  wise 
hearera  will  understand  him.  The  curving  and  winding, 
the  graceful  sweeps  this  way  and  that  way  in  endless  con- 
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volutions,  he  leaves  to  the  oratorical  expert,  with  whom 
he  has  no  desire  to  put  himself  in  competition. 

I  lie  quiet  (Carlyle  wrote  to  his  mother  three  days  before  the 
exhibition),  and  have  the  greatest  appetite  in  the  world  to  do 
nothing  at  all.  On  Monday  at  three  o'clock  comes  my  first  lect- 
ure, but  I  mean  to  take  it  as  coolly  as  possible.  It  is  neither 
death  nor  men's  lives,  whether  I  speak  well  or  speak  ill  or  do 
nothing  but  gasp.  One  of  my  friends  was  enquiring  about  it 
lately.  I  told  him  some  days  ago  I  could  speak  abundantly  and 
cared  nothing  about  it.  At  other  times  I  felt  as  if,  when  the  Monday 
came,  the  natural  speech  for  me  would  be  this:  'Good  Chris- 
tians, it  has  become  entirely  impossible  for  me  to  talk  to  you 
about  German  or  any  literature  or  terrestrial  thing ;  one  request 
only  I  have  to  make,  that  you  would  be  kin^  enough  to  cover  me 
under  a  tub  for  the  next  six  weeks  and  to  go  your  ways  with  all 
my  blessing.*  This  were  a  result  well  worth  remarking;  but  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  this.  On.  the  whole,  dear  mother,  fear  nothing. 
One  great  blessing  is  that  in  three  weeks  it  must  be  done  one  way 
or  another.    It  will  be  over  then,  and  all  well. 

Nobody  could  feel  assured  that  something  strange  might 
not  happen.  One  acquaintance  was  afraid  he  would  spoil 
all  by  beginning  with  '  Gentlemen  and  ladies,'  putting  the 
ladies  last.  It  was  more  likely,  his  wife  said,  that  he 
would  begin  with  '  Men  and  women,'  or  with  *  Fool  creat- 
ures come  hither  for  diversion.' 

In  point  of  fact,  Carlyle  acted  like  himself — not  like 
other  people,  for  that  he  could  not  do.  He  had  the  usual 
difSiculties.  Even  when  he  was  at  ease,  his  speech,  if  he 
was  in  earnest,  was  not  smooth  and  flowing,  but  turbid 
like  a  river  in  a  flood.  In  the  lecture-room  he  had  the 
invariable  preliminary  fear  of  breaking  down.  He  had  to 
pause  often  before  words  would  come,  for  he  was  scnipu- 
lous  to  say  nothing  which  he  did  not  mean.  When  he 
became  excited,  he  spoke  with  a  broad  Annandale  accent 
and  with  the  abrupt  manners  which  he  had  learnt  in  his 
,  father's  house.  But  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  lectures 
\  Were  excellent  in  themselves  and  delivered  with  strange 
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impressivenesfl.  Though  unpoIiBhed,  he  was  a  gentleman 
in  every  fibre  of  him,  never  to  be  mistaken  for  anything 
else ;  and  the  final  effect  was  the  same  as  that  which  was 
produced  by  his  writings,  that  here  was  a  new  man  with 
something  singular  to  say  which  well  deserved  attention. 
Of  the  first  lecture  Carlyle  writes  : — 

There  was  plenty  of  incondite  stuff,  and  a  furions  determination 
on  the  poor  lecturer's  part  not  to  break  down.  I  pitied  myself,  so 
agitated,  terrified,  driven  desperate  and  furions ;  but  I  found  I 
had  no  remedy,  necessity  compelling. 

When  all  was  over,  he  sent  a  full  account  to  his  brother. 

To  John  CcarlyUy  Rome, 

Cbdaea :  May  SO,  1887. 

As  to  the  lectures  the  thing  went  off  not  without  effect,  and  I 
have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  I  am  so  handsomely  quit  of  it. 
The  audience,  composed  of  mere  qnality  and  notabilities,  was 
veiy  humane  to  me.  They  seemed  indeed  to  be  not  a  little  as- 
tonished at  the  wild  Annandale  voice  which  occasionally  grew 
high  and  earnest.  In  these  cases  they  sate  as  still  under  me  as 
stones.  I  had,  I  think,  two  hundred  and  odd.  The  pecuniary 
net  result  is  135/.,  the  expenses  being  great;  but  th^  ulterior 
issues  may  be  less  inconsiderable.  It  seems  possible  I  may  get 
into  a  kind  of  way  of  lecturing,  or  otherwise  speaking  direct  to 
my  fellow-creatures,  and  so  get  delivered  out  of  this  awful  quag- 
mire of  difficulties  in  which  you  have  so  long  seen  me  struggle 
and 'wriggle.  Heaven  be  thanked  that  it  is  done  this  time  so 
tolerably,  and  we  here  still  alive.  I  hardly  ever  in  my  life  had 
such  a  moment  as  that  of  the  commencement  when  you  were 
thinking  of  me  at  Borne.  My  printers  had  only  ceased  the  day 
before.  I  was  wasted  and  fretted  to  a  thread.  My  tongue,  let 
me  drink  as  I  would,  continued  dry  as  charcoal.  The  people  were 
there ;  I  was  obliged  to  tumble  in  and  start.  Ach  Ghtt  I  But  it 
was  got  through,  and  so  here  we  are.  Our  mother  was  black-baised, 
though  I  had  written  to  her  to  be  only  white-bctisecL  But  she  read 
the  notice  in  the  '  Times,'  and  *  wept,'  she  tells  me,  and  again  read 
it.    Jane  went  to  the  last  four  lectures  and  did  not  faint. 

And  now  I  am  delving  in  the  garden  to  compose  myself,  and 
meaning  to  have  things  leisurely  settled  up  here,  and  then  start 
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for  Sooiland.  I  should  mnch  approTO  of  your  scheme  of  our  going 
all  in  a  body.  Indeed  I  have  tried  it  every  way,  but  it  will  not  do. 
Quiet  observation  forces  on  me  the  conclusion  that  Jane  and  her 
mother  cannot  live  together.  Yeiy  sad  and  miserable,  you  will 
say.  Truly,  but  so  it  is  ;  and  I  am  further  bound  to  say  that  the 
chief  blame  does  verily  not  lie  at  our  side  of  the  house.  Nay, 
who  would  be  in  haste  to  lay  any  blame  anywhere  ?  But  poor 
Mrs.  Welsh,  with  literally  the  best  intentions,  is  a  person  you  can- 
not live  with  peaceably  on  any  other  terms  I  could  ever  discover 
than  those  of  disregarding  altogether  the  whims,  emotions,  ca- 
prices, and  conclusions  she  takes  up  chameleonlike  by  the  thou- 
sand daily.  She  and  I  do  very  well  together  on  these  terms  :  at 
least  I  do.  But  Jane  and  she  cannot  live  so.  Mrs.  Welsh  seems 
to  think  of  going  off  home  in  a  short  time.  Jane  prefers  being 
left  here,  and  thinks  that  she  could  even  do  better  without  the 
perpetual  pouting  and  fretting  she  is  tried  with. 

My  own  health  is  not  fundamentally  hurt.  Best  will  cure  me. 
I  must  be  a  toughish  kind  of  a  lath  after  all;  for  my  life  here 
these  three  years  has  been  sore  and  stern,  almost  frightful ;  noth- 
ing but  eternity  beyond  it,  in  which  seemed  any  peace.  Perhaps 
better  days  are  now  beginning.  God  be  thanked  we  can  still  do 
without  such ;  still  and  always  if  so  it  be.  .  .  .  I  grow  better 
daily ;  I  delve,  as  you  heard ;  I  walk  much,  generally  alone  through 
the  lanes  and  parks;  I  have  lived  much  alone  for  a  long  time, 
refusing  to  go  anywhere ;  finding  no  pleasure  in  going  anywhere 
or  speaking  with  anyone. 

Mrs.  Carlvle  was  allowed  to  read  this  letter  with  tlie 
remarks  on  her  mother,  for  she  adds  a  P.S.  • 

I  do  not  find  that  my  husband  has  g^ven  you  any  adequate  notion 
of  the  success  of  his  lectures ;  but  you  will  make  large  allowance 
ior  the  known  modesty  of  the  man.  Nothing  that  he  has  ever 
(tried  seems  to  me  to  have  carried  such  conviction  to  the  public 
neart  that  he  is  a  real  man  of  genius,  and  worth  being  kept  alive 
at  a  moderate  rate.  Lecturing  were  snrely  an  easier  profeesioii 
than  authorship.  We  shall  see.  My  cough  is  quite  gone,  and 
there  is  no  consumption  about  me  at  present.  I  expect  to  grow 
strong,  now  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  worry  him. 

Miss  Wilson  and  Miss  Martineau  liad  done  well  for 
Carlyle  with  their  lecture  adventure.     They  had  brought 
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him  directly  under  the  public  eye  at  an  important  moment 
of  his  life ;  but  far  more  than  that,  they  had  solved  the 
problem  whether  it  was  possible  for  him  to  continue  in 
London  and  follow  his  trade.  135/.,  to  the  modest  house- 
hold in  Cheyne  Row,  was  not  only,  as  Carlyle  called  it, 
^financial  safety'  for  a  year  to  come,  but  it  was  wealth 
and  luxury.  Another  course  had  been  promised  for  the 
season  following,  the  profits  of  which  could  hardly  be  less, 
and  with  a  safe  income  of  150Z.  a  year  the  thrifty  pair 
would  feel  superior  to  fortune.  At  all  events  the  heavy 
veil  on  the  future  had  now  lifted.  There  would  be  no 
more  talk  of  the  American  backwoods,  or  of  a  walk  over 
Europe  like  Teuf elsdrockh.  No  *  roup '  need  be  feared  in 
Cheyne  Row,  or  even  such  pinch  of  penury  as  had  been 
already  experienced  there.  Life  and  labor  were  now  made 
'possible  on  honest  terms,  and  literary  recognition,  if  it 
was  to  come  at  all,  could  be  waited  for  without  starvation. 
It  was  as  if  some  cursed  enclianter's  spell  had  been  broken. 
How  the  fetters  had  galled,  Carlyle  hardly  knew  till  he 
began  to  stretch  his  limbs  in  freedom.  The  *  Frencli 
Revolution'  was  published  immediately  afterwards.  It 
was  not  *  subscribed  for'  among  the  booksellers.  The 
author's  name  was  unknown  to  most  of  them,  and  the  rest 
had  no  belief  iu  him.  The  book  itself,  style  and  matter, 
w»  so  new,  so  unlike  anything  that  had  ever  been  seen 
before,  that  the  few  who  read  it  knew  hot  what  to  say  or 
think.  The  reviewers  were  puzzled.  Such  a  fabric  could 
not  be  appraised  at  once  like  a  specimen  from  a  familiar 
loom.  The  sale  at  first  was  slow,  almost  nothing;  bnt)-^ 
Carlyle  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  few  opinions  which 
reached  him.  *  Some,'  he  said,  '  condemn  me,  as  is  very 
natural,  for  affectation  ;  others  are  hearty,  even  passionate 
[as  Mill],  in  their  estimation  ;  on  the  whole,  it  strikes  me 
as  not  unlikely  that  the  book  may  take  some  hold  of  the 
English  people,  and  do  them  and  itself  a  little  good.' 
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One  letter  especially  pleased  him.  'JeflFrey,'  he  said, 
writes  to  me  full  of  good  augury,  of  praise  and  blame,  and 
how  I  shall  infallibly  be  much  praised  and  much  blamed, 
and,  on  the  whole,  carry  my  point :  really  a  kind  hearty 
letter  from  the  little  man.'  This  was  well  enough,  but 
mont^is  would  pass  before  anything  could  be  gathered  like 
a  general  verdict ;  and  Carlyle,  after  the  long  strain,  was 
sinking  into  lassitude. 

To  John  Sterling, 

Chelaeft :  Jone  7,  1887. 

Beviews  cmd  magazines,  and  the  other  Egyptian  plagpies  of  what 
is  called  literature,  do  in  these  days  fill  me  with  a  kind  of  sacred 
horror,  equal  at  least  to  the  plague  of  frogs  ;  introsiye  into  your 
veiy  bread-oven.  Seriously,  however,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  know 
that  you  are  writing,  publishing  in  this  .vehicle  or  the  other.  One 
must  take  such  vehicles  as  there  ara  Lay  thy  manna  on  the  dog's- 
meat  tray,  since  there  is  no  other,  and  let  the  hawker  hawk  it 
among  his  quadrupeds.  If  by  chance  a  biped  pass  that  way,  he 
will  snatch  it  and  appropriate  it,  thou  knowest  not  how.  .  .  . 
Yerily,  this  whole  world  grows  magical  and  hyper-magical  to  me  : 
death  written  on  all,  yet  everlasting  life  also  written  on  aJL  How 
Homers,  and  Mahomets,  and  Bulwers,  and  snuffy  Socinian 
preachers,  and  all  people  and  things  that  sojourned  on  earth,  go 
marching,  marching,  towards  the  Inane,  till,  as  yonr  boys  say. 
Flop  I  they  are  not.  I  have  done  nothing  of  late  but  dig  earth 
and  brick  rubbish  in  this  little  garden  so  called,  and  walk  solitary 
in  the  lanes,  avoiding  rather  than  seeking  the  face  of  man.  Tery 
spectral  I  am  every  way. 

Tour  father  and  I  go  along  very  lovingly,  with  a  certain  broad- 
side of  logic  now  and  then,  each  to  show  the  other  that  he  does 
carry  gunpowder.  Smoke  over  the  masthead  on  these  occasions  ; 
but  it  seems  to  purify  the  air  between  us,  and  then  we  sail  along 
in  the  sweetest  manner,  gentle  as  babes  in  the  wood. 

I  met  Maurice  in  the  Strand  yesterday.  He  is  growing  broader, 
thicker,  and  gets  a  clerical  air.  I  know  not  why  I  should  not  wish 
him  clerical  as  an  English  clergyman,  yet  I  never  do.  His  vehe- 
ment earnestness  in  twisting  such  a  rope  of  sand  as  I  reckon  that 
to  be,  occasions  me  at  times  a  certain  misgiving — written  veiy 
legible  to  my  eyes  stands  the  doom  of  that  thing. 
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I  cazmoi  say  a  word  to  you  of  the  book  or  of  the  leotaree,  except 
that  by  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  Heaven  they  are  finished. 
My  hearers  were  mixtiform  dandiacal  of  both  sexes,  Dryasdustical  [  ^ 
(Hallam,  &c.),  ingennons,  ingenions,  and  grew,  on  the  whole, 
more  and  more  silent.  As  to  the  book,  I  rather  avoid  hearing 
about  it ;  what  clash  there  may  be  aboat  it,  of  lamentation,  admo- 
nition.   The  style  I  oh  the  style  1 1 

You  announce  that  you  are  rather  quitting  philosophy  and  the-  \ 
ology — I  predict  that  you  will  quit  them  more  and  more.  T  give  ' 
it  you  as  my  decided  prognosis  that  the  two  provinces  in  ques- 
tion are  become  Theorem,  brain-web  and  shadow,  wherein  no 
earnest  soul  can  find  solidity  for  itself.  Shadow,  I  say ;  yet  the 
shadow  projected  from  an  everlasting  reaHty  that  is  within  our- 
selves.    Quit  the  shadow,  seek  the  reality. 

Mill  is  in  better  health,  still  not  in  good.  The  set  of  people  he 
is  in,  is  one  that  I  have  to  keep  out  of.  No  class  of  mortals  ever 
profited  me  less.  There  is  a  vociferous  platitude  in  them,  a 
mangy  hungry  discontent ;  their  very  joy  like  that  of  a  thing 
scratching  itself  under  disease  of  the  itch.  Mill  was  infinitely  too 
good  for  them ;  but  he  would  have  it,  and  his  fate  would.  I  love 
him  much  as  a  friend  frozen  in  ice  for  me.^ 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Carlyle  fled  to 
Scotland  fairly  broken  down.  He  had  fonght  and  won 
his  long  battle.  The  reaction  had  come,  and  his  strangely 
organised  nervous  system  was  shattered.  He  went  by  sea 
from  Liverpool  to  Annan.  His  brother  Alick  had  come 
to  meet  him  at  Annan  pier,  and  togetJier  they  walked  np 
to  Ecclefechan.  The  view  from  the  road  across  the  Sol- 
way  to  the  Cnmberland  mountains  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  island.  The  brother  having  some  busi- 
ness in  a  cottage,  Carlyle  was  left  alone  leaning  on  a  mile- 
stone and  looking  back  on  the  scene.  *  Tartarus  itself,'  he 
says,  *  and  the  pale  kingdoms  of  Dis,  could  not  have  been 
more  preternatural  to  me — most  stern,  gloomy,  sad,  grand 
yet  terrible,  yet  steeped  in  woe.'  The  spot  had  been 
familiar  to  him  from  childhood.     The  impression  was  not 

X  The  last  two  paragraphs  axe  taken  from  another  letter  to  Sterling,  and  are 
added  here  for  brevity. 
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a  momentary  emotion,  bnt  abode  with  him  for  many  years. 
Let  not  the  impatient  reader  call  it  affectation  or  exaggera- 
tion. If  he  does,  he  will  know  nothing  of  Carlyle.  These 
spectral  visions  were  part  of  liis  nature,  and  always 
haunted  him  when  his  mind  had  been  overstrained.  He 
stayed  at  Scotsbrig  two  months,  wholly  idle,  reading 
novels,  smoking  pipes  in  the  garden  with  his  mother, 
hearing  notices  of  his  book  from  a  distance,  but  not  look- 
ing for  them  or  caring  about  them.  '  The  weather,'  he 
says  in  a  letter,  'after  a  long  miserable  spring,  is  the 
beautif ullest  I  ever  saw.  The  trees  wave  peaceful  music 
in  front  of  my  window,  which  is  slioved  up  to  the  very 
top.  Mother  is  washing  in  the  kitchen  to  my  left.  The 
sound  of  Jamie  building  his  peat-stack  is  audible,  and  they 
are  storing  potatoes  down  below.  .  .  .  My  soul's  one 
wish  is  to  be  left  alone,  to  hear  the  rustle  of  the  trees,  the 
music  of  the  burn,  and  lie  vacant,  as  ugly  and  stupid  as  I 
like.  Tliere  is  soothing  and  healing  for  me  in  the  green 
solitude  of  these  simple  places.  I  bless  myself  that  the 
broiling  horror  of  London  is  far  away.  A  favourable  re- 
view in  the  "  Chronicle ; "  a  favourable  review  in  the 
"London  and  Westminster,"  cfec,  cfec. — ^no  one  of  these 
have  I  yet  set  eyes  on.  I  find  it  at  bottom  hurtful  to  look 
after  the  like — one  has  a  prurient  titillability  of  that  kind 
extremely  despicable,  which  it  is  better  wholly  to  steer 
clear  of.' 

A  very  beautiful  letter  follows,  to  Sterling. 

To  John  Sterling, 

Sootabrig :  July  28, 18S7. 
There  is  no  idler,  sadder,  quieter,  more  ghostlike  man  in  the  world 
even  now  than  I.  Most  weary,  flat,  stale,  seem  to  me  all  the  elec- 
tioneerings, and  screechings,  and  jibberings,  that  the  earth  is  filled 
with,  in  these,  or  indeed  in  any  days.  Men's  very  sorrows,  and 
the  tears  one's  heart  weeps  when  the  eye  is  dry,  what  is  in  that 
either  ?  In  an  hour,  will  not  death  make  it  aU  still  again  ?  Never- 
theless the  old  brook — Middlebie  Bum  we  call  it — still  leaps  into 
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its  'caiidron'  here,  gushes  clear  as  crystal  through  the  chasms 
and  dingles  of  its  *  Linriy  singing  me  a  song  with  slight  variations 
of  score  these  several  thousand  years — a  song  better  for  me  than 
Pasta's  !  I  look  on  the  sapphire  of  St.  Bees  head  and  the  Solway 
mirror  from  the  gable  window.  I  ride  to  the  top  of  Blaweery,  and 
see  all  ronnd  from  Ettrick  Pen  to  Helvellyn,  from  Tyndale  and 
Northumberland  to  Caimsmnir  and  Ayrshire.  Voir  <fe8t  avoir,  A 
brave  old  earth  after  all,  in  which,  as  above  said,  I  am  content  to 
acquiesce  without  quarrel,  and,  at  lowest,  hold  my  peace.  One 
night,  late,  I  rode  through  the  village  where  I  was  bom.  The 
old  kirkyard  tree,  a  huge  old  gnarled  ash,  was  nestling  itself 
softly  against  the  gpreat  twilight  in  the  north.  A  star  or  two 
looked  out,  and  the  old  graves  were  all  there,  and  my  father  and 
my  sister ;  and  Qod  was  above  us  alL' 

To  his  wife  he  wrote  regularly,  but  in  a  tone  somewhat 

constrained. 

To  Jane  Welsh  CarlyU. 

Bootsbrig :  JiUy  23, 1887. 
Many  thanks,  my  dear  Bairn,  for  thy  two  long  lively  letters,  the 
faithful  reflex  of  that  cockney-land  phantasmagory,  all  glittering 
and  whirling  with  changeful  sights  and  sounds*  from  opera  soirees 
to  madhouse  cells,  in  which,  however,  this  one  satisfactory  fact 
evinces  itself,  that  my  poor  Jeannie  is  tolerably  well  in  it,  and 
enjoys  herself  a  little  there.  Suave  mart  magno.  I,  sitting  here 
on  the  safe  brink,  have  not  had  two  gladder  hours  than  thy  two 
franks  gave  me.  It  is  a  pity,  and  perhaps  not  a  pity,  that  so  lively 
a  pen  did  not  turn  itself  to  writing  of  books.  My  ooagitor,  too,  might 
become  a  distinguished  female.  Nay,  after  all,  who  knows  ?  But 
perhaps  we  are  better  as  we  are,  '  probably  just  as  well.'  I  know 
not  why,  did  pure  Utilitarian  intellect  rule  us,  I  should  write  a 
letter  to-day.  A  newspaper,  and  two  strokes  to  indicate  from  the 
bottom  of  my  ditch  that  nothing  is  wrong  'with  me,  and  a  third, 
if  that  were  at  any  time  needful,  to  indicate  that  I  do  with  my 
whole  soul  wish  you  well — this  really  is  the  amount  of  all  that, 
with  quires  of  paper,  I  could  write.  I  am  doing  nothing :  wit- 
nessing nothing.  My  stupidity  is  great,  my  sadness,  my  tran- 
quillity. Nothing  more  ghostlike  diversifies  anywhere  the  green 
surface  of  July  in  this  world.  But  yet  if  to  anybody  on  earth, 
then  surely  to  thee,  its  partner  of  good  and  evil,  does  the  poor 
worn-out  soul  of  me  turn.    I  will  clatter  and  croak  with  thee  for 
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an  hour.  They  eaj  I  am  growing  better,  looking  better.  I  do 
believe  it  is  a  kind  of  road  towards  betterness  that  I  am  travelling. 
This  is  the  sum  of  all  mj  news.  Very  generally  the  history  of  my 
day  is  somewhat  thus :  Breakfast  shortly  after  snch  honr  as  I 
awake  at,  any  time  from  seven  till  nine ;  shaving,  dawdling,  read- 
ing, smoking,  till  dinner  abont  two  or  three ;  a  ride  on  a  little 
violent  walking  pony  of  Jamie's,  oftenest  to  the  top  of  Blaweeiy, 
where  I  have  the  benefit  of  total  solitude,  and  a  prospect  of  wide 
miles  of  sea  and  air;  then  tea,  succeeded  again  by  dawdling, 
smoking,  reading,  and  clatter,  till  porridge  come,  and  eleven 
o'clock  and  sleep.  No  man  need  do  less.  I  cannot  be  said  to 
think  of  anything.  I  merely  look  and  drowsily  muse.  When  tide 
and  weather  serve,  I  ride  down  to  bathe.  Alick  or  Mary  gets  me 
up  some  victual,  I  smoke  a  pipe,  and  amble  home  again. 

Spenser's  knight,  sorely  wounded  in  his  fight  with  tlie 
dragon,  fell  back  under  the  enchanted  tree  whence 

flowed,  as  from  a  well, 
A  trickling  stream  of  balm  most  sovereign. 
Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave. 
And  deadly  wounds  could  heal,  and  rear  again 
The  senseless  corse  appointed  for  the  grave. 
Into  that  same  he  fell  which  did  from  death  him  save. 

What  that  tree  was  to  the  bleeding  warrior,  the  poor 
Annadale  farmhouse,  its  quiet  innocence,  and  the  affec- 
tionate kindred  there,  proved  then  as  always  to  Carlyle, 
for  he  too  had  been  fighting  dragons  and  been  heavily 
beaten  upon.  One  more  letter  may  be  given,  which  ex- 
plains the  tone  in  which  he  had  written  to  Chelsea. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Scotsbrig :  Angofit  12. 

Our  good  mother  keeps  very  well  here.  She  and  I  have  been 
out  once  or  twice  for  two  hours,  helping  Jamie  with  his  hay.  She 
is  *  waul  as  an  eel'  while  working.  She  cooks  our  little  meal  which 
we  eat  peaceably  together.  She  mends  clothes,  bakes  scons,  is 
very  fond  of  newspapers,  especially  Radical  ones,  and  stands  up 
for  the  rights  of  man.  She  has  toiled  on  into  near  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  '  French  Revolution,'  not  without  consider- 
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able  understanding  of  it,  thongli  the  French  names  are  a  sad  clog. 
She  will  make  it  out  pretty  completely  by-and-bj. 

Jane  represents  herself  as  better  than  she  was,  but  far  enongh 
from  well.  I  do  not  at  all  like  the  state  she  is  in,  but  I  cannot 
tilter  it.  I  try  always  to  hope  it  will  alter.  She  writes  in  great 
spirits ;  but  there  is  no  fund  of  real  cheerfulness.  There  is  not 
even  a  serious  melancholy  visible.     My  poor  Jane ! 

Cavaignac  is  angry  with  me  for  my  treatment  of  the  Sea-green 
man '  and  impartialite  generally.  I  take  no  side  in  the  matter. 
How  very  singular !  As  to  the  success  of  the  book  I  know  almost 
nothing,  but  suppose  it  to  be  considerably  greater  than  I  expected. 
I  understand  there  have  been  many  reviews  of  a  very  mixed  char- 
acter. I  got  one  in  the  '  Times '  last  week«  The  writer  is  one 
Thackeray,  a  half-monstrous  Cornish  giant,  kind  of  painter,  Gam- 
bridge  man,  and  Paris  newspaper  correspondent,  who  is  now  writ- 
ing for  his  life  in  London.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  Bullers*  and  at 
Sterling's.  His  article  is  rather  like  him,  and  I  suppose  calculated 
to  do  the  book  good. 

>  Bobespietxe. 
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Effects  of  the  book^dhange  in  Oarljle's  positi<m — ^Thongfats  on 
the  cholem— Article  on  Sir  Walter  Soott — ^Proposalfl  for  a  col- 
lection of  mifioellanieB — Lord  MonteagLe— The  great  world — 
T.  Erskine — ^Idteratnre  as  a  profession — Miss  Martineau — 
Popularity — Second  course  of  lectores — ^Financial  results — 
Increasing  fame. 

AuTUHK,  as  usual,  brought  back  the  migratory  London 
flocks,  and  among  them  Carljle.  He  found  his  wife  bet- 
ter in  health,  delighted  to  have  him  again  at  her  side,  and 
in  lightened  humour  altogether.  She  knew,  though  he, 
I  so  little  vain  was  he,  had  failed  as  yet  to  understand  it,, 
that  he  had  returned  to  a  changed  position,  that  he  was 
no  longer  lonely  and  neglected,  but  had  taken  his  natural 
place  among  tlie  great  writers  of  his  day.  Popular  he 
might  not  be.  Popularity  with  the  multitude  he  had  to 
wait  for  many  a  year ;  but  he  was  acknowledged  by  all 
whose  judgment  carried  weight  with  it  to  have  become 
actually  what  Goethe  had  long  ago  foretold  that  he  would 
be — a  new  moral  force  in  Europe,  the  extent  of  which 
could  not  be  foreseen,  but  must  be  great  and  might  be  im- 
measurable. He  was  still  poor,  wretchedly  poor  accord- 
ing to  the  modem  standard.  But  the  Carlyles  did  not 
think  about  standards,  and  on  that  score  had  no  more 
anxieties.  He  had  no  work  on  hand  or  immediate  desire 
for  any.  He  was  able  to  tell  his  brother  John  that, 
^  having  no  book  to  write  in  the  coming  year,  he  would 
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not  feel  bo  f  i*etted  and  would  f  I'et  no  one  eke :  therd  would 
be  a  cheerfniler  household  than  of  old.'  An  article  on 
Sir  Walter  Seott  had  been  promised  to  Mill,  and  a  subject 
had  to  be  thought  of  for  the  next  Spring's  lectures.  Both 
of  these  would  be  easy  tasks.  Meanwhile,  he  discovered 
that  his  wife  was  right.  '  He  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  successful  man.  The  poor  book  had  done  him 
real  service  in  truth,  had  been  abundantly  reviewed  and 
talked  about  and  belauded;  neither,  apparently,  had  it 
yet  done.'  He  sent  to  Scotsbrig  cheery  accounts  of  him-* 
self.  'I  find  John  Sterling  here,'  he  said,  'and  many 
friends,  all  kinder  each  than  the  other  to  me.  With  talk 
and  locomotion  the  days  pass  cheerfully  till  I  i-est  and  gird 
myself  together  again.  They  make  a  great  talk  about 
the  book,  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  I  looked  for.  Everybody  is  astonished  at 
every  other  body's  being  pleased  with  this  wonderful  per- 
formance.' 

To  Margaret  Carlyle,  ScoUhrig, 

Gbeliea:  October  9,  18S7. 

People  all  say,  '  How  much  better  yon  look  I '  The  grand  im- 
provemeDt  I  trace  is  that  of  being  far  calmer  than  I  was,  the  im- 
mense foff  having  subsided  into  composure.  ...  I  have  seen 
most  of  my  friends  that  are  here.  All  people  are  very  good  to  ma 
Doubt  not,  dear  mother,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  better  now,  have 
a  far  better  chance.  My  book  has  been  abundantly  reviewed, 
praised,  and  discussed.  Fraser  also  tells  me  it  is  steadfastly  mak- 
ing way.  Also  I  must  mention  a  strange  half-daft  Edinburgh  gen- 
tleman that  caUed  here  last  week  to  oongnitnlate.  He  however 
went  upon  the  old  article  '  Characteristics,'  and  iUtahifled  us  at  a 
great  rate  ;  an  elder  of  the  Kirk,  brimful  of  religion,  a  very  queer 
man  indeed.  At  bottom  I  fancy  you,  dear  mother,  apprehensive 
now  that  we  shall  err  in  the  other  way,  that  it  will  '  tak  hoT  o*  thee, 
Tom.^  No  fear,  no  fear  at  all  I  •  When  one  is  turned  of  forty  and 
has  almost  twenty  years  of  stomach  disease  to  draw  upon,  there 
is  great  safety  as  to  that.  A  voice  from  the  interior  of  the  liver 
ones  out  too  sternly  '  What's  ta  use  on't  ? ' 
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In  his  extremest  poverty  Carlyle  had  always  contrived 
his  little  presents  to  give  his  mother  comforts  which  she 
would  never  have  allowed  to  herself.  Now,  feeling  him- 
self easy  and  on  the  way  to  what,  in  his  estimate  of  such 
things,  would  be  riches,  he  sent  her  a  more  generous  of- 
fering. ^  And  what  jpicture  is  this,  dear  mother  t '  he 
said,  enclosing  a  bank  note.  ^  It  is  to  buy  you  a  little  keg 
of  ale,  and  some  warm  things  through  the  winter.  The 
money  I  gave  you  last  you  gave  wholly  away  again,  or  almost 
wholly.  It  is  a  thing  totally  absurd.  I  beg  you  to  accept 
this,  and  I  insist  upon  it ;  and  write  me,  when  you  next 
take  up  the  pen,  not  useless  speech,  but  an  account  of  all 
the  warm  clothings  and  furnishings  Jenny '  and  you  have 
laid  in  by  my  order.'  Then,  as  always,  Carlyle's  gener- 
osity was  in  an  '  inverse  ratio '  to  his  means.  His  expend- 
iture on  himself  was  to  the  last  thrifty,  even  to  parsimony, 
while  he  scarcely  seemed  to  know  what  he  gave  away  to 
others. 

John  Carlyle,  not  finding  sufficient  occupation  in  attend- 
ing on  Lady  Clare,  was  practising  as  a  physician  at  Home 
on  his  own  account.  The  cholera  had  broken  out  there, 
and  he  was  giving  his  service  gratis  among  the  poor. 
There  were  universal  terror,  selfishness,  and  inhumanity  ; 
tlie  Pope  and  the  Monsignori  had  shown  particular  cow- 
ardice ;  the  inferior  priests  had  been  brave  and  devoted. 
John  had  written  about  all  this  to  Chelsea. 

Men  are  great  blockheads  (Carlyle  answered)  and  veiy  miserable. 
Your  letter  is  a  true  emblem  of  a  oonntry  snjSering  dreadfully  by 
Heaven's  visitation,  and  still  more  by  its  own  folly  and  frenzy.  We 
remember  well  enough  how  it  was  in  Damfriesshire,  yet  with  this 
difference  in  our  favour,  that  village  was  not  shut  against  village, 
and  we  had  only  the  madness  of  fear  in  an  isolated  inorganic  shape. 
God  preserve  you,  dear  brother,  in  the  midst  of  these  perils  I  As 
I  used  to  say  to  myself,  *  Are  we  not  at  all  times  near  to  decOh^ 
separated  from  us  by  a  mere  film  ? '    God  will  preserve  us  till  our 

'  The  youngest  nater,  ttiU  living  at  Soottbrig. 
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days  and  thfiii  work  are  done.  Therefore,  at  least,  we  will  sot 
live  in  bondage  to  the  vile  tyranny  of  fear.  Expose  not  yourself 
without  duty  to  do  ;  but  with  duty  again  one  will  dread  no  expos- 
ure. As  for  you,  you  had  a  distinct  oall  to  go  and  seek  your  daily 
bread.    Would  to  Heaven  it  were  well  over  for  you  all  I 

Another  interesting  letter  came  about  the  heroism  of 
the  poorer  clergy,  which  led  to  a  long  I'eply. 

To  John  Cktrlyle. 

Chelaes :  Noyember  7, 1837. 
Danger  of  death  is  something ;  but  the  madness  of  mortals  un- 
der base  panic  storming  round  one  is  more  insupportable  than 
any  danger.  We  had  reports  last  week  that  cholera  was  in  Lon- 
don too ;  but  the  news  did  not  take.  Indeed  Cockneydom  is  too 
busy  to  yield  lightly  to  panic.  Cholera,  as  I  used  to  tell  the  gab- 
bling blockheads,  holds  nothing  in  it  that  the  pitifullest  catarrh, 
the  fall  of  a  roof,  the  breakdown  of  a  hackney-coach  may  not  hold. 
Death  I  That  is  the  utmost  the  crash  of  the  whole  solar  and  stel- 
lar system  could  bring  on  us  ;  and  to  that  we  have  been  used  for 
6,000  years  now,  or  nearly  so.  For  the  rest  we  will  honour  the 
Jesuits  and  other  poor  priests,  and  pity  the  Monsignori  and  the 
<  Holiness  of  our  Lord,'  to  whom  the  faith  of  a  common  Bussian 
.soldier  does  not  seem  to  have  been  vouchsafed  in  this  instance. 
But  it  was  so  at  Dumfries  too.  Only  one  clergyman  dared  enter 
their  horror  of  a  hospital  there,  and  he  was  an  old  Boman  Cath- 
olic. Walter  Dunlop  carried  it  at  length  so  far  that  he  ventured 
on  praying  through  a  window,  with  or  without  benefit.  .  .  .  For 
myself  (he  goes  on  now  to  speak  of  other  things)  there  is  little  to  be 
bragged  of,  but  yet  nothing  s])ecially  to  be  complained  of.  I  feel 
a  great  change  in  me  accomplished  and  going  on ;  a  state  of  hu- 
mour in  many  points  new,  unnamed,  of  which  in  its  present  state 
it  is  above  all  unpleasant  and  useless  to  speak.  My  life  is  full  of 
sadness,  streaked  with  wild  gloamings  of  a  very  strange  joy,  but 
habitually  sad  enough.  The  dead  seem  as  much  my  companions 
as  the  living ;  death  as  much  present  with  me  as  life.  The  only 
wise  thing  I  can  do  is  to  hold  my  tongue  and  see  what  will  come 
of  it.  In  regard  to  temporals,  I  believe  if  I  had  these  two,  health 
and  impudence,  I  might  make  great  way  here  ;  but  having  neither 
of  them,  one  sees  not  so  well  how  it  will  be ;  one  knows  not 
which  may  be  best    Alas !  I  trace  in  myself  such  a  devilish  dispo- 
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gilion  on  numy  sidea,  snok  abysses  of  self-conoeit,  diflgust,  lAd  in- 
satiability, I  think  many  times  it  vere  better  and  sato  I  were  kept 
always  snnk,  pinched  in  the  ioe  of  poverty  and  obscnrity  till  death 
quietly  received  me  and  I  were  at  rest.  If  yon  call  this  hypochon- 
driacal, consider  the  unutterable  discrepancy  that  lies  in  the^e  two 
facts  ;  a  man  becoming  notable  as  a  light  or  rushlight  of  his  gen- 
eration, and  possessed  of  resources  to  serve  him  three  or  four 
months  without  an  outlook  beyond.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
lecture  again  in  spring,  Gk)d  knows  on  what.  No  blessing  in  the 
world  were  dearer  to  me  than  that  of  being  allowed  now  to  hold 
my  peace  for  a  twelvemonth.  If  I  had  wings  I  would  fly  to  Italy, 
fly  to  Saturn,  somewhither  where  I  could  be  let  alona  And  yet, 
dear  Jack,  through  all  this  black  weather  of  sorrow  and  imbecility 
there  is  verily  one  glance  of  improvement  very  generally  discern- 
ible, the  deep  settled  invincible  determination  to  be  at  rest.  In 
my  saddest  moments  I  say,  '  Well,  then,  we  shall  go  to  ruin,  to 
death  if  thou  wilt.  But  we  will  not  rage  about  it ;  we  will  rest. 
There  will  be  rest  then  ;  I  hope,  and  really  almost  believe,  there 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  for  me  in  this  symptom,  which  is  a 
deep  and  genuine  one.' 

His  mother  need  not  have  been  afraid  that  ^  it  would 
lak'  hal'  o'  thee,  Tom.'  In  spite  of  the  *  devilish  dispoei- 
tion,'  the  ^abysses  of  conceit,'  that  he  spoke  of,  Carlyle, 
did  not  mean  to  be  spoilt  by  beooming  notable. 

There  is  nothing  I  am  ihankfnller  for  (he  said)  than  to  feel  my* 
self  pretty  well  assured  that  neither  the  staying  out  of  fame,  mot 
still  more  the  coming  of  it  in  any  quantity,  can  at  this  time  do  me 
much  mischief.  The  liveliest  image  of  hell  on  earth  that  I  can 
form  to  myself  is  that  of  a  poor  bladder  of  a  creature,  blown  up 
by  popular  wind,  and  bound  to  keep  himself  blown  under  pain  of 
tqrment  veiy  severe,  and  with  torment  all  the  while,  and  the 
cracking  to  pieces  of  all  good  that  was  in  him.  I  have  looked  on 
this  close  at  hand,  and  do  shudder  at  it  as  the  sternest  doom  that 
can  befall  a  son  of  Adam.  Let  me  break  stones  on  the  highway 
rather,  and  be  in  my  own  heart  at  peace.  It  is  this  that  I  reckon 
to  be  the  great  re^wd  of  my  fierce  fight  of  these  later  years.  I 
do  feel  peaceable,  and  with  a  peace  not  dependent  on  other  men 
or  outward  things,  but  on  myself.  God  be  thanked  for  it,  and 
make  it  grow ! 
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The  Journal,  which  had  been  silent  for  almost  a  year, 
now  begms  to  speak  again. 

JourndL 

November  15,  1837. — ^Not  a  word  written  here  till  now.  Jane 
fell  sick  (to  the  extent  of  terrifying  me)  in  the  saddest  circnm- 
stances  every  way,  directly  after  leotnre  on  German  literature,  in 
the  first  week  in  May.  Horrid  misery  of  that  in  my  then  state  of 
nerves  I  Book  out  aboat  1st  of  June.  Jane's  mother  here.  I  off 
to  Scotland  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  where  I  lay  like  one  bniied 
alive  till  the  middle  of  September,  when  I  returned  hither  in  a 
kind  of  dead-alive  state,  for  which  there  was  no  name,  of  which 
there  was  no  writing.  Why  chronicle  it?  The  late  long  effort 
had  really  all  bat  Iplled  me ;  not  the  writing  of  the  book,  but  the 
writing  of  it  amid  such  sickness,  poverty,  and  despair.  The  re- 
ception of  it,  everyone  says,  is  good,  and  so  good.  It  may  be  so ; 
but  to  me  the  blessing  of  blessings  is  that  I  am  free  of  it. 

Did  I  not  need  humbling  ?  Have  I  not  got  it?  Have  I  yet  got 
enough  of  it?  That  last  is  the.  question.  I  have  felt  in  a  general 
way  as  if  I  should  like  never  to  write  any  line  more  in  the  world. 
Literature  I  Oh  Literature  I  Oh  that  Literature  had  never  been 
devised  I  Then,  perhaps,  were  I  a  living  man,  and  not  a  half- 
dead  enchanted  spectre-hunted  nondescript. 

On  the  whole,  however,  resting  and  '  lazily  simmering '  will  no 
longer  do.  This  day  I  must  begin  writing  again — article — ^bad 
luck  to  it— on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  Mill's  Review.  I  return,  not 
like  a  warricnr  to  his  battle-field,  but  like  a  galley-slave  scourged 
back  by  the  whip  of  necessity.  Surely  in  a  few  years  I  shall 
either  get  out  of  this  dreadful  state  by  some  alleviation,  or  else 
die  and  sink  under  it.  I  feel  in  general  that  my  only  hope  is  to 
die.     Take  up  the  oar,  however,  and  tug,  since  it  must  be  so. 

The  Scott  article  was  written  as  it  appears  unaltered  in 
the  '  Miscellanies.'  Carlyle  was  not  himself  pleased  with 
it,  and  fonnd  the  task  at  one  moment  disgusting.  He  be- 
gan it  with  indifference.  The  '  steam  got  up,'  and  he  fell 
into  what  he  called  *  the  old,  sham  happy,  nervously  ex- 
cited mood  too  well  known  to  him.'  The  world  was  sat- 
isfied, and  what  such  a  man  as  Carlyle  had  deliberately  to 
say  about  Scott  will  always  be  read  with  uiterest ;  but  he 


'\ 
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evidently  did  not  take  to  the  subject  with  cordial  Bjm- 
pathy.  A  man  so  sternly  in  earnest  could  never  forgive 
Sir  Walter  for  sqnandering  such  splendid  gifts  on  amus- 
ing people,  and  for  creating  a  universal  taste  for  amuse- 
ment of  that  description.  He  did  not  perhaps  improve 
his  humour  by  reading,  while  he  was  writing  the  paper, 
the  strongest  imaginable  contrast  to  the  *  Waverley  Nov- 
els,'  Dante's  *  Inferno.'  He  found  Dante  ^  uphill  work,' 
^but  a  great  and  enduring  thing.'  *It  is  worth  noting,'  he 
says  with  a  glance  at  Scott,  *  how  loth  we  are  to  read  great 
works ;  how  much  more  willingly  we  cross  our  legs,  back 
to  candles,  feet  to  fire,  over  some  '^  Pickwick "  or  lowest 
trash  of  that  nature.  The  reason  is,  we  are  very  indolent, 
very  wearied,  and  forlorn,  and  read  oftenest  chiefly  that 
we  may  forget  ourselves.  Consider  what  popularity  in 
that  case  must  mean.' 

Signs  appeared,  nevertheless,  that  the  public  could  now 
find  something,  either  amusement  or  instruction,  or  pleas- 
ure of  some  kind,  in  Cariyle's  own  writings.  The  '  French 
Sevolution '  had  made  an  alteration  in  this  respect.  The 
publishers  spoke  to  him  about  reprinting  ^  Sartor,'  about 
an  edition  of  his  collected  articles.'  The  question  had  be- 
come one  of  terms  only,  for  the  risk  could  be  ventured. 
^Changed  times,'  as  he  half  bitterly  observed  to  his 
mother.  *  Fraser  sent  for  me  the  other  day  to  propose 
that  he  should  reprint  Teufelsdrockh  and  my  review  arti- 
cles collected  into  volumes.  The  wind  has  changed  there 
at  any  rate.  The  last  time  he  heard  of  Teufelsdrockh  he 
shrieked  at  the  very  notion.  Seriously  it  is  good  news 
this,  an  infallible  sign  that  the  other  book  prospers — nay» 
still  better,  a  sign  that  I  shall  either  now  or  at  some  time 
get  a  little  cash  by  these  poor  scattered  papers.  I  have  re- 
solved that  Fraser,  for  his  old  scream? 8  sake  and  for  my  own 
sake,  shall  not  have  the  printing  of  the  volumes  without 
some  very  respectable  sum  of  money  now,  and  not  screams.' 
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Sterling  had  gone  abroad  again  for  the  winter,  and  with 
him  the  correspondence  was  renewed.  He  was  deeply  at- 
tached to  Sterling,  and  his  letters  to  him  are  always  char- 
acteristic. They  had  disputed,  it  seems,  abont  Goethe, 
Sterling  refusing,  as  it  seemed,  to  see  Goethe  as  Carlyle 
saw  him,  and  holding  to  the  theory  common  in  England 
about  a  great  intellect  with  a  depraved  heart,  &c. 

To  John  Sterling. 

CheliM :  December  25, 1837. 

Nothing  can  equal  my  languor,  my  silent  stagnation.  In  this 
state  I  wrote  a  long  rigmarole  on  Walter  Scott,  a  thing  deserving 
instant  fire-death.  No  mortal  could  have  less  wish  to  speak  a  syl- 
lable about  Scott,  or  indeed  about  anything  in  heaven  or  in  earth, 
than  I  then  and  now.  But  the  will  of  destiny  must  be  obeyed. 
My  sole  wish  is  that  I  could  get  to  hold  my  tongue  for  twelve 
months  to  come.  It  is  a  wish  and  almost  a  necessity,  for  which  I 
am  occasionally  devising  schemes. 

We  will  go  on  hoping — ^the  thing  that  I  used  to  call  '  desperate 
hope.'  Nay,  on  the  whole,  I  really  do  always  believe  that  I  am 
on  the  way  towards  peace  and  health,  both  of  body  and  mind.  I 
go  along  like  a  planet  Jupiter  with  his  five  belts,  which  are  su2> 
posed  to  be  five  storm-zones  full  of  tempests,  rain,  and  thimder 
and  lightning,  Jupiter  himself  very  tranquilly  progressing  in  the 
middle  of  them.  There !  see  if  you  can  do  the  like.  Yon  clear 
Phosphorus  smiling  always  in  the  sun's  face,  clear  Mercuiy  living 
always  in  the  Sun's  arms,  and  at  a  temperature,  they  say,  hotter 
than  redhot  iron.  Such  planets,  are  they  not  extremely  peculiar 
in  the  world  ?  ...  As  to  Gk)ethe,  no  other  man  whatever,  as 
I  say  always,  has  yet  ascertained  what  Christianity  is  to  us,  and 
what  Paganity  is,  and  all  manner  of  other  anities,  and  been  alive  at 
all  x)oint8  in  his  own  year  of  grace  with  the  life  appropriate  to  that. 
This,  in  brief,  is  the  definition  I  have  always  given  of  the  man  since 
I  first  knew  him.  The  sight  of  such  a  man  was  to  me  a  Oospel  of 
Gospels,  and  did  literally,  I  believe,  save  me  from  destruction  out- 
ward and  inward.  We  are  far  parted  now,  but  the  memory  of  him 
shall  be  ever  blessed  to  me  as  that  of  a  deliverer  from  death.  But 
on  the  whole — oh  John ! — ^what  a  belief  thou  hast  in  the  devil !  I 
declare  myself  an  entire  sceptic  in  that  faith.  Was  there,  is  there, 
or  will  there  be  a  great  intellect  ever  heard  tell  of  without  first  a 
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trae  and  great  heart  to  begin  with  ?  Never,  if  m j  experienoe  and 
fsdth  in  this  God's  world  have  taught  me  anything  at  all.  Think 
it  not,  sa8i)ect  it  not.  Worse  hkuphemy  I  conld  not  readily  utter. 
Nay,  look  into  your  own  heart,  and  consider  if  the  devil's  name  is 
darkness,  and  that  only — Eigendunkd:  the  blackest  kind  of  dark- 
ness, and  wicked  enough  for  any  purpose. 

Fear  no  seeing  man,  therefore.  Know  that  A«  ia  in  heaven,  who- 
ever else  be  not ;  that  the  arch-enemy,  as  I  say,  is  the  arch-stupid. 
I  call  this  my  fortieth  Church  Article,  which  absorbs  into  it  and 
covers  up  in  silence  all  the  other  thirfy-nine. 

Internally  at  his  own  Lome  things  were  going  brightly 
with  Carlyle.  It  was  the  coldest  winter  remembered  in 
England,  Marphy's  winter,  when  the  Thames  was  frozen 
from  Oxford  to  Beading;  but  his  wife  remained  well 
without  signs  of  congh,  and  from  all  sides  came  signs  of 
goodwill  for  the  *  great  writer*  who  was  now  become 
famous.  Scotsbrig  sent  its  barrels  of  meal  and  bntter. 
*Alick,'  who,  farming  having  gone  ill  with  him,  had 
started  a  shop  in  Ecclefechan,  sent  an  offering  of  first-rate 
tobacco.  ^  Poor  Alick  1 '  his  brother  said,  ^  the  first  of  his 
shop  goods:  we  received  them  with  a  most  wistful  thank- 
fulness glad  and  wae.^  This  was  no  more  that  usnal ;  but 
Peers  and  Cabinet  Ministers  began  to  show  a  wish  for  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  a  man  wfio  was  so  much  talked 
of,  and  a  singular  compliment  was  paid  him  which  later 
history  makes  really  remarkable.  ^Some  people,'  he  said, 
^are  beginning  to  imitate  my  style  and  such  like.  The 
"French  Revolution"  I  knew  from  the  first  to  be  savage, 
an  Orson  of  a  book;  but  the  people  have  seen  that  it  has 
a  genuineness  in  it,  and  in  consideration  of  that  have  par- 
doned all  the  rest.  Coenr-de-Iion  in  the  "Times"  news- 
paper, whom  some  thought  me,  proves  to  be  Ben  Disraeli, 
they  say.  I  saw  three  of  his  things,  and  thought  them 
rather  good,  of  the  grotesque  kind.' 

Among  the  established  'great,'  the  first  who  held  out  a 
hand  was  Mr.  Spring  Kice,  Lord  Monteagle,  af terwarda 
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Chancellor  of  tlio  Exchequer  in  the  Liberal  Ministry. 
Spring  liice  was  a  statesman  of  the  strict  official  school, 
not  given  to  Carlylean  modes  of  thinking ;  but  he  was 
ready  to  welcome  a  man  of  genins,  however  little  he  might 
agree  widi  him.  His  eldest  son,  Stephen  Spring  Rice, 
who  died  before  his  father,  being  untied  to  officiality, 
could  admire  more  freely ;  and  one  at  least  of  his  sisters 
had  been  a  subscriber  to  the  lectures  on  German  literature. 
Accordingly  there  came  an  invitation  to  Cheyne  Row  to 
an  evening  party.  Carlyle  would  have  refused,  but  his 
wife  insisted  that  he  should  go.  *  A.  brilliant-looking  thing 
it  was,'  he  said,  *all  very  polite,  Marchionesses,  &c.,'  with 
feelings  exactly  like  ours,  ^  as  my  dear  mother  said  of  the 
foreign  persons  in  Wilhelm  Meister.* 

Bat  he  thought  that  Scotsbrig  would  be  interested  in 
hearing  about  the  ^  fine  folks '  among  whom  '  Tom '  was 
beginning  to  move ;  so  he  sent  a  particnlar  account  of  the 
adventure. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle^  Scotsbrig, 

Chdaea :  February  15,  183a 
We  live  quite  quietly  among  a  small  circle  of  people  who  see  us 
from  time  to  time,  yet  not  so  often  as  nsnal  in  the  bitter  weather. 
I  do  not  go  oat  much  to  dinners  or  soirees ;  Jane  does  not  go  out 
at  all,  not  even  in  the  daytime,  and  accordingly  has  grown  veiy 
impatient  for  mild  weather  again.  However,  she  takes  really 
handsomely  to  her  indoor  life,  and  has  not  been  better,  I  think, 
these  good  many  winters.  We  are  generally  alone  in  the  even- 
ings, tranquil  over  our  books  and  papers.  What  visitors  find 
visiting  we  have  are  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  With  my  will  I 
wonld  go  out  nowhere  in  the  evening.  It  never  fails  to  do  me 
more  or  lees  harm.  My  most  remarkable  party  for  a  great  while 
was  at  no  smaller  personage's  than — ^who  think  yon  ? — the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  I  went  for  the  cuiiosity,  for  the  honour 
of  the  thing.  I  could  not  help  thinking  :  '  Here  is  the  man  that 
disposes  annually  of  the  whole  revenue -of  England ;  and  here  is 
another  man  who  has  hardly  enough  cash  to  buy  potatoes  and 
onions  for  himself.    Fortune  has  for  the  time  maiie  these  two 
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tenants  of  one  drawing-room.'  The  case,  I  believe,  is  that  Miss 
Spring  Bice,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exoheqner's  eldest  daughter, 
was  one  of  mj  German  hearers  last  year,  and  took  a  fancy  for  my 
notability ;  so  her  mother,  Lady  Theodosia,  was  obliged  to  be  '  at 
home  *  for  me.  The  x>eople  were  very  kind  ;  Spring  Bice  himself 
a  sabstantial  good-humoured  shifty-looking  man  of  fifty.  The 
rooms  were  genial  with  heat  and  light  as  the  sun  at  noon.  There 
were  high  dames  and  distinguished  males  simmering  about  like 
people  in  the  press  of  a  June  fair.  The  whole  thing  went  off  very 
well,  and  I  returned  about  one  in  the  morning  with  a  headache  that 
served  me  for  more  than  a  day  after.  <  It  will  help  your  lectures,' 
Jane  said.  May  be  so  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  has  quite  hindered 
my  natural  sleep  and  composure. 

Windsor  Castle  was  another  novelty  witli  which  Carljle 
made  acqaaintance,  having  gone  to  visit  a  young  Mr. 
Edge  worth*  there.  I  mention  this  merely  for  his  cliar- 
actcristic  comment 

The  Castle  and  outside  are  very  beautiful  indeed,  and  sufficient 
to  lodge  a  much  larger  figure  than  poor  little  Queen  Victory.  The 
kings  hang  there  all  in  rows,  with  their  gauderies  about  them, 
poor  old  King  William  the  last,  like  so  many  shadows  of  a  dream. 
Each  hovers  there  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  eternity  swallows  him, 
and  he  lies  as  straight  as  old  Wull  Moor,  the  Galloway  Hushel.' 

Various  other  persons  he  fell  in  with,  some  of  wliom 
he  had  known  before,  some  whom  he  met  for  the  first 
time.  His  likes  and  dislikes  of  particular  individuals 
throw  marked  light  upon  his  own  character.  What  he 
thought  of  Frederick  Maurice  has  been  already  seen. 

}       The  Maurices  (he  says  again)  are  wearisome  and  happily  rare. 

I  All  invitations  '  to  meet  the  Maurices  *  I,  when  it  is  any  way  pos- 
sible, make  a  point  of  declining.  One  of  the  most  entirely  unin- 
teresting men  of  genius  that  I  can  meet  in  society  is  poor  Maurice 
to  me ;  all  twisted,  screwed,  wiredrawn,  with  such  a  restless 
sensitiveness,  tlie  utmost  inability  to  let  nature  have  fair  play  with 
him.  I  do  not  remember  that  a  word  ever  came  from  him  be- 
tokening clear  recogfuitioYi  or  healthy  free  sympathy  with  any- 

»  Frank  Bdgeworth.    See  Lift  of  Sterling,  p.  160. 
*  Jlfis/telf  ^  an  old  worn-oat  peraon  or  implement.' 
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tiung.  One  most  really  let  him  alone  till  the  prayers  one  does 
offer  for  liim  (pore-hearted,  earnest  oreatnre  as  he  is)  begin  to 
take  effect. 

It  was  not  for  his  hdirf  that  Cai^le  felt  misgivings 
about  Maurice,  nor  for  want  of  personal  respect,  but  for 
the  strange  obliquity  of  intellect  which  could  think  that 
black  was  white,  and  white  because  it  was  black,  and  tlio 
whiter  always,  the  blacker  the  shade.  Genuine  belief 
Carlyle  always  loved  wherever  he  found  it. 

Did  yon  ever  see  Thomas  Erskine,  the  Scotch  saint  ?  (he  says  in 
writing  to  his  brother  John).  I  have  seen  him  several  times 
lately,  and  like  him  as  one  would  do  a  draught  of  sweet  rustic 
meadj  served  in  cut  glasses  and  a  silver  tray  ;  one  of  the  gentlest, 
kindliest,  best  bred  of  men.  He  talks  greatly  about  '  Symbols,' 
and  other  Teuf elsdrOokhiana ;  seems  not  disinclined  to  let  the 
Christian  religion  pass  for  a.  kind  of  mythus,  (provided  men  can  re- 1 
tain  the  spirit  of  iO  .  .  .  On  the  whole  I  take  up  with  my  old  ■ 
love  for  the  Saints.  No  class  of  persons  can  be  found  in  this 
country  with  so  much  humanity  in  them,  nay,  with  as  much  toler- 
ance as  the  better  sort  of  them  have.  The  tolerance  of  others  is 
but  doubt  and  indifference.  Touch  the  thing  they  do  believe  and 
valuef  their  own  self-conceit:  they  are  rattlesnakes  then,^ 

Carlyle's  regard  for  Mr.  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  and 
Erskine's  for  him,  ripened  into  an  affection  which  was 
never  clouded  as  long  as  they  both  lived.  Each  felt  that, 
however  they  seemed  to  differ,  they  were  at  one  in  the 
great  battle  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  Mi*6.  Carlyle 
admired  Erskine  too,  but  scarcely  with  so  entire  a  regard. 
She  spoke  of  him  generally,  in  half-playful  mockery,  as 
St.  Thomas. 

On  the  whole,  in  this  beginning  of  the  year  1838,  Car- 
lyle could  say  of  himself :  'I  lead  a  strange  dreamy  dawn- 
ering  life  at  present ;  in  general  not  a  little  relieved  and 
quieted,  J- et  with  all  the  old  features  of  Burton's  ''  melan- 

1  The  italics  are  minef  for  the  worda— true  as  any  Carlyle  ever,  spoke— de- 
serve  them. 
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oholie  man : "  to-day  full  of  peaceable  joy  (ah,  no !  not 
peaceable  entirely ;  tliere  is  a  black  look  throngh  it  still), 
then  to-morrow,  for  no  assignable  cause,  sunk  into  sad- 
ness and  despondency.  But  verily  the  book  has  done  me 
great  good.  It  was  like  a  load  of  fire  burning  up  my 
heart,  which,  by  Heaven's  favour,  I  have  got  thrown  out 
of  me.  Nay,  even  in  my  blackest  despondencies,  when 
utter  obstruction  and  extinction  seem  to  threaten  me,  I 
say,  "Well,  it  shall  take  my  life,  but  my  quiescence  it 
shall  spare." '  And  again,  a  few  days  later,  to  his  brother: 
*  Blessed  be  God,  there  is  a  kind  of  light-gleam  in  the 
inner  man  of  me  which  whoso  will  quietly,  humbly, 
silently  follow,  it  shall  be  well  with  him.  Silently  above 
all.  Why,  therefore,  do  I  now  speak  ?  In  a  word,  oh 
brother  Jack,  I  do  endeavour  to  thank  Heaven  for  much 
mercy  to  me  on  this  side  also.  Yes,  these  long  years  of 
martyrdom  and  misery,  which  I  would  not  suffer  again  to 
buy  the  world,  were  not  utterly  in  vain.  My  mood  of 
mind  at  present  is  not  nearly  so  wretched.  I  am  vHiej  very 
woe  and  sad,  but  entirely  peaceable;  and  such  sadness 
seems  almost  as  good  as  joy.  Deliver  me,  ye  Supreme 
Powers,  from  self-conceit;  ah!  do  this,  and  then  what 
else  is  your  will.' 

^literature,'  so  the  fates  had  decided,  was  to  remain 
Carlyle's  profession.  He  had  meant  to  abandon  it,  but 
the  cord  which  held  him  to  his  desk,  though  strained,  had 
not  broken.  Yet  it  was  a  *  bad  best,'  he  thought,  for  any 
man,  more  trying  to  the  moral  nature,  and  in  his  own  case, 
so  modestly  he  rated  his  powers,  less  likely  to  be  useful*, 
than  any  other  honest  occupation.  He  would  still  have 
gladly  entered  the  public  service  if  eiftployment  had  been 
offered  him,  as  offered  it  would  have  been,  in  any  country 
but  England,  to  a  man  who  had  shown  ability  so  marked. 
He  was  acknowledged  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  in  England 
it  is  assumed  that  for  a  man  of  genius  no  place  can  be 
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foand.  He  is  too  good  for  a  low  sitnation.  He  is  likely 
to  be  tronblesome  in  a  higher  one,  and  is  thus  the  one 
man%distinctlj  unpromotable.  Fcmum  luxbet  in  cornu — 
avoid  him  above  all  men.  Carlyle  had  to  accept  his  lot, 
since  such  had  been  ordered  for  him.  Bat  his  distaste 
continued,  and  extended  to  other  members  of  the  craft 
who  were  now  courting  his  acquaintance.  He  found  them 
hores^  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  he  had  the  least  charity. 
Even  poor  Miss  Martineau,  sincerely  as  he  at  heart  re- 
spected her,  was  not  welcome  if  she  came  too  often. 

Journal, 

February  19. — ^All  Saturday  sick  and  nervous.  At  night  Miss 
Martineau  and  Darwin.  The  visit,  as  most  of  those  from  that  too  I  v^ 
happy  and  too  noisy  distingpiiahed  female,  did  nothing  but  make 
me  miserable.  She  is  a  formulist,  limited  in  the  extreme,  and  for 
the  present  altogether  triumphant  in  her  limits.  The  all-conquer- 
ing smallttess  of  that  phenomenon,  victorious  mainly  by  its  small- 
ness,  and  which  not  only  waves  banners  in  its  own  triumph,  but 
insists  on  yoiu:  waving  banners  too,  is  at  all  times  nearly  insup- 
portable to  me.  She  said  among  other  things  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  lived,  she  thought,  one  of  the  most  '  joyous '  lives  ;  that  she 
had  once  met  a  man  who  seemed  not  to  believe  fully  in  immor- 
taUty.  The  trivial  impious  sayings  of  this  extraordinary  man  were 
retailed  to  us  at  boundless  length.  Then  the  martyr  character, 
the  hyper-prophetic  altogether  splendid  and  unspeakable  excel- 
lence of  Dr.  Priestley ;  the  regiment  of  American  great  men ;  the 
&c.,  &o.  Ach  Ooti  !  I  wish  this  good  Harriet  wotdd  be  happy  by 
herself.  ....  A  small  character,  toius  teres  aique  rotundus^  is  at 
all  times  very  wearisome.  Fill  it  with  self-conceit,  at  least  with 
an  expectation  of  praise  greater  far  than  you  can  give  it ;  with  a 
notion  of  infallibility  which  you  are  forced  to  contradict  inwardly 
at  every  turn,  and  outwardly  as*  often  as  the  necessity  of  conversa- 
tion forces  you  to  speak,  a  character  withal  that  never  by  any 
chance  utters  anything  that  is  new  or  interesting  to  you — it  may 
be  good,  or  it  may  be  better  and  best,  but  you  have  a  right  to  say 
'  it  tires  me  to  death.  Schaff  es  mir  vom  liaise.^  The  good  Haiiiet 
admires  me  greatly,  and  is  very  friendly  to  me.  This  is  the  only 
contradictory  circumstance.  The  whole  cackle  and  rigmarole  of 
such  an  existence  is  absurd  to  me  whenever  I  see  it. 


V 
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The  Speddings  ^  heie  told  me  of  Hartley  Coleridge^  -whom  they 
esteemed  a  man  of  real  genins — of  his  falling  out  of  one  high 
possibility  down  through  another  lower,  till  he  had  become  a  poor 
denizen  of  tap-rooms  in  the  village  of  Ambleside — sad  to  hear  of. 
It  often  strikes  me  as  a  question  whether  there  ought  to  be  any 
such  thing  as  a  literary  man  at  all.  He  is  surely  the  wretchedest 
^  I  of  all  sorts  of  men.  I  wish  with  the  heart  oceasionaily  I  had  never 
been  one.  I  cannot  say  I  have  seen  a  member  of  the  guild  whose 
life  seems  to  me  enviable.  A  man,  a  Goethe,  will  be  a  man  on 
paper  too ;  but  it  is  a  questionable  life  for  him.  Canst  thou  alter 
it  ?    Then  act  it.     Endure  it.     On  with  it  in  silence. 

Let  young  men  who  are  dreaming  of  literary  eminence 
as  the  laurel  wreath  of  their  existence  reflect  on  these 
words.  Let  them  win  a  place  for  themselves  as  high  as 
Carlyle  won,  they  will  find  that  he  was  speaking  no  more 
than  the  truth,  and  will  wish,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  they 
had  been  wise  in  time.  Literature — wei*e  it  even  poetry 
— ^is  but  the  shadow  of  action  ;  the  action  the  reality,  the 
poetry  an  echo.  The  *  Odyssey '  is  but  the  ghost  of 
Ulysses — immortal,  but  a  ghost  still ;  and  Homer  himself 
would  have  said  in  some  moods  with  his  own  Achilles — 

BovXoifxi/y  K  hrapovpos  toav  BrjrtvtyLtv  aXXo> 
*Aydpl  trap*  a«cX^pa),  »  fi^  fiiorof  irdkiit  tttf. 

Bather  would  I  in  the  sun's  warmth  divine 
Serve  a  poor  churl  who  drags  his  days  in  grief, 
Than  the  whole  lordship  of  the  dead  were  mine. 

Jeffrey,  while  congratulating  his  friend  on  the  success  of 
the  *  French  Kevolution,'  yet  could  see  *  that  the  business 
of  an  author  was  not  the  happiest  or  the  most  healthful 
for  a  person  of  Carlyle's  temper.  Contact  with  the  com- 
mon things  of  life  would  make  him  more  tolerant  of  a 
world  which  if  not  perfect  was  better  than  it  Jiad  ever 

'  Tom  and  James,  sona  of  Mr.  Spedding,  of  Mirehouse,  in  Cumberland. 
Tom  Spedding  succeeded  his  father  in  the  family  property.  James,  a  friend 
of  Sterling,  wbone  splendid  gifts  were  never  adequately  unfolded,  is  known 
only  to  the  world  as  the  biographer  uf  Baoon. 
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been  before,  and  would  give  him  a  better  chance  of  mend- 
ing it,  while  he  despised  it  less.'  But  it  was  not  to  be, 
and  even  to  Carlyle  authorship  was  better  than  idleness. 
When  he  was  idle  the  acids  ate  into  the  coating  of  his 
soul. 

He  did  nothing  all  the  winter.  With  the  spring  he  had 
to  prepare  his  second  course  of  lectures. 

To  Margaret  Carlylo,  Scotsbrig, 

ChelMa:  MarohS,  183a 

Lectnring  is  ooming  on.  I  am  to  start  and  iiy  mjaelf  again. 
We  have  a  far  better  room  than  last  year:  an  unexceptionable 
room,  all  seated  for  the  purpose,  quiet,  and  lighted  from  the  roof. 
The  only  drawback  is  the  distance — ^three  miles  from  me,  and 
rather  out  of  the  beat  of  our  fashionable  patrons.*  I  am  to  give 
twelve  lectures  this  year,  and  charge  two  guineas.  If  I  have  a 
good  audience,  it  will  mount  up  fast— one  cannot  say  as  to  that — 
we  must  just  try.  The  subject  is  to  be  the  history  of  literature. 
I  shall  have  to  speak  about  Greeks  and  Bomans  first,  then  about 
other  nations — in  short,  about  the  most  remarkable  books  and 
peraons  that  I  know.  .  .  .  Wish  me  good  speed,  dear  mother, 
and  do  not  fear  but  I  shall  get  through  it  not  unhandsomely.  I 
have  many  a  good  friend  here,  I  do  believe.  The  proportion  of 
scoundrels  in  London  is  great ;  but  likewise  there  is  a  proportion 
of  better  people  than  yon  can  easily  find  in  the  great  world.  Let 
us  keep  our  hearts  quiet,  as  I  say.  Let  us  give  no  ear  to  vain- 
glory, to  self-conceit,  the  wretchedest  of  things,  the  devil's  chief 
work,  I  tiiink,  here  below. 

I  yesterday  dined  with  Mr.  Erskine,  a  very  notable  man  among 
the  religious  people  of  Scotland,  who  seems  to  have  taken  a  con- 
siderable fancy  for  me.  He  is  one  of  the  best  persons  I  have  met 
with  for  many  a  long  year.  We  were  very  cheerful,  a  small  quiet 
party,  and  had  blithe  serious  talk.  I  afterwards,  on  the  way  home, 
went  to  a  soiree  of  Miss  Martineau's.  There  were  fat  people  and  fair 
people,  lords  and  others,  fidgeting,  elbowing,  aU  very  braw  and 
hot.  '  What's  ta  use  on*t  ? '  I  said  to  myself,  and  came  off  early, 
while  they  were  still  arriving,  at  eleven  at  night.  I  go  as  rarely  as 
I  can  to  such  things,  for  they  always  do  me  ilL  A  book  at  home 
is  suitabler,  with  a  quiet  pipe  twice  in  the  evening,  innocent 

'  The  room  was  in  Edward  Street,  Portman  Square. 
Vol.  m.— 8 
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spooninl  of  pomdge  ftt  ten,  and  bed  at  eleven,  inih  mch  eompoe- 

ure  as  we  can. 

To  the  Same. 

Chelaea :  Ifaroh  90, 188a 

As  for  me,.I  have  but  one  interest  in  the  wind  at  present,  that 
of  my  lectures.  It  is  like  the  harvest  of  the  whole  year.  I  am 
not  qnite  in  such  a  dreadful  faff  abont  it  as  I  was  this  time  twelve- 
months ;  bnt  it  is  again  agitating  enough,  and  I  think  often  that 
if  I  had  any  money  to  live  upon,  there  is  no  power  in  the  world 
that  would  tempt  me  to  such  a  feat  )n  such  circumstances.  Per- 
haps it  is  so  ordered  that  I  have  no  money,  in  order  to  oblige  me 
td  ox>en  my  jaw — I  cannot  say.  I  can  say  only  I  had  infinitely  rather 
continue  keeping  it  shut.  But  on  the  whole  they  have  got  me  a 
lecture-room,  and  I  have  drawn  up  a  scheme  of  my  twelve  lectures 
— ^two  lectures  a  week,  six  weeks  instead  of  four.  The  subject  is 
about  all  things  in  the  world ;  the  whole  spiritual  history  of  man, 
from  the  earliest  times  till  now.  Among  my  audience  I  am  likely 
to  have  some  of  the  cleverest  x>eople  in  this  country ;  and  /  to 
speak  to  them.  We  will  fight  it  through  one  way  or  another.  The 
very  pain  of  it  and  miserable  tumbling  connected  with  it  is  a 
kind  of  schooling  for  one.  Thou  must  not  '  tine  heart,'  thou  must 
gird  thyself  into  forced  composure.  This  is  the  season,  this  and 
onwards  till  midsummer,  when  London  is  most  thronged  with 
people,  with  meetings  and  sx)eeches,  with  dinners,  parties,  balls, 
and  doings.  I  know  not  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  to  become  an 
established  popular.  With  the  popularity  I  have  it  is  almost  like 
to  be  too  hard  for  me  at  times.  Nothing  naturally  seems  to  me 
more  entirely  wretched  and  barren  than  the  life  of  people  literary 
and  others,  that  give  themselves  up  to  that  sort  of  matter  here. 
I  firmly  believe  it  to  be  the  darkest  curse  €k>d  lays  upon  a  man  or 
woman.  Carrying  the  beggar*s  wallet  I  take  to  be  bad,  but  far 
from  80  bad.  The  very  look  of  the  face  of  one  of  these  people 
seems  to  say,  *  Avoid  me  if  thou  be  wise.'  '  Dinna  gang  to  dad 
tysel'  a'  abrcMui,*  said  Lizzie  Herd  to  Wull  once,  and  I  many  times 
remember  the  precept  here.  '  To  be  dadded  a*  abroad '  is  per- 
cisely  the  thing  I  want  above  all  things  to  avoid. 

As  to  the  people  I  see,  the  best  class  of  all  are  the  religious  peo- 
ple, certain  of  whom  have  taken,  very  strangely,  a  kind  of  affection 
for  me,  in  spite  of  my  contradictions  toward  them.  It  teaches  me 
again  that  the  best  of  this  class  is  the  best  one  wiU  find  in  any 
class  whatsoever.     The  Radical  members,  and  ambitious  vain 
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political  people,  and  liteiaiy  people,  and  iasidonable  people  are  to 
be  avoided  in  oomparison.  One  of  the  beat  men  I  liaTe  seen  for 
many  a  year  is  Thomas  Erskine,  a  gentleman  of  great  fortune  and 
celebrated  in  the  religions  world.  Most  strange  it  is  how  snch  a 
man  has  taken  to  me.  Naj,  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  'very 
few  of  them  are  at  bottom  so  orthodox  as  Carlyle.'  "What  think 
yon  of  that? 

I  tell  you  nothing  of  the  things  they  oontinne  to  tell  me  about 
my  book.  "When  grand  people  and  beautiful  people  pay  me  grand 
beautiful  compliments,  and  I  grope  in  my  pocket  and  find  that  I 
haye  so  few  pounds  sterling  there  to  meet  my  poor  wants  with,  I 
can  but  say  with  Sandy  Oonie  'What's  ta  use  on't?'  or  with  the 
cow  in  the  fable. 

Gift  me  *  piokle  peaM  strae.  • 

The  first  set  of  lectures  Carlyle  had  been  obliged  to 
deliver  out  of  his  acquired  knowledge,  having  no  leisure  to 
do  more.  For  the  second  he  prepared  caref  ullj,  especially 
the  Greek  and  Boman  parts.  Classics  are  not  the  strong 
point  of  an  Edinburgh  education,  and  the  little  which  he 
had  learned  there  was  rusty.  '  I  have  read  Thucydides 
and  Herodotus,'  he  wrote  in  April,  ^part  of  Niebuhr, 
Michelet,  &e.,  the  latter  two  with  small  fruit  and  mncli 
disappointment,  the  former  two  not.  I  should  have  several 
good  things  to  say  and  do  vary  well  were  I  in  health,  were 
I  in  brass.'  Bat  trouble  had  come  into  Cheyne  Row 
again.  Without  any  definite  ailment,  Mrs.  Carlyle  seemed 
unwell  in  mind  and  body.  There  was  even  a  thought  of 
sending  her  to  Italy  when  the  lectures  were  over,  if  theie 
were  means  to  do  it.  Carlyle  even  thought  of  going 
thither  himself,  or  at  any  rate  of  leaving  London  alto- 
gether. 

To  John  CarlyU. 

GhelMa :  April  12,  188& 

Jane  keeps  very  quiet,  and  suffers  what  is  inevitable  as  well  as 

possible.    I  fancy  Italy,  as  you  say,  might  be  of  real  service  to  her. 

To  me  also  the  one  thing  needful  seems  that  of  getting  into  any 

tmnquil  region  under  or  above  the  sun.    Positively  at  times  the 
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whirl  of  this  dnaty  deafening  chaos  gets  into  the  insnpportable 
category.  There  is  a  shivering  precipitancy  in  me  which  makes 
emotion  of  any  kind  a  thing  to  be  shunned.  It  is  my  nerves,  my 
nerves.  The  poor  chaos  is  bad  enough,  but  with  nerves  one  might 
stand  it.  There  are  symptoms  of  capability  to  grow  a  lion  by-and- 
by.  Pluch  dem  !  Qood  never  lay  there,  lie  where  it  might.  Also  I 
imagine  it  possible  I  might  learn  to  subsist  myself  here,  earning 
the  small  needful  of  money  literally  with  my  heart's  blood.  You 
can  fancy  it  with  such  a  nervous  system  as  I  have ;  the  beautiful 
and  brave  saying  in  their  sumptuosity  here  and  there, '  Oh  Thomas^ 
what  an  illustrious  character  thou  art ! '  and  Thomas  feeling  in  his 
breast  for  comfort  and  finding  bilious  fever ;  in  his  pocket,  and 
finding  emptiness  ;  round  him  for  fellowship,  and  finding  solitude, 
ghastly  and  grinning  masks.  But  I  do  on  the  whole  adhere  to  one 
thing,  that  of  holding  my  peace,  I  really  am  better  too  in  the  in- 
ward heart  of  me.  There  is  no  danger  of  man,  Iteel  always,  while 
his  heart  is  not  mad. 

Going  through  the  Qreen  Park  yesterday,  I  saw  her  little 
Majesty  taking  her  bit  of  departure  for  Windsor.  I  had  seen 
her  another  day  at  Hyde  Park  Ck>mer,  coming  in  from  the  daily 
ride.  She  is  decidedly  a  pretty-looking  little  creature :  health, 
oleamess,  graceful  timidity,  looking  out  from  her  young  face, 
'frail  cockle  on  the  black  bottomless  deluges.'  One  could  not 
help  some  interest  in  her,  situated  as  mortal  seldom  was. 

In  the  evening  a  BuUerian  rout.  'Dear  Mrs.  Bigmarols,  the 
distinguished  female;  great  Mr. ^  Rigmarole,  the  distinguished 
male.'  Radical  Grote  was  the  only  novelty,  for  I  had  never 
noticed  him  before— a  man  with  strait  upper  lip,  large  chin, 
and  open  mouth  (spout  mouth) ;  for  the  rest,  a  tall  man  with  dull 
thoughtful  brows  and  lank  dishevelled  hair,  greatly  the  look  of  a 
prosperous  Dissenting  minister. 

Your  notions  about  Borne  for  us  are  in  their  vagueness  quite 
analogous  to  mine.  Jane  takes  very  kindly  to  your  scheme.  As 
for  me,  I  know  only  that  I  should  infinitely  rejoice  to  be  quiet 
anywhere.  I  think  I  will  not  stay  here  to  have  the  brain  burnt 
out  of  me.  I  will  go  out  of  this.  Jane  likes  it  far  better  than  I. 
Indeed,  was  it  not  for  her,  I  might  quite  easily  cut  and  run  before 
long ;  which  at  bottom,  I  admit,  were  perhaps  not  good  for  me. 

This  letter  indicates  no  pleasant  condition  of  mind,  not 
a  condition  in  which  it  could  have  been  agreeable  to  take 
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to  the  platform  again  and  deliver  lectures.  But  Carlyle 
could  command  himself  when  necessary,  however  severe 
the  burden  that  was  weighing  upon  him.  This  time  he 
succeeded  brilliantly,  far  better  than  on  his  first  experi-  X 
ment.  The  lectures  were  reported  in  the  'Examiner'  and 
other  papers,  and  can  be  recovered  there  by  the  curious. 
He  did  not  himself  reprint  them,  attaching  no  impoi-tance 
to  what  he  called  '  a  mixture  of  prophecy  and  play-acting.' 
It  will  suffice  here  to  observe  what  he  said  himself  oh  the 
subject  at  the  time. 

JoumaL 

May  15,  1888  —Delivered  yesterday,  at  the  Lecture  Booms,  17 
Edward  Street,  Portman  Square,  a  lecture  on  Dante,  the  iSifth 
there.  Seven  more  are  yet  to  come.  A  curious  audience;  a 
carious  business.  It  has  been  all  mismanaged;  yet  it  prospers 
better  than  I  expected  once.  The  conditions  of  the  thing !  Ah, 
the  conditions !  It  is  like  a  man  singing  through  a  fleece  of  wool. 
One  must  submit ;  one  must  struggle  and  sing  even  bo,  since  not 
otherwise.  I  sent  my  mother  off  a  newspaper.  Hunt's  criticism 
no  longer  friendly;  not  so  in  spirit,  though  still  in  letter;  a 
shade  of  spleen  in  it ;  very  natural,  flattering  even.  He  finds  me 
grown  to  be  a  something  now.  His  whole  way  of  life  is  at  death- 
variance  with  mine.  In  the  'Examiner'  he  expresses  himself 
afflicted  with  my  eulogy  of  ihrift,  and  two  days  ago  he  had  mvUa 
gemens  to  borrow  two  sovereigns  of  me.  It  is  an  unreasonable 
existence  gam  und  gar.  Happily  I  have  next  to  nothing  ta  do 
with  Hunt,  with  him  or  with  his.     Fdix  sit/ 

Saturday,  May  20. — Yesterday  lectured  on  Cervantes  and  the 
Spaniards,  a  hurried  loose  flowing  but  earnest  wide-reaching  sort 
of  thing,  which  the  people  liked  better  than  L  The  business  is 
happily  lialf  done  now.     That  is  the  happiest  part  of  it. 

May  81. — Lecture  on  Luther  and  the  Beformation;  then  on 
Shakespeare  and  John  Knox,  my  best  hitherto ;  finally  on  Voltaire 
and  French  scepticism,  the  worst,  as  I  compute,  of  all.  To-morrow 
is  to  be  Lecture  10,  on  Johnson,  Ac.  There  are  then  but  two  re- 
maining. On  the  Yoltaire  day  I  was  stupid  and  sick  beyond  ex- 
pression; also  I  did  not  like  the  man,  a  fatal  circumstance  of 
itself.    I  had  to  hover  vaguely  on  the  surface.    The  people  seemed 
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content  enough.  I  myself  felt  sinoerely  disgusted.  That  is  the 
word.  To-morrow  perhaps  we  shall  do  better.  It  is  one  of  the 
saddest  conditions  of  this  enterprise  to  feel  that  jou  have  missed 
what  yon  meant  to  say ;  that  yonr  image  of  a  matter  you  had  ah 
image  of  remains  yet  with  yourself,  and  a  false  impotent  scrawl  is 
what  the  fearers  have  got  from  you.  This  too  has  to  be  suffered, 
since  the  attempt  was  necessary  and  not  possible  otherwise.  Our 
audience  sits  entirely  attentive-Hi  most  kind  audience — and  seems 
to  have  ahnoet  doubled  since  we  began.  Courage  I  On  the 
Shakespeare  day  I  entered  all  palpitating,  fluttered  with  sleep- 
lessness and  drug-taking,  with  yisitors,  and  the  fatal  et  ccetera  of 
things. 

News  from  Jack  above  a  week  ago  that  probably  he  is  not  coming 
to  us  this  summer.  Alas  !  alas !  I  had  counted  on  the  true  brother 
to  commune  with  a  little ;  to  break  the  utter  solitude  of  heart  in 
which  I  painfully  live  here.  Lonelier  probably  is  no  man.  A^  de 
mi  !  and  now  he  is  not  coming.  This  also  is  not  to  be  granted  us. 
He  says  we  must  come  to  Italy  for  the  winter.  We  think  of  it« 
My  unhappy  sick  wife  might  be  benefited  by  it  For  me  the  ciy 
of  my  soul  is,  '  For  the  love  of  God  let  me  alone ; '  or  rather  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  cry,  and  sunk  down  into  a  voiceless  prayer,  which 
knows  it  will  not  be  granted.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed  since  I 
returned  hither  in  autumn  last,  in  which  I  have  not  stormfully  re< 
solved  to  myself  that  I  would  go  out  of  this  dusty  hubbub,  should 
I  even  walk  off  with  the  staff  in  my  hands,  and  no  loadstar  what- 
ever. My  wife,  herself  seemingly  sinking  into  weaker  and  weaker 
health,  points  out  to  me  always  that  I  cannot  go ;  that^  I  am  tied 
her^,  seemingly  as  if  to  be  tortured  to  death.  3o  in  my  wild  mood 
I  interpret  it.  Silence  on  such  subjects!  Oh!  how  infinitely 
preferable  is  silence !  Perhaps,  too,  my  wife  is  right.  Indeed,  I 
myself  feel  dimly  that  I  have  little  to  look  for  else  than  here.  Be 
still,  thou  wild  weak  heart,  convulsively  bursting  up  against  the 
bars.  Silence  alone  can  guide  me.  Suffer,  suffer,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary so  to  learn.  Last  night,  weary  and  worn  out  with  dull  block- 
headism,  chagrin  (next  to  no  sleep  the  night  before),  I  sate  down 
in  St  James's  Park  and  thought  of  these  things,  looking  at  the 
beautiful  summer  moon,  and  really  quieted  myself,  became  peace- 
able and  submissive  for  the  time — for  the  time ;  and  afterwards, 
alas  I  I  was  provoked,  and  in  my  weak  state  said  foolish  words 
and  went  sorrowful  to  bed.  I  am  a  feeble  f ooL  Fool,  wilt  thou 
nererbewise? 
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The  excitement  of  lecturing,  bo  elevating  and  agreeable  ' 
to  most  men,  Beemed  only  to  depress  and  irritate  Carlyle. 
He  was  anxioas  about  many  things,  his  brain  was  over- 
wrought, his  nerves  set  on  edge.    In  this  condition  even 
his  dearest  friends  ceased  to  please  him.    He  goes  on : — 

Breakfast  one  morning  lately  at  Milnes's,  with  Landor,  Bogers, 
T.  Moore,  &c.  A  brilliant  firework  of  wits,  worth  being  fretted 
into  fever  with  for  once.  Dinner  that  same  day,  if  I  remember, 
22nd  of  May,  at  Marshall's,  Grosvenor  Street,  the  wealthiest  of 
houses,  the  people  hearers  of  mine.  Empson,  the  Spring  Bices, 
there;  Miss  Spring  Bice,  especially,  very  brilliant,  exciting. 
Such  happiness  is  purchased  too  dear.  Dull  dinner  the  day  before 
yesterday — indeed,  hinc  illce  lacrymce,  for  I  had  a  cup  of  green  tea 
too — at  the  Wilsons';  Spedding,  Maurice,  John  Sterling,  and 
women.  Ah  me  I  Sterling  pattioularly  argumentative,  babbla* 
tive,  and  on  the  whole  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  to  me.  Memo- 
randum not  to  dine  where  he  is  soon,  without  cause.  He  is  much 
spoiled  since'  last  year  by  really  no  great  quantity  of  praise  and 
flattery ;  restless  as  a  whirling  tormenium  ;  superficial,  ingenious, 
of  endless  semifrothy  utterance  and  argument.  Keep  out  of  his 
way  till  he  mend  a  little.  A  finer  heart  was  seldom  seen  than 
dwells  in  Sterling,  but,  alas  I  under  what  conditions  ?  Ego  et  Rex 
mens.  That  is  the  tune  we  all  sing.  Down  with  ego  I  Enough 
written  for  one  day.    I  am  very  sickly,  but  silent. 

The  lectnre  course  was  perhaps  too  prolonged.  Twelve 
orations  such  as  Carlyle  was  delivering  were  beyond  the 
strength  of  any  man  who  meant  every  word  that  he 
uttered.  It  ended,  however,  with  a  blaze  of  fireworks — 
^  people  weeping '  at  the  passionately  earnest  tone  in  which 
for  once  they  heard  themselves  addressed.  The  money 
i-esult  was  nearly  3002.,  after  all  expenses  had  been  paid. 
'  A  great  blessing,'  as  Carlyle  said,  ^  to  a  man  that  had 
been  hannted  by  the  squalid  spectre  of  beggary.'  There 
were  prospects  of  improved  finances  from  other  quarters 
too.  Notwithstanding  all  the  talk  about  the  ^  French . 
Sevolntion,'  nothing  yet  had  been  realized  for  it  in  Eng- 1 
land,  but  Emerson  held  out  hopes  of  remittances  on  the 
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American  edition.  *  Sartor,'  *  poor  beast,'  as  Mrs.  Carlyle 
called  it,  was  at  last  coming  out  in  a  volume,  and  there 
was  still  a  talk  of  reprinting  the  essays.  But  Carlyle 
was  worn  out.  Fame  brought  its  accompaniments  of  in- 
vitations to  dinner  which  could  not  be  all  refused ;  the 
dinners  brought  indigestions ;  and  the  dog  days  brought 
heat,  and  heat  and  indigestion  together  made  sleep  impos- 
sible. His  letters  to  his  brother  are  full  of  lamentation, 
and  then  of  remorse  for  his  want  of  patience.  At  the 
close  of  a  miserable  declamation  against  everything  under 
the  sun,  he  winds  up : — 

Last  night  I  sat  down  to  smoke  in  my  night-shirt  in  the  back 
yard.  It  was  one  of  the  beantifnllest  nights ;  the  half -moon  clear 
as  silver  looked  ont  as  from  eternity,  and  the  great  dawn  wae 
streaming  up.  I  felt  a  remorse,  a  kind  of  shndder,  at  the  fuss  I 
was  making  about  a  sleepless  night,  about  my  sorrow  at  all,  with 
a  life  so  soon  to  be  absorbed  into  the  great  mysteiy  above  and 
around  me.  Oh !  let  as  be  patient  Xiet  us  call  to  God  with  onr 
silent  hearts,  if  we*cannot  with  our  tongues. 

The  Italian  scheme  dissolved.  It  had  been  but  a  vapour 
which  had  taken  shape  in  the  air  for  a  moment.  Cooler 
weather  came.  The  fever  abated,  and  he  was  able  to  send 
a  pleasant  acconnt  of  the  finish  to  his  mother  the  day 
after  aU  was  over.  From  her  he  was  careful  to  conceal 
his  unquiet  thoughts. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle, 

Chelsea :  June  13,  1838. 
The  lectures  went  on  better  and  better,  and  grew  at  last,  or 
threatened  to  grow,  quite  a  flaming  affair.  I  had  people  greeting 
yesterday.  I  was  quite  as  well  pleased  that  we  ended  then  and  did 
not  make  any  further  racket  about  it.  I  have  too  good  evidenoe 
(in  poor  Edward  Irving's  case)  what  a  racket  comes  to  at  last,  and 
want  for  my  share  to  have  nothing,  at  all  to  do  with  such  things. 
The  success  of  the  thing,  taking  all  sides  of  it  together,  seems  to 
have  been  very  considerable,  far  greater  than  I  at  all  expected. 
My  audience  was  supposed  to  be  the  best,  for  rank,  beauty,  and 
intelligence,  ever  collected  in  London.    I  had  bonme  bxaw  damee^ 
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Ladies  thiB,  Ladies  that,  though  I  dared  not  look  at  ^em  for  fear 
they  should  put  me  out.  I  had  old  men  of  four  score;  men 
middle-aged,  with  fine  steel-gprej  beards ;  young  men  of  the  Uni- 
versities, of  the  law  profession,  all  sitting  quite  mum  there,  and 
the  Annandale  Toice  goUjing  at  them.  Very  strange  to  consider.  ^ 
They  proposed  giving  me  a  dinner,  some  of  them,  but  I  declined 
it  '  Literary  Institutions '  more  than  one  expressed  a  desire  that 
I  would  lecture  for  tl^em,  but  this  also  (their  wages  being  small 
and  their  lectures  generally  despicable)  I  decline.  My  health  did 
not  suffer  so  much  as  I  had  reason  to  dread.  I  was  awaking  at 
three  in  the  morning  when  the  thing  began,  but  afterwards  I  got 
to  sleep  till  seven,  and  even  till  eight,  and  did  not  suffer  nearly  so 
much.    I  am  no  doubt  shaken  and  stirred  up  considerably  into  a 

*  raised '  state  which  I  like  very  ill,  but  in  b  few  days  I  shall  get 
still  enough,  and  probably  even  too  still.  One  must  work  either 
with  long  moderate  pain  or  else  with  short  great  pain.  The  short 
way  is  beet  according  to  my  notion. 

Ab  usual,  the  first  tliought  with  Carlyle  when  in  posses- 
sion of  his  ^riches'  was  to  send  a  present  to  Scotsbrig. 
He  enclosed  5Z.  to  his  motlier,  to  be  divided  among  his 
sisters  and  herself,  a  sovereign  to  each.  They  were  to  buy 
bonnets  with  it,  or  any  other  piece  of  fineiy,  and  call  them 

*  The  Lecture.'  On  July  27th  he  wrote  at  length  to  his 
brother  John. 

Cheliiea :  Jnly  27, 1838. 
The  lectures  terminated  qxdte  triumphantly.  Thank  Heaven  I 
It  seems  pretty  generally  expected  that  I  am  to  lecture  next  year 
again,  and  subsequent  years,  having,  as  they  say,  made  a  new  pro- 
fession for  myself.  If  dir^  famine  drive  tne,  I  must  even  lecture, 
but  not  otherwise.  Whoever  he  may  be  that  wants  to  get  into  the 
centre  of  a  fuss,  it  is  not  L  Freedom  under  the  blue  sky — ah  me  I 
with  a  bit  of  brown  bread  and  peace  and  pepticity  to  eat  it  with,  ^' 
this  for  my  money  before  all  the  glory  of  Poftman' Square,  or  the 
solar  system  itself.  But  we  must  take  what  we  can  get  and  be 
thankful.  After  the  lectures  came  a  series  of  dinner-work  and 
racketings ;  came  hot  weather,  coronation  uproars,  and  at  length 
sleeplessness,  collapse,  inertia,  and  at  times  almost  the  feeling  of 
nonentity.  I  like  that  existence  very  ill ;  my  nerves  are  not  made 
for  it.    I  corrected  a  few  proof  sheets.    I  read  a  few  books,  dull 
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as  Lethe.  I  have  done  nothing  else  whatever  that  I  conld  help, 
except  live.  Frequently  a  little  desire  for  some  travel,  a  notion 
that  change  of  scene  and  objects  wonld  be  wholesome,  has  come 
npon  me ;  but  in  my  condition  of  absolnte  imbecility,  especially 
in  the  nnoertainty  we  stood  in  as  to  your  movements,  nothing  conld 
be  done.  The  weather  has  now  grown  cooL  I  find  it  tolerable 
enough  to  loange  at  Chelsea  for  the  time.  My  digestion  is  very 
bad ;  I  shonld  say,  however,  that  my  heart  and  Hfe  is  on  the  whole 
sounder  than  it  was  last  year.  Now,  too,  all  is  getting  vety  quiet ; 
streets  quite  vacant  within  these  two  weeks.  I  am  not  like  to  stir 
from  this  unless  driven.  As  for  Jane,  she  is  much  improved ;  in- 
deed, almost  well  since  summer  came.  She  does  not  wish  to  stir 
from  her  quarters  at  all. 

The  Americans  are  getting  out  'Garlyle's  miscellanies.'  I  know 
not  whether  I  shall  not  import  two  hundred  copies  or  so  of  this 
edition  and  save  myself  the  trouble  of  editing  here.  The  matter 
is  as  good  as  obsolete  to  me.  There  is  no  bread  or  other  profit  in 
it.  The  Swedenborgians  have  addressed  a  small  book  and  letters 
to  me  here.  The  New  Catholics  are  making  advances.  Jane  says 
I  am  fated  to  be  the  nucleus  for  all  the  mad  people  of  my  gen- 
eration. 

John  Sterling  wanted  me  to  accept  a  dinner  from  some  Cam- 
bridge men,  then  to  go  with  him  to  Cambridge  for  three  days, 
then  to  &c.,  &c.;  lastly,  to  go  this  same  week  down  to  Julius  Hare's 
and  bathe  in  the  sea.  The  sea  was  tempting.  Hare  too,  whom  I 
have  seen,  is  a  likeable  kind  of  man.  But  vis  inei'tice  prevailed, 
and  to  this,  as  to  all  the  rest,  I  answered :  '  Impossible,  dear  Ster- 
ling.' Indeed,  John  is  dreadfully  locomotive  since  his  return. 
Some  verses  printed  in  Blackwood,  and  a  considerable  bluster  of 
Wilson's  about  them,  have  sorrowfully  discomposed  our  poor  John, 
and  proved  what  touchy  and  almost  flimsy  stuff  there  must  he  in 
him.  I  love  him  as  before,  but  keep  rather  out  of  his  way  at 
present. 

Mill  is  plodding  along  at  his  dull  Review  under  dull  auspices, 
restricts  himself  to  the  Fox  Taylor  circle  of  Socinian  Radicalism — 
a  lamed  cause  at  this  time — and  very  rarely  shows  face  hex^.  His 
editor,  one  Robertson,  a  burly  Aberdeen  Scotchman  of  seven-Aud- 
twenty,  full  of  laughter,  vanity,  pepticity,  and  hope,  amuses  me 
sometimes  considerably  more.  He  'desires  exceedingly  that  I 
would  do  something  for  the  October  number.'  My  desire  that 
way  is  faint  indeed.     How  many  things  in  this  world  do  not  smell 
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sweet  to  me  I  To  how  many  things  is  one  tempted  to  say  with 
emphasis,  *Du  GalgenaasP  (Thon  gallows-oarrion).  There  is  some 
relief  to  me  in  a  word  like  that  But  pauca  verba,  as  Nym  has  it. 
I  told  all  the  people  in  those  lectures  of  mine  that  no  speech  ever 
Tittered  or  ntterable  was  worth  comparison  with  silence.  John 
Sterling  in  particular  conld  not  understand  it  in  the  least,  but  has 
it  still  sticking  in  him  indigesikible. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

T.  CabiiTi^b. 


CHAPTER  VL 

A.D.  1838-9.    iET.  43-44. 

Visit  to  Elrl^paldj — Sees  Z^fSiej — '  Sartor ' — ^Night  at  Manchester 
— Bemittances  from  Boston — Prox>osed  article  on  Cromwell — 
Want  of  books — London  Library — Breakfast  with  Monckton 
Milnes — Third  conrse  of  Lectures — Chartism — ^Radicalism — 
Correspondence  with  Lockhart — ThirlwaU — Gift  of  a  horse — 
Summer  in  Scotland — ^First  journey  on  a  railway. 

Cabltle's  annual  migrations  were  like  those  of  ]\{rs. 
Primrose  from  the  bine  room  to  the  brown — from  Lon- 
don to  Scotland.  Thither  ahuost  always,  seldom  any- 
where else.  He  had  meant  to  stay  all  through  the 
snmmer  in  Chelsea,  but  an  invitation  from  his  friends, 
the  Ferguses  at  Kirkcaldy,  tempted  him,  and  in  the 
middle  of  August  he  went  by  Leith  steamer  to  the  old 
place  where  he  had  taught  little  boys,  and  fallen  in  love 
with  Miss  Gordon,  and  rambled  with  Edward  Irving.  It 
was  *  melodiously  interesting,'  he  said.  He  bathed  on  the 
old  sands.  He  had  a  horse  which  carried  him  through 
the  old  familiar  scenes.  While  at  Eirkcaldy  he  crossed 
to  Edinburgh  and  called  on  Jeffrey. 

He  sat  waiting  for  me  at  Moray  Place.  We  talked  long  in  the 
style  of  literary  and  philosophic  clitter-clatter.  Finally  it  was 
settled  that  I  should  go  out  to  dinner  with  him  at  Craigcrook,  and 
not  return  to  Fife  till  the  morrow.  At  the  due  hour  I  joined  the 
Duke  ^  at  his  town  house,  and  we  walked  out  together  as  in  old 
times.  The  Empeons  were  still  there.  Mrs.  Jeffrey  and  they 
welcomed  me  all  alone.     The  evening  was  not,  on  the  whole,  equal 

'  The  Oarlyla  name  for  Jeffrey  was  Duke  of  Gnugcrook. 
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to  a  good  solitary  one.  The  Dnke  talked  immensely,  and  made 
me  talk ;  bnt  it  stanck  me  that  he  was  grown  weaker.  We  seemed 
to  have  made  np  our  minds  not  to  contradict  each  other ;  but  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  saying  nothing  intimate.  My  esteem  for 
Jei&ey  conld  not  hide  from  me  that  at  bottom  oar  speech  was,  as 
I  said,  clatter.  In  fact,  he  is  becoming  an  amiable  old  fribble, 
very  cheerfnl,  very  heartless,  vezy  forgettable  and  tolerable. 

After  a  week;  or  too  in  Fife  he  made  for  Scotsbrig, 
where  news  met  hira  that  50Z.  had  been  sent  from  America  i  "^ 
as  a  royalty  on  the  edition  of  the  *  French  Revolution/ 
and  that  more  would  follow.  *  What  a  touching  thing  is 
that ! '  he  said.  ^  One  prays  that  the  blessing  of  him  that 
was  rather  ill  off  may  be  with  them,  these  good  friends. 
Courage !  I  feel  as  if  one  might  grow  to  be  moderately 
content  with  a  lot  like  mine.' 

To  Jwie  WeUh  Carlyle. 

Bootsbrig :  September  15, 188& 
Many  thanks  for  those  bright  little  letters  ydn  sent  me.  They 
are  the  liveliest  of  letters,  which  gives  me  pleasure,  because  it 
shows  a  lively  Goody,  cheerful  and  well.  They  send  good  news 
otherwise  too,  and  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  finding  good  news 
to  send.  Our  mother  charges  me  to  thank  you  most  emphatically 
for  your  letters  to  her,  which  made  her  '  as  light  as  a  feather  all 
day.'  She  says,  '  Whatever  sort  of  mother-in-law  she  be,  you  are 
the  best  of  daughters- in  law.'  Such  a  swift-despatching  little 
Goody !  Drive  about  while  you  can,  and  keep  your  heart  lights 
and  be  well  when  I  come. 

At  Edinburgh  I  wanted  a  copy  of  *  Sartor,'  '  poor  beast  I '  They 
had  got  no  copy,  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  only  then  wrote  off 
for  some.  Depend  on  it,  therefore,  my  bonny  little  Bairn,  all 
these  vague  things  they  tell  thee  about  '  Sartor '  are  mere  vague 
blarney ;  and  think  further  that  we  will  not  care  a  straw  whether 
they  are  or  not.  No.  A  certain  fair  critic  long  ago,  among  the 
peat  bogs,  declared  '  Sartor '  '  to  be  a  work  of  genius ; '  and  such 
it  is,  and  shall  continue,  though  no  copy  of  it  should  be  seen  these 
hundred  years.  Alick  is  not  altogether  right  yet,  but  much  better 
than  formerly.  His  traffic  prospers  beyond  what  could  be  looked 
for,  and  he  seems  more  quieted,  reconciled  to  his  allotment.    It 
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gives  me  the  strangest  feeling  to  plump  suddenly  into  view  of 
these  conditions  of  existence — ^hearts  so  kind,  a  lot  so  sequestered, 
the  sweep  of  Time  passing  on  in  these  little  creeks  too,  as  on  the 
wide  sea  where  I  have  to  navigate.  One  can  say  nothing ;  one's 
heart  is  full  of  unntterabilities.  But  our  whole  life  is  all  great 
and  unutterable ;  the  little  £oolef  echan  shop,  as  the  grand  Napo- 
leon Empire,  is  embosomed  in  eternity  ;  a  little  dream  and  yet  a 
great  reality,  one  even  as  the  other.  Adieu,  dear  life  partner  I 
dear  little  Goody  of  me.    Be  well,  and  love  me. 

Thine,  T.  Gablyia 

To  the  Same. 

SootBbxig :  September  27,  1838. 
MaoDiarmid  *  has  faithfully  paid  me  nine  sovereigns  for  you  for 
Puttock,  which  coins  I  have,  or  will  account  for.  He  has  not 
succeeded  well  this  year  for  the  letting  of  Puttock,  but  has  a 
better  outlook  for  a  near  future.  A  colonel  somebody,  of  Mabie, 
has  the  house  and  game  this  season,  at  the  easy  rate  of  H.,  thera 
being  no  game.  -But  he  will  preserve  the  game  this  year,  and  in 
future  years  give  10^,  and  perhaps  plague  us  less  about  it.  As  for 
Goody,  she,  with  MacDiarmid's  instalments  in  her  pocket,  will 
really  be  in  funds  for  the  present,  able  to  bind  *  Bevolution '  books 
and  what  not — considering  the  savings  bank,  too— according  to 
her  own  sweet  will.  Nay,  there  are  other  funds  too,  I  guess — a 
letter  from  your  mother^  unrefusable,  but  which  seemed  to  me  to 
hold  cash — a  truly  monied  Goody.  .  •  .  I  saw  Bums*s  house ; 
the  little  oblique-angled  hut,  where  the  great  soul  had,  to  adjust 
itself,  and  be  a  king  without  a  kingdom.  It  seems  vacant  since 
the  widow's  death.  Some  dirty  children  sat  on  the  door-sill,  and 
the  knocker  seemed  torn  half  off.  The  soul  of  the  man  is  now 
happily  far  away  from  all  that.  Jean  and  Jamie  are  both  as  kind 
as  could  be.  They  are  prosperous  both,  I  think.  Jean  received 
your  parcel  with  great  expressions  of  thankfulness.  Mary,  too,  at 
Annan  was  emphatic  in  her  gratitude,  in  her  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  you — all  which  was  pleasant  to  hear.  At  Annan  I  found 
Goody's  letter,  review  of  *  Sartor,'  gift  to  my  mother — all  as 
right  as  it  could  be.  Thanks  to  thee,  my  good  wife — though  very 
hot-tempered  one.  Oh,  my  dear  Jeanie,  I  have  more  regai-d  for 
thee  than,  perhaps,  thou  wilt  ever  rightly  know.  But  let  that 
pass.    The  Angel,  as  thou  sayest,  does  stir  the  waters  more  ways 
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than  one.    Bmelj  omr  better  days  are  still  coming.    All  here 
salute  yon  right  heartily.    My  mother  is  proud  of  her  gifts. 

Ever  your  own, 

T.  Gablyle. 

On  his  way  home,  in  October,  he  spent  a  day  or  two 
with  a  sister  who  had  married  a  Mr.  Ilanning,  in  Man- 
chester, and  met  with  an  adventure  there.  He  had  been 
put  to  sleep  in  an  old  bed,  which  he  remembered  in  his 
father's  house. 

I  was  just  closing  my  senses  in  sweet  oblivion  (he  said),  when 
the  watchman,  with  a  voice  like  the  deepest  groan  of  the  Highland 
bagpipe,  or  what  an  ostrich  comcraik  might  utter,  groaned  out 
Groo-o-o-o  close  under  me,  and  set  all  in  a  gallop  again. 
Groo-o-o-o ;  for  there  was  no  articulate  announcement  at  all  in  it, 
that  I  could  gather.  Groo-o-o-o,  repeated  again  and  again  at  vari- 
ous distances,  dying  out  and  then  growing  loud  again,  for  an  hour 
or  more.  I  grew  impatient,  bolted  out  of  bed,  flung  up  the 
window.  Groo-o-o-o.  There  he  was  advancing,  lantern  in  hand,  .. 
a  few  yards  off  me.  *  Gan*t  you  give  up  that  noise  ?  *  I  hastily  ad- 1 
dressed  him.  '  You  are  keeping  a  person  awake.  What  good  is 
it  to  go  howling  and  groaning  all  night,  and  deprive  people  of 
their  sleep  ? '  He  eeased  from  that  time — at  least  I  heard  no  more 
of  him.  No  watchman,  I  think,  has  been  more  astonished  for 
some  time  back.  At  five  in  the  morning  all  was  as  still  as  sleep 
and  darkness.  At  half -past  five  all  went  off  like  an  enormous  mill- 
race  or  ocean-tide.  The  Boom-m-m,  far  and  wide.  It  was  the 
mills  that  were  all  starting  then,  and  creishy  ^  drudges  by  the 
million  taking  post  there.  I  have  heard  few  sounds  more  impres- 
sive to  me  in  the  mood  I  was  in. 

At  home  he  found  all  well.  He  arrived  at  midnight, 
finding  Mrs.  Carlyle  improved  in  health,  and  sitting  up  for 
him ;  himself  quite  rested^  and  equal  to  work  again. 

I  have  been  eight  weeks  in  Scotland  (he  noted  in  his  Journal), 
looked  on  the  stones  of  Edinburgh  city,  wondered  whether  it  was 
solid  or  a  dream  ;  then  to  Annandalo,  finally  drifted  back  hither — 
foolish  drift  log  on  the  sea  of  accident,  where  I  since  lie  high  and 
diy  not  a  whit  wiser.    How  many  tragedies,  epics,  Haynes  Baily 
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balladsy  and  *  bnisto  of  Parliamentarf  eloquence '  would  it  take  to 
titter  this  one  tour  by  an  atrabilian  lecturer  on  tliinga  in  general? 

Evidences  were  waiting  for  him  that  he  was  becoming 
a  person  of  consequence  notwithstanding.  Pi*esents  had 
been  sent  by  various  admirers.  There  was  good  news 
from  America,  The  English  edition  of  the  *  French 
Revolution '  was  almost  sold,  and  another  would  be  called 
for,  while  there  were  numberless  applications  from  review 
editors  for  articles  if  he  would  please  to  supply  them. 
Another  502.  had  come  from  Boston,  and  he  had  been 
meditating  an  indulgence  for  liimself  out  of  all  this  pros- 
perity in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  nothing  keeping  him  in 
health  so  much  as  riding ;  but  his  first  thought  was  of 
Scotsbrig  and  a  Christmas  gift  to  his  mother,  which  he 
sent  with  a  most  pretty  letter. 

To  Margaret  Ckxrh/le,  Scotsbrig. 

CheLaea :  December  2d,  1888. 
I  have  realised  my  American  draft  of  dollars  into  pounds  ster- 
ling. I  send  my  dear  Mother  five  off  the  fore  end  of  it.  The  kit- 
lin  ought  to  bring  the  auld  cat  a  mouse  in  such  a  case  as  that — an 
American  mouse.  It  is  very  curious  that  cash  should  come  in 
that  way  to  good  Annandale  industry  across  3,000  miles  of  salt 
water  from  kind  hands  that  we  never  saw.  '  French  Bevolution ' 
is  going  off  briskly,  and  a  new  edition  required.  Both  from  the 
'  Miscellanies'  and  it  I  hope  to  make  a  little  cash.  I  understand 
the  method  of  bargaining  better  now,  and  the  books  do  sell — no 
thanks  to  booksellers,  or  even  in  spite  of  them.  It  does  not  seem 
at  all  likely  that  I  shall  ever  have  much  money  in  this  world ;  but 
I  am  not  now  so  terribly  hard  held  as  I  used  to  be.  Such  bitter 
thrift  may  perhaps  be  less  imperative  by-and-by. 

Out  of  the  suggestions  made  by  editors  for  articles  one 
especially  had  attracted  Carlyle.  Mill  had  asked  him  to 
write  on  Cromwell  for  the  'London  and  Wesminster.' 
There  is  nothing  in  his  journals  or  letters  to  shows  that 
Cromwell  had  been  hitherto  an  interesting  figure  to  him. 
Aji  allusion  in  one  of  bis  Craigenputtock  papers  shows  that 
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he  then  shared  the  popular  prevailing  opinions  on  the|*^ 
subject.  He  agreed,  however,  to  Mill's  proposal,  and  was 
preparing  to  begin  with  it  when  the  negotiation  was 
broken  off  in  a  manner  specially  affronting.  Mill  had 
gone  abroad,  leaving  Mr.  Bobertson  to  manage  the  Ee- 
view.  Kobertson,  whom  Carlyle  had  hitherto  liked,  wrote' 
to  him  coolly  to  say  that  he. need  not  go  on,  for  *  he  meant 
to  do  Ci'omwell  himself.'  Carlyle  was  very  angry.  It 
was  this  incident  which  determined  him  to  throw  himself 
seriously  into  tlie  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to 
expose  himself  no  more  to  cavalier  treatment  from  '  able 
editors.'  His  connection  with  the  *  London  and  West- 
minster '  at  once  ended. 

Have  nothing  to  do  ^with  fools  (lie  said).  They  are  the  fatal 
species.  Nay,  Bobertson,  withal,  is  fifteen  years  younger  than  I. 
To  be  '  edited '  by  him  and  by  Mill  and  the  Benthamic  formula  I 
Oh  heavens  I  It  is  worse  thaji  Algiers  and  Negro  Guiana.  Noth- 
ing short,  of  death  should  drive  a  white  man  to  it. 

From  tliis  moment  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  a  life 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  his  next  important  undertaking,  ^*^ 
whatever  he  might  have  to  do  meanwhile  in  the  way  of 
lectures  or  shorter  papers. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

COielsea :  Jana*ry  18, 1888. 
I  dare  say  I  mentioned  that  I  was  not  intending  to  work  any  fur- 
ther at  present  in  the  '  Westminster  Review,*  but  to  write  by-and- 
by  something  more  to  my  mind.  I  have  my  face  turned  partly 
towards  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Covenant  time  in  England  and 
Scotland,  tfnd  am  reading  books  and  meaning  to  read  more  for  the 
matter,  for  it  is  large  and  full  of  meaning.  But  what  I  shall  make 
of  it,  or  whether  I  shall  make  anything  aj;  all,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  say  as  yet.  The  only  thing  clear  is  that  I  have  again  some 
notion  of  writing,  which  I  had  not  at  all  last  year  or  the  year  be- 
fore— a  sign  doubtless  that  I  am  getting  into  heart  again,  and  not 
BO  utterly  bewildered  and  beaten  down  as  I  was  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  '  Bevolution  *  struggle.  Anything  that  I  write  now  would 
t^U  better  than  former  things,  and  I  think  indeed  would  be  pretty 
Vol.  IIL--9 
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BTure  to  bring  me  in  a  trifle  of  money  in  the  long  ran.  •  .  • 
You  may  picture  us  sitting  snug  here  most  evenings  in  '  stufied 
chairs,*  in  this  warm  little  parlour,  reading,  or  reading  and  sewing, 
or  talking  with  some  rational  visitor  that  has  perhaps  dropped  in. 
Some  people  say  I  ought  to  get  a  horse  with  my  American  money 
before  leoture-time,  and  ride,  that  I  might  be  in  a  better  bodily 
condition  lor  that  enterprise.  I  should  like  it  right  well  if  it  were 
not  so  dear.    We  shall  see. 

Want  of  books  was  his  great  difficulty,  with  such  a  sub- 
\ject  on  hand  as  the  Con^monwealth.  llis  Cauibridge 
friends  had  come  to  liis  help  by  giving  him  tlie  use  of  the 
books  in  the  University  Library,  and  sending  them  up  for 
him  to  read.  Very  kind  on  their  part,  as  he  felt,  *  con- 
sidering what  a  sulky  fellow  he  was.'  But  he  needed  re- 
sources of  which  he  could  avail  himself  more  freely.  The 
British  Museum  was,  of  course,  open  to  him ;  but  he  re- 
quired  to  have  his  authorities  at  hand,  where  his  own 
writing-tackle  lay  round  him,  where  he  could  refer  to  them 
at  any  moment,  and  for  this  purpose  the  circulating  libra- 
ries were  useless.  New  novels,  travels,  biogi'aphies,  the 
annual  growth  of  literature  which  to-day  was  and  to- 
morrow was  cast  into  the  oven — these  he  could  get ;  but 
the  records  of  genuine  knowledge,  where  the  permanent 
thoughts  and  doings  of  mankind  lay  embalmed,  were  to 
be  found  for  the  most  part  only  on  the  shelves  of  great 
institutions,  could  be  read  only  there,  and  could  not  be 
taken  out.  Long  before,  when  at  Craigenputtock,  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  a  county  town  like  Dumfries,  which 
maintained  a  gaol,  might  equally  maintain  a  public  library. 
He  was  once  at  Oxford  in  the  library  of  All  Souls'  College, 
one  of  the  best  in  England,  and  one  (in  my  day  at  least) 
so  little  used  that,  if  a  book  was  missed  from  its  place,  the 
whole  college  was  in  consternation.*  Carlyle,  looking 
wistfully  at  the  ranged  folios,  exclaimed :   *  Ah,  books, 

1  The  Fellows  might  take  books  to  their  rooms,  bat  so  veldom  did  take  them 
there  that  any  other  explanation  seemed  more  likely. 
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books !  you  will  Lave  a  poor  account  to  give  of  yourselves 
at  the  day  of  judgment.  Here  have  you  been  kept  warm 
and  dry,  with  good  coats  on  your  backs,  and  a  good  roof 
over  your  heads ;  and  whom  have  ye  made  any  better  or 
any  wiser  than  he  was  before  ? '  Cambridge,  more  liberal 
than  Oxford,  did  lend  out  volumes  with  fit  securities  for 
their  safety,  and  from  this  source  Carlyle  obtained  his 
Clarendon  and  Kush worth;  bnt  he  determined  to  try 
whether  a  public  lending  library  of  authentic  worth  could  , 
not  be  instituted  in  London.  He  has  been  talked  of 
vaguely  as  ^unpractical.*  Xo  one  living  had  a  more  prac- 
tical business  talent  when  he  had  an  object  in  view  for 
which  such  a  faculty  was  required.  He  set  on  foot  an]/ 
agitation.*  The  end  was  recognised  as  good.  Influential 
men  took  up  the  question,  and  it  was  carried  through,  and 
the  result  was  the  infinitely  valuable  institution  known  as 
the  'London  Library'  in  St.  James's  Square.  Let  the 
tens^  of  thousands  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  '  made  better 
and  wiser'  by  the  books  collected  there  remember  that 
tliey  owe  the  privilege  entirely  to  Carlyle.  The  genn  of 
it  lay  in  that  original  reflection  of  his  on  the  presence  of  a 
gaol  and  the  absence  of  a  library  in  Dumfries.  His  suc- 
cessful effort  to  realise  it  in  London  began  in  this  winter 
of  1839. 

Meanwhile  a  third  remittance  from  America  on  the 
'  Revolution '  brought  the  whole  sum  which  he  had  re- 
ceived fi'om  his  Boston  friends  to  150Z.  He  felt  it  deeply, 
for  as  yet  *  not  a  penny  had  been  realised  in  England.'  In 
acknowledging  the  receipt,  he  said  that  he  had  never  re- 
ceived money  of  which  he  was  more  proud.  '  It  had  been 
sent  almost  by  miracle.'  He  showed  the  draft  to  Fraser, 
his  English  publisher,  and  told  him  he  ought  to  blush. 

>  Among  tho  penons  whom  he  tried  to  interest  was  Babbage,  whom  ho  did 
not  take  to.  '  Did  yon  ever  see  him  ?  ^  he  writes  to  his  brother  ;  *  a  miztnre 
of  oraven  tenor  and  Teoomous-looking  yehemenoe ;  with  no  chin  too— orosa 
between,  a  frog  and  a  viperi  as  tomebody  called  him. ' 
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The  poor  creatnre  did  blush,  but  what  could  that  serve?  He 
has  done  with  his  edition  too,  all  but  seyenty-five  copies.  Above 
a  thousand  pounds  has  been  gathered  from  England  from  that 
book,  but  none  seems  to  belong  to  the  writer ;  it  all  belongs  to 
other  people^ the  sharks*  They  charge  above  40  per  cent.,  I  find, 
for  the  mere  function  of  selling  a  book,  the  mere  /osA  of  handing 
it  over  the  counter. 

A  strange  reflection,  to  which,  however,  the  publishers 
have  an  answer ;  for,  if  some  books  sell,  others  fail,  and 
the  successful  must  pay  for  the  unsuccessful.  Without 
publishers  and  without  booksellers,  books  could  not  be 
brought  out  at  all ;  and  they,  too,  must  *  earn  their  living.' 

Few  men  cared  less  about  such  things  than  Carlyle  did 
as  long  as  penury  was  kept  from  his  door.  Apart  from 
his  business  with  the  London  Library,  he  was  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  the  records  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  here 
are  the  first  impressions  which  he  formed. 

To  John  Carfyle, 

CfaelflM:  Febmary  15, 18801 
I  have  read  a  good  many  volumes  about  Cromwell  and  his  times ; 
I  have  a  good  many  more  to  read.  Whether  a  book  will  come  of 
it  or  not— still  more,  when  such  will  come — ai*e  questions  as  yet. 
The  pabulum  this  subject  yields  me  is  not  veiy  great  I  find  it 
far  inferior  in  interest  to  my  French  subject.  But,  on  the  whole, 
I  want  to  get  acquainted  with  England — a  great  secret  to  me  al- 
ways hitherto — and  I  may  as  well  begin  here  as  elsewhere.  There 
are  but  two  very  remarkable  men  in  the  period  visible  as  yet — 
Cromwell  and  Montrose.  The  rest  verge  towards  wearisomeness. 
Indeed,  the  whole  subject  is  Dutch-built :  heavy-bottomed,  with 
an  internal  fire  and  significance  indeed,  but  extremely  wrapped  in 
buckram  and  lead.  We  shall  see.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  have  got 
a  large  portmanteau  of  books  about  the  thing  from  Cambridge. 
Here  they  actually  stand,  sent  me  by  persons  whom  I  never  saw ; 
a  most  handsome  and  encouraging  phenomenon.  The  visible 
agent  is  one  Douglas  Heath,  a  promising  young  barrister,  who 
sometimes  comes  here  ;  is  a  Cambridge  man,  and  a  zealous  reader 

of  mine 150/.  sent  by  Emerson  for  the  '  French 

Revolution ! '    Was  any  braver  thing  ever  heard  of  ?    150/.  from 
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beyond  the  salt  sea,  while  not  a  sixpenoe  oonld  be  realised  here  in 
one's  own  oonntry  by  the  thing  I  I  declare  my  American  friends 
are  right  fellows,  and  have  done  their  af&irs  with  effect  It  seems 
I  am  going  to  make  some  cash  after  all  by  these  books  of  mine. 
Tout  va  bien  ;  neither  need  we  now  add,  lepam  manque. 

Seldom  had  Carlyle  seemed  in  better  spirits  than  now.  l^ 
For  once  his  outer  world  was  going  well  with  him.  He 
had  occasional  fits  of  dyspepsia,  which,  indeed,  seemed  to 
afflict  him  most  when  he  had  least  that  was  real  to  com- 
plain of.  He  was  disappointed  about  Montrose  for  one 
thing.  He  had  intended,  naturally  enough  as  a  Scotch- 
man, to  make  a  principal  figure  of  Montrose,  and  had 
found  that  he  could  not,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
what  Montrose  was  really  like.  But  the  dyspepsia  was 
the  main  evil — dyspepsia  and  London  society,  which  in- 
terested him  more  than  he  would  allow,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  disorder.  He  was  plagued,  too,  with  duties  as  a 
citizen.    ' 

Journal. 

February  22,  1839. — The  day  is  itdny  and  bad.  Jane  gone  out, 
perhaps  not  very  prudently.  At  seven  o'clock  I  am  to  dine  with 
the  Marshalls.  Me  miserum  !  Why  do  I  ever  agree  to  go  and  dine  ? 
Were  it  revealed  to  me  as  toft-hunting,  I  would  instantly  give  it 
np  for  ever.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  only  chance  of  society  one 
has.  In  this  kind  I  have  too  much  already.  Lectures  coming 
too,  and  on  Monday  I  am  to  dine  with  a  certain  Baring ;  and  last 
week,  for  two  days,  I  was  a  special  juryman.  I  am  a  poor  creature. 
I  am  no  longer  so  poor,  but  I  do  not  feel  any  happiness.  I  must 
start  up  and  try  to  help  myself.     Gott  hilf  mir  ! 

Monckton  Milnes  had  made  his  acquaintance,  and  in- 
vited him  to  breakfast.    He  used  to  say  that,  if  Christ  was 
again  on  earth,  Milnes  would  ask  Him  to  breakfast,  and  ^ 
the  Clubs  would  all  be  talking  of  the  ^  good  things '  that  \ 
Christ  had  said.     But  Milnes,  then  as  always,  had  open  " 
eyes  for  genius,  and  i-everence  f or  it  truer  and  deeper  than 
most  of  his  contemporaiies. 
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A  month  sgo  (Oarlyle  writes  to  his  brother)  Milnes  kiTited  ma 
to  breakiast  to  meet  Bunsen.  -Pnsey  ^  ipbs  there,  a  solid,  judicious 
Englishman,  veiy  kind  to  me.  Hal  lam  was  there,  a  broad,  old, 
positive  man,  with  laughing  eyes.  X.  was  there,  a  most  jerking, 
distorted,  violent^  vapid,  brown-gipsy  piece  of  self-conceit  and 
green-roomism.  Others  there  were ;  and  the  great  hero  Bunsen, 
with  red  face  large  as  the  shield  of  Fingal — ^not  a  bad  fellow,  nor 
without  talent ;  full  of  speech,  Protestantism — Prussian  Toiyism — 
who  zealously  inquired  my  address. 

More  important  by  far  than  any  of  these  to  Cariyle  was 
the  ^  certain  Baring '  with  whom  he  was  to  dine  at  Bath 
Honse.  It  is  the  first  notice  of  his  introdnction  to  the 
brilliant  oircle  in  which  he  was  afterward  to  be  so  inti- 
mate. Mr.  Baring,  later  known  as  Lord  Ashburton,  be- 
came the  closest  friend  that  he  had.  Lady  Harriet 
;  became  his  Gloriana,  or  Queen  of  Fairy  Land,  and  exer- 
cised a  strange  influence  over  him  for  good  and  evil.  But 
this  lay  undreamed  of  in  the  future,  when  he  wrote  his 
account  of  tlie  dinner.  Bunsen  was  again  one  of  the 
guests. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  elevated  afifoirs  I  had  ever  seen ;  lords, 
ladies^  and  other  like  high  personages,  several  of  them  auditors  of 
mine  in  the  last  lecturing  season.  The  lady  of  the  house,  one 
lady  Harriet  Baring,  I  had  to  sit  and  talk  with  specially  for  a  long, 
long  while — one  of  the  cleverest  creatures  I  have  met  with,  full  of 
mirth  and  spirit ;  not  very  beautiful  to  look  ux>on. 

And  again,  in  another  letter : — 

Lord  Mahon  was  there,  a  small,  fashionable  Tory,  with  a  beau- 
tiful wife.  The  dinner  was  after  eight,  and  ruined  me  for  a  week. 
Bunsen  did  not  shine  there.  The  lady  hardly  hid  from  him  that 
she  feared  he  was  a  bore.  She  kept  me  talking  an  hour  or  more 
upstairs ;  a  clever  devil,  as  Taylor  calls  her,  heUa  Uride,  full  of  wit, 
and  the  most  Uke  a  dame  of  quality  of  all  that  I  have  yet  seen. 

Even  in  Carlyle's  own  home  dissipation  pursued  him. 
Mrs.  Welsh  was  staying  there,  and  she  and  her  daughter 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  have  an  evening  party  of  the 

>  Not  l>r.  Piuey,  but  his  elder  bxoiher. 
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estabUshed  sort^  the  first  md  last  time,  I  believe,  that  such 
a  thing  wae  attempted  in  that  house. 

The  other  week  (he  sajrs  on  the  6ih  of  March)  Jane  audaoioTuilj 
got  up  a  ihjng  caUed  a  soir^  one  eTening — that  is  to  Bay,  a  party 
of  persons  who  have  little  to  do  except  wander  through  a  room  or 
rooms,  and  hustle  and  simi^er  about,  all  talking  to  one  another  as 
they  best  can.  It  seemed  to  me  a  most  questionable  thing  for  the 
Leddy  this.  However,  she  was  drawn  into  it  insensibly,  and  could 
not  get  retreated ;  so  it  took  effect — ^between  twenty  and  thirty  en-, 
tirely  Ikrilliant  bits  of  personages — ^and  really,  it  aU  went  off  in  a 
most  successful  manner.  At  midnight  I  smoked  a  peaceable  pipe, 
praying  it  might  be  long  before  we  saw  the  like  again. 

Serious  work  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  these  splen- 
dours ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  taking  life  easy,  and  was  not 
disinclined  to  enjoy  himself. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Gheliea :  March  11, 18S9. 
I  am  reading  a  great  many  books,  in  a  languid  way,  about  Crom- 
well and  his  time,  but  any  work  on  this  matter  seems  yet  at  a  great 
distance  from  me.  The  truth  is,  I  have  arrived  at  the  turning  of  a 
new  leaf,  and  right  thankful  am  I  that  Heaven  enables  me  to  pause 
a  little,  and  I  willingly  follow  the  monition  or  permission  of 
Heaven.  From  my  boyhood  upwards  I  have  been  like  a  creature 
breathlessly  'climbing  a  soaped  pole;'  ruin  and  the  bottomless 
abyss  beneath  me,  and  the  pole  quite  slippery  soaped.  But  now 
J  have  got  to  a  ki.nd  of  notch  on  the  same,  and  do  purpose,  by 
Heaven's  blessing,  to  take  my  breath  a  moment  there  before  ad- 
venturing further.  If  I  live,  I  shall  probably  have  farther  to  go ; 
if  not,  not — ^we  can  do  either  way.  In  biliary  days  (I  am  apt  to  be 
biliary),  the  devil  reproaches  me  dreadfully,  but  I  answer,  *  True, 
boy ;  no  sorrier  scoundrel  in  the  "^orld  than  lassy  1 1  But  what 
help  ?  I  love  no  subject  so  as  to  give  my  life  for  it  at  present.  I 
will  not  write  on  any  subject,  seest  thou  ?  but  prefer  to  ripen  or 
rot  for  a  while.' 

Tlie  lectures  had  to  be  pTOvided  for,  but  the  subject 
chosen,  the  Revolutions  of  Modern  Europe,  was  one  on 
which  Carlyle  could  speak  witliout  special  preparation.  An 
English  edition  of  the  ^  Miscellanies '  was  coining  out  at 
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last,  and  money  was  to  be  paid  for  it.  He  was  thus  able 
to  lie  upon  his  oars  till  Cromwell  or  some  other  topic  took 
active  possession ;  and,  meanwhile,  he  had  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  world,  which  began  to  be  offered  from  im* 
^  expected  quarters.  An  account  of  Count  d'Orsay's  visit  to 
Cheyne  Kow  is  amusingly  told  by  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  the 
Letters  and  Memorials.  Here  is  her  husband*s  version 
of  the  same  sumptuous  phenomenon.  After  speaking  of 
the  favourable  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the 
*  Miscellanieis,'  he  says : — 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chdaea :  April  16,  ISSa 

My  heart  silently  thanks  Heaven  that  I  was  not  tried  beyond 
what  I  could  bear.  It  is  quite  a  new  sensation,  and  one  of  the 
most  blessed,  that  you  will  actually  be  allowed  to  live  not  a  beg- 
gar. As  to  the  praise,  &c.,  I  think  it  will  not  hurt  me  much ;  I 
can  see  too  well  the  meaning  of  what  that  is.  I  have  too  faithful 
a  dyspepsia  working  continually  in  monition  of  me,  were  there 
nothing  else.  Nevertheless,  I  must  tell  you  of  the  strangest  com- 
pliment of  all,  which  occurred  since  I  wrote  last — the  advent  of 
Count  d'Orsay.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  this  Fhosbus  Apollo  of 
dandyism,  escorted  by  poor  little  Chorley,  came  whirling  hither  in 
a  chariot  that  struck  all  Chelsea  into  mute  amazen\')nt  with  splen- 
dour. Chorley's  under  jaw  went  like  the  hopper  or  under  riddle 
of  a  pair  of  fanners,  such  was  his  terror  on  bringing  such  a  splen- 
dour into  actual  contact  with  such  a  grimness.  Nevertheless,  we 
did  amazingly  well,  the  Count  and  I.  He  is  a  tall  fellow  of  six  feet 
three,  built  like  a  tower,  with  floods  of  dark-auburn  hair,  withr  a 
beauty,  with  an  adornment  unsuipassable  on  this  planet ;  withal 
a  rather  substantial  fellow  at  bottom,  by  no  means  without  insight, 
without  fun,  and  a  sort  of  rough  sarcasm  rather  striking  out  of 
such  a  porcelain  figure.  He  said,  looking  at  Shelley's  bust,  in  his 
French  accent,  '  Ah,  it  is  one  of  those  faces  who  weesh  to  swallow 
their  chin.'  He  admired  the  fine  epic,  &c.,  &c.;  hoped  I  would 
call  soon,  and  see  Lady  Blessington  withaL  Finally  he  went  his 
way,  and  Chorley  with  reassumed  jaw.  Jane  laughed  for  two  days 
at  the  conti'ast  of  my  plaid  dressing-gown,  bilious,  iron  counte- 
nance, and  this  Faphian  apparition.  I  did  not  call  till  the  other 
day,  and  left  my  card  merely.    I  do  not  see  well  what  good  I  can 
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get  hy  meefcing  him  mnoli,  or  Lady  B.  and  demirepdom,  though  I 
shotQd  not  object  to  see  it  once,  and  then  oltener  if  agreeable. 

May  brought  the  lectures  at  the  old  rooms  in  Edward 
Street.  They  did  not  please  Carlyle,  and,  perhaps,  were 
not  really  among  his  fine  utterances.  In  the  '  French 
Revolution '  he  had  given  his  best  thoughts  on  the  subject 
in  his  best  manner.  He  could  now  only  repeat  himself, 
more  or  less  rhetorically,  with  a  varying  text.  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle herself  did  not  think  that  her  husband  was  doing 
justice  to  himself.  He  was  unwell  for  one  thing.  But 
the  success  was  distinct  as  ever;  the  audience  bursting 
into  ejaculations  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  The  ^  Splen- 
dids ! ',  '  Devilish  fines  !  \  '  Most  trues  I ',  &c.,  all  indicat- 
ing that  on  their  side  there  was  no  disappointment.  His 
own  account  of  the  matter  indicates  far  less  satisfaction. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Chelscft :  May  26, 1S39. 

The  lectures  are  over  with  tolerable  edat^  with  a  clear  gain  of 
very  nearly  200/.,  which  latter  is  the  only  altogether  comfortable 
part  of  the  bneiness.  My  audience  was  visibly  more  numerous 
than  ever,  and  of  mord  distinguished  people.  My  sorrow  in  de- 
livery was  less ;  my  remoise  after  delivery  was  much  greater.  I 
gave  one  very  bad  lecture  (as  I  thought) ;  the  last  but  one.  It 
\ras  on  the  French  Revolution.  I  was  dispirited — in  miserable 
health.  My  audience,  mainly  Tory,  could  not  be  expected  to 
sympathise  with  me.  In  short,  I  felt,  after  it  was  over,  like  a  * 
man  that  had  been  robbing  henroosts.  In  which  circumstances, 
I,  the  day  before  my  finale,  hired  a  swift  horse,  galloped  out  to 
Harrow  like  a  Faust's  flight  through  an  ocean  of  green,  went  in  a 
kind  of  rage  to  the  room  the  next  day,  and  made  on  Sanscullottism 
itself  very  considerably  the  nearest  approach  to  a  good  lecture 
they  ever  got  out  of  me,  carried  the  whole  business  glowing  after 
me,  and  ended  half  an  hour  beyond  my  time  with  universal  de- 
cisive applause  sufficient  for  the  situation. 

The  *  remorse^  was  genuine,  for  Carlyle  in  his  heart 
disapproved  of  these  displays  and  detested  them.  Yet 
he,  too,  had  become  aware  of  the  strange  sensation  of 
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seeing  a  crowd  of  people  hanging  upon  his  words,  and 
yielding  themselves  like  an  instrument  for  him  to  play 
upon.     There  is  an  irresistible  feeling  of  proud  delight  in 
such  situations.    If  not  intoxicated,  he  was  excited  ;  and 
Emerson  writing  at  the  same  moment  to  press  him  to 
show  himself  in  Boston,  he  did  think  for  a  second  or 
two  of  going  over  for  the  autumn  ^  to  learn  the  art  of 
extempore  speaking.'    Had  he  gone  it  might  have  been 
the  ruin  of  him,  for  he  had  all  the  qualities  which  with 
practice  would  have  made  him  a  splendid  orator.    But  he 
was  wise  in  time,  and  set  himself  to  a  worthier  enterprise 
— not  yet  Cromwell,  but  something  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  Cromwell — and  insisted  on  being  dealt  with  before 
he  could  settle  upon  history.     All  his  life  he  had  been 
meditating  on  the  problem  of  the  working-man's  existence 
in  this  country  at  the  present  epoch;  how  wealth  was 
growing,  but  the  human  toilers  grew  none  the  better, 
mentally  or  bodily — not  better,  only  more  numerous,  and 
liable,  on  any  check  to  trade,  to.  sink  into  squalor  and 
famine.     He  had  seen  the  Glasgow  riots  in  1819.    He 
had   heard  his  father  talk  of  the  poor  masons,  dining 
silently  upon  water  and  water-presses.     His  letters  are 
full  of  reflections  on  such  things,  sad  or  indignant,  as  the 
humour  might  be.    He  was  himself  a  working-man's  son. 
He  had  been  bred  in  a  peasant  home,  and  ail  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  his  own  class.   He  was  not  a  revolutionist ; 
he  knew  well  that  violence  would  be  no  remedy;  that 
there  lay  only  madness  and  deeper  misery.     But  the  fact 
remained,  portending  frightful  issues.     The  Keform  Bill 
was  to  have  mended  matters,  but  the  Keform  Bill  had 
gone  by  and  the  poor  were  none  the  happier.     The  power 
of  the  State  had  been  shifted  from  the  aristocracy  to  the 
millowners,  and  merchants,  and  shopkeepers.     That  was 
all.    The  handicraftsman  i*emained  where  he  was,  or  was 
sinking,  rather,  into  an  unowned  Ai*ab,  to  whom  ^  free- 
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dom '  meant  freedom  to  work  if  the  employer  had  work 
to  offer  him  convenientlj  to  himself,  or  else  freedom  to 
starve.  The  fruit  of  such  a  state  of  society  as  this  was 
the  Sansculottism  on  which  he  had  been  lecturing,  and  he 
felt  that  he  must  put  his  thoughts  upon  it  in  a  permanent 
form,  fie  had  no.  faitli  in  political  remedies,  in  extended 
suffrages,  recognition  of  *  the  rights  of  man,'  &c. — abso- 
lutely none.  That  was  tixe  road  on  which  the  French  had 
gone ;  and,  if  tried  in  England,  it  would  end  as  it  ended 
with  them — ^in  anarchy,  and  hmiger,  and  fury.  The  root 
of  the  mischief  was  the  forgetf ulness  on  the  part  of  the 
upper  classes,  increasing  now  to  flat  denial,  that  they) 
owed  any  duty  to  those  under  them  beyond  the  payment 
of  contract  wages  at  the  market  price.  The  Liberal 
theory,  as  formulated  in  Political  Economy,  was  that 
everyone  should  attend  exclusively  to  his  own  intei'ests, 
and  that  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  would  be  tlie 
ceitain  result.  His  own  conviction  was  that  the  result 
would  be  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  a  world  in 
which  human  life,  such  a  life  as  hunum  beings  ought  to 
live^  would  become  impossible.  People  talked  of  Prog- 
ress. To  him  there  was  no  progress  except  ^  moral  prog- 
ress,' a  clearer  recognition  of  the  duties  which  stood  face 
to  face  with  every  man  at  each  moment  of  his  life,  and 
the  neglect  of  which  would  be  liis  destruction.  He  was 
appalled  at  the  contrast  between  the  principles  on  which 
men  practically  acted  and  those  which  on  Sundays  they 
professed  to  believe ;  at  the  ever-increasing  luxury  in  rich 
men's  palaces,  and  the  wretchedness,  without  hope  of 
escape,  of  the  millions  without  whom  that  luxury  could 
not  have  been.  Such  a  state  of  things,  he  thought,  might 
continue  for  a  time  among  a  people  naturally  well  dis- 
posed and  accustomed  to  submission ;  but  it  could  not  last 
for  ever.  The  Maker  of  the  world  would  not  allow  it. 
The  angry  slaves  of  toil  would  rise  and  burn  the  palaces, 
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as  the  FreDch  peasantry  had  bitmt  the  chdteanx.  The 
,  *  only  remedy  was  the  old  one — to  touch  the  conscignce  or 
the  fears  of  those  whom  he  regarded  as  responsible.  He 
felt  ttafTie  must  write  something  about  all  that,  though  it 
was  not  easy  to  see  how  or  where.  Such  a  message  as  he 
had  to  give  would  be  welcome  neither  to  Liberals  nor 
Conservatives.  The  Political  Economists  believed  that 
since  the  Reform  Bill  all  was  going  as  it  sliould  do,  and 
required  only  to  be  let  alone ;  the  more  the  rich  enjoyed 
themselves,  the  more  employment  there  would  be,  and 
high,  and  low  would  be  benefited  alike.  The  Noble  Lords 
and  gentry  were  happy  in  their  hounds  and  their  game- 
preserves,  and  had  lost  the  sense  that  rank  and  wealth 
meant  anything  save  privilege  for  idle  amusement.  Not 
to  either  of  these,  nor  to  their  organs  in  the  press,  could 
Carlyle  be  welcome.  He  was  called  a  Radical,  and  Radi- 
cal he  was,  if  to  requii-e  a  change  in  the  souls,  and  hearts, 
and  habits  of  life  of  men  was  to  be  a  Radical.  But  per- 
haps no  one  in  England  more  entirely  disbelieved  every 
single  article  of  the  orthodox  Radical  creed.  He  had  more 
in  common  with  the  Tories  than  with  their  rivals,  and  was 
prepared,  if  such  a  strange  ally  pleased  them,  to  let  it  so 
appear.  *  Guess  what  immediate  project  I  am  on,'  he 
wrote  to  his  brother,  when  the  lectures  were  over :  *  that 
of  writing  an  article  on  the  working-classes  for  the  "  Quar- 
terly." It  is  verily  so.  I  offered  to  do  the  thing  for  Mill 
about  a  year  ago.  He  durst  not.  I  felt  a  kind  of  call 
and  monition  of  duty  to  do  it,  wrote  to  Lockhart  accord- 
ingly, was  altogether  invitingly  answered,  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  the  man  yesterday,  found  him  a  person  of 
sense,  good-breeding,  even  kindness,  and  great  consen- 
taneity of  opinion  with  myself  on  the  matter.  Am  to  get 
books  from  him  to-morrow,  and  so  shall  forthwith  set  about 
telling  the  Conservatives  a  thing  or  two  about  the  claims, 
condition,  rights,  and  mights  of  the  working  order  of  men. 
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Jane  is  very  glad,  partly  from  a  kind  of  spite  at  the  Blodn  t ' 
sinntffkeit  of  Mill  and  his  wooden  set.  The  Kadicals,  as ; 
they  stand  now,  are  dead  and  gone,  I  apprehend,  owing 
to  their  heathen  stupidity  on  this  very  matter.  It  is  not 
to  be  out  till  antumn,  that  being  the  time  for  things  re- 
quiring thought,  as  Lockhart  says.  I  shall  have  much  to 
read  and  inquire,  but  I  shall  have  the  thing  off  my  hands, 
and  have  my  heart  clear  about  it.^ 

What  came  of  this  project  will  be  seen.  One  result  of 
it,  however,  was  a  singular  relation  which  grew  up  between 
Carlyle  and  Lockhart.  They  lived  in  different  circles; 
they  did  not  meet  often,  or  correspond  often ;  but  Carlyle 
ever  after  spoke  of  Lockhart'  as  he  seldom  spoke  of  any  • 
man  ;  and  such  letters  of  Lockhart's  to  Carlyle  as  survive 
show  a  trusting  confidence  extremely  remarkable  in  a  man 
who  was  so  chary  of  his  esteem. 

In  general  society  Carlyle  was  mixing  more  and  more, 
important  persons  seeking  his  acquaintance.  He  met 
Webster,  the  famous  American,  at  breakfast  one  morning,  j 
and  has  left  a  portrait  of  this  noticeable  politician.  ^  I 
will  warrant  him,'  he  says, '  one  of  the  stiffest  logic  buffers 
and  parliamentary  athletes  anywhere  to  be  met  with  in 
our  world  at  present — a  grim,  tall,  broad-bottomed,  yellow- 
skinned  man,  with  brows  like  precipitous  cliffs,  and  huge, 
black,  dull,  wearied,  yet  unweariable-looking  eyes,  under 
them ;  amoi-phous  projecting  nose,  and  the  angriest  shut 
mouth  I  have  anywhere  seen.  A  droop  on  the  sides  of 
the  upper  lip  is  quite  mastiff-like — ^magnificent  to  look 
upon ;  it  is  so  quiet  withal.  I  guess  I  should  like  ill  to 
be  that  man's  nigger.  However,  he  is  a  right  clever  man 
in  his  way,  and  has  a  husky  sort  of  fun  in  him  too ;  drawls 
in  a  handfast  didactic  manner  about  "our  republic  insti- 
tutions," &c.,  and  so  plays  his  part.'  Another  memorable 
notability  Carlyle  came  across  at  this  time,  who  struck 
him  much,  and  the  attraction  was  mutual — Connop  Thirl; 
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wall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  then  under  a  clond 
in  the  ecclesiastic  world,  as  *  suspect '  of  heresy.  Of  this 
great  man  more  will  be  heard  hereafter.  Their  first  meet- 
ing was  at  James  Spedding's  rooms  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields ;  '  very  pleasant,  free  and  easy,  with  windows  flung 
up,  and  tobacco  ad  libitum?  He  found  the  future  bishop 
'  a  most  sarcastic,  sceptical,  but  strong-hearted,  strong- 
headed  man,  whom  he  had  a  real  liking  for.'  The  ortho- 
dox side  of  the  convei-sation  was  maintained,  it  seems, 
by  Milnee,  'who  gave  the  party  dilettante  Catholicism, 
and  endured  Thirlwall's  tobacco.' 

« 

One  more  pleasant  incident  befell  Carlyle  before  the 
dog-days  and  the  annual  migration.  He  was  known  to 
wish  for  a  horse,  and  yet  to  hesitate  whether  soch  an  in- 
dulgence was  permissible  to  a  person  financially  situated 
as  he  was.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  whose  name  has  been 
already  mentioned,  heard  of  it ;  and  Mr.  Marshall's  son 
appeared  one  day  in  Cheyne  Bow,  with  a  message  that  his 
father  had  a  mare  for  which  he  had  no  use,  and  would  be 
pleased  if  Carlyle  would  accept  her.  The  offer  was  made 
with  the  utmost  delicacy.  If  he  was  leaving  town,  and 
did  not  immediately  need  such  an  article,  they  would  keep 
her  at  grass  till  he  returned.  It  was  represented,  in  fact, 
as  a  convenience  to  them,  as  well  as  a  possible  pleasure  to 
him.  The  gift  was  nothing  in  itself,  for  Mr.  Marshall 
was  a  man  of  vast  wealtli ;  but  it  was  a  handsome  sign  of 
consideration  and  good-feeling,  and  was  gratefully  recog- 
nised as  such.  The  mare  became  Carlyle's.  She  was 
called  *  Citoyenne,'  after  the  '  French  Revolution.'  The 
expense  would  be  something,  but  would  be  repaid  by  in- 
crease of  health.  Mrs.  Carlyle  said,  '  It  is  like  buying  a 
laying  hen^  and  giving  it  to  some  deserving  person.  Ac- 
cept it,  dear ! ' 

A  still  nearer  friend  had  also  been  taking  thought  for 
his  eomfoii;.    He  was  going  to  Scotland,  and  this  year  his 
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wife  was  going  with  him.  The  faithful,  thoughtful  John 
had  sent  30^.  privately  to  his  brother  Alick  at  Eccle- 
fechan,  to  provide  a  horse  and  gig,  that  Carlyle  and  she 
might  drive  about  t(^ther  as  with  the  old  datch  at 
Craigenputtock — a  beautiful  action  on  the  part  of  John. 
They  went  north  in  the  middle  of  July,  going  first  to 
Nithsdale  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Welsh  at  Templand.  Mrs. 
Welsh,  too,  had  been  considering  what  she  could  do  to 
gratify  her  son-in-law,  and  had  invited  his  mother  over 
from  Scotsbrig  to  meet  him.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  not  well 
at  Templand,  and  could  not  much  enjoy  herself;  but 
Carlyle  was  like  a  boy  out  of  school.  _  He  and  his  old 
mother  drove  about  in  John's  gig  together,  or  wandered 
through  the  shrubberies,  smoking  their  pipes  together, 
like  a  pair  of  lovers — as  indeed  they  were.  Later  on, 
when  he  grew  impatient  again,  he  called  the  life  which  he 
was  leading  ^  sluggish  ignoble  solitude,'  but  it  was  as  near 
an  approach  as  he  ever  knew  to  what  is  meant  by  happi- 
ness. This  summer  nothing  went  wrong  with  him. 
When  the  Templand  visit  was  over,  he  removed  to  Scots- 
brig  and  there  stayed,  turning  over  his  intended  article. 
Of  lettera  he  wrote  few  of  any  interest — chiefly  to  his 
brother  John,  who  was  tliinking  of  leaving  Lady  Clare, 
and  of  settling  in  London  to  be  near  Cheyne  Row. 
Carlyle's  advice  to  him  shows  curious  self-knowledge. 

To  John  Ccarlyle, 

Scotsbrig :  August  18, 18S9. 
If  your  lot  brought  yon  near  me,  it  would,  of  course,  be  a  bless- 
ing to  me — ^to  us  both,  I  dare  say ;  for,  though  we  chaffer  and 
argue  a  good  deal — a  good  deal  too  much — ^yet  surely  there  is 
good  brotherly  agreement  between  us.    A  brother  is  a  great 
possession  in  this  world— one  of  the  greatest ;  yet  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  make  great  sacrifices  of  essentials  for  the  advantage  of 
being  close  together.     Ah  me !  I  am  no  man  whom  it  is  desirable  V 
to  be  too  close  to — ^an  unhappy  mortal — ^at  least,  with  nerves  that)  ^ 
preappoint  me  to  continual  pain  and  loneliness,  let  me  have  what 
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crowds  of  society  I  like.    To  work  is  the  sole  use  of  living.    But 
we  will  speculate  no  longer ;  above  all,  we  will  not  complain. 

The  holiday  lasted  two  months  only.  '  Wilhelm  Meister ' 
was  now  to  be  republished,  and  he  was  wanted  at  homa 
The  railway  had  just  been  opened  from  Preston  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  on  this  return  journey  he  made  his  first  experi- 
ence of  the  new  mode  of  locomotion. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Che]aea :  September  IS,  1889. 
The  whirl  through  the  confused  darkness,  on  those  steam  wings, 
was  one  of  the  strangest  things  I  have  experienced — hissing  and 
dashing  on,  one  knew  not  whither.  We  saw  the  gleam  of  towns 
in  the  distance — ^unknown  towns.  We  went  over  the  tops  of 
houses — one  town  or  village  I  saw  clearly,  with  its  chinmey  heads 
vainly  stretching  up  towards  us — tmdei'  the  stars ;  not  under  the 
clouds,  but  among  them.  Out  of  one  vehicle  into  another,  snort- 
ing, roaring  we  flew :  the  likest  thing  to  a  Faust*s  flight  on  the 
Devil's  mantle ;  or  as  if  some  huge  steam  night-bird  had  flung  you 
on  its  back,  and  was  sweeping  through  unknown  space  with  you, 
most  probably  towards  London.  At  Birmingham,  an  excellent 
breakfast,  with  deliberation  to  eat  it,  set  us  up  surprisingly ;  and 
so,  with  the  usual  series  of  phenomena,  we  were  safe  landed  at 
Euston  Square,  soon  after  one  o'clock.  We  slept  long  and  deep. 
It  was  a  great  surprise  the  flrst  moment  to  And  one  did  not  waken 
atf  Scotsbrig.  Wretched  feelings  of  all  sorts  were  holding  carnival 
within  me.  The  best  I  could  do  was  to  keep  the  door  carefully 
shut  on  them.  I  sate  dead  silent  all  yesterday,  working  at 
*  Meister ; '  and  now  they  are  gone  back  to  their  caves  again. 
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Beview  of  Ovrlyle  by  Sierling — ^Article  on  ChaiiJBtn  offered  to 
Lockhart — ^Expanded- into  a  book-=-I>mner  in  Dover  Street — 
First  sight  of  Dickens — Lectures  on  Heroes — Conception  of 
Cromwell — ^Visit  from  Thirlwall — London  Library — Impres- 
sions of  Tennyson — Reviews — Puseyiam— Book  to  be  written 
on  GromwelL 

A  PLEASANT  surprise  waited  for  Carlyle  on  his  return  to 
London — an  article  upon  him  by  Sterling  in  the  *  West- 
minster Review.'  Sterling's  admiration  was  steadily  grow- 
ing— admiration  alike  for  his  friend's  intellect  and  char- 
acter. It  was  the  first  public  acknowledgment  of  Car- 
lyle's  ^  magnitude '  which  had  been  made.  He  perhaps 
remembered  that  he  had  expressed  some  spleen  at  Sterling 
in  the  summer,  and  a  little  penitence  may  have  been  mixed 
with  his  gratitude. 

To  John  Sierling. 

Chelsea :  September  29,  1880. 
.  .  .  Mill  says  it  is  the  best  thing  yon  ever  wrote ;  and,  truly, 
so  should  I,  if  you  had  not  shut  my  mouth.  It  is  a  thing  all  glar- 
ing and  boiling  like  a  furnace  of  molten  metal :  *  a  brave  thing, 
nay  a  vast  and  headlong,  full  of  generosity,  passionate  insight, 
lightning,  extravagance,  and  Sterlingism — such  an  article  as  we 
have  not  read  for  some  time  past.  It  will  be  talked  of ;  it  will  be 
admired,  condemned,  and  create  astonishment  and  give  offence  far 
and  near.  My  friend,  what  a  notion  you  have  got  of  me !  I  dis- 
cern certain  natural  features,  the  general  outline  of  shape  ;  but  it 
is  as  one  would  in  the  Air  Giant  of  the  Hartz,  huge  as  Opheneus, 

>  Sterling's  article  ia  reprinted  by  Hare,  vol.  i,  p.  3521 
Vol.  ni.— 10 
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pttinted  there  as  one  finds  by  snniise  and  early  yaponr— f.&  by 
Sterling's  heart  impinging  on  you  between  himself  and  the  '  West- 
minster Beview.'  I  do  not  thank  you,  for  I  know  not  whether 
such  things  are  g^ood ;  nay,  whether  they  are  not  bad  and  poison 
to  one ;  but  I  will  still  say,  there  has  no  man  in  these  islands  been 
so  reviewed  in  my  time.  It  is  the  most  magnanimous  eulogy  I 
ever  knew  one  man  utter  of  another  mani  whom  he  knew  face  to 
face,  and  saw  go  grumbling  about  in  coat  and  breeches,  a  poor 
concrete  reality  very  offensive  now  and  then.  God  help  you,  my 
man,  with  such  a  huge  Brocken  Spectre  Chimsera,  and  a  lot  of 
cub  ohim»ias  sucking  at  her.  I  would  not  be  in  your  shoes  for 
something ! 

Sterling's  appreciation,  when  read  now,  rather  seems  to 
fall  short  of  the  truth  than  to  exceed  it.  But  now  is  now, 
and  then  was  then — and  a  man's  heart  beats  when  he 
Jcarns,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  brother  man  admires  and 
loves  him.  If  Carljlo  was  proud,  he  had  no  vanity,  and  \ 
he  allowed  no  vanity  to  gi-ow  in  him*  He  set  himself  t^ 
his  article  for  Lockliart.  He  sent  for  Citoyenne,  which  ^ 
had  remained  till  now  with  Mr.  Marshall. 

I  go  out  to  ride  daily  (he  reported  on  October  8),  sometimes  in 
the  Park,  sometimes  over  the  river,  or  somewhere  else  into  the 
country — sometimes  I  fall  in  with  some  other  friend,  also  riding, 
and  then  it  is  quite  cheerful  to  go  trotting  together  through  green 
lanes,  from  one  open  common,  with  its  whin-bushes  and  high 
ti*ees,  to  another.  My  horse  is  in  the  best  order,  and  does  seem 
to  do  me  good.  I  will  try  it  out,  and  see  what  good  comes  of  it, 
dear  though  it  be. 

JowniaL  .   . 

October  23,  1839. — My  riding  keeps  me  solitary.  It  is  all  exe- 
cuted at  calling  hours ;  the  hours  I  used  to  spend  in  visiting  or 
wandering  about  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  looking  at  the  noisy 
and,  to  me,  irratidnal,  inarticulate  spectacle  of  the  streets.  Green 
lanes,  swift  riding,  and  sohtude — ^how  much  more  delightful !  For 
two  hours  every  day  I  have  almost  an  immunity  from  pain.  My 
poverty,  contrasted  with  the  expensiveness  of  riding,  makes  me 
^en3oy  the  thing  more ;  joy  on  a  basis  of  apprehension  ;  thankful- 
ness kept  constantly  alive  by  the  insecurity  of  the  thing  one  is 
thankful  for.     My  health  is  not  greatly,  yet  it  is  perceptibly,  im- 
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pzoved.  I  have  diBtinotly  less  paiA  in  all  hours.  Had  I  work  to 
keep  my  heart  at  rest,  I  shotild  bo  as  well  off  as  I  have  almost  ever 
been.  Much  solitude  is  good  for  me  here.  Society  enoijgh 
comes  to  me  of  its  own  accord.  Too  much  society  is  likely  to 
sweep  me  along  with  it,  eVev  and  anon,  that  I,  too,  become  a  vain 
repeater  of  its  hearsays,  and  have  no  thought  or  knowledge  of  my 
own.  How  did  €h>ethe  work?  One  should  get  into  a  way  of 
profitably  occupying  eveiy  day,  even  in  the  vague,  uncommanded, 
unlimited  condition  I  now  stand  in.  Articles,  reviews,  have  lost 
their  charm  for  me.  It  seems  a  mere  threshing  of  dusty  straw. 
This  last  year,  it  is  very  strange,  I  have  for  the  first  time  these 
twelve  years — I  may  say  in  some  measure  the  first  time  in  my  life 
— ^been  free,  aknost  as  free  as  other  men  perhaps  are,  from  the  be- 
wildering terror  of  coming  to  actual  want  of  money.  Very  strange  I 
a  very  considerable  alleviation.  It  now  seems  as  if  I  actually 
might  calculate  on  contriving  some  way  or  other  to  make  bread  for 
myself  without  begging  it. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  riding  every  day,  Cailyle 
contrived  to  finish  without  fret  or  fume  the  hypothetical 
article  for  the  '  Quarterly ' — ^for  the  '  Quarterly '  as  liad 
been  proposed,  yet,  as  it  grew  under  his  handj  he  felt  but 
too  surely  that  in  those  pages  it  could  find  no  place. 
Could  the  Toiy  party  five-and-forty  years  ago  have  ac- 
cepted Carlyle  for  their  prophet,  they  would  not  be  where 
they  are  now.  Ileat  and  motion,  the  men  of  science  tell 
us,  are  modes  of  the  same  force,  which  may  take  one  form 
or  the  other,  but  not  both  at  once.  So  it  is  with  social 
greatness.  The  Noble  Lord  may  live  in  idleness  and  lux- 
ury, or  he  may  have  political  power,  but  he  must  choose 
between  them.  If  he  prefer  the  first,  he  will  not  keep 
the  second.  Carlyle  saw  too  plainly  that  for  him  in  that 
quarter  there  would  be  no  willing  audience. 

I  have  finished  (he  wrote,  November  8)  a  long  review  article, 
thick  pamphlet,  or  little  volume,  entitled  *  Chartism.*  Lockhart 
has  it,  for  it  was  partly  promised  to  him ;  at  least  the  refusal  of  it 
was,  and  that,  I  conjecture,  will  be  all  he  will  enjoy  of  it.  Such 
an  article,  equally  astonishing  to  Girondins,  Badicals,  do-nothing 
Aristocrats,  Conservatives,  and  unbelieving  dilettante  Whigs,  can 
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hope  for  no  harbour  in  any  Beview.  Lockhart  refusing  it,  I  mean 
to  print  it  at  mj  own  expense.  The  thing  has  been  in  my  head 
and  heart  these  ten,  some  of  it  these  twenty,  years.  One  is  light 
glad  to  be  delivered  of  such  a  thing  on  any  terms.  No  sect  in  our 
day  has  made  a  wretcheder  figure  than  the  Bentham  Badical  sect 
Nature  abhors  a  vaeuumy-wortihy  old  girl  I  She  will  not  make  a 
wretched,  unsympathetic,  scraggy  Atheism  and  Egoism  fruitful  in 
her  world,  but  answers  to  it — *  Enough,  thou  seraggy  Atheism  1 
Go  thy  way,  wilt  thou  ?  " 

It  proved  as  he  expected  with  the  '  Quarterly,'  Lock- 
hart  probably  agreed  with  every  woi-d  that  Carlyle  had 
written,  but  to  admit  a  lighted  rocket  of  that  kind  into 
the  CoDservative  arsenal  might  have  shattei^d  the  whole 
concern.  Lockhart  'sent  it  back  after  a  week,  seemingly 
not  without  reluctance,  saying  he  dai-ed  not'  It  was  then 
shown  to  Mill,  who  was  unexpectedly  delighted  with  it 
The  '  Westminster  Review '  was  coming  to  an  end.  Mill 
was  now  willing  to  publish  'Chartism'  in  his  last  nuinber 
as  '  a  kind  of  final  shout,  that  he  might  sink  like  the 
Veiigeur  with  a  broadside  at  the  water's  edge.'  Carlyle 
might  have  consented ;  but  his  wife,  and  his  brother  John, 
who  was  in  England,  insisted  that  the  thing  was  too  good 
for  a  fate  so  ignoble.  The  '  Westminster  Review '  was 
nothing  to  him,  that  he  should  sink  along  with  it.  This 
was  his  own  opinion  too,  which  for  Mill's  sake  he  had 
been  ready  to  waive. 

I  (he  said)  o£Pered  them  this  veiy  thing  two  years  ago,  the  block- 
heads, and  they  dared  not  let  me  write  it  then.  If  they  had  taken 
more  of  my  counsel,  they  need  not  perhaps  have  been  in  a  sinking 
state  at  present.  But  they  went  their  own  way,  and  now  their 
Beview  is  to  cease ;  and  their  whole  beggarly  unbelieving  Radical- 
ism may  cease  too,  if  it  likes,  and  let  us  see  whether  there  be  not 
a  believing  Radicalism  possible.  In  short,  I  think  of  publishing 
this  piece,  which  I  have  called  *  Chartism,'  about  the  poor,  their 
rights  and  their  wrongs,  as  a  little  separate  book.  Eraser  will 
print  it,  halving  the  profits.  It  may  be  out  probably  the  end  of 
this  month  (December  1). 
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The  book  was  not  long,  the  printers  were  expeditions, 
and  befoi*e  the  year  was  out  '  Chartism '  was  added  to  the 
list  of  Carlyle's  published  works.  The  sale  was  rapid,  an 
edition  of  a  thousand  copies  being  sold  immediately — and 
the  laYge  lump  of  leaven  was  thrown  into  the  general 
trough  to  ferment  thei-e  and  work  as  it  could.  ^Meister,' 
the  most  unlike  it  of  all  imaginable  creations^  was  repub- 
lislied  at  the  sani^  time.  The  collected  ^Miaoellanies '  were 
also  passing  through  the  press. 

It  is  strange  work  with  me  (be  said)  studying  these  essays  over 
again.  Ten  yearcr  of  my  life  lie  strangely  written  there.  It  is  I, 
and  it  is  not  I,  that  wrote  all  that.  They  are  as  I  could  make 
them  among  the  peat  bogs  and  other  confusions.  It  rather  seems 
the  people  like  them,  in  spite  of  all  their  crabbedness. 

^  Chartism '  was  loudly  noticed  ;  '  considerable  review- 
ing, but  very  daft  reviewing.'   Men  wondered ;  how  could 
they  choose  but  wonder,  .when  a  writer  of  evident  power 
stripped  bare  the  social  disease,  told  them  that  their  reme* 
dies  were  quack  remedies,  and  their  progress  was  progress 
to  dissolution  ?     The  Liberal  jounials,  finding  their  ^  for- 
mulas '  disbelieved  in,  clamoured  that  Carlyle  was  unor- 
thodox ;  no  Eadical,  but  a  wolf  in  sheep^s  clothing.     Yet 
what  he  said  was  true,  and  could  not  be  denied  to  be  true. 
*  They  approve  genei-ally,'  he  said,  *  but  regret  very  much . 
that  I  am  a  Tory.     Stranger  Tory,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  | 
been  fallen  in  with  in  these  later  generations.'    Again  a ' 
few  weeks  later  (February  11):  'The  people  are  begin- 
ning to  discover  that  I  am  not  a  Tory.     Ah,  no  !  but  one 
of  the  deepest,  though  perhaps  tlie  qnietest,  of  all  the  , 
Radicals  now  extant  in  the  world-^a  thing  productive  of 
small  comfort  to  several  persons.     They  have  said,  and 
they  will  say,  and  let  them  say.' 

He,  too,  had  had  his  say.  The  burden  on  his  soiil 
which  lay  between  him  and  other  work  had  been  thrown 
off.    Now  was  time  to  take  up  the  Commonwealth  in 
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earnest;  bat  other  subjects  were  again  rising  between 
Carlyle  and  the  Commonwealth.  One  more,  and  this  the 
final,  course  of  lectui'es  was  to  be  delivered  this  spring ; 
and  it  was  to  contain  something  of  more  consequence  than 
its  predecessors,  something  which  he  could  wish  to  pre- 
serve. By  the  side  of  laissez-faire  and  '  democracy'  in  poli- 
tics there  was  growing  up  a  popular  philosophy  analogous 
to  it.  The  civilisation  of  mankind,  it  was  maintained 
(though  Mr.  Buckle  "had  not  yet  risen  to  throw  the  theoiy 
into  shape),  expanded  naturally  with  the  growtli  of  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge  spread  over  the  world  like  light,  and 
though  great  men,  as  they  were  called,  might  be  a  few 
inches  taller  than  their  fellows,  and  so  catch  the  rays  a  few 
days  or  years  before  the  rest,  yet  the  rays  did  not  come 
from  them,  but  from  the  common  souix^e  of  increasing  il- 
himination.  Great  men  were  not  essentially  superior  tol 
^  ;  common  men.  They  were  the  creatures  of  their  age,  not| 
^  I  the  creators  of  it,  scarcely  even  its  guides ;  and  the  course 
of  things  would  have  been  very  much  the  same  if  this  or 
that  person  who  had  happened  to  become  famous  had 
never  existed.  Such  a  view  was  flattering  to  the  millions 
who  were  to  be  invited  to  self-govemment.  It  was  the 
natural  corollary  of  the  theory  that  all  men  were  equal 
and  possessed  an  equal  right  to  have  their  opinions  repre- 
sented. It  was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  opinion  of  Car- 
lyle, who  held  that  the  welfare  of  mankind  depended 
more  on  virtue  than  on  scientific  discoveries;  and  that 
scientific  discoveries  themselves  which  were  worth  the 
name  wei*e  achievable  only  by  truthfulness  and  manliness. 
The  immense  xnass  of  men  he  believed  to  be  poor  creat- 
ures, poor  in  heart  and  poor  in  intellect,  incapable  of 
making  any  progress  at  all  if  left  to  their  own  devices, 
though  with  a  natural  loyalty,  if  not  distracted  into  self- 
conceit,  to  those  who  were  wiser  and  better  than  them- 
selves.   Every  advance  which  hiunanity  had  made  was 
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due  to  special  individuals  supremely  gifted  in  mind  and 
character,  whom  Providence  sent  among  tliem  at  favoured 
epochs.  It  was  not  tnie,  then  or  ever,  that  men  were  < 
equal.  They  were  infinitely  unequal — unequal  in  intelli-  ^ 
gence,  and  still  more  unequal  in  moral  purpose.  So  far 
from  being  able  to  guide  or  govern  themselves,  their  one 
chance  of  improvement  lay  in  their  submitting  to  their 
natural  superiors,  either  by  their  free  will,  or  else  by  com- 
pulsion. This  was  the  principle  which  he  proposed  to  il- 
lustrate in  a  set  of  discourses  upon  ^Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship.'  In  the  autumn  he  had  been  reading  about  the 
Arabs,  which  perhaps  suggested  the  idea  to  him.   / 

Journal. 

October^  1839. — ^Arabian  Tales  by  Lane ;  very  pious.  No  people 
BO  religious,  except  the  English  and  Scotch  Puritans  for  a  season. 
Good  man  Mahomet,  on  the  whole ;  sincere ;  a  fighter,  not  indeed 
with  perfect  triumph,  yet  with  honest  battle.  No  mere  sitter  in 
the  chimney-nook  with  theories  of  battle,  such  as  your  ordinary 
'  perfect '  characters  are.  The  '  vein  of  anger '  between  his  brows, 
beaming  black  eyes,  brown  compl^euon,  stout  middle  figure ;  fond 
of  cheerful  social  talk — ^wish  I  knew  Arabic.  Cromwell !  How  on 
earth  coxdd  he  be  treated  ?  Begin  to  see  him  at  times  in  some 
measure,  even  to  like  him  and  pity  him.  Voyons  !  Is  the  drama 
altogether  dead  ?    I  fear  so ;  for  me  at  any  rate. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  Febmary  27,  1840. 
I  am  beginning  seriously  to  meditate  my  course  of  lectures,  and 
have  even,  or  seem  to  have,  the  prtmordium  of  a  subject  in  mc, 
though  not '  nameable  *  as  yet ;  and  the  dinners,  routs,  callei-s, 
confusions  inevitable  to  a  certain  length.  At/  de  mi  !  I  wish  I  was 
far  from  it.  No  health  liee  for  me  in  that  for  body  or  for  soul. 
Welfare,  at  least  the  absence  of  iU  fare  and  semi-delirium,  is  pos- 
sible for  me  in  solitude  only.  Solitude  indeed  is  sad  as  Gfolgotha, 
but  it  is  not  mad  like  Bedlam.  Oh,  the  devil  bum  it  I  there  is  no 
pleasing  of  you,  strike  where  one  will. 

*  The  devil  burn  it,  there  is  no  pleasing  of  you ! '  was 
the  saying  of  an  Irish  coi*poral  who  was  flogging  some  ill- 
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deeerver.  Whether  he  hit  him  high  or  hit  him  low,  the 
victim  was  equally  dissatisfied.  Cai'lyle  complained  when 
alone,  and  complained  when  driven  into  the  world ;  din* 
ner  parties  cost  him  Iiis  sleep,  damaged  his  digestion, 
I  damaged  his  temper.  Yet  when  he  went  into  society  no 
lone  enjoyed  it  more  or  created  more  enjoyment.  The 
record  of  adventures  of  this  kind  alternates  with  groans 
over  the  consequent  sufferings.  He  was  the  keenest  of 
observers ;  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle  to  him,  but 
he  gathei*ed  out  of  it  what  he  could.  Here  is  an  account 
of  a  dinner  at  the  Stanleys'  in  Dover  Sti-eet. 

To  John  Carfyle, 

ChelMa :  March  17,  1840. 
There,  at  the  dear  cost  of  a  shattered  set  of  nerves  and  head  set 
whirling  for  the  next  eight-and-f orty  hours,  I  did  see  lords  and 
lions — Lord  Holland  and  Lady,  Lord  Normanby,  &c.— and  then, 
for  son^  upstairs,  Morpeth,  Lansdowne,  French  Quizot,  the 
Queen  of  Beauty,  Ac.  Nay,  Pickwick,  too,  was  of  the  same  dinner 
party,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  heed  him  over-much.  He  is  a 
fine  little  fellow — Boz,  I  think.  Clear  blue,  intelligent  eyes,  eye- 
brows that  he  arches  amazingly,  large  protrasive  rather  loose 
'  mouth,  a  face  of  most  extreme  inobiliti/,  which  he  shuttles  about — 
eyebrows,  eyes,  mouth  and  all — in  a  very  singular  manner  while 
speaking.  Surmount  this  with  a  loose  coil  of  common-coloured 
hair,  and  set  it  on  a  small  compact  figure,  very  small,  and  dressed 
d  la  D'Orsay  rather  than  weU — this  is  Pickwick.  For  the  rest  a 
quiet,  shrewd-looking,  little  fellow,  who  seems  to  guess  pretty 
well  what  he  is  and  what  others  are.  Lady  HoUand  is  a  brown- 
skinned,  silent,  sad,  concentrated,  proud  old  dame.  Her  face, 
when  yon  see  it  in  profile,  has  something  of  the  falcon  character, 
if  a  falcon's  bill  were  straight ;  and  you  see  much  of  ihe  white  of 
her  eye.  Notable  word  she  spake  none — ^sate  like  one  wont  to  be 
obeyed  and  entertained.  Old  Holland,  whose  legs  are  said  to  be 
almost  turned  to  stone,  pleased  me  much.  A  very  large,  bald 
head,  small,  grey,  invincible,  composed-looking  eyes,  the  immense 
tuft  of  an  eyebrow  which  all  the  Foxes  have,-  stiff  upper  lip,  roomy 
mouth  and  chin,  short,  angry,  yet  modest  nose.  I  saw  there  a  fine 
old  Ja7'l — an  honest,  obstinate,  candid,  wholesomely  limited,  very 
effectual  and  estimable  old  man.    Of  the  rest  I  will  not  say  a  syl- 
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kble,  not  even  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  who  looked  xather  withered 
and  onwelL 

Sucli  scenes  might  amuse  while  they  lasted  ;  but  shat- 
tered nerves  for  forty-eight  hours  were  a  heavy  price  to 
pay  for  them,  and  they  brought  no  real  pleasure.  To  Mr. 
Erskine  he  writes  in  the  middle  of  it : — 

Time  does  not  reconcile  me  to  this  immeasurahle,  aonl-ooafasing 
uproar  of  a  life  in  London.  I  meditate  passionately  many  times 
to  fly  from  it  for  life  and  sanity.  The  sonnd  of  dear  brooks,  of 
woody  solitudes,  of  sea-waves  under  summer  suns ;  all  this  in  one's 
fancy  here  is  too  beautiful,  like  sad,  forbidden  fruit.  Car  t>Td- 
quietum  eti.    We  will  wait  and  see. 

More  really  interesting  were  letters  which  came  to  him 
from  strangers  low  and  bigli,  who  were  finding  in  his 
writings  guidance  through  their  own  intellectual  perplexi- 
ties. Dr,  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  wrote  that  *  since  he  had 
read  the  "  French  Revolution  "  ho  had  longed  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  author.  He  had  found  in  that  book 
an  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  history,  such  as  it 
delighted  his  heart  to  meet  with.  The  wisdom  and  elo* 
quence  of  it  was  such  a  treasure  to  him  as  he  had  rarely 
met  with,  and  was  not  often  likely  to  meet  with  again.' 
A  poor  Paisley  weaver  thanked  him,  in  a  yet  moi-e  wel- 
come if  ill-spelt  missive,  for  having  taught  him  that  *  man 
does  not  live  by  demonstration,  but  by  faith.  The  world 
had  been  to  him  for  a  long  time  a  deserted  temple.  Car- 
lyle's  writings  had  restored  the  significance  of  things  to 
him,  and  his  voice  had  been  as  the  voice  of  a  beneficent 
spiritual  father.'  This  was  worthier  homage  than  the 
flattering  worship  of  London  frivolity  which  injured  health 
and  temper. 

March  30,  1840. — I  pass  my  days  under  the  abominable  press- 
ure of  physical  misery — a  man  foiled.  I  mean  to  ride  diligently 
for  three  complete  months,  tiy  faithfully  whether  in  that  way  my 
insuppcNTtable  bmden  and  imprisonment  cannot  be  alleviated  into 
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at  least  the  old  degree  of  endnmbility.  And  failing  that,  I  shall 
pray  God  to  aid  me  in  the  requisite  decisive  measorea^  for  posi- 
tively my  life  is  black  and  hatefnl  to  me.  Spent  as  I  am  forced  to 
spend  it  here,  I  once  for  all  mnst  not  and  will  not  continue  so.  I 
have  serious  thoughts  of  writing  my  lectures  down,  then  flaming 
about  over  both  hemispheres  with  them  (too  like  a  Oagliostroccio), 
to  earn  so  much  as  will  buy  the  smallest  peculium  of  annuity, 
whereon  to  retire  into  some  hut  by  the  seashore,  and  there  lie 
quiet  till  my  hour  come. 

*  Physical  misery '  was  not  the  worst,  for  it  was  an  old 
failing  of  Garlyle's  that  when  he  was  uncomfortable  he 
eould  not  keep  it  to  himself,  and  made  more  of  it  than  the 
reality  justified.  Long  before,  when  with  the  BuUers  at 
Kinnaird,  he  had  terrified  his  family  with  accounts  of  his 
tortures  from  dyspepsia,  and  had  told  them  afterwards  they 
should  have  known  that  when  he  cried  '  murder '  he  was 
not  always  being  killed.  His  wife  sufPered  perhaps  more 
than  he  from  colds  and  pains  and  sleeplessness ;  when  her 
husband  was  dilating  upon  his  own  sorrows,  he  often  for- 
got hers,  or  made  them  worse  by  worry.  Charming,  witty, 
brilliant,  affectionately  playful  as  she  naturally  was,  she 
liad  'a  hot  temper,'  as  Carlyle  had  said,  and  a  tongue, 
wlien  she  was  angry,  like  a  cat's,  which  would  take  the 
skin  off  at  a  touch.  Here  is  a  brief  entry  in  Carlyle's 
Journal  significant  of  much. 

April  23,  1840. — Work  ruined  for  this  day.  Imprudently  ex- 
pressed complaints  in  the  morning  filled  all  the  sky  with  clouds — 
portending  grave  issues  ?  or  only  inane  ones  ?  I  am  sick  and  very 
miserable.  I  have  kept  riding  for  the  last  two  months.  My  health 
seems  hardly  to  improve.  I  have  been  throwing  my  lectures  upon 
paper — lectures  on  Heroes.  I  know  not  what  will  come  of  them. 
In  twelve  days  we  shall  see.  *  Miscellanies '  out,  and  '  Chartism ' 
second  thousand.  If  I  were  a  little  healthier — ah  me  I  all  were 
well. 

\  Among  sucli  elements  as  these  grew  the  magnificent 
addresses  on  great  men  and  their  import  in  this  world. 
Fine  flowers  will  grow  where  the  thomfi  are  sharpest ;  and 
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the  cactus  does  not  lose  its  prickles,  though  planted  in  the 
^kindliest  soil.  London  did  not  snit  Carlyle,  bnt  would 
•any  other  place  have  suited  him  better  ? 

Of  the  delivery  of  this  course  of  lectures  wehave  a  more 
particular  account  than  of  tlie  rest,  for  he  wrote  regularly, 
wliile  they  were  proceeding,  to  his  mother.  The  first  was 
on  the  Plero  as  God,  Odin  being  the  representative  figure ; 
Odin,  and  not  Another,  for  obvious  reasons;  bnt  in  this, 
as  in  everything,  Carlyle  was  Norse  to  the  heart. 

To  Margaret  Carlt/le,  ScoisbiHg. 

CheUea :  May  6, 1840. 

First  lecture  over.  I  thought  I  should  get  something  like  the 
tenth  part  of  my  meaning  unfolded  to  the  good  people,  and  I 
could  not  feel  tluit  I  had  got  much  more.  However  they  seemed 
content ;  sate  silent,  listening  as  if  it  had  been  gospel.  I  strive 
not  to  heed  my  own  notion  of  the  thing,  to  keep  damn  the  conceit  and 
ambition  of  me,  for  that  is  it.  I  was  not  in  good  tune.  I  had 
awoke  at  4^.  My  room  was  considerably  fuller  than  even  before — 
the  bonniest  and  brawest  of  people.  What  more  could  the  human 
mind  require  of  such  a  business  ?  I  fancy,  being  once  fairly  into 
the  subject,  I  shall  do  a  thought  better,  perhaps,  on  Friday, 
though  Mahomet  is  not  a  very  intimate  friend  to  any  of  us.  I  will 
make  a  book  of  it  perhaps,  and  be  hanged  to  them  I  What  the 
newspapers  say  for  or  against,  or  whether  they  say  anything,  ap- 
pears to  be  of  no  consequence  at  all. 

Mai/  9. — I  gave  my  second  lecture  yesterday'  to  a  larger 
audience  than  ever,  and  with  all  the  success,  or  more,  that  was 
necessary  for  me.  It  was  on  Mahomet.  I  had  bishops  and  all 
kinds  of  people  among  my  hearers.  I  gave  them  to  know  that  the 
poor  Arab  had  ;)oints  about  him  which  it  were  good  for  all  of  them 
to  imitate  ;  that  probably  tJiey  were  more  of  qnacks  than  he  ;  that, 
in  short,  it  was  altogether  a  new  kind  of  thing  they  were  hearing 
to-day.  The  people  seemed  greatly  astonished  and  greatly  pleased. 
I  vomited  forth  on  them  like  wild  Annandale  grapeshot.  They 
laughed,  applauded,  &c.  In  short,  it  was  all  right,  and  I  suppose 
it  was  by  much  the  best  lecture  I  shall  have  the  luck  to  give  this 
time ;  for  really  it  all  depends  on  what  we  call  luck.    I  cannot  say 
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in  the  least  whether  my  lecture  will  be  good  or  bad  when  I  begin 
to  deliver  it.  So  far  it  is  well  enough.  And  now>  alas  I  ae  the 
price  of  a  good  lectnre  my  nerres  are  thrown  into  such  a  flony 
that  I  got  little  sleep  last  night,  and  am  all  out  of  sorts  to-day. 
Two  weeks  more  and  the  sore  business  is  done,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  never  try  it  another  time.  My  audience  is  between  two  and 
three  hundred,  and  grew  a  great  deal  larger  after  the  first  lecture. 
I  expect  to  dear  200^  out  of  it.  That  is  the  result,  and  next  year 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  dispense  with  that  aid»  since  it  must  be 
purchased  with.  <ucA  a  tinHvee,  which  I  like  so  ill. 

* 

The  third  and  fourth  lectures  were  on  the  Hero  as  Poet, 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  being  the  representatives ;  and 
the  Hero  as  Priest,  with  Luther  and  Knox. 

May  20. — Fifth  lecture'  delivered  yesterday.  Jane  says,  and 
indeed  I  rather  think  it  ia  true,  that  these  hut  two  lectures  are 
among  the  best  I  ever  gave.  She  says  the  very  beat,  but  I  do  not 
think  that ;  and  certainly  they  have  not  done  me  nearly  so  much 
mischief  as  the  others  were  wont.  I  feel  great  pain  and  anxiety 
till  I  get  them  done  on  the  day  when  they  are  to  be  done ;  but  no 
excessive  shattering  of  myself  to  pieces  in  consequence  of  that. 
The  thing  seems  a  thing  I  could  learn  to  stand  by-and-by.  Be- 
sides I  am  telling  the  people  matters  that  belong  much  more  to 
myself  this  year,  which  is  far  more  interesting  to  me.  I  fancy 
myself  to  be  perhaps  offending  this  man  to-day,  and  that  man 
another  day,  but  I  say,  '  No  help  for  it,  friends ;  yon  must  just 
wait ;  see  how  it  will  turn,  and  adjust  yourselves ;  if  it  do  not 
turn  well  for  you,  the  story  must  be  told,'  and  so  it  goes  along 
tolerably  well. 

May  23. — ^I  got  through  the  last  lecture  yesterday  in  very  toler* 
able  style,'  seemingly  much  to.  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  and 
the  people  all  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  much  very 
genuine-looking  friendliness  for  me.  I  contrived  to  tell  them 
something  about  poor  Cromwell,  and  I  think  to  convince  them 
that  he  was  a  great  and  true  man,  the  valiant  soldier  in  England 
of  what  John  Knox  had  preached  in  Scotland.  In  a  word,  the 
people  seemed  agreed  that  it  was  my  best  course  of  lectures,  this. 
And  now  you  see  I  am  handsomely  through  it,  and  ought  to  be 
very  thankful.    I  will  not  be  in  haste  to  throw  myself  into  suoh  a 
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tumble  agftin.  It  Btiis  me  all  up  into  ferment^  ftot,  and  confusion, 
Btich  as  I  hate  altogether  ;  and  now  that  I  have  got  some  fraction 
of  cash  one  way  and  another  I  can  wait.  I  will  keep  my  horse  a 
while  longer,  dear  as  it  is,  and  try  a  little  further  whether  there  is 
not  some  good  use  in  it — ^worth  25  shillings  a  week — yea  or  no. 

To  John  Ckxrlyle. 

ChdMa :  Hay  2H,  18i0. 
The  lecturing  business  went  off  with  sufficient  edaL  The  course 
xiras  generally  judged,  and  I  rather  join  therein  myself,  to  be  the 
bad  be9t  I  have  yet  given.  On  the  last  day— Friday  last — I  went 
to  speak  of  Cromwell  with  a  head  fuU  of  air;  you  know  that 
wretched  physical  feeling ;  I  had  been  ooDoamed  with  drugs,  had 
awakened  at  five,  &c.  It  is  absolute  martyrdom.  My  tongue 
would  hardly  wag  at  all  when  I  got  done.  Yet  the  good  people 
sate  breathless,  or  broke  out  into  all  kinds  of  testimonies  of  good- 
will ;  seemed  to  like  very  much  indeed  the  huge  ragged  image  I 
gave  them  of  a  believing  Galrinistio  soldier  and  reformer.  '  Bun- 
clear,  nucleus  of  intellect  and  force  and  faith,  in  its  wild  circum- 
ambient element  of  darkness,  hypochondriac  miseiy  and  quasi- 
madness,  in  direct  communication  once  more  with  the  innermost 
deep  of  things.'  In  a  word,  we  got  right  handsomely  through. 
My  health  is  certainly,  one  would  think,  better  than  it  was  last 
year ;  at  least,  I  have  far  more  clearness,  vigour  of  mind ;  but  all 
secondary  symptoms  seem  as  bad  as  ever — want  of  sleep,  Ac,  I 
rush  out  into  the  solitaiy  woods  and  green  places.  The  air  is 
odorous  with  blossoms ;  the  sight  reposes  itself  on  a  world  of 
bursting  greenness.  Three  times  out  in  the  Wimbledon  region  I 
have  heard  the  cuckoo  almost  with  tears.  Thank  God  I  feel  as  if 
there  did  lie  a  little  more  in  me,  as  if  my  continued  life  and 
misery  was  not  for  no  purpose. 

This  was  Carlyle's  last  appearance  on  the  platform. 
He  never  spoke  in  public  again  till  twenty-six  years  after, 
when  he  addressed  the  students  in  Edinburgh.  His  better 
nature  disapproved  of  these  exhibitions.  Writing  to 
Erskine,  who  had  wished  to  be  present  at  this  final 
course,  he  said  : — 

Let  all  that  love  me  keep  far  away  on  occasions  of  that  kind.     I 
am  in  no  case  uo^Morrj  for  myself  as  whisn  wianding  up  there  be- 
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wildered,  distracted,  nine-tenths  of  my  poor  faculty  lost  in  terror 
and  wretchedness,  a  spectacle  to  men.  It  is  my  most  ai'dent  hope 
that  this  exhibition  may  be  my  last  of  snch ;  that  Necessity,  with 
her  bayonet  at  my  back,  may  never  again  drive  me  up  thither,  a 
ci'eatnre  more  fit  for  uttering  himself  in  a  flood  of  inarticulate 
tears  than  any  other  way. 

He  had  thought,  as  has  been  seen,  of  repeating  the  ex- 
periment in  America,  He  knew  well  enough  that  if  he 
resolutely  tried  he  could  succeed.  But  to  succeed  he 
knew  also  that  he  would  have  to  part  with  his  natural 
modesty,  the  noblest  part  of  him,  as  of  every  man.  He 
must  part,  too,  with  his  love  of  truth.  The  orator,  in  tlie 
rush  and  flow  of  words,  cannot  always  speak  truth,  can- 
not even  try  to  speak  truth  ;  for  he  speaks  to  an  audience 
which  reacts  upon  him,  and  he  learns  as  he  goes  on  to 
utter,  not  the  facts  as  he  knows  them  to  be,  but  the  facts 
shaped  and  twisted  to  please  his  hearers.  He  shut  his 
ears  therefore  to  the  treacherous  siren,  and  turned  back  to 
his  proper  function.  The  lectures  on  Heroes  were  to  be 
written  out  and  made  into  a  book.  This  was  the  occupa- 
tion which  he  had  laid  out  for  himself  for  the  summer ; 
and  there  was  to  be  no  change  to  the  North  till  '  this  bit 
of  work  was  accomplished.' 

There  was  the  usual  relapse  after  the  excitement,  less 
extreme  than  in  otiier  years,  but  sufficient  to  call  up  his 
melancholy  and  morbid  humor.     On  June  3  he  writes  : — 

I  rode  with  Fonblanque  of  the  *  Examiner '  one  evening ;  rather 
poor  company.  I  feel  on  the  whole  better  alone.  No  man  nor 
body  of  men  can  do  much  for  me,  not  if  they  would  take  all  the 
trouble  in  the  world.  Could  the  whole  of  them  unwrap  the  bale- 
ful Nessus  shirt  of  perpetual  i)ain  and  isolation  in  which  I  am 
lamed,  embated,  and  swathed  as  in  enchantment  till  I  quit  this 
earth?  Not  they.  Let  them  go  their  road.  Gk>  thou  also  in 
God's  name ! 

Occasionally  there  came  a  friend  to  him  of  a  better 
type.    Under  the  same  date  he  tells  his  mother  that  Thirl- 
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wall  had  been  in  Chejne  Row  to  Lave  a  talk  and  smoke 
with  him — '  the  massive  Cantabrigian  Scholar  and  Sceptic,' 
whom  he  had  twice  already  fallen  in  with.  Thirlwall,  after 
his  difference  with  the  authorities  at  Cambridge,  was  now 
on  the  eve  of  promotion  to  a  bishopric.  Carlyle  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  ^massive. scholar's' 
thoughts  on  theological  mysteries.  He  told  me  that  Thirl- 
wall lay  three  nights  awake  when  the  see  of  St.  David's 
was  offered  to  him,  considering  whether  he  was  fit  for  such 
a  place,  or  the  place  for  him.  He  did  not  himself  ap- 
prove of  men  acting  parts  which  were  not  natural  to  them. 
How  Thirlwall  acted  his  part  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  when  he  paid  the  bishop  a  visit  at  his  palace. 
The  English  Church  will  probably  never  again  have  a  prel- 
ate of  Thirlwall's  power  or  character,  and  I  may  mention 
here  another  small  incident  connected  with  iiis  elevation 
to  the  bench.  Charles  BuUer,  who  had  known  Thirlwall 
at  Cambridge,  told  me  that  he  among  others  had  recom- 
mended him  to  Lord  Melbourne.  *  Yes,'  Melbourne  said, 
*  but  hang  it'  (the  real  word  was  stronger),  *  he  is  not  or- 
thodox in  that  preface  to  Schleiermacher.'  Buller  an- 
swered that  he  thought  his  friend  suflSciently  orthodox 
for  the  pui-pose.  They  adjourned  to  Melbourne's  library', 
and  spent  a  morning  over  *  the  Fathers,'  searching  for  prec- 
edents for  Thirlwall's  opinions. 

Other  intruders  in  Cheyne  Row  were  treated  with  less 
respect ;  for  instance — 

A  wretched  Dud  called  ,  member,  I  thinlc,  for , 


called  one  day  with  his  wife,  a  dirty  little  Atheistic  Badioal,  liying 

seemingly  in  a  mere  element  of 'pretentious  twaddle  with 

and and  the  literaiy  vapidities  of  his  day.    Jane  says  I 

treated  him  inhumanly,  as  a  bulldog  might  some  ill-favoured  mes- 
silly  for  my  nerves  were  shattered  asunder  by  a  gallop  in  the  wind. 

The  table  lay  covered  for  dinner,  and  took  to  arguing 

about  the  Copyright  Bill.    One  day  there  stepped  in  a  very  curi- 
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ons  little  fellow,  Dr.  Thomas  Mnmj/  whom  you  veoolleot  with^ 
ont  the  Dootor,  as  of  Edinburgh  aad  literaiy  Galloway.  There  is 
hardly  any  change  in  the  little  man.  Worldly,  egoistic,  small, 
vain,  a  poor  grub  in  whom  perhaps  was  still  some  remnant  of  bet- 
ter instincts,  whom  one  could  not  look  at  without  impressive  rem- 
iniscences. He  did  not  come  back  to  me,  nor  did  I  want  it, 
though  I  asked  him. 

Shortly  after  Carlyle  went  to  a  party  at  the  Dud's  whom 
he  had  handled  so  roughly,  perhaps  to  make  up  for  his 
rudeness. 

O'Connell,  Bowring,  Hickson,  Southwood  Smith — pinchbeck 
people  all,  what  I  called  a  literary  political  swell-mob.  O'Con- 
nell  is  beginning  to  look  very  old.  There  was  a  celebrated  Flor- 
entine, Signota  Vespucci,  there,  veiy  dashing  in  turban  and  stage- 
tragicaUties,  but  she  spoke  only  French,  .and  I  declined  doing 
more  than  look.    The  earth  has  bubbles. 

He  was  sadly  wearied  with  London  and  its  ways,  and 
with  himself  most  of  all. 

June  15,  1840. — My  soul  longs  extremely  to  live  altogether  in 
the  country  again,  and  yet  theit),  too,  I  should  not  be  well.  I 
shall  never  be  other  than  ill,  wearied,  sickhearted,  heavy-laden, 
till  once  we  get  to  the  fuial  rest,  I  think.  Gk)d  is  good.  I  am  a 
poor  poltroon  to  complain.  Dinners  I  avoid  as  the  very  devil. 
*  What's  ta  use  on  *em  ?  *  What  are  lords  coming  to  call  on  one 
and  fill  one's  head  with  whims?  They  ask  you  to  go  among 
champagne,  bright  glitter,  semi-poisonous  excitements  which  you 
do  not  Hke  even  for  the  moment,  and  you  are  sick  for  a  week 
after.  As  old  Tom  White  said  of  whisky,  '  Keep  it— Deevil  a  ever 
I'se  better  than  when  there's  no  a  drop  on't  i'  my  weam.'  So  say 
I  of  dinner  popularity,  lords  and  lionism — Keep  it ;  give  it  to 
those  that  like  it. 

The  slightly  happier  side  appears  in  a  letter  of  the  same 
date  to  his  sister : — 

I  stay  here  because  I  am  here,  and  see  not  on  the  whole  where 
I  could  get  forward  with  my  work  much  better.  The  heat  has 
never  yet  afflicted  me  much.     The  horse  is  of  considerable  use, 

>  Carlyle's  early  friend  and  oonespondent.  See  Forty  learn  of  CarlyWt 
Life^  &c.,  vol.  i  p.  87. 
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oames  me  oak  into  the  clear  afternoon  air.  The  bright  greennees 
of  the  world  shows  me  how  like  Elysiam  it  is.  Alas !  I  know 
well  if  I  were  there  daily  and  always,  I  should  care  little  for  it, 
except  on  compulsion.  I  go  little  into  the  town,  call  on  nobody 
there.  They  can  come  here  if  they  want  me ;  if  not  I  shall  like 
it  still  better.  Our  old  wooden  Battersea  bridge  takes  me  over 
the  river ;  in  ten  minutes'  swift  trotting  I  am  fairly  away  from  the 
monster  and  its  bricks.  All  lies  behind  me  Hke  an  enormous 
world-filling  ^uis^er,  infinite  potter's  furnace,  sea  of  smoke,  with 
steeples,  domes,  gilt  crosses,  high  black  architecture  swimming  in 
it,  really  beautiful  to  look  at  from  some  knoU-top  while  the  sun 
shines  on  it  I  fly  away,  away,  some  half-dozen .  miles  oui  The 
monster  is  then  quite  buried,  its  smoke  rising  like  a  great  dusky- 
coloured  mountain  melting  into  the  infinite  clear  sky.  All  is  green, 
musical,  bright.  One  feels  that  it  is  God's  world  this ;  and  not  an 
iufinite  Gockneydom  of  stoar  and  din  after  alL 

In  the  midst  of  his  work  he  was  still  pushing  forwaixl 
the  London  Library.  On  June  24,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Fi-eemasons'  Tavern.  Lord  Eliot  was  in  the  chair ; 
Lords  Montague,  Howick,  and  Ly ttelton — Milman,  Milnes, 
Cornewall  Lewis,  John  Forster,  Helps,  Bnlwer,  Gladstone, 
James  Spedding,  Greorge  Venables — all  men  who  were 
then  in  the  fii*st  rank,  or  afterwards  rose  into  it,  were 
gathered  together  by  Carlyle's  efforts.  Thirlwall  warmly 
interested  himself.  Carlyle  represented  that,  of  the  in- 
numerable evils  of  England,  '  there  was  no  remediable 
worse  one  than  its  condition  as  to  books,'  '^  a  condition 
worthier  of  Daliomey  than  of  England.'  He  could  bear 
his  mournful  testimony  that  he  never,  in  his  whole  life, 
had  for  one  month  complete  access  to  books— such  access 
as  he  would  have  had  in  Gennany,  in  France,  or  anywhere 
else  in  t!ie  civilized  earth.  Books  were  written,  not  for 
rich  men,  but  for  all  men.  Every  human  being  had  by 
the  nature  of  the  ease  a  riyht  to  hear  what  other  wise 
human  beings  had  spoken  to  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  a  cruel  injustice  if  denied. 

The  defect  grew  out  of  the  oondition  of  the  i^nglish 
Vol.  in.— 11 
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mind.  England  Iiitherto  bad  supposed  that  the  Bible  had 
contained  everything  which  it  was  indispensable  for  man 
to  know ;  and  Bibles  were  within  the  reach  of  the  lium- 
blest.  But  England  was  growing,  growing  it  knew  not 
into  what,  but  visibly  needing  further  help.  The  meeting 
agreed  unanimously  tliat  a  library  should  be  established. 
Subscription  lists  were  opened  and  swiftly  filled.  Com- 
petent persons  were  chosen  to  collect  books  ;  a  house  was 
purchased.  The  thing  was  done,  and  done  most  admi- 
rably, yet  Carlyle  himself  remained  miserable  as  ever. 
'  Alas ! '  he  wrote  on  July  3,  '  1  get  so  dyspeptical,  melan- 
cholic, half  mad  in  the  London  summer  :  all  courage  to  do 
anything  but  hold  my  peace  fades  away  ;  I  dwindle  into 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  ninth  part  of  a  tailor,  feel  as  if  I 
had  nothing  I  could  do  but  ^'  die  in  my  hole  like  a  poi- 
soned i-at.'^ '  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  he  had  a  special 
reason  for  lamentation'  at  that  particular  moment.  He 
had  been  summoned  to  serve  as  a  special  juryman  at  West- 
minster. He  appealed  to  BuUer  to  deliver  him.  BuUer 
told  him  there  was  a  way  of  escape  if  he  liked  to  use  it — 
*  he  could  be  registered  as  a  Dissenting  preacher.'  He 
had  to  go,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  he  had  to  go  for  noth- 
ing, and  the  futility  was  a  text  for  fresh  indignation. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Ghelse* :  Jaly  1,  ISIO. 
These  three  days  I  have  been  kept  in  quite  special  annoyance 
by  two  summonses  to  go  up  to  Westminster  and  serve  as  a  jury- 
man,  in  two  different  courts — ^both  at  once,  too.  Is  not  that  a 
peculiar  beauty  ?  The  whole  aspect  of  the  thing,  the  maddest- 
looking  stew  of  lies,  and  dust,  and  foul  breath,  fills  me  with  de- 
spair. I  attended  two  days,  neither  of  my  cases  coming  on.  I  in- 
quired of  all  persons  what  I  had  to  do  or  look  for — ^in  vain.  There 
was  no  gleam  of  daylight  in  it  for  me,  not  so  much  as  a  seat  to  sit 
down  upon.  At  lepgth  I  followed  the  best  of  nature,  and  came 
quietly  away,  out  of  the  place  which  I  could  understand  nothing 
of,  except  tiiat  I  waa  veiy  sick  and  miserable  in  it,  determined  to 
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let  natture  and  accident  work  out  an  issne  in  it  which  I  couid  un- 
derstand. They  have  a  power,  it  seems,  of  fining  me  to  the  extent 
of  100/.,  but  are  not  like  to  do  it.  The  world  I  live  in  is  too  mad, 
and  I  am  not  patient  enough  of  its  madness.  My  soul  is  sick  of 
it,  impatient  of  it,  contemptuous  of  it,  desiring  or  expecting  noth- 
ing more  in  general  than  to  be  well  out  of  it,  with  my  work  well 
done.  The  latter  is  an  important  point ;  thank  God  I  it  grows  to 
seem  to  me  eyen  more  important. 

If  destiny  in  the  shape  of  officials  afflicted  with  one 
hand,  it  sometimes  brought  anodynes  in  the  other.  One 
evening,  when  he  came  home  from  his  walk,  he  found 
Tennyson  sitting  with  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  the  garden,  smok- 
ing comfortably,  lie  admired  and  almost  loved  Tenny-  ^ 
son.     He  says: — 

A    fine,    large-featured,    dim-eyed,    bronze-coloured,    shaggy-  ', 
headed  man  is  Alfred ;  dusty,  smoky,  free  and  easy,  who  swims 
outwardly  and  inwardly  with  great  composure  in  an  inarticulate  ; 
element  of  tranquil  chaos  and  tobacco  smoke.    Great  now  and 
then  when  he  does  emerge — a  most  restful,  brotherly,  solid- 
hearted  man. 

Snch  a  visit  was  the  best  of  medicine. 

July  15. — ^My  health  (he  writes)  continues  very  uncertain,  my 
spirits  fluctuating  between  reetless  flutter  of  a  make-beHeve  satis- 
faction, and  the  stillness  of  avowed  misery,  which  latter  I  have 
grown  by  long  practice  to  think  almost  the  more  supportable  state. 
The  meaning,  I  suppose,  is  that  my  nervous  system  is  altogether 
weak,  excitable — the  nervous  system  and  whatsoever  depends  on 
that. 

Innocent  afiPeotionate  letters  came  from  Scotsbrig. 

To  Thomas  Carlyld. 

Sootabrig :  July  19, 1840. 
My  dear  Son, — I  received  your  letter  and  was  very  glad  to  see  it, 
and  hear  that  you  were  in  your  usual  way — we  are  going  on  in  our 
old  way.  We  got  little  good  of  the  sea  ;  the  weather  was  so  cold. 
I  saw  Mary,  however,  and  Jean  was  at  Mary's  also  when  I  was 
there — all  well,  James  and  the  children. 
Oh,  have  we  not  great  reason  of  thankfulness  to  the  Giver,  of  all 
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good  ?  It  WM  our  sacrameiit  last  Sabbath,  and  many  good  things 
we  heard,  could  we  put  them  in  practice ;  but  of  ourselves  we  can 
do  nothing.  May  the  Good  Shepherd  watch  over  us,  and  enable 
us  to  perform  our  vows  made  to  Him  I  He  will  keep  them  in  per- 
fect peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Him.  For  ever  blessed  is  His 
name,  and  let  all  the  people  say  Amen  and  Amen  I 

I  hear  you  are  very  busy  with  your  lectures.  I  wish  you  speedily 
and  well  through  with  them,  and  healthy  in  soul  and  body.  I  still 
hope  to  see  you,  if  we  are  spared,  this  summer. 

The  weather  here  is  at  present  very  stormy  and  wet ;  but  it  is  no 
wonder  if  we  have  unfruitful  seasons,  for  we  are  a  people  laden  with 
iniquity,  like  Israel  of  old.  When  God's  ju^ments  are  abroad, 
we,  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  should  learn  righteousness.  May  God 
enable  us  so  to  do,  and  to  His  name  be  all  the  praise ! 

Now,  Tom,  I  am  much  gratified  with  your  attention- in  writing 
so  to  me.  Believe  me  I  would  also,  if  I  could  write.  Give  my 
kindest  love  to  your  dearest  Your  own  mother, 

M.  A.  C. 

• 

He  could  not  be  wholly  snffocated  with  the  London 
miasma,  when  so  f  ragi^ant  a  breath  of  pare  air  could  blow 
in  upon  him.  Tlie  Bummer  number  of  the  *  Edinburgh 
Eeview '  was  announced.  He  had  heard  that  he  was  to 
be  ^  annihilated,'  and  that  Macaulay  was  to  be  the  execu- 
tioner— the  real  writer  was  Herman  Merivale — and  it  was 
under  this  false  impression  tliat  he  remarked  on  the  article 
wlien  he  read  it. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  July  24,  1840. 

Macaulay's  article  is  not  so  bad ;  on  the  whole,  rather  interest- 
ing to  me,  and  flattering  rather  than  otherwise.  '  See,'  I  said  to 
Jane,  '  we  have  produced  an  effect  even  on  Whiggery,  awakened  an 
appetite  under  the  ribs  of  death.'  '  Awakened  an  indigestion,'  she 
answered.  That  really  it  is.  One  thing  struck  me  much  in  this 
Macaulay,  his  theory  of  Liberal  government.  He  considers  Be* 
form  to  mean  a  judicious  combining  of  those  that  have  any  pioney 
to  keep  down  those  that  have  none.  '  Hunger  *  among  the  great 
mass  is  irremediahley  he  says.  That  the  pigs  be  taught  to  die  without 
squealing:  there  is  the  sole  improvement  possible  according  to 
him*    Did  Whiggery  ever  express  itself  in  a  more  damnable  man- 
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ner  ?    He  and  I  get  onr  controversy  rendered  altogether  precise  in 
tliis  way. 

His  theory  of  Dnmonriez's  campaign  is  also  altogether  amazing 
from  a  man  of  any  judgment — ^Whiggish  to  the  backbone.  And, 
lastly,  Robespierre's  £tre  8npr6me  being  a  religion  of  the  same  sort 
as  that  of  Cromwell—- oh  Babington,  what  a  cant !  Didst  thon  ever 
see  a  cant  in  this  world?  No— a  man  in  a  jaundice  never  sees  the 
colour  yellow.  At  bottom,  this  Macanlay  is  but  a  poor  creature 
with  his  dictionary  literature  and  erudition,  his  saloon  arrogance. 
He  has  no  vision  in  him.  He  will  neither  see  nor  do  any  great 
thing,  but  be  a  poor  Holland  House  unbeliever,  with  spectacles 
instead  of  eyes,  to  the  end  of  him. 

He  was  undeceived  about  the  antliorsliip  of  this  article. 
*  I  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  this,'  be  said  ;  *  of  Macanlay 
I  have  still  considerable  hopes.'  The  'Quarterly'  had 
also  an  article,  the  writer  being  William  Sewell,  a  High 
Church  leader  on  his  own  account,  and  then  a  rising  star 
in  the  Oxford  world.  Merivale  had  been  ponderous  and 
politico-economic;  Sewell  was  astonishing,  as  indeed  the 
whole  Oxford  movement  was,  to  Carlyle. 

Did  you  (he  wrote  to  Sterling),  in  the  course  of  your  historical 
inquiries,  ever  fall  in  with  any  phenomenon  adequately  compara- 
ble to  Puseyism  ?  The  Church  of  England  stood  long  upon  her 
tithes  and  her  decencies ;  but  now  she  takes  to  shouting  in  the 
market-place,  *  My  tithes  are  nothing,  my  decencies  are  nothing ; 
I  am  either  miraculous  celestial  or  else  nothing.'  It  is  to  me  the 
fatallest  symptom  of  s])eedy  change  she  ever  exhibited.  What  an 
alternative !  Men  will  soon  see  whether  you  ai*e  miraculous  celes- 
tial or  not.     Were  a  pair  of  breeches  ever  known  to  beget  a  son  f 

Eeputation  in  America  brought  visitors  to  Cheyne  Row 
from  that  country — a  young,  unnamed  Boston  lady,  among 
others,  whom  he  called  a  diseased  rosebud.'  Happily 
America  yielded  something  else  than  *  sweet  sensibility.' 
It  yielded  handsome  sums  of  money;  and,  before  the 
summer  was  over,  he  had  received  from  that  quarter  as 
much  as  4002.  There  was  an  honourable  sense  across  the 
Atlantic  that,  although  noveUats^  &c.,  might  be  fair  prey. 
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Carlyle  ought  to  be  treated  honestly.  About  money  there 
was  no  more  anxiety. 

August  1,  1840.— I  am  not  likely  (he  could  say)  to  be  ia  want  of 
cash,  for  any  time  yisible  yet.  Much  cash,  I  i&^  often,  would  do 
me  no  good.  I  begin  to  grow  more  and  more  quiescent.  The 
rule  of  heeding  no  hearsay  of  otheis,  but  minding  moxe  and  more 
exclusively  what  /  do  like  or  dislike,  what  is  really  important  for 
mB  or  not  for  me,  shows  many  things  in  a  new  light.  I  find  in  the 
British  Empire  astonishingly  little  that  it  would  do  me  essential 
benefit  to  have.  I  sit  in  a  sort  of  mournful  inexpugnable  acquies- 
cence, and  look  at  the  gpreen  and  paved  world,  really  not  very 
covetous  of  anything  connected  with  the  one  or  the  other. 

It  was  now  August.  The  Lectures  on  Heroes  were  by 
this  time  nearly  written  oat.  He  had  taken  no  holiday  ; 
but,  as  the  end  was  now  in  sight,  he  allowed  himself  a 
week's  riding  tonr  in  Sussex  on  ^  Citoyeune.'  Hurstmon- 
ceaux  and  Julius  Hare's  parsonage  was  tlie  farthest  point 
which  he  reached,  returning  without  misadventui'e  by 
Tunbridge  and  Sevenoaks.  He  rode  better  than  his  loose 
seat  seemed  to  promise.  Mrs.  Carlyle  described  to  us, 
I  some  years  after,  in  her  husband's  presence,  his  setting  out 

I  on  this  expedition ;  she  di-ew  him  in  her  finest  style  of 

mockery — ^his  cloak,  his  knapsack,  his  broad-brimmed  hat, 
his  preparation  of  pipes,  Ac— comparing  him  to  Dr.  Syn- 
tax. He  laughed  as  Ipnd  as  any  of  us :  it  was  impossible 
not  to  laugh  ;  but  it  struck  me,  even  tlien,  that  the  wit, 
however  brilliant,  was  rather  untender.  On  August  23, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  he  had  substantially  finished  his 
work,  and  he  went  out,  as  he  always  did  on  these  occasions, 
to  compose  himself  by  a  walk. 

TaJohn  Carlyle, 

Chelsea :  Aagost  28,  1S40. 
The  tea  was  up  before  I  could  stir  from  the  spot.     It  was  to- 
wards sunset  when  I  first  got  into  the  air,  with  the  feeling  of  a 
finished  man — finished  in  more  than  one.  sense.     Avoiding  crowds 
and  highways,  I  went  along  Battersea  Bridge,  and  thence  by  a 
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vondrons  path  acroes  cow  fields,  mud  ditches,  river  embankments, 
over  a  waste  expanse  of  what  attempted  to  pass  for  couDtry,  won- 
drous ouough  in  the  darkening  dusk,  especially  as  I  had  never 
been  there  before,  and  the  very  road  was  uncertain.  I  had  left 
my  watch  and  my  pnrse.  I  had  a  good  stick  in  my  hand.  Boat 
people  sate  drinking  about  the  Bed  House ;  steamers  snorting  about 
the  river,  each  with  a  lantern  at  its  nose.  Old  women  sate  in 
strange  cottages  trimming  their  evening  fire.  Bewildered-looking 
mysterious  coke  furnaces  (with  a  very  bad  smell)  glowed  at  one 
place,  I  know  not  why.  Windmills  stood  silent.  Blackguards, 
improper  females,  and  miscellanies  sauntered,  harmless  alL  Chel- 
sea lights  burnt  many-hued,  bright  over  the  water  in  the  distance 
— ^under  the  great  sky  of  silver,  under  the  great  still  twilight.  So 
I  wandered  full  of  thoughts,  or  of  things  I  could  not  think. 

Buskin  himself,  when  working  most  deliberately,  never 
drew  a  more  exquisite  picture  in  words  than  this  unstud- 
ied reflection  of  a  passing  experience.  In  such  mood  the 
lectures  were  completed,  and,  asjisual,  Cai'lyle  was  entirely 
dissatisfied  with  them. 

Nothing  (he  said)  which  I  have  ever  written  pleases  me  so  ill.  \ 
They  have  nothing  new,  nothing  that  to  me  is  not  M,  The  style 
of  them  requires  to  be  low-pitched,  as  like  talk  as  possible.  The 
whole  business  seems  to  me  wearisome  triviality,  yet  toilsome  to 
produce,  which  I  would  like  to  throw  into  the  fire  ;  some  ten  days 
more  will  get  me  to  the  end  of  it.  Ah  me  I  I  sometimes  feel  as  if 
I  had  lost  the  art  of  writing  altogether ;  as  if  I  were  a  dumb  man, 
whose  thought  could  not  so  much  as  utter  itself  on  paper  now,  not 
to  speak  of  utterance  by  action.  I  do  lead  a  most  self-secludisd, 
entirely  lonesome  existence.  '  How  is  Each  so  lonely  in  the  wide 
grave  of  the  All  ?  *  says  Bichter.  Jane  comes  here  to  take  me  out 
to  walk.     Adieu. 

The  hope  had  clung  to  him  of  being  still  able  to  go  to 
Scotland  in  the  early  autumn.  John  Carlyle  was  there  at 
•this  time — an  additional  attraction.  Ilis  plan  had  been 
'  to  take  .shipping,  to  find  again  there  was  an  everlasting 
fresh  sea  water,  rivers,  mountains,  simple  peaceful  men ; 
that  God's  universe  was  not  an  accursed,  dusty,  deafening 
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diBtraction  of  a  cockneydom.'  Bat  the  weather  brake  up 
early  this  seaeon,  aud  he  found  that  he  must  stay  where 
he  was. 

To  John  Carli/le, 

ChdM:  Soptonber  11, 184a 
On  Monday  las];  X  wm  on  the  point  of  setting  oat,  detained  only 
by  some  vMhings  of  appai^l  and  the  like  lor  a  day  or  two.  At 
that  time  my  faToohte  specuUtion  was  through  Liverpool  towards 
Ardrossan,  from  which  point  I  mi^t  aooomplish  a  variety  of  travel 
—see  my  good  mother  beyond  and  before  all.  Bnt  the  weather 
grew  iiuny,  cold;  I  myself  was  bilious,  heartless,  and  forlorn.  I 
sumi^ed  up  all  the  smashing  and  exasperation  a  poqr  sleepless 
creature  might  count  on  in  short  days,  long  frosty  nights.  After 
sad  silent  meditation  and  computation,  I  have  come  to  the  result 
that  actually  here  is  the  place  wherein  prudence  bids  me  continue. 
The  heat  is  quite  out  of  the  weather.  I  have  books  here  :  soli- 
tude here.  My  one  sole  palliation  or  remedy  is  sitting  still ; 
which,  why  should  I  not  do  here  first  of  all  ?  It  gives  me  a  right 
sore  heart,  but  so  I  decide.  I  can*t  get  out.  I  have  taken  to  the  read- 
ing of  things  needful,  to  solitary  walks,*  avoiding  the  pestiferous 
wen  where  my  life  is  gaoled  for  these  years.  I  take  mostly  to  the 
lanes  and  fields,  such  as  they  are,  '  grieving  by  the  shore  of  the 
mother  of  dead  dogs.'  So  stands  it  with  me.  I  lament,  above  all, 
about  my  dear  mother ;  but  that  also  I  must  bear.  When  I  go  to 
her,  she  is  old  and  weak ;  I  am  sick,  sleepless,  driven  half  mad. 
It  is  better  that  I  stay  here  and  have  beautiful  sorrow  rather  than 
ugly.  I  had  a  letter  from  her  own  good  hand  this  morning.  I 
could  have  tcept  over  it ;  but  there  was  no  good  in  that. 

In  return  for  all  these  disappointmeixts,  I  calculate  all  the  more 
intensely  that,  if  God  spare  me  alive,  I  will  spend  the  whole  of 
next  summer  in  the  country,  1 — though  I  should  even  go  to  live 
at  Puttock  again  for  that  purpose.  I  will  stay  in  the  peaceable 
countiy  till  I  really  want  to  come  back  to  this,  at  present,  abhor- 
red tumult.  I  calculate  that  I  shall  be  writing  another  book  then, 
that  it  will  be  much  easier  to  write  anywhere  than  here.  I  am 
bound  to  save  all  the  money  I  can,  to  effect  this  object.  You 
would  laugh,  not  perhaps  with  much  mirth,  if  you  knew  all  the* 
schemes  I  turn  over  in  my  head  for  attaining  this  unattainable 
blessing.    All  countiy  in  this  neighbourhood  is  nigh  unbearable 

1  Oitoyenne  had  been  given  up  after  the  Snnex  ride  a«  too  great  an  ezpeiuML 
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to  me,  defaced  with  green  paint,  oockneyism,  dnst  and  din,  an 
abominable  aping  of  country.  I  want  to  be  far  off,  solitary,  by  I 
the  shore  of  the  sea.  I  must  have  a  cheap  country,  too.  I  should 
wish  to  be  within  a  day's  journey  of  my  mother.  I  have  thought 
of  the  Northumberland  coast ;  I  have  thought  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
We  shall  think  yet  more  about  it ;  but  if  in  silence,  all  the  better. 
Meanwhile,  thank  €k)d  I  I  have  again  aome  notions  towards 
writing  a  book — let  us  see  what  comes  of  that.  It  is  the  one  use- 
of  living,  for  me.  Enough  to-day,  dear  Jack ;  write  to  me  what 
you  are  about,  and  continue  loving  me.         Yours  ever, 

T.  Gabltub. 

The  book  that  was  to  be  written  was  *  Cromwell.' 

I  have  got  lately,  not  till  very  lately  (he  tells  Mr.  Erskine),  to 
fancy  that  I  see  in  Cromwell  one  of  the  greatest  tragic  souls  we 
have  ever  had  in  this  kindred  of  oura.  The  matter  is  Fast ;  but  it 
is  among  the  great  things  of  the  Fast,  which,  seen  or  unseen, 
never  fade  away  out  of  the  Fresent. 

Snch  an  image  he  desired  to  draw,  and  to  do  it  properly 
he  had  begnn  to  wisli  passionately  to  have  done  with 
London,  and  live  somewhere  by  the  sea. 

My  heart  (he  said)  sometimes  struggles  with  a  kind  of  convulsive 
eagerness  towards  that  great  presence.  All  articulate  speech  seems 
but  a  mockery  of  what  one  means.  The  everlasting  Ocean  voice, 
prophesying  of  Eternity,  coming  hither  from  Eternity,  one  thinks 
even  bettei;  for  one. 

He  would  have  gone,  and  London  would  have  known 
him  no  more,  except  for  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  knew  that  he  J 
would  be  restless  anywhere.  He  himself  partly  felt  that 
she  might  be  right.  ^  Sick  children,'  he  admitted,  '  who 
long  now  for  this,  now  for  that,  are  not  well  off  anywhere. 
The  thing  they  so  want,  I  suppose,  is  to  get  to  sleep  well 
on  their  mother's  bosom.' 

Money,  at  any  rate,  was  to  be  saved  for  the  next  sum- 
mer's migration  ;  yet  the  anxiety  to  save  it  did  not  prevent 
Carlyle  from  calculating  how  much  the  abandoned  visit  to 
Scotland  would  have  cost,  and  sending  part  of  it  to  his 
mother  to  buy  winter  clothing. 
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It  would  all  ,haye  been  spent  (be  said)  before  I  oonld  baye  got 
up  to 'you  by  the  cheapest  "way  ;  and  now  I  fancy  you  all  winter, 
wellvfrapt  up  on  the  produce  of  that.  I  know  you  do  not  need  it — 
thank  Heaven  you  do  not ! — but  from  me  it  will  have  a  particular 
gusto,  nevertheless.  Get  yourself  over  above,  dear  mother,  some- 
thing you  wished  to  get — a  little  keg  of  beer ;  a  little  this,  a  little 
that.  Stir  yourself  about  more  at  ease  than  yoa  would  have  done. 
It  will  be  my  greatest  luxury. 

Thus,  when  the  winter  set  in,  Carlyle  was  still  at  home, 
deep  in  Commonwealth  tracts  and  liistory.  It  was  stifiF 
work  ;  lie  did  not  find  he  could  make  great  progress  in 
this  new  enterprise.  *  His  interest  in  it  even  threatened 
sometimes  to  decline  and  die.'  He  found  it  '  not  a  tenth 
part  such  a  subject  as  the  "  French  Revolution,"  nor  could 
the  art  of  man  ever  make  such  a  book  out  of  it.' 

We  must  hold  on  (he  said).  One  dreadful  circumstance  is  that 
the  books,  without  exception,  the  documents,  &c.,  one  has  to  read, 
are  of  a  dulness  to  threaten  locked  jaw.  I  never  read  such  jum- 
bling, drowsy,  endless  stupidities.  Seventhly  and  lastly !  Yet  I 
say  to  myself,  a  great  man  does  lie  buried  under  this  waste 
continent  of  cinders,  and  a  great  action.  Canst  thou  not  unbury 
them,  pi*e8ent  them  visible,  and  so  help,  as  it  were,  in  the  creation 
of  them  ? 

Again :  — 

Ntmember  16,  1840. — ^My  reading  goes  on :  my  stupidity  seems 
to  increase  with  it  more  and  more.  I  get  to  see  that  no  history  in 
the  strict  sense  can  be  made  of  that  unspeakable  puddle  of  a  time, 
all  covered  up  with  things  entirely  obsolete  to  us — a  Golgotha  of 
dead  dogs.  But  some  kind  of  a  book  can  be  made.  That  we  are 
still  looking  to. 

And  again : — 

November  26. — My  reading  progresses  with  or  without  fixed 
hope.  I  struggled  through  the  *  Eikon  Basilike '  yesterday ;  one 
of  the  paltriest  pieces  of  vapid,  shovel-hatted,  clear-starched,  im- 
maculate falsity  and  cant  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  to  me  an  amaze- 
ment how  any  mortal  could  ever  have  taken  that  for  a  genuine 
book  of  King  Charles's.    Nothing  but  a  surplioed  Pharisee,  sitting 
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at  bis  ease  afar  of^  could  have  got  up  such  a  set  of  meditations. 
It  got  Parson  Gbiaden  a  bishopric.  It  remains  as  an  offence  to  all 
gennine  men — a  small  minority  still — for  some  time  yet.  The 
writing  of  that  book,  if  I  ever  write  it,  will  be  considerably  the 
hai'dest  feat  I  have  attempted  hitherto.  Last  night,  greatly  against^ 
wont,  I  went  out  to  dine  with  Rogers,  Milman,  Babbage,  Pick- ' 
wick,  Lyell  the  geologist,  &o.,  with  sundry  indifferent-favoured 
womeu.  A  dull  evening,  not  worth  awakening  for  at  four  in  the 
morning,  with  the  dance  of  all  the  devils  round  you.  Babbage 
continues  eminently  unpleasant  to  me,  with  his  frog  mouth  and 
viper  eyes,  with  his  hide-bound,  wooden  irony,  and  the  acridest 
egotism  looking  through  it.  Bogers  is  still  brisk,  courteous, 
kindly  affectionate — a  good  old  man,  pathetic  to  look  upon.  On 
Sunday  I  walked  three  hours  out  Harrow-ward  through  the  fields. 
A  great  deal  of  solitude  I  find  indispensable  for  my  health  of 
mind.  The  generality  of  men  have  no  sincerity  in  their  speech, 
no  sense  or  profit  in  it.  You  are  better  listening  to  the  inarticu- 
late winds,  regulating  if  possible  the  dog-kennel  of  your  own 
heart. 

Finally,  Carlyle  thus  winds  up  the  year  1840 : — 

JoumciL 

December  26. — ^World  all  lying  bound  in  frost,  sheeted  in  snow 
and  rain.  Venomous  cold.  Jane  better  than  usual  this  winter. 
Yesterday  a  long  walk  with  Mill,  otherwise  entirely  lonely.  The 
stillest  Christmas  a  man  could  spend.  Evening  passed  in  reading 
Whitelocke.  I  did  not  go  to  Scotland  or  anywhitber  in  autumn. 
My  lectures,  written  out  since  the  end  of  August,  lie  here  still  un- 
published. Saunders  k  Ottley  offer  me  50i!.  for  an  edition  of  750. 
Munificent !  Fraser,  consulted  by  my  wife,  did  not  definitely  offer 
any  cash  at  all,  I  think.  For  a  famous  man,  my  bookseller's 
economics  seem  singular  enough.  Yet  what  of  economics?  X 
happily  do  not  need  cash  at  present.  If  cash  were  my  object  in 
writing,  I  had  made  the  lamentablest  business  of  it.  For  these  lec- 
tures I  wanted  an  inward  'monition  to  ]mblish.  Outward  there 
was  none  but  a  50/. — rather  weakisb.  And  yet  some  inward  moni- 
tion, difficult  to  distinguish  clearly  from  a  mere  prurient  love  of 
feeling  myself  busy,  of  hearing  myself  talk  [cavendum)^  does  begin 
to  manifest  itself  at  times.  Perhaps  we  shall  print  after  all  before 
long.     Not  of  much  importance  either  way.     Be  views  by  Whig, 
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Tory,  by  *  Deux  Mondes  * — aplenty  of  reviewing.  What  is  far  bet- 
ter, I  begin  to  get  alive  again  I  So  much  vitality  recovered  that  I 
feel  once  more  how  miserable  it  is  to  be  idle.  After  all  I  have 
seen  and  undergone  here,  flatteries,  prospects,  etc.,  I  feel  that  the 
one  felicity  of  my  existence  is  that  of  working  at  my  trader  working 
with  or  without  reward.  All  life  otherwise  were  a  failure  to  me, 
a  horrid  incoherence  in  which  there  was  no  meaning  or  result.  To 
work  then  I  I  often  long  to  be  in  the  country  again ;  at  Puttock 
again,  that  I  might  work  and  nothing  else  but  work.  Had  not  my 
wife  opposed,  I  should  probably  have  returned  thither  before  now. 
Unlucky  or  lucky?  One  never  knows.  In  sick  seasons  this 
practiced  question,  hitherto  insoluble  for  doubt,  returns  always  on 
me  in  a  most  agitating,  uncomfortable  manner.  Know  thy  own 
mind !  I  am  sure  to  be  sick  everywhere.  I  am  a  little  sicker  here, 
and  do  thoroughly  dislike  the  mud,  smoke,  dirt,  and  tumult  of  this 
place.  Wherein,  however,  is  decidedly  a  kind  of  possible,  an 
actual  association  with  my  fellow-<;reatures,  net>er  granted  else- 
where. Solitude  would  increase,  perhaps  twofold  or  more,  my 
power  of  working.  Shall  I  go,  carrying  and  dragging  all  along 
with  me  into  solitude?  Alas  I  it  is  a  dreaiy,  desolate  matter,  go  or 
stay.  My  one  hope  and  thought  for  most  part  is  that  very  shortly 
it  will  all  be  over,  my  very  sore  existence  ended  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Giver  of  it — at  rest  somehow.  Things  might  be  written  here 
which  it  is  considerably  better  not  to  write.  As  I  live,  and  have 
long  lived,  death  and  Hades  differ  little  to  me  from  the  earth  and 
life.  The  human  figure  I  meet  is  wild,  wondrous,  ghastly  to  me, 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  spectre  and  I  a  spectre — Taisons, 

Oliver  Cromwell  will  not  prosper  with  me  at  all.  I  began  read- 
ing about  that  subject  some  four  months  ago.  I  learn  almost 
nothing  by  reading,  yet  cannot  as  yet  heartily  begin  to  write. 
Nothing  on  paper  yet.  I  know  not  where  to  begin.  I  have  not 
yet  got  through  the  veil,  got  into  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
thing.  It  is  ungainly  in  the  highest  degree ;  yet  I  am  loth  to  quit 
it.  In  our  whole  English  history  there  is  surely  nothing  as  great. 
If  one  can  delineate  anything  of  England,  then  this  thing.  Heaven 
guide  me  I    Verily  one  has  need  of  Heaven's  guidance. 
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Mks.  Cabltle,  writing  at  the  end  of  1840,  says  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Cheyne  Row :  '  Carlyle  is  reading  vora- 
cionsly  preparatory  to  writing  a  new  book.  For  the  rest 
lie  growls  away  mach  in  the  old  style.  But  one  gets  to 
feel  a  certain  indifference  to  his  growling ;  if  one  did  not, 
it  would  be  the  worse  for  one.' 

He  well  knew  his  infirmities,  and  wished  and  meant  to 
mend  them.  '  Think  not  hardly  of  me,  dear  Jeannie,'  he 
himself  wrote  to  her  a  few  months  later. 

In  the  mutual  misery  we  often  are  in,  we  do  not  know  how  dear 
we  are  to  one  another.  By  the  help  of  Heaven,  I  shall  get  a  little 
better,  and  somewhat  of  it  shall  abate.  Last  night,  at  dinner, 
Bichard  Milnes  made  them  all  laugh  with  a  saying  of  yours. 
'  When  the  wife  has  influenza,  it  is  a  slight  coid—yrhen  the  man  has ' ' 
it,  it  is,  &o.  &c.*  ' 

No  one  can  be  surprised  that  she  objected  to  being 
taken  back  to  the  ^  desert.'  She,  though  she  enjoyed  Lon- 
don, would  have  cheerfully  gone  with  him,  would  herself 
have  urged  his  going,  back  to  the  moors,  if  he  could  have 
found  real  peace  there.  But  she  knew,  and  he  knew  too,  ^ 
that  he  could  not  fly  from  his  shadow ;  that  the  cause  of 
his  restlessness  was  not  in  London,  but  in  himself. 
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How  often  (he  wrote  to  Sterling)  do  I,  poor  wretch,  from  amid 
this  inane  whirlpool  which  seems  to  be  grinding  my  life  to  pieces, 
cry  aloud  for  a  hnt  in  the  wilderness,  with  fields  round  me  and 
sky  over  me,  that  on  any  terms,  consistent  with  life  at  all,  I  might 
be  allowed  to  live  there  I  Nay,  perhaps,  /  shall  verify  fly  to  (^wg- 
enpuUock  again  before  long.  Yet  I  know  what  solitude  is,  and  im- 
prisonment among  black  cattle  and  peat  bogs.  The  truth  is,  we 
are  never  right  as  we  are.  '  Oh,  the  devil  bum  it ! '  said  the  Irish 
diTimmer  flogging  his  countryman ;  '  there's  no  pleasing  of  you, 
strike  where  one  will.^ 

He  was  fond  of  this  story  of  the  Irish  corporal  or  dnira- 
iner,  feeling  perhaps  how  well  it  fitted  hini.  One  asks 
with  wonder  why  he  found  existence  (snch  as  it  had  be- 
come to  him)  so  intolerable ;  why  he  seemed  to  suffer  so 
nnich  more  under  the  small  ills  of  life  than  when  he  hdd 
to  face  real  troubles  in  his  first  years  in  London.  He  was 
now  successful  far  beyond  his  hopes.  The  fashionable 
world  admired  and  flattered  him.  The  cleverest  men  had 
recognised  his  genius,  and  accepted  him  as  their  equal  or 
superior.  He  was  listened  to  with  respect  by  all ;  and, 
-  I  far  more  valuable  to  him,  he  was  believed  in  by  a  fast-in- 
*  creasing  circle  as  a  dear  and  honoured  teacher.  His  money 
anxieties  were  over.  If  his  liver  occasionally  troubled 
liim,  livers  trouble  most  of  us  as  we  advance  in  life,  and 
his  actual  constitution  was  a  great  deal  stronger  than  that 
of  ordinary  men.  As  to  outward  annoyances,  the  world 
is  so  made  that  there  will  be  such  things,  but  they  do  not 
destroy  the  peace  of  our  lives.  Foolish  people  intrude 
upon  us.  Official  people  force  us  to  do  many  things 
which  we  do  not  want  to  do,  from  sitting  on  juries  to 
payment  of  rates  and  taxes.  We  express  our  opinion  on 
such  nuisances  perhaps  with  imprecatory  emphasis,  but  we 
bear  them  and  forget  them.  Why  could  not  Carlyle,  with 
fame  and  honour  and  troops  of  friends,  and  the  gates  of  a 
great  career  flung  open  before  him,  and  a  great  intellect 
and  a  conscience  imharassed  by  a  single  act  which  he  need 
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regret,  bear  and  forget  too  ?  Why,  indeed  I  The  only 
answer  is  that  Carlyle  was  Carlyle ;  and  a  man  to  whom 
tJie  figures  he  met  in  the  streets  looked  suddenly  like  spec- 
tres, who  felt  like  a  spectre  himself,  and  in  the  green 
flowery  earth,  with  the  sky  bending  over  it,  could  see 
'  Tartarus  and  the  gloomy  realms  of  Dis,'  was  not  to  be 
expected  to  think  and  act  like  any  other  human  being. 

It  was  true  that,  if  occasion  required,  he  could  think 
and  act  like  a  very  shrewd  and  practical  human  being. 
He  has  already  alluded  wrathf  ully  to  the  being  summoned 
to  serve  on  juries.  He  was  called  upon  again  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  and  as  the  experience  was  a  curious 
one,  and  as  he  often  spoke  of  it,  I  give  the  letter  in  which 
he  tells  the  story. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle,  Sootshrig, 

Chelua :  Febmary  18,  1841. 
I  had  been  summoned  again  under  nnheard-of  penalties  to  at- 
tend a  jniy  trial  about  Patent  India-mbber  Ootton-cards.  Two 
people  fiom  Manchesfcer  had  a  controverBy  whose  was  the  inven- 
tion of  the  said  cards.  It  had  cost  them  perhaps  10,000/.,  this 
controversy  on  a  card  suit.  There  were  150  witnesses  summoned 
from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  It  had  been  left  unfin- 
ished last  term.  That  was  the  reason  of  the  unbeard-of  penalties 
for  ns  jurymen,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  again.  The  same  twelve  men  did  all  assemble.  We 
sat  for  two  endless  days  till  dark  night  each  day.  About  eight 
o'clock  at  night  on  the  second  day  we  imagined  it  was  done,  and 
we  had  only  to  BX)eak  our  verdict. '  But,  lo  and  behold  I  one  of  tlie^^ 
jury  stood  out  We  were  eleven .  for  the  plaintiff,  and  one  the 
other  way  who  would  not  yield.  The  judge  told  us  we  must  with- 
draw, through  passages  and  stairs  up  and  down  into  a  little  stone 
cell  with  twelve  old  chairs  in  it,  one  candle,  and  no  meat,  drink, 
or  fire.  Conceive  our  humour.  Not  a  particle  of  dinner,  nerves 
worn  out,  &o.  The  refractoiy  man— a  thickset,  flat-headed  sack — 
erected  himself  in  his  chair  and  said,  '  I  am  one  of  the  firmest- 
minded  men  in  England.  I  know  this  room  pretty  well.  I  have- 
starved  out  three  juries  here  already.'  Reasoning,  demonstration^ 
was  of  no  avail  at  all.     They  began  to  suspect  he  had  been  bribed. 
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He  looked  reallj  at  one  time  as  if  he  would  keep  us  till  half -past 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  then  get  ns  dismissed,  the  whole  trial  to 
begin  again.  One  really  could  not  help  laughing,  though  one 
had  a  notion  to  kill  the  beast.  '  Do  not  argue  with  him,'  I  said. 
'  Flatter  him.  Don't  you  see  he  has  the  obstinacy  of  a  boar  and 
little  more  sense  in  that  head  of  his  than  in  a  Swedish  turnip  ? ' 
It  was  a  head  all  cheeks,  jaw,  and  no  brow,  of  shape  somewhat 
like  a  great  ball  of  putty  dropped  from  a  height.  I  set  to  work 
upon  him ;'  we  all  set  to  work,  and  in  about  an  hour  after  our 
'  withdrawal '  the  Hash,  I  pulling  him  by  the  arm,  was  got  stirred 
from  his  chair — one  of  the  gladdest  moments  I  had  seen  for  a 
month — and  in  a  few  instants  more  we  were  all  rejoicing  on  our 
road  home.  In  my  life  I  have  seen  nothing  more  absurd.  I  re- 
flected, however,  that  really  perhaps  I  had  contributed  to  get  jus- 
tice done  ;  that,  had  I  not  been  there,  it  was  very  possible  they 
would  have  quarrelled  with  their '  firmest-minded  man  in  England,' 
and  cost  somebody  another  10,000/. 

Evidently  a  great  diplomatist  was  lost  in  Carlyle.     Bat 

J  it  would  have  been  happy  for  the  peace  of  Cheyne  Row  if 

'  Britisli  justice  could  have  done  without  him ;  as  indeed 

for  the  future  it  contrived  to  do.     He  was  disturbed  no 

more  for  such  purposes. 

Fraser  came  to  terms  about  the  same  time  for  the  lec- 
tures on  *  Hero  Woi'ship.'  They  were  set  in  type,  and  he 
liked  them  a  great  deal  better  when  he  I'ead  them  in  proof. 
^It  is,'  he  said,  'a  govstroua^  determined  speaking  out  of 
the  truth  about  several  things.  The  people  will  be  no 
worse  for  it  at  present.  The  astonishment  of  many  of 
theim  is  likely  to  be  considerable.' 

The  *  Miscellanies,'  *  Sartor,'  and  the  other  books  were 

1  As  Carlyle  told  the  story  to  me,  the  man  had  settled  himself  down  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  room,  there  meaning  to  stay  out  the  night  .  .  .  Carlyle 
sat  down  beside  him,  congratulated  him  on  being  a  man  of  decision,  able  to 
have  an  opinion  of  his  own  in  these  weak  days,  and  stand  by  it,  a  quality  both 
rare  and  precious  .  .  .  but,  dro.  In  fact,  did  he  not  see  that  by  standing  out 
he  would  hurt  his  own  friends?  .  .  .  The  jury  were  eleven  to  one.  .  .  . 
What  chance  was  there  that  any  future  jury  would  agree  to  the  verdict 
which  he  wished  ?    There  would  only  be  more  expense  with  no  result,  Ac. 

'  Qoustrim* — strong,  boisterous. 
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selling  well,  and  fresh  editions  were  wanted.  Young 
people  in  earnest  about  their  souls  had  begun  to  write  to 
him,  thanking  him  for  delivering  them  from  Egypt,  beg- 
ging to  be  allowed  to  come  to  Cheyne  Row  and  see  the 
face  and  hear  the  voice  of  one  who  had  done  such  great 
things  for  them.  Amongst  the  rest  came  Miss  Geraldine 
Jewsburj,  a  Manchester  lady,  afterwards  famous  as  a 
novelist,  and  the  closest  friend  of  Carlyle's  wife;  then 
f reshTo  life,  eager  to  use  it  nobly,  and  looking  passionately 
for  some  one  to  guide  her.  Carlyle's  first  impressions 
were  unusually  favourable. 

Miss  Jewsbnry,  our  fair  pilgrimess  (he  writes  on  March  3, 1841), 
is  coming  again  to-morrow,  and  then  departs  for  the  North.  She 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  young  women  I  have  seen  for  years ; 
clear  delicate  sense  and  courage  looking  out  of  her  small,  sylph- 
like figure. 

The  next  impression  was  less  satisfactory,  though  the 
young  lady  was  still  found  interesting. 

Que  demendra-t-eUe  ?  (he  asks).  A  notable  ypung  woman,  yictim 
of  much  thst  she  did  not  make ;  seeking  passionately  for  some 
Paradise  to  be  gained  by  battle ;  fancying  Qeorge  Sand  and  the 
'  literature  of  desperation '  can  help  her  thitherward.  .  In  the  world 
there  are  few  sadder,  sicklier  phenomena  for  me  than  George  Sand 
and  the  response  she  meets  with. 

For  Madame  Sand  and  all  her  works,  for  all  sentimental,  • 
indecent  literature  whatsoever,  Carlyle's  dislike  amounted     y 
to  loathing.     He  calls  it  somewhere  '  a  new  Phallus  wor- 
ship, with  Sue,  Ealzac,  and  Co.  for  prophets,  and  Madame 
Sand  for  a  virgin.'    Emerson,  who  admired  this  great 
French  celebrity,  complained  to  me  once  of  Carlyle's  want 
of  charity  about  her.     Emerson  had  been  insisting  to  him 
on  her  high  qualities,  and  could  get  for  answer  nothing  * 
except  that  she  was  a  great — improper  female.     Geraldine 
Jewsbury's  inclination  that  way  had  not  recommended  her, 
nor  did  her  own  early  novels,  *  Zoe,'  the  '  Half  Sisters,' 
Vol.  III.— 12 
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Ac,  tend  to  restore  her  to  favour.  But  she  worked  through 
all  this.  In  a  long  and  trying  intimacy  she  won  and  kept 
the  affectionate  confidence  of  the  Cheyne  Row  household, 
and  on  his  wife's  death  Geraldine  was  the  first  of  her 
friends  to  whom  he  turned  for  support. 

Meanwhile  Whitelocke  and  Bnshworth  did  not  grow 
more  digestible.  The  proofs  of  *  Ileix)  Worship '  were 
finished.  The  want  of  rest  in  the  past  summer  had  upset 
Carlyle's  internal  system.  Work  he  could  not ;  and  at 
Easter  he  was  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Milnes  to 
accompany  him  to  his  father's  house  at  Fryston,  in  York- 
shire. Ilis  letters  give  a  graphic  and  attractive  picture  of 
the  Fryston  circle.  A  few  slight  extracts  will  be  suf- 
ficient here. 

Milnes,  whom  then  and  always  he  heartily  liked,  took 
him  down  by  railway  on  April  5.  The  present  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  in  the  carriage  with  them,  and  left  them 
at  Tamworth. 

.    To  Jane  Welsh  CarlyJe. 

Royal  Hotel,  Derby :  April  5, 1841. 
The  last  look  thy  face  wore  to-day  has  haunted  me  all  the  way 
hither.  I  will  write  half  a  word  before  going  to  bed,  though  in  a 
travellers'  room  with  two  bagmen  dining  and  conversing  on  one 
side  of  the  apartment,  and  Milnes  diligently  reading  a  tragedy  of 
Landor's  at  the  other  side  of  my  table.  Two  blazing  jets  of  gas 
flaming  away  right  overhead.  .  :  .  We  got  along  without  the 
slightest  accident  comfortably  enough.  Our  weather  was  of  the 
brightest.  I  sate  looking  out  at  the  gi*een  spring  fields,  the  beau- 
tiful, honest-looking  villages  and  hamlets.  It  is  many  a  year  since 
/  had  seen  a  spring  day.  This  was  a  kind  of  sample  of  spring, 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  sad  and  tender  recollections  for  me.  Milnes 
and  I  got  on  beautifully.  He  read  *  Oxford  Tracts,'  &c.,  all  the 
.  I  way,  argued  and  talked  in  the  smartest  manner.  ...  I 
'managed  to  smoke  three  cigars,  two  of  them  in  the  railway  in 
spite  of  reg^ations.  .  .  .  We  set  off  at  nine  in  the  morning ; 
shall  arrive  about  one  or  two,  I  fancy.  I  will  write  from  Fryston ; 
write  thou.    There  is  a  railway,  and  letters  fly  in  less  than  a  day. 
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Oh  Jeannie,  wotild  thou  wert  happier !  Would  I  could  make  thee 
happy  I  God  be  with  you,  my  dearest !  Hope — let  us  still  hope, 
and  not  fear.  Good  sleep  to  you,  and  this  along  with  breakfast 
to-morrow.  Yours  ever  from  the  heart, 

T.  Oabx^tijB. 

Fryston :  April  7. 

My  fate  at  D^rby  was  none  of  the  brightest.  Bed  at  half -past 
one  o'clock,  to  make  sure  of  quiet,  then  awoke  again  by  the  stroke 
of  five !  However,  one  must  put  u](T  with  the  accidents  of  the 
road.  I  was  not  so  misei'able  as  might  have  been  exx>ected,  at 
least  not  till  late  last  night  when  I  had  got  worn  out.  This  coun- 
try is  altogether  like  a  beautified  kind  of  Scotland ;  streams  of 
water,  fields  alternating  of  green  and  red,  with  hawthorn  hedges, 
honest-looking  unclipt  trees  all  in  bud.  The  silent  sight  of  it 
yesterday  did  me  real  benefit.  To  finish  the  bulletin  part  of  the 
business,  I  awoke  this  momiixg  again  at  six  (woe's  me,  for  it  was 
after  one  before  I  lay  down) ;  but  gradually,  in  spite  of  noisy 
servants,  in  spite  of  bM  things,  I  fell  first  into  a  sluggish  torpor, 
then  into  treacle-sleep,  and  so  lay  sound  as  a  stone  till  half-past 
ten.  My  hope  and  expectation  is  that  I  shall  improve  in  health 
here.  If  I  could  get  riding  out  among  these  silent  fields  and 
rough  country  lanes,  I  should  amend  fast. 

Richard  ^  made  me  dismount  some  two  miles  of  our  appointed 
goal,  and  walk  homewards  by  a  shorter  way  through  woods,  over 
knolls,  &c.  Walking  was  not  my  forte ;  however  I  persevered 
and  did  well  enough.  Over  rough-looking  places,  some  of  them, 
we  got  at  last  to  the  Fryston  mansion,  a  large  irregular  pile  of 
various  ages,  rising  up  among  ragged  old  woods  in  a  rough  large 
park,  also  all  sprinkled  with  trees,  grazed  by  sheep  and  horses,  a 
park  chiefly  beautiful  because  ifc  did  not  set  up  for  beauty. 
Ancient-looking  female  figures  were  visible  through  the  windows 
as  we  drew  nigh.  Mrs.  Milnes,  a  tall  ancient  woman,  apparently 
of  weak  health,  of  motherly  kind  heart,  of  old-fashioned,  stately 
politeness — a  prepossessing  woman — welcomed  us  at  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room  <  in  the  silence  of  the  stately  hall.' 

•  •••••«• 

I  am  lodged  in  a  bed-room  with  four  enormous  windows,  which 
look  out  over  woody  garden  spaces  and  other  silent  ruralities ;  the 
apartment  furnished  as  for  Prince  Albert  and  Queen  Victory,  the 

>  Milnes. 
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moat  absnrd  place  I  ever  lived  in  (when  I  look  at  myself  and  mj 
equipment)  in  this  world.  I  am  charged  to  smoke  in  it  too.  .  .  . 
I  have  a  fire  in  it  all  day.  I  now  write  in  it  to  thee.  The  bed  seems 
to  be  about  8  feet  wide.  A  ladder  conducts  you  to  it  if  you  like. 
Of  my  paces  the  room  measures  15  from  end  to  end,  45  feet  long, 
height  and  width  proportioned,  with  ancient  dead-]ooking  portraits 
of  Queens,  Kings,  Straffords,  Principalities,  &c.,  really  the  uncom- 
fortablest  acme  of  luxurious  comfort  that  any  Diogenes  was  set 
into  in  these  late  years. 

Fryston :  Monday,  April  12. 
Your  second  letter  came  as  before  at  breakfast  I  gave  Richard 
the  paragraph  relating  to  him  to  read  for  his  own  behoof.  Your 
Dispatch  objurgation  and  Chronicle  eulogy  ^  were  read,  parts  of  the 
former  aloud,  with  suitable  commentary  of  laughter,  to  the  com- 
pany at  large.     Lady ,  who  seems  to  have  some  sense  of 

laughter  as  of  other  things,  understood  the  Goody's  pi'ocedure. 

But  to  the  dear 's  I  could  perceive  it  was  matter  rather  of 

amazement.  '  Does  Mrs.  CSarlyle  send  you  this  ? '  *  Ah,  yes,  the 
wicked  gypsy ;  she  is  glad  to  have  anything  like  it  to  send.'  Your 
Chronicle  puff  is  really  worth  something.  Can  you  find  out  who 
did  it  ?  If  it  be  not  Fuz  (John  Forster),  which  I  rather  disincline 
to  believe,  then  I  have  another  admirer  who  partly  understands 
what' I  would  be  at.  Your  mother's  approbation  is  also  very  agree- 
able to  me,  and  my  own  mother's  greeting  (ciying)  over  Knox  and 
Luther.  And  now  at  last  I  do  think  we  are  very  sufficiently  ap> 
plauded  and  approved,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  go  and  do  some« 
thing  deserving  a  little  applause. 

A  ride  to  Wakefield  with  Milnes  was  an  incident  of  this 
visit,  with  Milnes's  conversation  in  the  course  of  it. 

He  did  not  plague  me  with  the  picturesque,  the  good  Bichard. 
On  my  declaring  that  simple  knolls  and  fields  with  brooks  and 
hedges  among  them  were  the  best  of  all  for  me,  and  the  picturesque 
a  mere  bore,  he  admitted  that  partly,  at  bottom,  it  was  so  to  him 
also,  and  probably  to  all  men.  I  like  Bichard  better  and  better — 
a  most  good-humoured,  kind,  cheery-hearted  fellow,  with  plenty 
of  savotr-faire  in  him  too.  He  answered  me  the  other  day,  when  I 
(  asked  him  if  he  liked  Spenser's  '  Fairy  Queen,'  '  Is  it  as  a  public 
!  question  that  you  ask  me  or  as  a  private  confidential  one  ? '    No- 

»  Two  reviews  of  *  Hero  Worahip,' 
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body  conld  answer  better.  At  Wakefield  we  saw  a  smoky  spinning 

town,  and  an  ancient  Socinian  lady  named .    We  galloped 

and  trotted,  I  smoking  cigars,  and  looking  ont  on  the  qoiet  of 
Mother  Earth,  improved  by  agriculture ;  Bichard  talking  about 
Fuseyism,  aristocratic  blackguards,  aristocratic  originals.  Crypto- 
Oatholicism,  and  much  else.  We  came  across  the  park  at  full  gal- 
lop about  six  o'clock,  to  dine  with  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  as  we 
found. 

*  The  Dragon  of  Wantley '  was  Lord  Wharncliffe,  who 
was  attending  quarter  sessions  at  Pomfret ;  a  Tory  peer 
whom  Carlyle  found  '  an  innocent,  wooden,  limited,  very 
good  old  Dragon.'  The  James  Marshalls  dined  also  the 
same  evening  at  Fryston,  Mrs.  James  Marshall  being 
the  Miss  Spring  Kice  who  was  mentioned  above  as  an  at- 
tendant at  the  lectures.  They  lived  at  Headingly,  near 
Leeds,  and  pressed  Carlyle  to  pay  them  a  visit  when  he  left 
Fryston.  He  said  he  was  '  a  waiter  on  Providence,'  and 
could  not  say  what  he  conld  do,  but  decided  eventually  to 
go.  The  Fryston  visit  lasted  a  fortnight.  ^Alasl'  he 
says,  on  closing  his  account  of  it,  ^  we  were  at  church  on 
Sunday.  Eoebnck  (much  tamer. than  before)  was  here 
with  lawyera.  This  way  leads  not  to  peace,  yet  I  actually 
slept  last  night  for  the  first  time  without  rising  to  smoke.' 

Life  in  great  English  country  houses  may  be  as  well 
spent  as  life  elsewhere  by  the  owners  of  them  who  have 
occupations  to  attend  to.  For  visitors,  when  large  num- 
bers are  brought  together,  some  practice  is  required  if 
they  ai-e  to  enjoy  the  elaborate  idleness.  The  habits  of 
such  places  as  Fryston  and  Headingly,  to  which  he  went 
afterwards,  were  as  yet  a  new  experience  to  Carlyle. 
From  the  latter  place  he  reported  on  April  17th. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carbfle. 

Headini^y :  April  17, 1841. 
Richard  and  I  rolled  o£f  from  the  doors  of  Fryston  Hall  in  a 
handsome  enough  manner  yesterday  about  eleven  o'clock.    We  left 
a  vacant  house  to  a  quietude  which  I  should  think  must  have  been 
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welcome  to  it.  I  never  lived  before  in  such  an  element  of  '  mnch 
ado  about  almost  Nothing ;  *  life  occupied  altogether  in  getting  it- 
self lived  ;  troops  of  flunkeys  bustling  and  becking  at  all  times, 
the  meat-jack  creaking  and  playing  all  day,  and  I  think  all  night, 
for  I  used  to  hear  it  very  early  under  my  room  ;  and  such  cham- 
pagning,  claretting,  abd  witty  conversationing.  Ach  GoUf  I 
would  sooner  be  a  diteher  than  spend  a//  my  days  so.  However, 
we  got  rather  tolerably  through  it  for  these  ten  days,  and  I  really 
think  I  can  report  a  favourable  change  in  my  inner  man  in  spite  of 
every  drawback.  I  have  not  yet  made  out  one  good  sleep.  This 
morning  I  had  a  fair  chance,  had  fallen  asleep  again,  and  was  afar 
in  sweet  oblivion,  apparently  for  hours,  when  the  visage  of  a 
flunkey  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  aroused  me.  *  What  o'clock  ? '  *A/ 
pas  severij  Sir.*  'When  is  breakfast?'  ^AfpaseigftC  Flunkey 
of  the  Devil.  I  rose  as  slowly  as  I  possibly  could,  read  newspa- 
pers, &c.,  you  may  judge  with  what  felicity,  till  ten,  whan 
breakfast  did  arrive.  No  wealth  should  in  any  case  induce  me  to 
be  concerned  with  retinues  of  flunkeys.  And  yet,  poor  fellows  I 
even  this  flunkey  of  the  Devi]  is  a  very  assiduous,  helpful  creat- 
ure. I  will  toll  him  not  to  call  me  to-morrow  at  all,  and  so  for- 
give him. 

Here  at  Headingly  the  house  is  quieter.  The  people  have  al- 
most all  sense — two  altogether  important  elements.  Besides  we 
dine  at  six.  Nay,  we  have  a  smoking  room.  The  youngest  broth- 
er Arthur  has  cigars  and  pipes.  I  could  be  better  nowhere  than 
here.  I  have  shirked  the  church.  I  pleaded  '  conscience.'  I  do 
really  begin  to  have  scruples ;  that  is  a  truth.  *  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  kindness  of  these  people,'  *  and  they  ara  really  good  people. 

I  was  much  entertained  with  the  new  mill  yesterday,  with  the 
thousands  of  men,  lasses  and  boys  and  girls,  all  busy  there.  It 
is  not  nothing,  but  something,  we  here  live  amidst.  At  six  o'clock 
here  a  general  muster  of  the  Spring  Bices  and  Marahalls,  Mrs. 
Henry  Taylor  among  them,  awaited  us  to  dinner,  and  we  had  a 
reasonable  enough  evening,  one  of  the  best  I  have  yet  had.  Beau- 
tiful room  where  I  now  sit  writing,  with  Leeds  lying  safe  in  the 
hollow  of  the  green  knolls  ;  its  steeple-chimneys  all  dead  to-day 
(Sunday),  its  very  house-smoke  cleared  away  by  the  brisk  wind 
which  is  rattling  in  all  windows,  growling  mystically  through  all 
the  trees.  Nothing  that  art,  aided  by  wealth,  good  sense,  and 
honest  kindnefis,  can  do  for  me  is  wanting. 

1  Phraae  of  Edward  Irving. 
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Two  pleasant  days  were  spent  with  the  Marshalls,  and 
then  Carlyle  pursued  his  way.  He  had  nothing  definite 
to  do.  He  w^as  taking  holiday  with  set  purpose,  and  being 
so  far  noiiih  he  went  on  by  Liverpool,  and  by  steamer 
thence  to  Dumfriesshire.  His  mother  had  been  slightly 
ailing,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  with  her  till  she  recovered. 
But  he  was  among  his  own  people,  no  longer  under  re- 
straint as  among  strangers,  and  he  grew  restless  and  *  atra- 
bilious.' *  The  stillness  of  this  region,'  he  wrote  when 
at  Scotsbrig,  ^  would  be  a  kind  of  lieaven  for  me,  could  I 
get  it  enjoyed  ;  but  I  have  no  home  here.  I  am  git)wing 
weary  of  the  perfect  idlenesa.  Like  the  Everlasting  Jew, 
I  must  weiter,  weiter,  welter.^  Accordingly  in  May  he 
was  in  Cheyne  Kow  again,  but  in  no  very  improved  con- 
dition. '  I  am  sick,'  he  said,  ^  with  a  sickness  more  than.of 
body,  a  sickness  of  mind  and  my  own  shame.  I  ought  to 
know  what  I  am  going  to  work  at — all  lies  there.  Despi- 
cable mortal !  know  thy  own  mind.  Go  then  and  do  it  in 
silence.'  He  could  not  do  it ;  he  could  not  work,  he  could 
not  rest.  There  was  no  help  for  it  ;^he  had  to  do  what  in 
the  past  year  he  knew  he  must  do,  allow  himself  a  season 
of  complete  rest  and  sea  air.  The  weather  grew  hot,  and 
London  intolerable.  He  went  back  to  Scotsbrig,  and  took 
a  cottage  at  Newby  close  to  Annan,  on  the  Solway,  for  the 
summer.  Mrs.  Carlyle  came  down  with  a  maid  who  was 
to  act  as  cook  for  them.  They  were  to  take  possession  at 
the  end  of  July.  Mrs.  Carlyle  stayed  a  day  or  two  on  the 
way  with  her  newly  acquired  friends,  the  Panlets,  at  Sea- 
forth  near  Liverpool,  where  a  letter  reached  her  fi*om  her 
husband. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  Liverpool. 

Scotsbrig:  July  1S41. 
Mach  good  may  Liverpool  do  you,  or  rather  have  done  you,  for 
it  will  be  the  last  day  when  yon  get  this.     Had  I  known  the 
Paulet  was  so  superior  a  oharaoter,  I  ought  certainly  to  have  gone 
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and  looked  at  her.  ...  I  should  on  the  whole  like  best  of  all 
to  see  poor  Gteraldine,  an  ardent  spark  of  life  struggling  and  striv- 
ing one  knows  not  whitherward,  too  well.  May  the  bounteous 
heavens  be  good  to  her,  poor  Qeraldine  I  I  wish  she  could  once 
get  it  &irly  into  her  head  that  neither  woman  nor  man,  nor  any 
kind  of  creature  in  this  universe,  was  bom  for  the  exclusive,  or 

;  even  for  the  chief,  purpose  of  falling  in  love,  or  being  fallen  in 
love  with.  €k>od  heavens  I  It  is  one  of  the  purposes  most  living 
creatures  are  produced  for ;  but,  except  the  zoophytes  and  coral 

'  insects  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  I  am  acquainted  wiUi  no  creature 
with  whom  it  is  the  one  or  grand  object.  That  object  altogether 
missed,  thwarted,  and  seized  by  the  Devil,  there  remains  for 
man,  for  woman,  and  all  creatures  (except  the  zoophytes),  a  very 
great  number  of  other  objects  over  which  we  will  still  show  fight 
against  the  Devil.  Ah  me  I  These  are  sony  times,  these  of  oui-s, 
for  a  young  woman  of  genius.  My  friend  Herr (word  illegi- 
ble), whom  I  am  reading  here,  greatly  prefers  the  old  deep  Norse 
Paganism,  with  its  stalwart  energy  and  self-help,  with  its  stoicism, 
rugged  nobleness,  and  depth  as  of  very  death,  to  any  Ghristianism 
now  going.  Recommend  me  to  Genddine,  at  any  rate,  as  one 
who  loves  her,  and  will  lament  sore  if  she  gain  not  the  victoiy, 
if  she  find  not  by-and-by  some  doctrine  better  than  Oeorge- 
Sandism,  inclusive  of  Gborge-Sandism  and  suppressive  of  that. 
Enough  now.  Not  a  w^d  in  the  shape  of  news  can  stand  here. 
I  live  in  a  silence  unequalled  for  many  year&  I  g^ow  daily  better, 
and  am  really  very  considerably  recovered  now.  My  popularity  is 
suffering  somewhat  by  the  absolute  refusal  to  see  any  body  what- 
ever.    I  let  it  suffer. 

Adieu,  dear  little  creature  !  sail  prosperously.  Be  not  too  sick. 
Come  jumping  up  when  I  step  upon  the  deck  at  Annan  Pool.  Kiss 
Geraldine.    I  command  no  more. 

Yours  ever  and  aye, 

T.  CabltiiB. 

Something  was  not  altogether  right  with  Carlyle  when 
he  wrote  this  letter.  The  tone  of  it  is  uncomfortable. 
He  was  a  wayward  creature.  He  met  his  wife  as  he 
promised,  drove  her  over  to  her  mother's  at  Templand,  and 
intended  to  stay  there  with  her.  On  the  first  night  of  hia 
arrival  he  rose  at  three  o'clock  in  the  dawning  of  the  Joly 
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morning,  went  to  the  stable,  pnt  his  horse  into  the  gig 
himself,  and  drove  over  to  Dumfries  to  finish  his  night's 
rest  there.  In  the  forenoon  he  sent  back  this  account  of 
himself: — 

DomfrieBT  July  22, 1841. 
I  got  away  hither  much  better  than  you  perhaps  anticipated.  I 
have  managed  to  get  some  hours  of  sleep,  and  am  taking  the  road 
(to  Annan)  not  at  all  in  desperate  circumstances.  Would  to  Heayen 
I  could  hear  that  mj  poor  Jeannie  had  got  to  sleep !  I  have  done 
little  but  think  tragically  enough  about  mj  poor  lassie  all  day : 
about  her,  and  dO,  the  history  we  have  had  together.  Alas !  but  let 
us  not  take  the  tragic  side  of  it.  All  tragedy  has  a  moral  and  a 
blessing  in  it  withaL  It  was  the  beautifullest  sumise  when  I  left 
Templand.  Herons  were  fishing  in  the  Nith ;  few  other  creatures 
yet  abroad.  I  could  not  make  the  cock  hold  his  tongue  on  the 
roost.  I  am  afraid  he  still  kept  thee  awake.  Alas  I  the  poor  Dame 
has  too  probably  lain  all  day  with  a  headache.  Write  to  me — 
write  to  me.  Riiplain  all  my  suddenness  to  your  mother,  to  our 
kind  friends.  Express  all  my  regret  to  them,  all  my,  &c.  Adieu, 
my  hapless,  beloved  Jeannie !  Sleep  and  be  well,  and  let  us  meet 
not  tragicaUy.  Adieu, 

T.  CABLTI4B. 

He  had  made  so  little  secret  of  his  dislike  of  London, 
and  his  wish  to  leave  it,  that  when  he  was  so  much  absent 
this  season  a  report  went  abroad  that  he  had  finally  gone, 
and  Sterling  had  written  to  him  to  inquire.  He  told  his 
friend,  in  answer,  that  for  the  present  he  had  merely  taken 
a  cottage  for  the  summer ;  for  the  rest '  he  had  no  fixed 
intentions,  only  rebellions  impulses,  blind  longings  and 
velleities.'  ^  I  do  not  think,'  he  said,  *  that  I  shall  leave 
London  for  a  while ;  yet  I  might  readily  go  farther  and 
fai*e  worse.  Indeed,  in  no  other  comer  of  the  earth  have 
I  ever  been  able  to  get  any  kind  of  reasonable  solid  exist- 
ence at  all.  Everywhere  else,  I  have  been  a  kind  of 
exceptional,  anomalous,  anonymous  product  of  nature,  pro- 
voked and  provoking  in  a  very  foolish,  unprofitable  way.' 

The  Newby  lodgings  were  aiTanged,  and  he  and  his  wife 
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were  settled  in  them.  Hest  was  the  object,  the  most  desir- 
able and  the  least  attainable.  His  correspondence  describes 
his  life  there. 

•  To  John  Carlyle, 

Newby  :  Jnly  28,  1841. 

This  same  famished  cottage  is  a  considerable  curiosity  of  a 
place,  of  the  tiniest  dimensions,  as  if  space  here  on  the  beach  had 
been  not  less  precions  than  in  the  heart  of  London;  bnt  it  is 
papei-ed,  dry,  &c.,  &c.;  by  her  contrivances  Jane  is  making  it  all 
very  habitable.  Already  this  morning  at  nine  I  had  a  bathe.  The 
tide  is  not  ten  yards  off.  Alick,  Mary,  &c.,  are  overwhelming  with 
attentions ;  one  sends  wine,  the  other  cream  and  butter,  &c.  It  is  the 
loneliest  place  snrely  I  could  have  found  anywhere  in  the  world, 
this,  at  present.  Sky  and  sea,  with  little  change  either  of  sound 
or  color,  such  is  our  whole  environment.  Very  strange,  very  sad, 
yet  very  soothing  is  this  multitudinous  everlasting  moan  of  the 
Frith  of  the  Selgovse,  vexed  by  its  winds,  swinging  in  here  and 
again  out  like  a  huge  pendulum  hung  upon  the  moon — ever— ever 
— as  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  far  earlier.  Eternity  is,  long,  is 
great;  and  life  with  all  its  grievances  and  other  'trash-trash'  is 
very  short  and  small. 

To  John  Sterling. 

Newby:  Angart^. 

Here  now  for  a  matter  of  ten  days.  Our  house  is  a  small  dandi- 
fied fantasticality  of  a  cottage,  almost  close  upon  the  gravel  of  the 
beach.  A  footpath,  on  coai'se  dunes,  with  gorse,  broom,  hairy 
imitation  of  grass,  passes  east  and  west  before  our  windows.  Be- 
hind us  is  an  oatfield,  now  in  ear,  and  fishers'  huts  and  cabins. 
Bight  in  front  from  this  garret-window  lies  all  Cumberland ;  lies 
Skiddaw,  Helvellyn,  and  a  thousand  wondrous  peaks  known  to  me 
from  infancy,  at  the  present  moment  all  blue  and  shining  in  the 
August  sun,  oftenest  sunk  in  grey  tempest,  always  worth  a  look 
from  me. 

The  place  is  very  strange,  most  lonely.  For  three  days  after  our 
arrival  we  had  no  phenomenon  at  all  but  the  everlasting  roar  of 
the  loud  winds,  and  the  going  and  coming  of  the  great  Atlantic 
brine,  which  makes  up  and  down  once  every  twelve  hours  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  never  forgetting  its  work  ;  a  most  huge 
unfortunate-looking  thing,  doomed  to  a  course  of  transcendent 
monotony,  the  very  image  as  of  a  g^y  objectless  eternity. 
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I  bathe  daily,  ride  often,  drive  mj  wife  or  my  mother,  who  is 
with  us  in  these  days,  to  and  fro  in  frail  vehicles  of  the  gig  species. 
It  is  a  savage  existence  for  most  part,  not  unlike  that  of  gipsies. 
For  example,  our  groom  is  a  great  thick-sided,  laughing-faced, 
red-haired — woman.  She  comes  to  me  from  time  to  time  with  news 
of  inextricable  imbroglios  in  the  harness,  the  head-stalls,  and  hay- 
rack. If  I  could  not  myself  perform,  the  whole  equine  establish- 
ment would  come  to  a  standstill.  But  none  knows  me,  none  ven- 
tures to  know  me.  I  roam  far  and  wide  in  the  character  of  ghost 
(a  true  revenant).  Such  gipsydom  I  often  liken  to  the  mud  bath 
your  sick  rhinoceros  seeks  out  for  himself,  therein  to  lie  soaking 
for  a  season,  with  infinite  profit  to  the  beast's  health,  they  say. 

•  ••••••• 

I  love  Emerson's  book,^  itot  for  its  detached  opinions,  not  even 
for  the  scheme  of  the  general  world  h*e  has  framed  for  himself,  or 
any  eminence  of  talent  he  has  expressed  that  with,  but  simply  be- 
cause it  is  his  own  book ;  because  there  is  a  tone  of  veracity,  an 
unmistakable  air  of  its  being  his  (wheresoever  he  may  have  found, 
discovered,  borrowed,  or  begged  it),  and  a  real  utterance  of  a  hu- 
man soul,  not  a  mere  echo  of  such.  I  consider  it,  in  that  sense, 
highly  remarkable,  rare,  very  rare,  in  these  days  of  ours.  Ach  QoU  ! 
It  is  frightful  to  live  among  echoes.  The  few  that  read  the  book, 
I  imagine,  will  get  benefit  of  it.  To  America,  I  sometimes  say 
that  Emerson,  such  as  he  is,  seems  to  me  like  a  kind  of  New  Era. 
Beally,  in  any  country,  all  sunk  crown  deep  in  cant,  twaddle,  and 
hollow  traditionality,  is  not  the  first  man  that  will  begin  to  speak 
the  truth — any  truth — a  new  and  newest  era  ? 

There  is  no  likeness  of  the  face  of  Emerson  that  I  know  of.  Poor 
fellow  I  It  lies  among  his  liabilities  to  be  engraved  yet,  to  become 
a  Sect  founder,  and  go  partially  to  the  devil  in  several  ways ;  all 
which  may  the  kind  heavens  forbid  I  What  you  ask  about  my  like- 
ness is  unanswerable.  I  likened  it,  four  months  ago,  when  I 
struck  work  in  sitting,  to  a  compound  of  the  head  of  a  demon  and 
of  a  fiayed  horse.     In/andum,  infcmdum  ! 

Carlyle  had  sat  to  several  persons.  I  cannot  say  to 
which  of  several  performances  this  singnlar  description 
refers.  For  some  reason,  no  artist  ever  succeeded  with  a 
portrait  of  him. 

*  The  first  Beries  of  Emenon^s  Essays  just  pablished  in  England,  with  a 
preface  by  Carlyle. 
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To  /ohn  Garfyle. 

Newbj :  Aognrt  15,  1841. 
It  is  all  like  a  kind  of  vision  of  Hades,  this  country  to  me, 
especially  when  it  sinks  all  grey  like  a  formless  blot,  future  and 
past  alike  nothing  or  an  unintelligible  something.  The  truth  is, 
I  myself  in  these  weeks  make  no  debate  whatever  against  the  great 
exterior  Not  I.  There  is  nothing  but  passivity,  idleness,  and  Bal- 
zac literature  in  me.  Perhaps  it  is  good  so.  I  shall  get  to  work- 
ing, to  asserting  myself  by-and-by.  Never  have  I  been  idler  since 
I  can  remember.  If  my  health  do  not  improve  a  little,  it  is  very 
hard.  I  see  nobody,  will  let  nobody  see  me.  *  It  is  not  to  be  a 
Lion,'  Jane  says,  '  but  to  be  a  Tiger.' 

To  the  Same, 

Angtut  20. 

Our  time,  which  is  about  done  here,  has  gone  along  as  well  as 
was  needful  in  a  kind  of  vagabond  style,  the  fruits  of  which  I  ex* 
I>ect  afterwards.  I  have  lived,  as  it  were,  entirely  alone,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Titantic  elements,  spirits  of  the  waters,  earth,  wind, 
and  mud — by  no  means  the  worst  company.  Last  night  after  dusk 
I  walked  as  far  as  Gallowbank  Pool,  in  a  grey  wild  wind,  in  pei^ 
feet  solitude  except  for  sleeping  cows,  except  three  fishers  too, 
whose  rude  Annan  voices  I  heard  busy  in  their  akowa  in  the  Gal- 
lowbank Pool  when  I  arrived.  No  walk  in  the  world  could  be  more 
impressive  to  me.  I  looked  into  the  Lady  Well  in  passing  home 
again.  Annan  street  had  groups  of  'prentice  lads  on  it,  and  maid- 
servants in  white  aprons.  Tom  Willison's  shop  light  was  shining 
far  up  the  street,  but  Tom  himself,  I  suppose,  is  laid  long  since  in 
the  everlasting  night,  or  the  everlasting  day.  Near  ten  o'clock  I 
was  here  again. 

Headers  of  '  Eedgauntlet '  will  know  the  scenery  of  that 
evening  walk.  Whether  as  a  rhinoceros  in  his  mud  bath, 
or  as  an  unquiet  revencmtj  in  either  case  he  was  determined 
to  have  nothing  to  say  to  his  fellow-creatures.  There  he 
was,  in  the  very  centre  of  his  oldest  acquaintances.  Not 
a  place  or  a  name  or  a  person  but  was  familiar  to  him  from 
his  boyhood.  At  Annan  he  had  been  at  school.  At  the 
same  school  he  had  been  an  usher.  Annan  was  Irving's 
home,  and  Irving's  relations  were  all  round  him.     Yet  he 
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visited  no  one,  he  recognised  no  one,  he  allowed  no  one  to 
speak  to  him,  and  he  wandered  in  the  dusk  like  a  restless 
spii'it  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  eai'ly  dreams  and  his  early 
suflFerings.  The  month  at  Kewbj  over,  he  stayed  another 
week  at  Scotsbrig  with  his  mother,  went  for  a  few  days  to 
the  Speddings  in  Cumberland,  thence  with  his  wife,  be- 
fore going  back  to  London,  to  see  Miss  Martineau  at  Tyne- 
mouth.  At  last,  in  the  end  of  September,  he  was  at  home 
again,  the  long  holiday  over,  to  which  he  had  looked  for- 
ward so  eagerly,  and  he  threw  down  into  his  note-book 
the  impression  which  it  had  left 

Journal 

October  3,  1841. — ^Returned  nearly  three  weeks  ago  after  a  long 
sojourn  in  Annandale,  &c.,  a  life  of  transcendent  Do-Nothingism, 
not  JPije^Nothingism,  an  entirely  eclix>8ed,  almost  as  if  enchanted, 
life.  Jane  was  with  us.  Helen,  the  servant,  too,  had  been  with 
ns  at  Newby.  The  adventure  was  full  of  confused  pain,  partly 
degrading,  disgraceful ;  cost  me  in  all,  seemingly,  some  70/.  We 
shall  not  all  go  back  to  Annandale  for  rustication  in  a  huny.  My 
poor  old  mother !  What  unutterable  thoughts  are  there  for  me  I 
How  the  light  of  her  httle  upper  room  used  to  shine  for  me  in 
dark  nights  when  I  was  coming  home  (  The  thought  of  her !  Ah 
me  I  There  is  yet  no  thought  of  all  I  feel  in  regard  to  that.  .  .  . 
Harriet  Martineau  lies  this  long  while  confined  to  a  sofa,  writing, 
writing,  full  of  spirits,  vivacity,  didactidsm  ;  could  still  give  illus- 
tration and  direction  to  the  whole  world,  tell  eveiy  mortal  that 
would  listen  to  her  what  would  make  his  life  all  right—a  praise- 
worthy, notable  character.  Nevertheless,  I  was  pained  by  much 
that  I  saw.  The  proper  Unitarian  species  of  this  our  England  at 
present  is  very  cnrious. 

I  lazily,  and  alas !  also  sullenly,  at  times  refused  to  see  simply 
any  person  in  Annandale  except  my  own  kindred.  I  do  fear  I  gave 
ofTence  to  right  and  left,  but  reaUy  could  not  well  help  it.  Much 
French  rubbish  of  novels  read,  a  Oerman  book  on  Norse  and  Cel- 
tic Paganism,  little  other  than  trash  either.  Nothing  read,  Noth- 
ing thought,  Nothing  done.     Shame  ! 

Ought  I  to  write  now  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ?  Ooii  weiss ;  I  can- 
not yet  see  clearly.    I  have  been  scrawling  somewhat  during  the 
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past  week,  but  entirely  without  effect.  Qo  on,  go  on.  Do  I  not 
see  90  much  dearly  ?  Why  complain  of  wanting  light  ?  It  is  cour- 
age, energy,  perseverance,  that  I  want.  How  many  things  of  mine 
have  already  passed  into  public  action?  I  can  see  them  with 
small  exultation  ;  really  almost  with  a  kind  of  sorrow.  So  little 
light !  How  enormous  is  the  darkness  that  renders  it  noticeable  I 
Last  week  a  manufactarer  at  Leeds  compared  our  Corn-law  nobles 
to  the  French  in  1789 ;  curious  to  me.  It  is  a  strange  incoherency 
this  position  of  mine,  of  the  like  of  me~among  the  meanest  of 
men  and  yet  withal  among  the  high  and  highest.  But  what  is 
life,  except  the  knitting  up  of  incoherences  into  coherence  ?  Cour- 
age !  What  a  need  of  some  speaker  to  the  practical  world  at 
present !  They  would  hear  me  if,  alas  I  I  had  anything  to  say. 
Again  and  again  of  late  I  ask  myself  in  whispers,  Is  it  the  duty  of 
a  citizen  to  be  silent,  to  paint  mere  Heroisms,  Cromwells,  ko.  ? 
There  is  a  mass  as  of  chaotic  rubbish  continents  lying  on  me, 
crushing  me  into  silence.  Forward  !  Struggle  I  *  Live  to  make 
others  happy  !  *  Yes,  surely  at  all  times,  so  far  as  you  can.  But 
at  bottom  that  is  not  the  aim  of  any  life.  At  bottom  it  is  mere 
hypocrisy  to  call  it  such,  as  is  continually  done  now-a-days.  Every 
life  strives  towards  a  goal,  and  ever  should  and  must  so  strive. 
What  you  have  to  do  with  others  is  not  to  tread  on  their  toes  as 
you  run — this  ever  and  always — and  to  help  such  of  them  out  of 
the  gutter — this  of  course,  too — as  your  means  will  suffice  you. 
But  avoid  Cant.  Do  not  think  that  your  life  means  a  mere  search- 
ing in  gutters  for  fallen  figures  to  wipe  and  set  up.  Ten  thousand 
and  odd  to  one  it  does  not  mean  and  should  not  mean  that.  In 
our  life  thero  is  really  no  meaning  at  all  that  one  can  lay  hold  of, 
no  result  at  all  to  sum  up,  except  the  work  we  have  done.  Is 
there  any  other  ?    I  see  it  not  at  present. 

Ye  voices  of  the  past !  Oh,  ye  cut  my  heart  asunder  with  your 
mournful  music  out  of  discord ;  your  prophetic  prose  grown  poetry. 
Ay  de  mi!  But  what  can  I  do  with  you?  This  day  I  actually 
ought  to  tiy  if  I  could  get  to  work.    Let  us  try. 

October  4. — Alas  I  I  did  try,  and  without  results.  Ba  kaV  ich 
keinen  Tag.  My  thoughts  lie  around  me  all  inarticulate,  sour, 
fermenting,  bottomless,  like  a  hideous,  enormous  bog  of  Allan — a 
thing  ugly,  painful,  of  use  to  no  one.  We  must  force  and  tear  and 
dig  some  kind  of  main  ditch  through  it.  All  would  be  well  then : 
gn^wth,  fertility,  greenness,  and  running  water — a  business  that 
will  not  do  itself,  that  must  be  done.     Oh,  what  a  lassy  lump  I  am! 
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This  exti*act  explains  the  difficulty  Garljle  had  in  be- 
ginning '  Cromwell.'  He  felt  that  he  had  something  to 
say,  something  which  he  ought  to  say  about  the  present 
time  to  the  present  age ;  something  of  infinite  impoitance 
to  it.  England  as  he  saw  it  was  saturated  with  cant, 
dosed  to  surfeit  with  doctrines  half  true  only  or  not  true 
at  all,  doctrines  religious,  doctrines  moral,  doctrines  politi- 
cal, till  the  once  noble  and  at  heart  still  noble  English 
character  was  losing  its  truth,  its  simplicity,  its  energy,  its 
integrity.  Between  England  as  it  was  and  England  as  it 
might  yet  rouse  itself  to  be,  and  as  it  once  had  been,  there 
was  to  Carlyle  visible  an  infinite  difference.  Jeffrey  had  ' 
told  him  that,  though  things  were  not  as  they  should  be, 
they  were  better  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  This,  v 
in  Carlyle's  opinion,  was  one  of  those  commonly  received 
falsehoods  which  were  working  like  poison  in  the  blood. 
England  could  never  have  grown  to  be  what  it  was  if  there 
had  been  no  more  sincerity  in  Englishmen,  no  more  hold 
on  fact  and  truth,  than  he  perceived  in  his  own  contem- 
poraries. The  '  progress '  so  loudly  talked  of  was  progress  \/ 
downwards,  and  rapid  ai\d  easy  because  it  was  downwards. 
There  was  not  a  statesman  who  could  do  honestly  what  he 
thought  to  be  right  and  keep  his  office ;  not  a  member  of 
Parliament  who  could  vote  by  his  conscience  and  keep  his 
seat ;  not  a  clergyman  who  could  hope  for  promotion  if 
he  spoke  what  he  really  believed ;  hardly  anyone  of  any 
kind  in  any  occupation  who  could  earn  a  living  if  he  only 
tried  to  do  his  work  as  well  as  it  could  be  done ;  and  the 
result  of  it  all  was  that  the  very  souls  of  men  were  being 
poisoned  with  universal  mendacity.  *  Chartism '  had  been 
a  partial  relief,  but  the  very  attention  which  it  had  met  .^. 
with  was  an  invitation  to  say  more,  and  he  had  an  inward 
impulse  which  was  forcing  him  on  to  say  it.  II ow  ?  was  the 
question.  The  '  Westminster  Review '  had  collapsed.  He 
thought  for  a  time  that  he  might  have  some  Review  of 
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Iiis  own  where  he  could  teach  what  he  called  ^  believing 
Radicalism,'  in  opposition  to  Political  Economy  and  Par- 
liamentary Radicalism.  Of  this  he  could  make  nothing. 
He  could  not  find  men  enough  with  sufficient  stuff  in  them 
to  work  with  him.  Thus  all  this  autumn  he  was  hanging 
restless,  unable  to  settle  his  mind  on  '  Cromwell ; '  un- 
able to  decide  in  what  other  direction  to  turn ;  and  there 
is  nothing  of  his  left  written  during  these  mouths  of  much 
interest  save  one  letter  about  Goethe.  Sterling,  who  had 
been  a  persistent  heretic  on  that  subject,  refusing  to  recog- 
nise Goethe's  sovereign  excellence,  had  been  studying 
^  Meister '  at  Carlyle's  instance,  was  still  dissatisfied,  and 
had  frankly  said  so.    Carlyle  answers. 

To  John  Sterling, 

Chelsea:  October  81, 1841. 
I  agree  in  nearly  every  word  you  say  about  *  Meister,'  and  call 
your  delineation  just  and  vivid,  both  of  that  book  and  its  author, 
as  they  impress  one  there.  Tmly^as  you  say,  moreover,  one  might 
ask  the  question  whether  anybody  ever  did  love  thi^  man  as  friend 
does  friend ;  especially  whether  this  man  did  ever  frankly  love 
anybody.  I  think  in  one  sense  it  is  veiy  likely  the  answers  were 
No  to  both  questions,  and  yet  in  another  sense  how  emphatically 
Yes.  Few  had  a  right  to  love  this  man,  except  in  the  veiy  way 
you  mention;  Schiller,  perhaps,  to  something  like  that  extent. 
One  does  not  love  the  heavens'  lightning  in  the  way  of  caresses  al- 
together. This  man's  love,  I  take  it,  lay  deep  hidden  in  him  as 
fire  in  the  earth's  centre.  At  the  surface,  since  he  could  not  be 
a  Napoleon,  and  did  not  like  to  be  a  broken,  self -consumed  Bums, 
what  could  it  do  for  him  ?  The  earliest  instincts  of  self -culture,  I 
suppose,  and  all  the  wider  insights  he  got  in  the  course  of  that, 
would  alike  prescribe  for  him  :  '  Hide  all  this ;  renounce  all  this ; 
all  this  leads  to  madness,  indignity,  Bousseauism,  and  will  for  ever 
remain  bemocked,  ignominiously  crucified  one  way  or  another  in 
this  lower  earth.  Let  thy  love  far  hidden  spring  up  as  a  soul  of 
beauty  and  be  itself  victoriously  beautiful.*  Let  summer  heat 
make  a  whole  world  verdant,  and  if  Sterling  ask  next  century, 
<  But  where  is  your  thunderbolt  then  ? '  Sterling  will  take  another 
view  of  it. 
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An  interesting  incident,  thongh  it  led  to  nothing, 
lightened  tlie  close  of  this  year.  In  the  old  days  at 
Comely  Bank  and  Craigenputtock,  Carlyle  had  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  professorship  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Scotch  universities.  The  door  had  been  shnt  in  his  face, 
sometimes  contemptaously.  He  was  now  famous,  and  the 
young  Edinburgh  students,  having  looked  into  his  lectures 
on  Heroes,  began  to  think  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
opinions  of  the  authorities  and  patrons,  they  for  their 
part  would  consider  lectures  such  as  those  a  good  exchange 
for  what  was  provided  for  them.  A  'History  chair'  was 
about  to  be  established.  A  party  of  them,  represented  by 
a  Mr.  Dnniface,  presented  a  requisition  to  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  to  appoint  Carlyle.  The  *  Scotsman '  backed 
them  up,  and  Mr.  Duniface  wrote  to  him  to  ask  if  he 
would  consent  to  be  nominated.  Seven  years  before,  such 
an  offer  would  have  had  a  warm  welcome  from  him. 
Now  he  was  gratified  to  find-himself  so  respected  by  the 
students.     But  then  was  then,  and  now  was  now. 

The  chair  (he  said  of  it)  has  no  endowment  at  all.  To  go  among 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  Scotch  pedantries,  Klein-Stadteries,  without 
any  advantage  but  a  lecture-room,  and  their  countenance  and  co- 
partnery, would  never  for  a  moment  do.  Cannot  I  make  for  my-*^ 
self  a  university  at  any  time  in  any  quarter  of  the  Saxon  world  by 
simply  hiring  a  lecture-room  and  beginning  to  speak?  Yet  the 
movement  of  these  young  lads  is  beautiful,  is  pathetic  to  me :  a 
young  generation  calling  me  affectionately  home,  and  I  already 
across  the  irremeabills  imda,  *  The  wished  for  comes  too  late.' 
Tant  tnietUx,  now  and  then. 

This  or  something  like  this  will  I  send— I  must  take  care  the 
dogs  do  not  print  it  in  their  newspapers  : — 

To  Mr-  Dun\faoe  and  his/eSow-requisUionisis. 

My  dear  Sir, —Accept  my  kind  thanks,  you  and  aU  your  asso- 
ciates, for  your  zeal  to  serve  me.  This  invitation  of  yours,  coming 
on  me  unexpectedly  from  scenes  once  so  familiar,  now  so  remote 
and  strange,  like  the  voice  of  a  new  generation  now  risen  up  there, 
is  almost  an  affecting  thing.  I  can  in  some  true  sense  take  it  as 
Vol.  III. —13 
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a  voice  from  the  young  ingenuous  minds  of  Scotland  at  large,  call- 
ing to  me  in  these  confused  deep  struggling  times,  '  Gome  thou, 
and  teach  us  what  is  good.'  If  I  did  not  hope  still  in  other  wajs 
to  do  what  is  in  me  towards  teaching  you  and  others,  I  should  be 
doubly  sorry  that  my  answer  must  be  negative.  Ten  years  ago 
such  an  invitation  might  perhaps  have  been  decisive  of  much  for 
me,  but  it  is  too  late  now ;  too  late  for  many  reasons,  which  I  need 
not  ti'ouble  you  with  at  present. 

I  will  solicit  a  continuance  of  your  regards ;  I  will  bid  you  all 
be  scholars  and  fellow-labourers  of  mine  in  things  true  and  manly ; 
that*so  we  may  still  work  in  real  concert  at  a  distance  and  scat- 
tered asunder,  since  together  it  is  not  possible  for  us.  With  sin- 
cerest  wishes,  yours,  T.  CABLTiiE. 

Such  a  letter,  brief,  pregnant,  and  graceful,  must  have 
increased  the  regret  among  the  students  that  they  could 
not  have  the  wi-iter  of  it  among  them.  Coidd  not — for 
that  was  the  word.  At  the  universities  of  England  and 
Scotland,  as  they  were  then  constituted,  a  man  of  genius 
bent  on  speaking  truth  and  nothing  else  could  have  no 
place.  Is  it  otherwise  now  ?  The  emoluments  of  tlie 
chair  would  have  been  ample,  for  the  students  would  have 
crowded  into  the  class,  and  the  prof essors'  incomes  depend 
almost  wholly  on  the  lecture  fees.  Happily  finance  was 
no  longer  an  anxiety  to  Carlyle. 

Money  (he  notes)  does  not  weigh  excessively  much  with  me  now 
that  I  have  wherewithal  to  go  on  unbated  by  the  hellhound  idea 
of  beggary.  I  begin  to  see  now  that  it  is  not  on  the  money  side 
that  we  shall  be  wrecked,  but  on  some  other.  Deo  gratias  !  for 
it  was  an  ugly  discipline  that. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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Sterling  at  Fftlmontli — ^My  own  acqtiaintance  with  him — '  Strafford ' 
— Oarlyle*B  opinion — ^Death  of  Mrs.  Welsh — Garljle  for  two 
months  at  Templand — Plans  for  the  fnture — ^Thoughts  of  re- 
turning to  Oraigenputtook — Sale  of  Mrs.  Welsh's  property — 
Letters  from  Lockhart — JAte  in  Annand&le — ^Visit  to  Dr.  Ar- 
nold at  Bugbj — ^Naseby  field. 

Sterling  was  spending  the  winter  of  1841-2  at  Falmonth. 
His  chest  was  weak.  He  had  tried  tlie  West  Indies,  he 
had  tried  Madeira,  he  had  tried  the  sonth  of  France,  with 
no  permanent  benefit.  He  was  now  trying  whether  the 
mild  air  of  the  sonth  of  Cornwall  might  not  answer  at 
least  as  well,  and  spare  him  another  banishment  abroad. 
It  was  here  and  at  this  time  that  I  became  myself  ac- 
qnainted  with  Sterling.  I  did  not  see  him  often,  but  in 
the  occasional  interviews  which  I  had  with  him  he  said 
some  things  which  I  could  never  forget,  and  which  afFectcd 
all  my  subsequent  life.  Among  the  rest,  he  taught  me  to  ^^ 
know  what  Carlyle  was.  I  had  read  the  '  French  Revolu- 
tion,' had  wondered  at  it  like  mj  contemporaries,  but  had 
not  known  -what  to  make  of  it.  Sterling  made  me  under- 
stand that  it  was  written  by  the  greatest  of  living  thinkers, 
if  by  the  side  of  Carlyle  any  other  person  deserved  to  be 
called  a. thinker  at  all.  He  showed  me,  I  remember,  some 
of  Carlyle's  letters  to  him,  which  have  curiously  come  back 
into  my  hands  after  more  than  forty  years.  Looking  over 
these  letters  now,  I  find  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
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some  interesting  remarks  about  Emerson,  with  whom  also 
Sterling  had  fallen  into  some  kind  of  correspondence. 
Besides  his  own  Essays,  Emerson  had  sent  over  copies  of 
the  'Dial,' the  organ  then  of  intellectual  Liberal  New  Eng- 
land. Carlyle  had  not  liked  the  *  Dial,'  which  he  thought 
high-flown,  often  even  absurd.  Yet  it  had  sometliiug 
about  it,  too,  which  strack  him  as  uncommon. 

It  is  to  me  (he  said)  the  most  wearisome  of  readable  reading ; 
shrill,  incorporeal,  spiritlike ;  I  do  not  say  ghastly,  for  that  is  the 
character  of  your  Puseyism,  Shelleyism,  &c.,  real  ghosts  of  extinct 
Landisms,  Bobespierreisms,  to  me  extremely  hideous  at  all  times. 
This  New  England  business  I  rather  liken  to  an  t/7»bom  soul  that 
has  yet  got  no  body.    Not  a  pleasant  neighbour  either. 

But  the  chief  substance  of  these  letters  is  about  Ster- 
ling's own  work.  He  had  just  written  *  Strafford,'  and 
had  sent  the  manuscript  to  be  read  at  Chevne  Kow. 
Carlyle,  when  asked  for  his  opinion,  gave  it  faithfully. 
He  never  flattered.  He  said  honestly  and  completely 
what  he  really  thought  His  verdict  on  Sterling's  tragedy 
was  not  and  could  not  be  favoui*able.  He  could  find  no 
true  image  of  Strafford  there,  or  of  Strafford's*  surround- 
ings. He  had  been  himself  studying  for  two  years  the 
antecedents  of  the  Civil  War.  He  had  first  thought  Mon- 
trose to  have  been  the  gi'eatest  man  on  Charles's  side. 
He  had  found  that  it  was  not  Montrose,  it  was  Went- 
worth ;  but  Wentworth,  as  he  conceived  him,  was  not  in 
Sterling's  play.  Even  the  form  did  not  please  him,  though 
on  this  he  confessed  himself  an  inadequate  judge.  His 
remarks  on  ai*t  are  chai'acteristic ; — 

Of  Dramatic  Art,  though  I  have  eagerly  listened  to  a  Gk)ethe 
speaking  of  it,  and  to  several  hundreds  of  others  mumbling  and 
trying  to  speak  of  it,  I  find  that  I,  practically  speaking,  know,  yet 
almost  as  good  as  nothing.  Indeed,  of  Art  generally  \Kunst,  so 
called)  I  can  almost  know  nothing.  My  firat  and  last  secret  of 
Kunst  is  to  get  a  thorough  intelligence  oi  the /ac<  to  be  painted, 
represented,  or,  in  whatever  way,  set  forth — the  fact  deep  as  Hades, 
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kigh  M  heanren,  and  written  m,  as  to  the  visiial  face  o'  ^  \i  on  our 
poor  earth.  This  once  blazing  within  me,  if  it  will  e^  Y  get  to 
blaze,  and  bursting  to  be  out,  one  has  to  take  the  whole  dexterity 
of  adaptation  one  is  master  of,  and  with  tremendous  struggling, 
really  frightful  struggling,  contrive  to  exhibit  it,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

This  is  not  Art,  I  know  well.  It  is  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  not 
the  Master  of  Woolwich,  building  a  ship.  Yet  at  bottom  is  there 
any  Woolwich  builder  for  such  kinds  of  craft  ?  What  Kunst  had 
Homer?  What  Kunst  had  Shakespeare?  Patient,  docile,  valiant 
intelligence,  conscious  and  unconscious,  gathered  from  all  winds, 
of  these  two  things — their  own  faculty  of  utterance,  and  the  audi- 
ence they  had  to  utter  to,  rude  theatre,  Ithacan  Farm  Hall,  or 
whatever  it  was — add  only  to  which  as  the  soul  of  the  whole,  the 
above-said  blazing,  radiant  insight  into  the  fact,  blazing,  burning 
interest  about  it,  and  we  have  the  whole  Art  of  Shakespeare  and 
Homer. 

To  speak  of  Goethe,  how  the  like  of  him  is  related  to  these  two, 
would  lead  me  a  long  way.  But  of  Goethe,  too,  and  of  all  speak- 
ing men,  I  will  say  the  soul  of  all  worth  in  them,  without  which 
none  else  is  possible,  and  with  which  much  is  certain,  is  still  that 
same  ludiant,  all-inadiating  in^ght,  that  same  burning  intenest, ' 
and  the  glorious,  melodious,  perennial  veracity  that  results  from 
these  two. 

This  extract  is  interesting  leaa  for  its  bearing  upon 
Sterling's  play,  which  brilliant  separate  passages  could  not 
save  from  failure,  than  for  the  full  light  which  it  throws 
on  Carlyle's  own  method  of  working.  But  from  his  own 
work  and  from  Sterling's  and  all  concerns  of  his  own  lie 
was  called  away  at  this  moment  bj  a  blow  which  fell  upon 
his  wife,  a  blow  so  severe  that  it  had  but  one  alleviation. 
It  showed  her  the  intensity  of  the  affection  with  which 
she  was  regarded  by  her  husband.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
Welsh,  had  now  resTted- alone  for  several  years  at  her  old 
home  at  Templand  in  Nithsdale,  where  the  Carlyles  had 
been  married.  Her  father,  Walter  Welsh,  and  the  two 
aunts  had  gone  one  after  the  other.  Except  for  the  occa- 
flional  yisita  to  Cheyne  Bow,  Mrs.  Welsh  had  lived  on 
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tkei-e  by  hereelf  in  easy  circnmstancea,  for  she  had  the 
rent  of  Craigenputtock  as  well  as  her  own  jointure,  and, 
to  all  natural  expectation,  with  many  years  of  life  still  be- 
fore her.  The  mother  and  daughter  were  passionately 
attached,  yet  on  the  daughter's  part  perhaps  the  passion 
lay  in  an  intense  sense  of  duty ;  for  their  habits  did  not 
suit,  and  their  characters  were  strongly  contrasted.  Mrs. 
Welsh  was  enthusiastic,  sentimental,  Byronic.  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle  was  fiery  and  generous,  but  with  a  keen  sarcastic  un- 
derstanding; Mrs.  Welsh  was  accustomed  to  rule;  Mrs. 
Carlyle  declined  to  be  ruled  when  her  judgment  was  un- 
convinced ;  and  thus,  as  will  have  been  seen,  in  spite  of 
their  mutual  a£Fection,  they  were  seldom  much  together 
without  a  collision.  Carlyle's  caution — '  Hadere  nicht  mit 
demer  M utter ^  Liebste.  Trage^  trage!^ — tells  its  own 
story.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  as  well  as  her  husband,  was  not  an 
easy  person  to  live  with.  She  had  a  terrible  habit  of 
speaking  out  the  exact  truth,  cut  as  clear  as  with  a  graving 
tool,  on  occasions,  too,  when  without  harm  it  might  have 
been  left  unspoken. 

Mrs.  Welsh  had  been  as  well  as  usual.  There  had  been 
nothing  in  her  condition  to  snggeet  alarm  since  the  sum- 
mer when  the  Carlyles  had  been  in  Annandale.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  written  her  a  letter,  little 
dreaming  that  it  was  to  be  the  last  which  she  was  ever  to 
write  to  her,  describing  iu  her  usual  keen  style  the  state 
of  things  in  Cheyne  Row.  * 

To  Mn.  Welsh,  TempiancL 

6  Cheyna  Bow:  Feb.  38»  18481 
I  am  oontinuing  to  mend.  If  I  could  only  get  a  good  sleep,  I 
should  be  quite  recovered ;  but,  alas  1  we  are  gone  to  the  devil 
again  in  the  sleeping  dex)artment.  That  dreadful  woman  next 
door,  instead  of  putting  away  the  oock  which  we  so  x)athetically 
appealed  against,  has  produced  another.  The  servant  has  ceased 
to  take  charge  of  them.     They  are  staffed  with  ever  so  many  hens 
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into  a  small  hencoop  every  night,  and  left  ont  of  doors  the  night 
long.  Of  course  they  are  not  comfortable,  and  of  course  they 
crow  and  screech  not  only  from  daylight,  but  from  midnight,  and 
80  near  that  it  goes  through  one's  he^  every  time  like  a  sword. 
The  night  before  last  they  woke  me  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
I  slept  some  in  the  intervals  ;  for  they  had  not  succeeded  in  rous- 
ing him  above.  But  last  night  they  had  him  up  at  three.  He 
went  to  bed  again,  and  got  some  sleep  after,  the  '  horrors '  not  re- 
commencing their  efforts  till  five ;  but  I,  listening  every  minute 
for  a  new  screech  that  would  send  him  down  a  second  time  and 
prepare  such  wretchedness  for  the  day,  could  sleep  no  more. 

XVhat  is  to  be  done  God  knows !  If  this  goes  on,  he  will  soon  be 
in  Bedlam ;  and  I  too,  for  anything  I  see  to  the  contrary :  and 
how  to  hinder  it  from  going  on  ?  The  last  note  we  sent  the  cruel 
woman  would  not  open.  I  send  for  the  maid,  and  she  will  not 
come.  I  would  give  them  guineas  for  quiet,  but  they  prefer  tor- 
menting us.  In  the  lavo  there  is  no  resource  in  such  cases.  They 
may  keep  wild  beasts  in  their  back  yard  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 
Garlyle  swears  he  will  shoot  them,  and  orders  me  to  borrow  Maz- 
aim's  gim.  Shoot  them  with  aU  my  heart  if  the  oonsequenoes 
were  merely  having  to  go  to  a  police  office  and  pay  the  damage. 
But  the  woman  would  only  be  irritated  thereby  into  getting  fifty 
instead  of  two.  If  there  is  to  be  any  shooting,  however,  I  will  do 
it  myself.  It  will  soxmd  better  my  shooting  them  on  principle  than 
his  doing  it  in  a  passion. 

This  despicable  nuisance  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  drive  us  out 
of  the  house  after  all,  just  when  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  stay 
in  it.  How  one  is  vexed  with  little  things  in  this  life!  The 
great  evils  one  triumphs  over  bravely,  but  the  little  eat  away  one*s 
heart. 

An  *  evil  *  greater  tlian  she  -had  yet  known  since  her 
father  was  taken  away  hung  over  Mrs.  Carlyle  wliile  she 
was  writing  this  letter.  Five  days  later  there  came  news 
f  ix>m  Templand,  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  sky,  that  Mrs. 
Welsh  had  been  struck  by  apoplexy  and  was  dangerously 
ill.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  utterly  unfit  for  travelling,  *  almost  out 
of  herself,'  flew  to  Euston  Square  and  caught  the  first  train 
to  Liverpool.  At  Liverpool,  at  her  uncle's  house,  she 
learnt  that  all  was  over,  and  that  she  would  never  see  her 
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mother  more.  She  was  carried  to  bed  unconscious.  "When 
ghe  recovered  her  senses  she  would  have  risen  an(f  gope 
on  ;  but  her  uncle  would  not  let  her  risk  her  own  life,  and 
to  have  proceeded  in  her  existing  condition  would  as  likely 
as  not  have  been  fatal  to  her.  Extreme,  intense  in 
everything,  she  could  only  think  of  her  own  shortcomings, 
of  how  her  mother  was  gone  now,  and  could  never  for- 
give her.  The  strongest  natures  suflFer  worst  fi-ora  re- 
morse. Only  a  strong  ^nature,  perhaps,  can  know  what 
remorse  means.  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  surrendered  her  fortune 
to  her  mother,  but  the  recollection  of  this  could  be  no 
comfort ;  she  would  have  hated  herself  if  such  a  thought 
had  occuiTed  to  her.  Carlyle  knew  what  she  would  bo 
snfiFering.  The  fatal  news  had  been  sent  on  to  him  in 
London.  He  who  could  be  driven  into  frenzy  if  a  cock 
ci'ew  near  him  at  midnight,  had  no  sorrow  to  spare  for 
himself  in  the  presence  of  real  calamity. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle^  Maryland  Street,  Liverpool, 

Chelsea  :  March  1,  1843. 
My  darling !  my  poor  little  woman  !  Alas !  what  can  I  say  to 
thee  ?  It  was  a  stem  welcome  from  thy  journey  this  news  that 
met  thee  at  Maryland  Street.  Oh,  my  poor  little  broken-hearted 
wife  I  Our  good  mother,  then,  is  awaj  for  ever.  She  has  gone  to 
the  unknown  Great  Gk)d,  the  Maker  of  her  and  of  ns.  We  shall 
never  see  her  more  with  these  eyes.  Weep,  my  darling,  for  it  is 
altogether  sad  and  stem,  the  consummation  of  sorrows,  the  great- 
est, as  I  hope,  that  awaits  thee  in  this  world.  I  join  my  teara 
with  thine ;  I  ciy  from  the  bottom  of  my  dumb  heart  that  God 
would  be  good  to  thee,  and  soften  onr  tears  into  blessed  tears. 
The  question  now,  however,  is  what  is  to  be  done.  I  almost  per- 
suade myself  your  cousins  would  get  you  advised  to  take  a  little 
repose  with  them — Repose  ! — and  that  you  are  still  at  Liverpool 
and  will  expect  this  letter  there,  Tell  me :  would  you  wish  me  to 
come  ?  to  attend  you  forward  ?  to  bring  you  back  home  ?  to  do  or 
to  attempt  anything  that  even  promises  to  aid  you  ?  Speak,  my 
poor  darling !  I  am  in  a  whirl  of  unuttei-able  thoughts.  I  can 
advise  nothing,  but  in  everything  I  will  be  ordered  by  your 
wishes.    Speak  them  out. 
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I  wrote  to  Dr.  Bnssell  *  last  night  Alas  I  his  tidings  were  all 
too  sadden.  The  swiftest  mail  train  could  not  have  carried  ns 
thither.  Even  at  Graigenputtock  it  might  have  befallen  so.  Per- 
haps this  night  there  will  be  some  letter  come  from  yon.  No,  no  I 
I  remember  now  there  is  none  possible  tiH  to-morrow  morning. 
Oh,  that  yon  had  bat  stayed  with  me!  It  would  have  been 
something  to  weep  on  my  shoulder.  £k>d  help  thee  to  bear  this 
sore  stroke,  my  poor  little  Jeannie  I  Adieu,  I  will  write  no  more 
at  present.    I  have,  of  course,  many  letters  to  write.    God  be  with 

thee,  and  solace  thy  poor  heart,  my  own  dearest  I 

T.  Cabltlb. 

8  o'clock. 
I  have  kept  this  open  to  the  last  minute  in  hopes  some  clearness 
of  purpose  might  rise  on  me  from  amid  that  black  chaos  of 
thoughts.  It  seems  cruel  to  ask  thee  for  advice,  and  yet  thy 
wishes,  dearest,  shall  be  the  chief  element  of  guidance  for  me. 
As  yet,  in  the  mood  I  am  in,  all  whirls  and  tumbles ;  but  this 
question  does  arise.  Ought  I  not,  by  aU  laws  of  custom  and 
natural  propriety,  to  be  there,  with  or  without  thee,  on  the  last 
sad,  solemn  occasion,  to  testify  my  reverence  for  one  who  will  be 
for  ever  sad,  dear,  and  venerable  to  me  ?  Think  thou  and  answer. 
I  will  have  all  in  readiness  at  any  rate,  so  that  Lmay  be  able  to 
start  to-morrow  night,  or  say  on  Thursday  morning,  if  needfuL 
Shall  I  ?    Adieu,  my  own  darling ! 

Mrs.  Carlj' le  lay  ill  in  Liverpol,  unable  to  stir,  and  un- 
permitted to  write.  He  himself  felt  that  he  must  go,  and 
he  went  without  waiting  to  hear  more.  As  it  was,  he 
was  too  late  for  tlie  funeral,  which  had  for  some  reason 
been  han*ied  ;  but  his  brother  James,  with  the  instinct  of 
good  feeling,  had  gone  of  his  own  accord  from  Ecclefechan 
to  represent  him.  Carlyle  was  sole  executor,  and  there 
were  business  affairs  requiring  attention  which  might  de- 
tain him  several  weeks.  He  was  a  few  hours  with  his 
wife  at  Liverpool  on  his  way,  and  then  went  on,  taking 
his  wife's  cousin  Helen  with  him  to  assist  in  the  many 
arrangements    which    would    require   a   woman's   hand. 

1  The  phynoian  who  had  attended  Mrs.  Webh,  and  htuibaad  of  the  Mxa. 
Rusaell  who  was  afterwaids  Mn.  Garlyle*s  oorreapondeiit  - 
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Everything  was,  of  course,  left  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  her 
own  property  was  returned  to  her.  It  was  not  large, 
from  200i.  to  300Z.  a  year ;  but,  with  such  habits  as  hers 
and  her  husband's,  it  was  independence,  and  even  wealth. 
But  this  was  the  last  recollection  which  occurred  to 
Carlyle.  Ho  travelled  down  on  the  box  of  the  mail  in 
a  half-dreamy  state,  seeing  familiar  faces  at  Annan  and 
Dumfries,  and  along  the  road,  but  taking  no  heed  of  them. 
Templand,  when  he  reached  it,  was  a  haunted  place. 
There  he  had  been  married ;  there  he  had  often  spent  his 
holidays  when  he  could  come  down  from  Craigenputtock  ; 
there  he  had  conceived  '  Sartor ; '  there  two  years  before 
his  own  mother  and  he  had  smoked  their  pipes  together 
in  the  shrubbery.  It  was  from  Templaud  that  he  had 
rushed  away  desperate  in  the  twilight  of  a  summer  morn- 
ing and  seen  the  herons  fishing  in  the  river  pools.  A 
thousand  memories  hung  about  the  place,  which  was  now 
standing  desolate.  During  the  six  weeks  while  he  re- 
mained tliere  he  wrote  daily  to  his  wife,  and  every  one  of 
these  letters  contained  something  tenderly  beautiful.  A 
few  extracts,  however,  are  all  that  I  can  allow  myself. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Templand  :  March  7, 1842. 

All  this  house  is  like  a  ghost  to  me,  but  still  clear  and  pure  like 
a  kind  of  blessed  spirit.  The  old  feathers  and  grass  stick  in  the 
bottle  on  the  mantelpiece.  There  are  two  pennies  with  bits  of  wax 
on  them.  Helen  thinks  they  are  memorials  of  John  Grey  or  Mr. 
Bradfute. 

March  a 
Our  cousin's  aoconnts  of  thee  are  better  and  always  better,  but  we 
hear  of  sleepless  nights,  doctors,  and  sleep  provoked  by  medicine.  I 
entreat  thee,  my  poor  little  woman !  compose  thy  sad  heart.  Alas, 
alas !  I  bid  thee  cease  to  be  miserable,  and  thon  canst  not  cease. 
The  stroke  that  has  fallen  is  indeed  irreparable,  and  tears,  hot, 
sorrowful  tears,  are  due  to  the  departed  who  will  meet  us  here  no 
more.    We  shall  go  to  her ;  she  shall  not  return  to  us.    So  it  was 
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in  the  Paahnist  David's  4ime ;  bo  it  is  in  ouis,  «ad  will  be  to  the 
end  of  the  world — a  world  long  ago  defined  as  a  vale  of  tears,  in 
which,  if  we  did  not  know  of  veiy  tmth  that  God  presided  over  it, 
and  did  incessantly  gpiide  it  towards  good  and  not  towards  evil,  we 
were  inoontroUably  wretched. 

March  11. 
I  am  dreadfully  sad  in  the  mornings  before  I  get  up,  and  some 
kind  of  work  or  endeavour  after  work  fallen  to.  One  has  to  look 
at  the  black  enemy  steadily  and  contemplate  him  in  solitude  for 
oneself.  All  soxrow  is  an  enemy,  but  it  carries  a  friend^ s  message 
within  it  too.  Oh,  my  poor  Jeannie  I  all  Ufe  is  as  death,  and  the 
true  Igdrasil  which  reaches  up  to  heaven  goes  down  to  the  king- 
dom of  hell ;  and  God,  the  Everlasting  Good  and  Just,  is  in  it  all. 
We  have  no  words  for  these  things ;  we  are  to  be  silent  about 
them ;  yet  they  are  true,  for  ever  true.  My  dear  partner,  endea- 
vour to  still  all  feelings  that  can  end  in  no  action.  Compose  thy 
poor  little  heart  and  say,  though  with  tears,  *  God's  will  be  done.* 

Atnoug  other  questions  i*equiriDg  answer  was,  first  and 
foremost,  what  was  to  be  done  with  Teinpland  itself  ? 
The  honse  and  farm  were  held  imder  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleneh.     The  lease  had  j^et  several  j^ears  to  run. 

Templand :  Maroh  19. 
I  understand  it  takes  some  three  weeks  to  give  proper  notifica- 
tion. In  three  weeks  I  might  llave  it  settled  and  be  making  for 
London  again.  I  do  not  dislike  a  kind  of  fellowship  with  the  dead 
for  that  length  of  time.  It  is  very  mournful,  almost  awful,  but  it 
is  wholesome  and  useful  for  me.  It  is  towards  Eternity  that  we 
are  all  bound.  It  is  in  Eternity  that  we  already  all  live ;  and  aw- 
ful death  itself  is  but  another  phasis  of  life  which  also  is  awful, 
fearful,  and  wonderful,  reaching  to  heaven  and  hell.  Ah  me  I  one 
feels  in  these  moments,  first  of  all,  how  beggarly,  almost  insulting 
to  one,  are  all  words  whatsoever,  when  such  a  thing  lies  there  ar- 
rived and  visible. 

The  first  intention  had  been  to  part  with  the  place  and 
sell  the  furniture  ;  but  it  was  endeared  to  Carlyle  by  many 
recollections,  and  the  tliought  occurred  to  him  whether  it 
might  not  be  better  to  keep  it  as  it  stood,  and  with  all  that 
it  contained,  as  a  summer  I'etreat,  or  perhaps  as  a  final 
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home  for  himself.  His  mother^  who  had  come  across  to 
stay  with  him,  perhaps  encouraged  the  feeling.  He  did 
not  propose  it ;  he  was  cai-ef ul  to  propose  nothing  which 
his  wife  might  dislike  and  have  the  pain  of  rejecting.  He 
hinted  at  it  merely  as  a  passing  thought,  and  it  was  as  well 
tliat  he  did  no  more ;  for  he  saw  at  on^e  that  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  thing  was  intolerably  distressing  to  her,  and  of 
this  project  he  said  no  more. 

His  mother  went  home  after  a  week.  *  She  sent  yon 
her  sympathy  and  blessing,'  Carlyle  wrote.  *  "  Thou  must 
tell  her  too,"  she  added,  "  whatever  ye  may  think  of  it, 
that  I  hope  she  will  get  this  great  trouble  sanctified  to  her 
yet,"  which  I  said  I  doubted  not  my  poor  Jane  in  her  own 
way  was  ever  struggling  to  obtain.' 

It  is  the  first  day  of  my  entire  solitude  here  (he  continued  [for 
Helen  was  also  gone]  on  March  22),  a  bright,  pale  March  day,  de- 
faced with  oocaaional  angiy  gusts  of  storm.  I  feel  the  wh<>le, 
however,  myself,  and  her  that  is  away,  to  be  full  of  mysteiy,  of 
sorrow  and  greatness ;  €k>d-like,  the  work  wholly  of  a  Gk>d.  La- 
ment not,  my  poor  Jane !  As  sure  as  we  live  we  shall  yet  go  to 
her ;  we  shall  before  long  join  her,  and  be  united,  we  and  all  our 
loved  ones,  even  in  such  a  way  as  God  Most  High  has  seen  good ; 
which  way,  of  all  conceivable  wiiyB,  is  it  not  verily  the  best? 
Bpeak  as  we  will,  there  ia  nothing  more  to  be  spoken  but  even 
this :  God  is  great ;  Ck>d  ia  good ;  God's  will  be  done.  Flesh  and 
blood  do  rebel,  but  the  spirit  within  us  all  answers :  Yes,  even  so. 
My  poor  woman  I 

In  the  quiet  at  Teiiipland,  and  among  such  solemn  sur- 
roundings, London  and  its  noisy  vanities,  its  dinners  and 
its  hencoops,  did  not  seem  more  beautiful  to  Carlyle.  More 
than  ever  he  prayed  to  be  away  from  it.  At  that  house  it 
was  evident  that  Mrs.  Cai-lyle  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  living.  But  there  was  Craigenputtock  not  far  off,  to- 
wards which  he  had  often  been  wistfully  looking.  Of 
this,  too,  hitherto  she  had  refused  to  hear  so  much  as  a 
mention ;  but  it  was  now  her  own,  and  her  objectioJd  might 
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be  less.  They  could  afford  to  spend  something  to  improve 
its  comforts.  An  auction  sale  of  the  Templand  furniture, 
every  part  of  which  had  a  remembrance  attaching  to  it, 
was  in  itself  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  Again  he  would  merely 
hint. 

Once  or  twice  to-day  (he  said  at  the  close  of  the  same  letter)  it 
strikes  me,  if  you  did  not  so  dislike  Craigenpnttock,  might  we  not 
carry  all  over  thither,  build  them  together  again,  and  avoid  a  sale  ? 
But  this,  I  am  afraid,  is  rather  wild.  I  myself  have  no  love  for 
Craigenpnttock ;  but  the  place  might  still  be  saved,  made  even 
neater  than  ever,  and  while  it  continues  ouis  there  is  a  kind  of 
necessity  for  our  going  thither  sometimes. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  leaving  Livei'pool  and  returning  to 
London.  Her  answer  to  this  suggestion  did  not  immedi- 
ately arrive.  Perhaps  he  knew  that  she  would  not  like  it, 
and  may  have  himself  thought  no  further  about  the  mat- 
ter.    His  daily  missives  still  continued. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyk. 

Templand :  Maroh  28. 
The  day  has  been  pale,  bright,  serene,  a  sort  of  Sabbath  to  me. 
The  Closebm-n  trees  were  all  loud  with  rooks.  The  cattle  seemed 
happy ;  the  unfathomable  azure  resting  beautifully  above  us  all. 
One  asks,  Is  man  alone  bom  to  sorrow  that  has  neither  healing 
nor  blessedness  in  it  ?  All  nature  from  all  comers  of  it  answers  No 
—for  all  the  wise  No.  Only  Yea  for  the  unwise,  who  have  man's 
susceptibilities,  appetites,  oapabilitiee,  and  not  the  insights  and 
rugged  virtues  of  men.  The  sun — twilight  itself  coming  through 
this  poor  north  window  which  you  know  so  well — ^begins  to  fail  me. 

March  25. 
My  dear  good  Wife, — ^Your  kind  and  sad  little  note  arrived  this 
morning.  Never  mind  me  and  my  health.  The  country,  with  its 
sacred  stillness  and  freshness,  is  sure  to  amend  me  of  everything. 
Its  very  tempests  and  blistering  spring  showers  do  me  good  to 
witness.  God*s  earth  !  It  is  good  for  me,  also,  to  be  left  quite 
alone  here,  alone  with  my  griefs  and  my  sins,  even  as  in  the  pi*es- 
ence  of  one  sainted  and  gone  into  the  eternal  clearness.  God 
Most  High  is  over  us  both.     .     .     •    This  morning  I  hear  from 
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Adamson  *  about  some  legacy  tax  and  the  inventoiy  of  eifeota.  I 
Lave  taken  order  about  it  and  answered  him.  To  you  this  only 
will  be  interesting,  that  she  had,  if  I  recollect,  189iL  lying  in  the 
bank,  so  needed  not  to  fear  money  straits  at  least.  Heaven  be 
praised  for  it  I  Oh  Jeannie,  what  a  blessing  for  us  now  that  we 
fronted  poverty  instead  of  her  doing  it  I  Could  the  Queen's  Treas- 
ury compensate  us  had  we  basely  left  her  to  such  a  straggle  ? 

He  had  to  regret  that  he  had  so  much  as  alluded  to 
Craigeuputtock.  The  very  name  of  it  had,  iu  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's  weak^  agitated  state,  awakened  a  kind  of  horror. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carfyle,  Cheyne  Bow, 

TempUnd:  March  20. 
Dear  Jeannie, — ^You  are  evidently  veiy  ill.  I  entreat  you  take 
care  of  yourself.  Do  not  tear  yourself  in  pieces.  As  to  Craigen- 
puttock,  that  was  a  passing  thought,  and  has  come  no  more  back. 
If  I  make  you  miserable,  it  shall  be  for  a  greater  blessedness  to 
myself  than  a  residence  there  among  the  savages.  Do  not  frot 
yourself  at  all  about  that  note.  ...  I  saw  very  well  what  you 
now  tell  me ;  how  it  had  been.  The  worst  effect  of  all  on  me  was 
that  it  indicates  such  a  sick,  excitable  condition.  I  pray  you 
study  to  avoid  tthatever  can  lead  thitherward,  and  know  well 
always  that  I  cannot  deliberately  mean  anything  that  is  hannfal 
to  you,  unjust,  or  painful  to  you.  Indeliberately  I  do  enough  of 
such  things  without  meaning  them. .  I  walked  three  hours  in  the 
grey  March  mildness  down  to  the  Ford  or  Ferry  of  Barjarg,  and 
back  again  by  the  river-side  and  shaws.  It  was  a  road  I  more  than 
once  went  a  good  part  of  on  horseback  that  autumn  we  last  tried 
to  stay  here.  Alas  1  how  all  the  faults  and  little  infirmities  of  the 
departed  seem  now  what  they  really  were,  mere  virtues  imprisoned^ 
obstmcted  in  the  strange,  sensitive,  tremulous  element  they  were 
sent  to  live  in  I  Of  that  once  more  I  could  not  'but  think  to-day. 
There  is  something  in  these  remembrances  that  would  drive  one 
to  weeping.  Templand  in  the  distance  looked  to  me  like  a  kind 
of  pure  Hades  and  shrine  of  the  dead,  poor  little  Auntie's  ilgfure 
lying  in  death  in  it,*  and  then  in  succession  the  second,  and  now 

1 1  suppose  a  Dumfries  ofELcial. 

*  Aunt  Jeannie.  I  have  found  a  letter  lying  oat  of  its  place  among  Carlyle*8 
papers,  written  from  Craigenpnttock  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  on  the  occasion  of  Aunt 
Jeannie^s  death.    I  had  not  seen  it  when  I  wrote  the  aooount  of  that  part  of 
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the  third.  The  rooks  are  cawing  all  round*  the  riyer  rushing  ever 
on,  a  sacred  silence  of  all  hmnan  sounds  resting  ^ax  and  wide.  It 
is  vety  monmf nl  to  me,  bat  preferable  to  anything  that  ooold  be 
offered  me  of  the  sort  they  call  joy. 

Poor  Sterling !  setting  off  to-morrow  again  on  his  old  hapless 
errand ; '  and  yet  who  knows  whether  at  bottom  it  is  not  a  kind  of 
good  to  him?  Were  it  not  for  this  sickness  that  always  opens  an 
issue,  I  see  not  but  he  must  either  write  a  tragedy,  or  failing  that, 
break  his  heart,  and  so  act  one.  Probably  he  himself  is  not  with- 
out some  unconscious  feeling  of  that  sort,  which  in  the  background 
may  lie  as  a  kind  of  consolation  to  him.  Poor  fellow  I  Enough 
now,  and  good  night  to  cousin  Jeannie  and  you,  from  the  loneliest 
man  in  all  the  world— or  at  least  as  lonely  as  any.  Gk)od  night, 
and  a  blessing  be  with  you  I 

April  3. 

Yesterday  I  set  out  in  the  rough  wind,  while  the  weather  was 
dry,  for  a  long  walk.  I  went  by  Penpont,  up  Scaur  Water,  round 
the  foot  of  Tynron  Doon.  I  had  all  along  been  remembering  a 
poor  little  joiner's  cottage  which  I  saw  once  when  poor  Auntie  and 
you  and  I  went  up  on  ponies.     This  ride,  this  cottage,  which  was 

his  life,  and  so  give  it  in  a  note  here,  as  it  ia  too  beautiful  to  be  passed  over. 
There  is  no  date,  but  it  belongs  to  the  year  1882.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  then  at 
Templand,  and  had  sent  np  word  to  her  husband  that  her  aunt  had  gone. 

Graigenputtock :  1832. 

Your  sad  messenger  is  just  arrived.  I  had  again  been  cherishing  hopes 
when  the  day  of  hope  was  dean  gone.  Compose  yourself,  my  beloved  wife, 
and  try  to  feel  that  the  Great  Father  is  good^  and  can  do  nothing  wrong,  in- 
scrutable and  stem  as  His  ways  often  seem  to  us.  Surely,  surely,  there  is  a 
life  beyond  death,  and  that  gloomy  portal  leads  to  a  purer  and  an  abiding 
mansion  ?  Suffering  angel  I  But  she  is  now  free  from  suffering,  and  they 
whom  she  can  no  longer  watch  over  are  alone  to  be  deplored.  ...  It 
seems  uncertain  to  me  whether  I  can  be  aught  but  an  encumbrance  at  Temp- 
land.  Yet  I  feel  called  to  hasten  towards  you  at  this  so  trying  moment.  I 
mean  to  set  out  for  Dumfries  and  order  mournings,  and  be  with  you  lome 
time  to-night.  I  am  almost  lamed  for  riding,  so  that  it  may  be  rather  late 
before  I  can  arrivl. 

My  mother  is  here,  and  bids  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  send  you  her  truest 
k>ve  and  prayers  that  God  may  sanctify  to  you  this  heavy  stroke.  *  The 
world,*  she  says,  'is  a  lie,  but  God  is  a  truth,  and  His  goodness  abideth  for 
ever.' 

May  He  keep  and  watch  over  my  beloved  one  I 

I  am  always  her  affectionate 

T.  C^SLTIX. 

1  Sent  abroad,  Falmouth  not  anaweringi 
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the  centre  of  it  in  my  memozj,  I  wonld  again  recall,  by  looking  at 
the  places — the  places  which  still  abide  while  all  else  yanishes  so 
soon.  It  was  a  day  of  tempestnons  wind ;  but  the  sun  occasionally 
shone;  the  country  was  green,  bright;  the  hills  of  an  almost 
spiritoal  clearness,  and  broad  swift  storms  of  hail  came  dashing 
down  from  them  on  this  hand  and  that  It  was  a  kind  of  preterm 
natural  walk,  fall  of  sadness,  full  of  pnritj. 

The  Scaur  Water,  the  clearest  I  ever  saw  except  one,  came 
brawling  down,  the  voice  of  it  like  a  lamentation  among  the  winds, 
answering  me  as  the  voice  of  a  brother  wanderer  and  lamenter, 
wanderer  like  me  through  a  certain  portion  of  eternity  and  infinite 
space.  Poor  brook !  yet  it  was  nothing  but  drops  of  water.  My 
thought  alone  gave  it  an  individuality.  It  was  /  that  was  the  wan- 
derer, far  older  and  stronger  and  greater  than  the  Scaur,  or  any 
river,  or  mountain,  or  earth,  planet,  or  thing.  The  poor  joiner's 
cottage  I  could  not  recognise ;  no  joiner,  at  least,  was  now  there. 

My  stay  here  has  now  a  fixed  term  set  to  it  After  Thursday, 
come  a  week,  there  will  be  no  habitation  for  me  here.  I  went  to 
the  Factor,  as  I  proposed,  on  Friday — a  harmless,  intelligent 
enough,  rather  toerah-looking  man.  '  He  had  no  power,'  he  told 
me.  *  The  Duke's  answer  *  could  not  be  here  till  the  end  of  neact 
week.  There  was  little  doubt  but  it  would  be  as  I  wished.  I  de- 
cided straightway  on  proceeding  with  the  sole  and  the  other  as- 
sortments, waiting  no  longer  for  'Dukes'  and  dependents  of 
Dukes.  Their  jiart  of  the  business  will  gradually  be  settling  itself 
in  the  interim.  The  babbling  inconclusive  palaver  of  the  rustic 
population  here,  if  yon  have  anything  to  with  them,  is  altogether 
beyond  a  jest  to  me.    I  positively  feel  it  immoral  and  disgusting. 

April  5. 
Margaret,  1  set  a  talking  by  some  questions  of  mine,  has  had  me 
at  the  edge  of  crying,  or  altogether  ci-ying.  On  the  last  fatal  Fri- 
day morning  the  poor  sick  one  said  to  her,  '  Margaret,  I  have  had 
a  bonny  dream.  I  dreamt  that  my  son  was  writing  a  book  with  his 
heart's  blood,'  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  to  be  a  right  excel- 
lent book.  Qood  God !  I  shall  never  forget  that.  It  will  stick  in 
my  memory  for  ever  more.  But  why  do  we  mourn  ?  As  far  as  I 
can  gather,  she  died  without  pain.  Margaret  says  she  had  never 
slept  so  well,  and  bragged  of  her  health  and  was  in  a  cheerful  jok- 
ing humour  not  many  minutes  before.     The  great  God  is  merciful ; 

^  Kargar«t  Hiddlesione,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Welshes  ■errant,  and  was  after- 
wards Mrs.  Carlyle'fl  penuoner  tiU  her  death. 
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the  stroke  could  not  have  been  delivered  more  softly.  But  that 
'  bonny  dream  * !  Oh  Jeannie  I  that  is  a  thing  inexpressiblj  sorrow- 
ful and  sweet  to  me.  I  have  set  you  orying  again,  I  doubt.  I  did 
not  mean  that.  * 

Among  these  letters  to  Mrs.  Carlylo  I  intercalate  one 
written  on  this  same  6th  of  April  to  Mr.  Erskine,  who  had 
offered  warm  and  wise  sympathy  in  his  friend's  sorrow. 

To  Thomas  JBrBkine,  LinMhen, 

Templand:  April  5. 

Dear  Mr.  Erskine, — I  know  not  whether  my  poor  wife  has  yet 
answered  the  letter  you  sent  to  her,  but  I  know  that,  if  not,  yet  she 
means  with  her  earliest  strength  to  do  so ;  for  she  described  it  as 
having  been  a  tine  solace  to  her,  as  having  'told  her  the  very 
things  she  was  thinking ' — a  most  naive  and  complete  definition  of 
a  letter  that  deserved  to  be  written.  Thanks  to  you  in  her  name 
and  my  own.  The  poor  heart  seems  ^thering  composure  gradu- 
ally, though  still  very  weak;  and  in  weak  bodily  health  too, 
imprisoned  by  the  rough  spring  weather.  A  young  cousin  is  with 
her  at  Chelsea:  a  cheery,  sensible,  affectionate  girl,  whom  she 
describes  as  a  great  support  to  her.  Mrs.  Bich  and  all  her  friends, 
summoned  by  a  great  calamity,  had  shown  themselves  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  help.  It  is  what  mortals  owe  to  one  another  in  such 
a  season.  The  little  birds  shrink  lovingly  together  when  a  great 
gyr-falcon  has  smitten  one  of  them.  Death  I  account  always  as  a 
great  deliverance,  a  dark  door  into  Peace,  into  everlasting  Hope. 
But  it  is  also  well  named  from  of  old  the  King  of  Terrors — a  huge 
demon-falcon  rising' miraculously  we  know  not  whence,  to  snatch 
us  away  from  one  another's  sight  we  know  not  whither  I  Had  not 
a  God  made  this  world,  and  made  Death  too,  it  were  an  insupport- 
able place.  *  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Himu'  Even 
so.    In  whom  else,  or  in  what  else  ? 

My  days  pass  along  here,  where  a  multiplicity  of  small  things 
still  detains  but  does  not  oocupy  me,  in  a  most  silent,  almost 
sabbath-like  manner.  I  avoid  all  company  whatever— except  the 
few  poor  greedy-minded  very  stupid  rustics  who  have  some  affidrs 
with  me,  which  I  struggle  always  to  despatch  and  cut  short.  I  see 
nobody ;  I  do  not  even  read  much.  The  old  hills  and  rivers,  the 
old  earth  with  her  stcu:  firmaments  and  burial-vaults,  carry  on  a 
mysteiious  unfathomable  dialogue  with  me.  It  is  eight  years  since 
I  have  seen  a  spring,  and  in  such  a  mood  I  never  saw  one.  It  seems 
Vol.  HL— 14 
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aU  new  and  onginal  to  m»— iMttoAifnl^  almost  solemn.  Whose  great 
laboratory  is  that?  The  hills  stand  snow-powdered,  pale,  bright. 
The  black  hailstorm  awakens  in  them,  rushes  down  like  a  black 
swift  ocean  tide,  yalley  answering  valley ;  and  again  the  stm  blinks 
out,  and  the  poor  sower  is  casting  his  grain  into  the  furrow,  hojie- 
ful  he  that  the  Zodiacs  and  far  Heavenly  Horologes  have  not  fal- 
tered ;  that  there  will  be  yet  another  summer  added  for  us  and 
another  harvest.  Our  whole  heart  asks  with  Napoleon:  'Mes- 
sieurs, who  made  all  that?    Be  nleMt^  foolMi  Meaaieurs  I ' 


Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  from  Cheyne  Row  showed  no  re- 
covery of  spiritB.  Wise  comfort,  wise  reflection  upon  life 
and  duty,  was  the  best  cordial  Garlyle  could  administer. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyls. 

Templand:  Aprilll. 

No  wonder,  my  dear  wife,  you  feel  disheartened  and  sick  about 
all  work  and  weary  of  the  world  generally.  Benevolence,  I  agree 
with  you,  is  no  trade ;  altogether,  or  nearly  altogether,  a  futility 
when  followed  as  a  trade.  Yet  work  does  still  remain  to  be  done, 
and  the  highest  law  does  order  us  all  to  work.  My  prayer  is,  and 
always  has  been,  that  yon  would  rouse  up  the  fine  faculties  that 
are  yours  into  some  course  of  real  work  which  you  felt  to  be  worthy 
of  them  and  you.  Tour  life  would  not  then  be  happy,  but  it  would 
cease  to  be  miserable.  It  would  become  noble  and  clear  with  a 
kind  of  sacredness  shining  through  it.  I  know  well,  none  better, 
how  difficult  it  all  is,  how  peculiar  and  original  your  lot  looks  to 
you,  and  in  many  wajs  i«.  Nobody  can  find  work  eaHJy  if  much 
work  do  lie  in  him ;  all  of  us  are  in  horrible  difficulties  that  look 
invincible,  but  that  are  not  so.  The  deepest  difficulty  which  also 
pi-esses  on  us  all  is  the  sick  sentimentalism  we  suck  in  with  our 
whole  nourishment,  and  get  ingrained  into  the  very  blood  of  us  in 
these  miserable  ages  I  I  actually  do  think  it  the  deepest.  It  is 
tliis  that  makes  me  so  impatient  of  G^rge  Sand,  Mazzini,  and  aU 
that  set  of  prophets ;  impatient  so  far  as  often  to  be  unjust  to  what 
of  truth  and  genuine  propriety  of  aim  is  in  them.  Alas !  how  often 
have  I  provokingly  argued  with  you  about  all  that  I  I  actually  will 
endeavor  not  to  do  so  any  more.  It  is  not  by  arg^uing  that  I  can 
ever  hope  to  do  you  any  service  on  that  side  ;  but  I  will  never  give 
up  the  hope  to  see  you  adequately  busy  with  yi)ur  whole  mind  dis- 
covering, as  all  human  beings  may  do,  that  in  the  grimmest  rodrf 
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wildernesses  of  ezistenoe,  there  are  hlessed  well-Bprings,  there  is  an 
everlasting  guiding  star. 

Courage,  my  poor  little  Jeannie  I  Ah  me !  Had  I  been  other, 
for  yon  too  it  might  have  been  all  easier.  But  I  was  not  other  : 
I  was  even  this.  In  such  solemn  seasons^  let  ns  both  ory  for  help 
to  be  better  for  each  other,  and  for  all  duties  in  time  coming. 
Articnlate  prayer  is  for  me  not  possible,  but  the  equivalent  of  it 
remains  for  ever  in  the  heart  and  life  of  man.  I  say  let  ua  pray. 
.  .  .  Qod  look  down  upon  us;  guide  us,  not  happily  but 
weU,  through  life.  Unite  us  well  with  our  buried  ones  according 
to  His  wilL  Amen.  .  .  .  My  mother,  with  a  kind,  speechless 
heart,  does  speak  so  far  as  to  ask  if  I  will  send  you  her  blessing. 
She  was  telling  me  yesterday  all  about  the  last  parting  with  he)r 
mother,  how  she  came  out  to  the  middle  of  the  road  to  take  leave 
of  them,  &c.  Old  scenes,  images  sunk  forty  years  in  the  past 
which  can  still  bring  tears  into  old  eyes.  Ah  me!  Ah  me! 
Well,  I  will  not  add  auother  word  to-day,  for  I  have  still  much 
to  do,  and  have  written  more  than  enough.  Adieu,  dearest !  God 
be  with  you ! — He  that  can  wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes.  All 
teai's  I  Ever  your  affectionate 

T.  CabiiTle. 

Heirlooms,  and  some  few  other  relics  at  Templand^ 
were  packed  and  sent  to  London.  The  remainder  of  the 
stock  was  sold  by  auction  on  April  12,  and  Carlyle,  un- 
able to  witness  so  hateful  a  scene,  spent  the  morning  at 
Crawford  Churchyard,  where  Mrs.  Welsh  was  buried. 
The  first  part  of  the  next  letter  Was  written  there,  the 
conclusion  when  he  returned  in  the  evening  to  the  desolate 
house. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Crawford:  Aprill4. 
I  have  spent  two  hours  at  the  place,  .  .  .  All  is  composed 
there  into  decent  regularity,  and  lies  overlooked  by  the  old  wilder- 
ness as  in  everlasting  rest  I  have  copied  the  inscription  Uneatim. 
I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  it  that  way  too.  I  also  copied  your 
grandfather's  memorial,  evidently  composed  by  her.  The  man  has 
cut  the  letters  deep,  correct,  and  very  well ;  excellently  well  as 
far  as  lettering  goes — one  or  two  mistakes  of  points  (one  especially 
affecting  the  sense  to  a  grammarian)  which  I  could  not  heat  to 
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leare.  I  went  to  the  peKront  teiahotiBe  (oloee  bj),  borxowed  a 
chiael  and  hammer,  and  succeeded  in  making  it  all  correct.  The 
stone  stands  level,  firm,  raised  bj  six  piUarets  upon  another,  which 
is  flat,  horizontal,  and  level  with  the  ground.  Grandfather  and 
grandmother,  and  then  a  great-grandmother,  I  think,  of  date  1737, 
lie  farther  to  the  south.  One  ewe  and  her  little  black-faced  lamb 
were  the  only  things  visible  about  the  spot.  The  Cljde  rolled  by 
its  everlasting  oouzba.  The  nOkih  wiad  wad  moaning  through 
some  soore  of  trees  that  stand  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  ChUeS' 
Acker,  What  a  name! — a  right  name.  The  old  hills  rested 
mournful,  desolate,  pure  and  strong  all  round.  I  could  see  Cas- 
tlemaine  from  the  spot. 

Templand :.  BTening. 
It  was  on  the  whole  very  well  you  did  not  come  hither.  All 
things  would  have  fallen  with  such  a  deadly  weight  of  grief  upon 
you.  Vacant  I  Vacant !  The  transitoiy  still  here ;  so  much  that 
was  transitory  proved  more  lasting  than  what  we  wished  to  con- 
tinue for  ever.  The  mark  of  her  neat,  orderly  hand,  full  of  hum- 
ble, thrifty  elegance,  very  touching  in  itself  anywhere  and  eveiy- 
where,  is  in  all  comers  of  this  house  ;  and  she — has  gone  a  long 
joui'ney.  Patience,  my  darling  1  She  has  gone  whitiier  we  are 
swiftly  following  her.  Perhaps  essentially  she  is  still  near  us. 
Near  and  far  do  not  belong  to  that  eternal  world  which  is  not  of 
space  and  time.  €k>d  rules  that  too;  we  know  nothing  more. 
The  sight  of  these  poor  flowers  which  I  have  gathered  for  you  has 
led  me  into  thoughts  which  perhajys  I  had  better  have  spared. 
The  poor  little  flowers  have  all  ventured  out  this  bright  day,  and 
there  is  nobody  to  bid  them  right  welcome  now. 

The  next  morning  Carlyle  took  his  last  leave  of  Temp- 
land,  and  went  to  pass  a  few  quiet  days  with  liis  mother. 
As  a  close  of  this  episode  I  add  a  few  lines  sent  to  him  by 
a  friend  whom  he  rarely  saw,  who  is  seldom  mentioned  in 
connection  with  his  history,  yet  who  then  and  always  was 
exceptionally  dear  to  him.  The  lines  themselves  were 
often  on  his  lips  to  the  end  of  his  own  life,  and  will  not 
be  easily  forgotten  by  anyone  who  reads  them.  Pie  says 
in  his  notes  to  the  '  Lettere  and  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle,'  that  while  at  Templand  he  received  three  or  fom* 
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friendly  serions  notes  from  Lockhart.    In  one  of  these, 
dated  April  1,  was  written  : — 

It  is  an  old  belief 

That  on  some  solemn  shore. 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  grief, 

Dear  friends  shall  meet  once  more : 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  time, 

And  sin,  and  fate's  oontrol, 
Serene  in  changeless  prime 

Of  body  and  of  souL 

That  creed  I  fain  would  keep, 

This  hope  Til  not  forego ; 
Eternal  be  the  sleep, 

If  not  to  waken  so. 

At  Scot^brig  ordinary  subjects  resamed  their  interest, 
and  Carlyle  began  to  think  again,  though  not  very  heartily, 
of  his  own  work.  Tedious  business  still  detained  him  in 
Dumfriesshire.  He  could  not  leave  till  he  had  disposed 
of  the  lease  of  Templand.  The  agents  of  the  noble  Duke 
could  not,  consistently  witli  their  master's  dignity,  be  rapid 
in  their  resolutions.  Carlyle  became  impatient,  and  re- 
lieved his  feelings  in  characteristic  fashion. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Scotsbrig :  April  19,  1842l 

Cromwell  sometimes  rises  upon  me  here,  but  as  a  thing  lost  in 
abysses,  sunk  beyond  the  hoiizon,  and  only  throwing  up  a  sad 
twilight  of  remembrance.  I  sometimes  think  I  will  pack  up  all 
Fuz's  books  together  at  my  return  and  send  them  away.  I  never 
yet  was  in  the  right  track  to  do  that  book.  Yet  Cromwell  is  with 
me  the  fit  subject  of  a  book,  could  I  only  say  of  what  book.  I 
mnst  yet  hang  by  khn.  But,  indeed,  if  I  live,  a  new  epoch  will 
have  to  unfold  itself  with  me.  There  are  new  things,  and  as  yet 
no  new  dialect  for  them.  The  time  of  my  youth  is  past ;  that  of 
my  age  is  not  yet  fully  come. 

No  Duke's  answer  can  arrive,  I  suppose,  till  the  end  of  this  week. 
It  is  a  wonderful  relief  to  me,  that  I  have  here  got  fairly  out  of  the 
choking,  sycophant  Duke  element,  which  tempted  me  at  every 
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tarn  to  exclaim,  *  May  the  deyil  and  hia  gnndmother  fly  awaj  with 
yonr  shabble  of  a  Duke  1 '  What  in  Ckxi's  name  have  I  to  do  with 
him  ?  All  the  Dukes  in  creation  melted  into  one  Duke  weie  not 
worth  sixpence  to  me.  I  declare  I  could  not  live  there  at  all  in 
such  an  accursed,  soul-oppressing  puddle  of  a  Dukerj. 

April  25. 
I  believe  the  thing  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  what  is  to  be  ac- 
counted here  as  '  finished. '    I  have  seen  the  factor  and^  as  it  were, 
come  in  *  the  Lord  their  €h>d  his  Qcaoe's  wilL' 

April  81. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  sorrowful  business,  taMter  qualUerj 
is  over,  and  no  more  agitations  onthataooBBaie  to  be  apprehended 
for  you.  As  for  the  home  at  Chelsea,  if  you  like  it,  do  not  regard 
much  my  dislike  of  it.  I  cannot  be  healthy  anywhere  under  the 
sun.  I  am  a  perceptible  degree  unhealthier  in  London  than  else- 
where ;  but  London,  I  do  feel  withal,  is  the  only  spot  in  the  earth 
where  I  can  enjoy  something  like  the  blessedness  of  freedom ;  and 
this  I  ought  to  be  willing  to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  dirt,  smoke, 
tumult,  and  annoyance  of  various  kinds.  I  must  run  into  the 
country  when  the  town  gets  insupportable  to  me.  But  I  ought 
not  to  quit  hold  of  town.  To  live  in  cloth  worship  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  for  example — ^I  confess  I  should  hesitate 
between  Monmouth  Street  and  that.  Not  that,  I  should  say; 
anything  rather  than  that. 

To-day  I  have  lain  on  a  sofa  and  read  the  whole  history  of  the 
family  of  Carlyle.  Positively  not  so  bad  reading.  I  discover  there 
what  illustrious  genealogies  we  have  ;  a  whole  regiment  of  Thomas 
Oarlyles,  wide  possessions,  all  over  Annandale,  Cumberland,  Dur- 
ham, gone  all  now  into  the  uttermost  wreck,  absorbed  into  Doug- 
lasdom,  Drumlanrigdom,  and  the  devil  knows  what.  Two  of  us 
have  written  plays,  one  could  carve  organs,  sculpture  horses ;  Mi's. 
Jameson's  old  Carlyle  was  cousin  of  Bridekirk.  I  suppose  I,  too, 
must  have  been  meant  for  a  Duke,  but  the  means  were  dropped  in 
the  passage. 

He  had  small  respect  for  dukes  and  such-like,  and  per- 
haps Templand  would  not  have  answered  with  him  if  ho 
liad  kept  it ;  but  he  had  a  curious  pride  also  in  his  own 
family.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  his  own  fatlier 
was  the  actual  representative  of  the  Lords  Carlyle  of 
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Torthorwald ;  and,  thongh  he  langhed  when  he  spoke  of 
it,  be  was  clearly  not  displeased  to  know  that  he  hiEid  noble 
blood  in  him.  E.nstic  as  he  was  in  habits,  dress,  and  com- 
plexion, he  had  a  knightly,  chivalrous  temperament,  and 
fine  natural  courtesy ;  another  sure  sign  of  good  bi'eeding 
was  his  hand,  which  was  small,  perfectly  shaped,  with  long 
fine  fingers  and  aristocratic  finger-nails.  He  knew  well 
enough,  however,  that  with  him,  as  he  was,  pedigrees  and 
such-like  had  nothing  to  do.  The  descent  which  he  prized 
was  the  descent  from  pious  and  worthy  parents,  and  the 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  neighbouring  peasant  fam- 
ilies were  of  more  real  interest  to  him  than  aristocratic 
genealogies. 

To  Jane   Welsh  Carlyle. 

Sootflbrig :  May  8«  1843. 

My  dear  Wife, — ^This  is  to  be  the  last  note  I  write  to  you  from 
Scotebrig  on  the  present  oocasion.  Nothing  new  is  to  be  com- 
municated. The  day  has  passed  over  to  this  hour,  four  o'clock, 
without  recQidable  incident.  I  have  been  twice  upon  the  moor 
since  six,  when  I  awoke.  I  have  seen  poor  cattle  straying  over 
these  barren  bogs;  poor  ploughmen  toiling  in  the  red  fturow, 
their  ploughshares  gleaming  in  the  sun — a  most  innocuous  flash ; 
they  and  their  huts,  and  their  whole  existence  looking  sod,  almost 
X)athetio  to  me.  They  are  very  poor  in  x)erson,  poor  in  purpose, 
principle,  for  the  most  part  in  all  that  makes  the  wealth  of  a  man. 

Poor  devils  I  The  farmer  of  Stennybeok,  the  next  place  to  this, 
has  a  mother  stone-blind,  whom  I  remember  out  of  infancy  as  a 
brisk,  buxom  lass  that  sate  in  the  kirk  with  me.  Utter  poverty — 
financiering  equal  to  a  Chancellor's  of  the  Exchequer — has  at- 
tended them  these  many  years,  even  in  the  near  background  a 
gaol ;  and  now  yesterday  the  xxx>r  blind  woman,  searching  down 
some  heavy  chum  from  the  garret — ^f or  she  works  and  bustles  all 
over  the  house — ttunbled  through  a  trapdoor  and  nearly  killed 
herself.  Unfortunate  souls!  The  man  asked  Jamie  one  day, 
'  What  d'ye  think  will  come  of  me  ?  ^  Peel's  tariff  has  taken  some 
twenty  pounds  from  him,  and — ^his  Laird  is  rioting  through  the 
world  like  a  broken  blackguard.  I  am  wae  to  look  on  poor  old 
Annandale,  poor  old  England— the  devil  is  busy  with  us  alL 
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What  a  pity  a  man  oannot  sleep,  and  bo  live  something  like 
other  men  I  For  the  rest,  it  i$  no  secret  to  me  that  he  ought  still 
to  keep  a  bridle  on  himself,  and  not  let  insomnolence  nor  any 
other  perversity  drive  him  beyond  limits. 

Yesterday  I  got  my  hair  cropped,  partly  by  my  own  endeavonrs 
in  the  front,  chiefly  by  sister  Jenny's  in  the  rear.  I  fear  you  will 
think  it  rather  an  original  oat. 

It  was  on  Carlyle's  return  from  Scotland,  a  day  or  two 
after  the  date  of  this  last  letter,  that  he  paid  the  yisit  to 
Ungbj  of  wliich  Dean  Stanlqr  speaks  in  his  life  of  Dr. 
Arnold.  Arnold,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  written  to 
Carlyle  after  reading  the  ^  French  Revolution.'  He  had 
sympathised  warmly  also  with  his  tract  on  *  Chartism/ 
and  his  views  as  to  the  mights  or  rights  of  English  work- 
ing men.  Cromwell,  who  was  to  be  the  next  subject,  was 
equally  interesting  to  Arnold ;  and  hearing  that  Carlyle 
would  be  passing  Rugby,  he  begged  him  to  pause  on  the 
way,  when  they  could  examine  Naseby  field  together. 

Carlyle,  on  his  side,  had  much  personal  I'espect  for  the 
great  Arnold — ^for  Arnold  himself  as  a  man,  though  very 
little  for  his  opinions.  He  saw  men  of  ability  all  round 
him  professing  orthodoxy  and  holding  office  in  the 
Church,  while  they  regarded  it  merely  as  an  institution  of 
general  expediency,  with  which  their  private  convictions 
had  nothing  to  do.  Such  men  aimed  only  at  success  in 
the  world,  and  if  they  chose  to  sell  their  souls  for  it,  the 
article  which  they  parted  with  was  of  no  particular  value. 
But  Arnold  was  of  a  higher  stamp.  While  a  Liberal  iu 
politics  and  philosophy,  and  an  historical  student,  he 
j  imagined  himself  a  real  believer  in  the  Christian  religion, 
;  and  Carlyle  was  well  assured  that  to  men  of  Arnold's 
(  principles  it  had  no  ground  to  stand  on,  and  that  the  clear- 
sighted among  them  would,  before  long,  have  to  choose 
between  an  honest  abandonment  of  an  untenable  position 
and  a  trifling  witli  their  own  understandings,  which  must 
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soon  degenerate  into  conscions  insincerity.  Arnold,  Car- 
lyle  once  said  to  me,  was  happy  in  being  taken  away 
before  the  alternative  was  forced  upon  him.  He  died,  in 
fact,  six  weeks  after  the  visit  of  which  the  following 
letter  contains  the  account. 

To  Mrs,  Aiiken,  Dumfries, 

Chelsea :  May  10, 1842. 
I  had  from  Scotsbrig  appointed  to  pause  about  seventj  miles 
from  London,  and  pay  a  visit  to  a  certain  Oxford  digniiaiy  of  dis- 
tinction, one  Dr.  Arnold,  Master  of  Bugby  SchooL  I  would 
willingly  have  paid  five  pounds  aU  the  day  to  be  honourably  off; 
but  it  clearly  revealed  itself  to  me  *  thou  should'st  veritably  go,' 
so  at  Birmingham  I  booked  myself  and  went.  Bight  well  that  I 
did  so,  for  the  contrary  woidd  have  looked  like  the  work  a  fool ; 
and  the  people  all  at  Bugby  were  of  especial  kindness  to  me,  and 
X  was  really  glad  io  have  made  their  acquaintance.  Next  day  they 
drove  me  over  some  fifteen  miles  off  to  see  the  field  of  Naseby 
fight — Oliver  Cromwell's  chief  battle,  or  one  of  his  chief.  It  was 
a  grand  scene  for  me — ^Naseby.  A  venerable  hamlet,  larger  than 
Middlebie,  all  built  of  mud,  but  trim  with  high  peaked  roofs,  and 
two  feet  thick  of  smooth  thatch  on  them,  and  plenty  of  trees 
scattered  round  and  among.  It  is  built  as  on  the  brow  of  the 
Hagheads  at  Ecclefechan ;  Cromwell  lay  with  his  back  to  that, 
and  King  Cliarles  was  drawn  up  as  at  WuU  Welsh's — only  the 
Sinclair  buiii  must  be  mostly  dried,  and  the  hollow  much  wider 
and  deeper.  They  flew  at  one  another,  and  Cromwell  ultimately 
'  brashed  him  all  to  roons.*  I  plucked  two  gowans  and  a  cowslip 
from  the  burial  heaps  of  the  slain,  which  still  stand  as  heaps,  but 
sunk  away  in  the  middle.  At  seven  o'clock  they  had  me  home 
again,  diimered,  and  off  in  the  last  railway  train. 
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Betnm  io  London — Sees  the  House  of  Commons — ^Tachting  trip  to 
Ostend — Bathing  adventnre — Chnrch  at  Bmges — Hotel  at 
Ghent — ^Reflections  on  modem  music — ^Walk  through  the 
town — ^A  lace  girl — ^An  old  soldier — ^Artisans  at  dinner — The 
•Vigilant'  and  her  crew — Visit  from  Owen — Ride  in  the 
Eastern  counties — ^Ely  Cathedral — St.  Ives — Past  and  Present. 

Thb  season  was  not  over  when  Carlyle  was  again  at  home 
after  his  long  absence,  but  the  sad  occupations  of  the 
spring,  and  the  sad  thoughts  which  they  had  brought  M'itli 
them,  disinclined  him  for  society.  The  summer  opened 
with  heat.  He  had  a  room  arranged  for  him  at  tlie  to]) 
of  his  house  at  the  back,  looking  over  gai*dens  and  i-ed 
roofs  and  trees,  with  the  river  and  its  barges  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  Abbey  in  the  distance.  There  he  sate  and 
smoked,  and  read  books  on  Cromwell,  the  sight  of  Naseby 
having  brought  the  subject  back  out  of  ^  the  abysses.' 
Forster's  volumes  were  not  sent  back  to  him.  Visitors 
were  not  admitted,  or  were  left  to  be  entertained  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Jano  17. 
I  sit  here  (he  wrote  to  his  mother),  and  think  of  you  many  a  time 
and  of  all  imaginable  things.  I  say  to  myself,  <  Why  shoulds't  thou 
not  be  thankful  ?  CK>d  is  good ;  all  this  hf e  is  a  heavenly  miracle, 
great,  though  stem  and  sad.'  Poor  Jane  and  her  cousin  sit  in  the 
low  room  which  extends  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  house, 
and  has  windows  on  both  sides.  There  they  sew,  read,  see  com- 
pany, and  keep  it  out  of  my  way.  Poor  Jane  is  still  very  sad, 
takes  fits  of  crying,  and  is  perhaps  still  more  sorrowful  when  fidie 
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does  not  csrj,  I  tiy  to  get  her  advised  out  as  mnoh  as  possible. 
John  Sterling  is  come  to  London  for  these  two  weeks,  home  from 
Italy.  He  will  be  a  new  resource  to  her ;  she  Seems  to  get  no 
good  of  anything  but  the  sympathy  of  her  friends. 

Of  these  friends  the  most  actively  anxious  to  be  kind 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Boiler,  with  whom  Carlyle  had 
been  at  Einnaird.  Their  eldest  son,  Charles,  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  was  now  in  the  front  rank  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Eeginald,  the  youngest,  had  a  living  at  Tros- 
ton,  in  Suffolk,  with  a  roomy  parsonage.  His  f atlier  and 
mother  had  arranged  to  spend  July  and  August  there,  and 
they  pressed  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  go  with  them  for  change  of 
scene.  Mrs.  Carlyle  gratefully  consented.  She  liked 
Mrs.  Buller,  and  the  Bullers'  ways  suited  her.  It  was 
settled  that  they  were  to  go  first,  and  she  was  to  follow. 
Carlyle's  own  movements  were  left  doubtful.  He,  after 
so  long  an  interruption  of  his  work,  did  not  wish  to  move 
again  immediately ;  but  he  was  very  grateful  to  Mi's.  Bul- 
ler for  her  kindness  to  his  wife,  and  when  she  asked  liim 
in  return  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  her  son 
speak,  he  could  not  refuse.  He  had  never  been  there  be- ' '' 
fore ;  I  believe  he  never  went  again ;  but  it  was  a  thing 
to  see  once,  and  though  the  sight  did  not  inspire  him  with 
reverence,  he  was  amused,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it  to 
his  motlier. 

Mrs.  Bnller  made  me  go  the  other  night  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  hear  Charles  speak  on  the  Scotch  Church  question.  The 
Scotch  Church  question  was  found  to  be  in  a  wrong  condition  as 
ioformy  and  oould  not  come  on  till  the  5th  of  July.  It  struck  me 
as  the  strangest  place  I'  had  ever  sat  in,  that  same  house.  There 
was  a  humming  and  bustling,  so  that  .you  could  hear  nothing  for 
the  most  part ;  the  members  all  sitting  with  their  hats  on  talking 
to  one  another  J  coming  and  going.  You  only  saw  the  Speaker,  a 
man  in  an  immense  powdered  wig,  in  an  old-fashioned  elevated 
chair ;  and  half  heard  him  mumbling  '  Say  Aye,  Say  No.  The 
Ayes  have  it ;  *  passing  Bills  which  nobody  except  one  or  two 
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specially  concerned  oared  a  fig  abont,  or  was  at  xMdns  io  listen  to. 
When  a  good  speaker  rose,  or  an  important  man,  they  grew  a  little 
more  silent,  and  yon  could  hear.  Peel  was  there  and  on  his  feet. 
Poor  Peel !  he  is  really  a  clever-looking  man — ^laiige  substantial 
head,  Boman  nose,  massive  cheeks  with  a  wrinkle,  half  smile,  half 
sorrow  on  them,  considerable  trunk  and  stomach,  sufficient  stub- 
bom-looking  short  legs ;  altogether  an  honest  figure  of  a  man. 
He  had  a  dark-colored  surtout  on,  and  cotton  trousers  of  blue 
striped  jean.    A  curious  man  to  behold  under  the  summer  twilight. 

This  single  glance  into  the  legislative  sanctuary  satisfied 
Carlyle's  curiosity.  Once,  in  after  years,  on  some  invita- 
tion from  a  northern  borough,  he  did  for  a  few  moments 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  himself  belonging  to  it ;  but 
it  was  for  a  moment  only,  and  then  with  no  moi*e  than  a 
purpose  of  telling  Parliament  his  opinion  of  its  merits. 
For  it  was  his  fixed  conviction  that  in  that  place  lay  not 
the  strength  of  England,  but  the  weakness  of  England, 
and  that  in  time  it  would  become  a  question  which  of  the 
two  would  strangle  the  life  out  of  the  other.  Of  the  de- 
bating department  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this 
country  he  never  spoke  without  contempt.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  them  there  was  still  vigour  inherited  through 
the  traditions  of  a  great  past,  and  kept  alive  in  the  spirit 
of  the  public  service.  The  navy  especially  continued  a 
reality.  Having  seen  tlie  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Anarchies,  he  was  next  to  liave  a  sight  of  a  Queen^s  ship 
on  a  small  scale,  and  of  naval  discipline. 

The  thing  came  about  in  this  way.  He  could  not  work 
in  the  hot  weather,  and  doubtless  lamented  as  loud  as 
usual  about  it.  Stephen  Spring  Bice,  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  was  going  in  an  Admiralty  yacht  to  Ostend  on 
public  business.  The  days  of  steam  were  not  yet.  Tlie 
yacht,  a  cutter  of  the  largest  size,  was  lying  in  Margate 
roads.  Spring  Rice  and  his  younger  brother  were  to  join 
her  by  a  Thames  steamer  on  August  5,  and  the  night  be- 
fore they  invited  Carlyle  to  go  with  them.     Had  there 
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been  time  to  consider,  he  would  have  answered,  *  impossi- 
ble.' But  the  proposal  came  suddenly.  Mrs.  Cailyle, 
who  was  herself  going  to  Troston,  strongly  urged  its  ac- 
ceptance. The  expedition  was  not  to  occupy  more  than 
four  or  five  days.  Carlyle  was  always  well  at  sea.  In 
short,  he  agreed,  and  the  result  was  summed  up  in  a  nar- 
rative, written  in  his  very  best  style,  which  he  termed 
'  The  Shortest  Tour  on  Record.'  He  was  well,  he  was  in 
good  humour ;  he  was  flung  suddenly  among  scenes  and 
people  entirely  new.  Of  all  men  whom  I  have  ever 
known,  he  had  the  greatest  power  of  taking  in  and  remem- 
benng  the  minute  particulars  of  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
and  of  then  reproducing  them  in  language.  The  tour,  if 
one  of  the  shortest,  is  also  therefore  one  of  the  most  vivid. 
It  opens  with  an  account  of  the  run  down  the  river,  the 
steamer,  the  passengers,  Heme  Bay,  Margate,  &c  The 
yacht  was  waiting  at  anchor  with  her  long  pennon  flying. 
As  the  steamer  stopped  the  yacht's  galley  came  alongside. 
Tlie  Spring  Rices  and  Carlyle  stepped  into  it  and  were 
rowed  on  board,  and  he  made  his  first  experience  of  an 
English  cruiser,  of  a  type  which  is  now  extinct. 

The  cutter  '  Vigilant/  which  rocked  here  upon  the  waters,  is  a 
smart  little  trim  ship  of  some  250  tons,  rigged,  fitted,  kept  and 
navigated  in  the  highest  style  of  English  seacraf t ;  made  every 
way  for  sailing  fast,  thai  she  may  catch  smugglers.  Outside  and 
inside,  in  famitore,  equipment,  action,  and  look,  she  seemed  a 
model — clean  all  as  a  lady's  workbox. 

The  party  dined  on  board.  They  were  not  to  sail  till 
the  moining  tide.  The  lights  of  Margate  looked  inviting 
in  the  height  of  its  season,  and  they  went  on  shore  to 
strewn  about  and  look  at  the  sights.  !N^or  look  at  them 
only,  for  they  were  tempted  into  the  ball-room,  when  the 
Master  of  Ceremonies  came  instantly  with  oflFers  of  fair 
partners.  Cai'lyle  looked  on  grimly ;  but  Stephen  Spring 
Rice  whirled  away  into  waltzes,  quadrilles,  country-dances 
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— not  to  be  moved  from  the  place  till  the  rooms  were  to 
be  closed.  ^  Auld  Robin  Gray '  was  sung  as  a  finale  by  '  a 
very  ill-looking  woman.'  It  was  by  this  time  midnight. 
They  went  back  to  the  yacht  and  turned  in.  The  anchor 
was  up  shortly  after,  and  before  dawn  they  were  far  on 
their  way.  '  My  sleep,'  Carlyle  says,  '  was  a  sleep  as  of 
hospitals,  of  men  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  a  confused  tumult, 
a  shifting  from  headache  to  headache.'  After  three  hours 
he  gave  it  up  and  went  on  deck,  when  he  found  the  cutter 
flying  through  the  water.  By  breakfast  they  had  run 
down  the  land — ^by  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  were 
off  Ostend.  Even  now  such  vessels  as  the  'Vigilant,' 
with  a  stiff  breeze,  can  hold  their  own  with  a  swift  screw 
steamer,  while  they  have  the  advantage  infinitely  in  com- 
fort and  cleanliness. 

Ostend  itself,  with  its  harbbur,  its  Douane,  streets,  ram- 
parts, hotels,  shop-boys  and  shop-girls,  is  described  at 
length  and  very  humorously.  I  select  a  single  incident 
only.  They  landed  in  the  morning,  and  wandered  about 
the  town.  They  were  to  go  on  by  train  to  Bniges  after  a 
midday  dinner.  The  weather  was  hot.  The  Spring 
Kices  were  busy  sight-seeing.  Carlyle  thought  he  would 
prefer  a  bathe,  and  forgot,  or  did  not  know,  the  regula- 
tions.    He  must  himself  tell  what  befell  him. 

I  passed  over  an  unpaved  part  of  the  height,  and  soon  sloped 
down  to  the  sand  beach .  where  the  machines  stood  ;  where  some 
score  of  ragged  women  sat  sorting  and  freshening  the  saU  towels, 
some  cheering  themselves  with  a  loud  song  the  while ;  when  di- 
rectly a  freckled  fignre,  with  tow  hair,  barefoot  and  in  blue  blouse, 
volunteered  in  some  kind  of  patois  to  do  the  bathing,  and  straight- 
way showed  me  into  his  machine  and  shut  the  door.  • 

I  was  stripped  and  ready  by  the  time  the  blue-blouse's  quad- 
ruped, one  of  the  wretchedest  garrons  now  alive,  came  to  drag  me 
in.  I  was  dragged  in  nevertheless.  I  opened  my  door  and 
plunged  forward  to  one  of  the  most  delicious  tepid  sea  baths, 
though  as  yet  somewhat  shallow.    Alas  !  I  made  only  some  three 
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plnnges  and  a  stroke  or  two  of  swimming,  when  the  bine  blouse, 
in  a  state  not  far  from  distraction,  came  riding  into  the  waves  after 
me,  vociferating  with  nplifted  hand  I  knew  not  what.  Wow  I 
Gow  I  Wow !  Nay  at  length  something  like  Police !  Wow  I  Gow  I 
and  evidently  expressing  the  intensest  desire  that  I  should  come 
oat  of  the  water  again.  Clearly  I  had  no  alternative,  with  a  man 
in  blue  blouse  mounted  in  that  manner.  On  entering  I  could  not 
but  burst  into  laughing.  I  found  that,  men  and  women,  we  were 
all  bathing  here  in  a  heap,  and  that  among  my  apparatus  were  not 
only  two  huckaback  towels,  but  a  jacket  and  breeches  of  blue 
gingham,  which  I  decidedly  ought  to  have  put  on  first.  My 
three  plunges,  however,  were  enough,  highly  beneficial — and  no 
Police  Gow-wow,  as  it  chanced,  had  meddled  with  me. 

Dinger  followed,  and  then  the  railway  in  the  August 
afternoon  to  Bniges ;  Carlyle  sketching  the  landscape  on 
his  memory  as  he  went. 

Sand  downs  and  stagnating  piarshes,  producing  nothing  but 
heath,  but  sedges,  docks,  marsh-mallows,  and  miasmata — so  it  layby 
nature ;  but  the  industry  of  man,  the  assiduous,  unwearied  motion 
of  how  many  spades,  pickaxes,  hanmiers,  wheel-barrows,  mason's 
trowels,  and  the  thousandfold  industrial  tools  have  made  it — this! 
A  thing  that  will  grow  grass,  potherbs,  warehouses,  Bubens's  pic- 
tures, churches  and  cathedrals.  Long  before  CaBsai^s  time  of 
swords  the  era  of  spades  had  ushered  itself  in,  and  was  busy. 
Tools  and  the  Man  I  '  Arms  and  the  Man '  is  but  a  small  song  in 
oomparison.  Honour  to  yon,  ye  long  forgotten  generations,  from 
whom  at  this  moment  we  have  our  bread  and  clothing  I  Not  a 
delver  among  you  that  dug  out  one  shovelful  of  a  marsh  drain  but 
was  doing  us  a  good  turn. 

Bruges  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  become  the  '  Venice  of  the 
North,'  had  its  ships  on  every  sea.  The  most  important  city  in 
these  latitudes  was  founded  in  a  soil  which,  as  Coleridge,  with  a 
poor  sneer,  declares  was  not  of  God's  making,  but  of  man's.  All 
the  more  credit  to  man,  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor. 

The  eye,  Carlyle  often  says,  sees  only  what  it  brings 
with  it  the  means  of  seeing.  The  ordinary  London  trav- 
eller on  the  road  between  Ostend  and  Bruges  perceives  a 
country  finely  cultivated.  lie  is  pleased  to  approve  ;  ob- 
serves tliat  these  foreigners  are  not  so  backward  as  might 
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have  been  expected,  and  that  is  all ;  Carljle  saw  all  that, 
and  saw  all  that  lay  behind  it — a  miracle  of  human  indus- 
try, two  millenniums  of  human  history. 

As  they  walked  from  the  station  through  the  streets  of 
tl) at  strange  old  city,  they  were  themselves  jobjects  of  ad- 
miration to  the  inhabitants.     He  goes  on : — 

The  Captain  ^  and  I  had  a  rational  English  costume,  different, 
vet  not  greatly  different,  from  theirs ;  but  the  costiune  of  onr  two 
bi*ethren  did  seem  to  myself  astonishing ;  the  Home  Ck>mmissioner 
in  a  pair  of  coarsest  blue  shag  trousers,  with  a  horrible  blue  shag 
spencer  without  waistcoat,  and  a  scanty  blue  cap  on  his  head,  had 
a  inilj  flibustier  air.  The  good  Charles  had  a  low-crowned,  broad- 
brimmed  glazed  hat,  ugliest  of  hats,  and  one  of  those  amazing  sack 
coats  which  the  English  dandies  have  taken  to  wear,  the  make  of 
which  is  the  simplest.  One  straight  sack  to  hold  your  body,  two 
smaller  sacks  on  top  for  the  arms,  and  by  way  of  a  collar  a  hem. 
The  earliest  tailor  on  the  earth  would  make  his  coat  even  so  ;  and 
the  Bond  Street  snip  has  returned  to  that  as  elegance.  Oh,  in- 
effable snip  of  Bond  Street,  what  a  thing  art  thou ! 

In  the  Market-place  they  passed  an  authentic  *  Tree  of 
Liberty,'  which  had  been  planted  in  1794,  and  was  still 
growing.  Carlyle  patted  it  with  his  hand  as  they  went  by. 
He  admired  greatly  the  qu'aint  old  buildings,  the  pretty 
women  neatly  dressed.  Among  the^iildren  he  emptied 
his  pockets  of  his  loose  money.  The  dooi^of  a  magnificent 
church  stood  open.     They  entered  in  the  eTening  light. 

Few  things  (he  says)  which  I  have  seen  were  mox^^J^P^^^ssive. 
Enormous  high  arched  roofs— I  suppose,  not  higher  ttt*"^  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  far  more  striking  to  me,  for  they  wen^*®*™^ly 
in  use  here — soaring  to  a  height  that  dwarfed  all  else  ;  grip**  ^^ 
altar-pieces  with  sculpture,  wooden  carvings  hanging  in  V^^"*"^* 
pillars,  balusti-ades  of  white  marble  edged  with  black  marfcl®»  Pi®" 
tures,  inscriptions,  bronze  gates  of  chapels,  shrines  andV^^**^^® 
tablets  ;  above  all,  actual  human  creatures  bent  in  devotionV^^^®» 
counting  their  beads  with  open  eyes,  or  as  in  still  deeper  pi 
covered  by  their  black  scarfs— for  they  were  mostly  ^omen- 

'  The  oaptian  of  tlie  yacht,  who  bad  aooompaoied  them. 
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only  their  little  pointed  shoe  soles  distinct  to  yon ;  all  this  with 
the  yellow  evening  sunlight  falling  down  over  and  beneath  the  new 
and  ancient  tombs  of  the  dead ;  it  struck  me  dumb,  and  I  cared 
nothing  for  Bubens  or  Yandyck  canvases  iirhile  this  living  painted 
canvas  hung  here  before  me  on  the  bosom  of  eternity.  The  Mass 
was  over,  but  these  worshippers,  it  seemed,  still  loitered.  You 
could  not  say  from  their  air  that  they  were  without  devotion — yet 
they  were  painful  to  mo.  The  fat  priests,  in  whose  real  sincerUy^ 
not  in  whose  sincere  canit  I  had  more  difficulty  in  believing,  were 
worse  than  paLofuL  I  had  a  kind  of  hatred  of  them,  a  desife  to 
kick  them  into  the  canals  unless  they  ceased  their  fooling. 

Things  are  long-lived,  and  God  above  appoints  their  term.  Yet ' 
when  the  brains  of  a  thing  have  been  out  for  three  centmies  and 
odd,  one  does  wish  that  it  would  be  kind  enough  to  die.  The 
tonsures  of  these  priests,  I  observed,  were  very  small,  not  bigger 
than  a  good  crown-piece  of  English  coin.  They  wore  on  the 
streets  a  horrid  three-cornered  shovel  for  hat,  a  black  serge  or 
cloth  pelisse,  exactly  like  a  woman's,  some  sasheries  about  their 
nasty  thick  waists,  and  a  narrow  scarf  of  black  silk — about  a  triple 
ribbon  of  silk — ^hanging  down  right  behind  from  their  haunches, 
sometimes  from  the  veiy  neck— oftenest  veiy  ugly  men,  and  far 
too  fat.  At  bottom  one  cannot  wish  these  men  kicked  into  the 
canals,  for  what  would  follow  were  they  gone  ?  Atheistic  Bent- 
hamism, French  Editorial  'rights  of  man,'  and  '  Grande  Nation.' 
That  is  a  far  worse  thing,  a  far  unti*uer  thing.  €k>d  pity  the  gen- 
eration in  which  you  have  to  see  deluded  and  deluding  simulacra^ 
Tartuffee  and  semi-Tartuffes,  and  to  slay  the  uplifted  foot,  and  not 
kick  them  into  the  canal,  but  go  away  near  weeping  in  silence — 
alone — alone  I 

He  often  ferociously  insisted  that  he  knew  notbinfi^ 
about  the  fine  arts,  and  wished  to  know  nothing.  His 
abhorrence  of  cant  was  particularly  active  in  this  depart- 
ment; aware  as  he  was  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who 
talked  most  fluently  about  it  were  talking  mere  words. 
But  he  had  as  good  an  eye  as  any  man,  and  could  admire 
wisely  what  deserved  to  be  admired. 

In  the  second  church  we  entered  there  was,  among  much  else 
of  the  sort,  a  marble  Mother  and  Ohild,  by  Michael  Angelo; 
probably  the  most  impressive  piece  d  scnlptuie  I  ever  saw. 
Vol.  III.— 16 
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Michael  Angelo  had  made  it  for  some  Italioa  oharoh.  On  its 
passage,  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  captured  by  some  Flemish 
sea-king  and  given  to  this  church,  where  it  stands  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  may  long  stand.  The  treatment  of  the  eyes  is 
singular,  the  lids  as  if  half  shut-^Angelo's  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  of  stone  eyes.  The  sculptural,  finish,  I  suppose,  is  per- 
fect, or  the  nearest  perfection  man  has  yet  reached.  The  skin 
glistens  sleek,  waves  with  a  softness  as  of  very  skin.  The  air  of 
the  mother's  face  has  something  of  Bachael  the  actress  :  narrow, 
Jewish,  though  not  quite  so  narrow  and  Jewish ;  bending,  with  an 
air  of  sorrow,  of  infinite  earnestness,  over  her  little  boy,  who  stands 
before  her  supported  by  her.  The  boy's  face  struck  me  not  less  ; 
a  soft,  child's  face,  yet  with  a  pride  in  it,  with  a  noble  courage  in 
it,  as  of  a  young  lion.  There  is  a  child  hand,  and  a  mother's 
hand,  which  I  suppose  it  might  be  difficult  to  match. 

The  travellers'  time  was  short,  and  there  was  much  to 
do  in  it.  The  afternoon  and  evening  were  allowed  to 
Bruges.  At  dusk  they  proceeded  by  railway  to  Ghent, 
where  they  proposed  to  sleep  at  the  Hotel  de  Flandi*e. 
But,  for  one  of  them,  to  propose  was  easier  than  to  exe- 
cnte^  The  night  was  sultry.  The  open  window  of  Car- 
lyle's  bed-room  looked  into  a  courtyard  with  its  miscel- 
laneous noises;  and  at  four  o'clock,  with  day  breaking 
and  the  church  bells  bursting  out,  he  grew  desperate  and 
got  up.     He  exclaims : — 

How  the  ear  of  man  is  tortured  in  this  terrestrial  planet !  Go 
where  you  will,  the  cock's  shrill  clarion,  the  dog's  harsh  watch 
note,  not  to  speak  of  the  melody  of  jackasses,  and  on  sti'eets,  of 
wheel-barrows,  wooden  clogs,  loud-voiced  men,  perhaps  watch- 
men, break  upon  the  hapless  brain ;  and,  as  if  all  was  not  enough, 
'  the  Piety  of  the  Middle  Ages '  has  founded  tremendous  bells ; 
and  the  hollow  triviality  of  the  present  age — far  worse — has  every- 
where instituted  the  piano  !  Why  are  not  at  least  all  those  cocks 
and  cockerils  boiled  into  soup,  into  everlasting  silence?  Oi*,  if 
the  Devil  some  good  night  should  take  his  hammer  and  smite  in 
shivers  all  and  every  piano  of  our  European  world,  so  that  in 
broad  Europe  there  were  not  one  piano  left  soundable,  would  the 
harm  be  great  ?  Would  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  relief  be  con- 
siderable ?    For  once  that  you  hear  any  real  music  from  a  piano, 
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do  yon  not  flye  htmdred  times  hear  mere  artistio  somerBets,  dis- 
tracted jangling,  and  the  hapless  pretence  o£. music?  Let  him 
that  has  lodged  waU  neighbour  to  an  operatic  artist  of  stringed 
mnsic  saj. 

This  miserable  jonng  woman  that  now  ill  the  next  honse  to  me 
speeds  all  her  yonng,  bright  days,  not  in  leamimg  to  dam  stock- 
ings, sew  shirts,  bake  pastry,  or  any  art,  mystery,  or  business  that 
will  profit  herself  or  others ;  not  even  in  amnsing  herself  or  skix>- 
ping  on  the  grassplots  with  laughter  of  her  mates ;  but  simply 
and  solely  in  raging  from  dawn  to  dusk,  to  night  and  midnight, 
on  a  hapless  piano,  which  it  is  evident  she  will  never  in  this  world 
learn  to  render  more  musical  than  a  pair  of  barn-fanners  I  The 
miserable  young  female  I  The  sound  of  her  through  the  wall  is 
to  me  an  emblem  of  the  whole  distracted  misery  of  this  age ;  and 
her  barn-fanners*  rhythm  becomes  all  too  significant. 

So  meditated  Carlyle,  as  he  eat  smoking  at  the  window 
of  liis  room  in  the  Hotel  de  Flandre  at  Ghent,  and  watch- 
ing the  dawn  spread  over  the  chimney-pots.  An  omnibus 
rolled  slowly  out  of  the  gate  of  the  yard ;  an  old  ostler 
sat  mendins:  a  saddle  on  a  bench.  The  bedroom  windows 
all  round  the  court  were  wide  open,  through  which  might 
be  seen  the  usual  litter,  and  in  one  instance  for  a  moment 
a  pretty  young  lady  in  a  dressing-gown.  He  tried  to  sleep 
again  when  his  pipe  and  his  reflections  were  done,  and 
had  half  succeeded  when  the  great  bell  of  St.  MichaePs 
boomed  out  close  by,  and  threw  him  broad  awake  again, 
thinking  how  perhaps  Philip  Van  Artevelde  had  listened 
to  that  very  same  bell ;  and  *  how  the  pealing  of  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  fii'st  sound  that  had  struck  the  ear  of  the  in- 
fant who  was  afterwards  Charles  V. 

After  breakfast  the  party  separated  on  tbeir  various  er- 
rands, liaving  fixed  on  a  spot  wliei'e  tliey  were  to  meet  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon.  The  rendezvous  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  Carlyle,  not  sorry  to  escape  from  picture  gal- 
leries, passed  his  morning  alone,  wandering  about  the  city, 
looking  at  the  people,  atid  straying  into  an  occasional 
church.     At  the  Cathedral  he  says : — 
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I  fonnd  a  large  Bqaadron  of  priests  and  singen  busy  chanting 
Mass — ^a  Mass  for  the  dead,  I  understood.  The  sound  of  them 
was  as  a  loud,  not  unmelodious  bray  in  Tarious  notes  of  the  gamut, 
from  clamorous,  eager  sound  of  petitioning,  down  to  the  depths 
of  bass  resignation,  awe,  or  acquiescence,  which,  reverberating 
from  the  vast  roof  and  walls,  was,  or  might  at  one  time  have  been, 
a  veiy  appropriate  thing.  I  grudge  terribly  to  listen  to  any '  office 
for  the  dead '  as  to  a  piece  of  an  opera.  The  priests  while  I  was 
there  took  their  departure,  '  filthy  hallions,'  by  a  side  passage, 
each  with  a  small  bow  towards  the  altar,  and  left  the  rest  of  the 
affair  to  an  effective  enough  squadron  of  singers  and  trumpet  or 
bassoon  men,  who  were  seated  gravely  at  work  in  their  wooden 
pews  in  the  choir.  Aloft  and  around,  as  I  perambulated  the  aisles, 
where  some  few  poor  people  seemed  fidntly  joining  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  view  was  magnificent.  The  noisy,  hoarse  growling  of 
the  Mass,  roaring  through  these  time-honoured  spaces,  and  still 
calling  itself  worship  I  Ach  GoU  !  Turner  says,  the  Lama  Liturgy 
in  Thibet,  which  often  goes  on  all  night,  is  likewise  disting^shed 
for  its  noise ;  harsh,  but  deep,  mournfully  oppressive,  and  reminds 
you  of  the  Mass. 

In  an  outer  corner  of  this  Cathedi-al,  opening  from  a  solitary 
street  in  the  real*,  I  found  a  little  chapel  with  an  old  Gothic-ai'ch 
door,  which  stood  open.  Approaching,  I  found  it  a  little  closet  of 
a  place,  perhaps  some  ten  feet  square  and  fifteen  high.  In  the 
wall  right  opposite  the  entrance  was  a  little  niche,  dizened  round 
with  ctirtains,  laces,  votive  tablet  of  teeth,  &c. ;  at  the  side  of  it, 
within  this  niche,  sate  a  dizened  paltry  doll,  some  three  feet  long^ 
done  with  paint,  ribbons,  and  ruffles.  This  was  the  Mother  of 
God.  On  the  left  of  it  lay  a  much  smaller  doll  (literally,  they 
were  dolls  such  as  children  have).  This  was  itself  God.  Good 
heavens!  Oh,  ancient  earth  and  sky!  Before  this  pair  of  dolls 
sate,  in  very  deed,  some  half-dozen  women,  not  of  the  lowest  class, 
some  of  them  with  young  children,,  busy  counting  their  beads,  ap- 
plying themselves  to  prayer.  I  gazed  speechless — not  in  anger. 
An  aged  woman  in  decent  black  hood,  perhaps  a  man,  sate  in  a 
little  sentry-box  in  the  comer,  looking  on  through  a  small  window, 
silently  superintending  the  place.  They  bowed  to  her  before  going 
out  when  their  devotions  were  done.  While  I  stood  here  for  a 
moment  there  entered  a  stunted  crooked-looking  man,  of  the  most 
toilwom  down-pressed  aspect,  though  still  below  middle  age.  He 
had  the  coarse  sabots,  leathern  straps  on  him,  like  a  chainnan  or 
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parier ;  bis  hands  hard,  crooked,  black,  tbe  Dails  nearly  all  gone, 
hardly  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  nail  belonging  to  each  finger — 
f  rait  of  sore  labour  all  his  days  and  all  his  father's  days,  the  most 
perfect  image  of  a  poor  drudge.  He,  poor  drudge  I  put  tw6  of  his 
homy  fingers  into  the  holy  water,  dabbed  it  on  his  brow,  and, 
folding  the  black  bom  hands,  sank*  on  both  his  knees  to  pray. 
The  low  black  head  and  small  brow,  nailless  fingers,  face  and  as- 
pect like  the  poorest  Irishman,  praying  to  the  two  dolls  there ! 
You  had  to  stand  speechless.  Uhomms  ett  absurde.  At  the  door 
sate  squatted  a  poor  beggar  woman,  to  whom  I  gave  my  sou  and 
walked  off. 

Strolling  aimlessly  on,  he  next  found  himself  in  a  street 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  which  reminded  him  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  inhabited  by  a  population  '  equal  in  wretch- 
edness to  the  worst  of  a  British  large  town,'  squalid, 
hungry,  hopeless,  miserable.  Yet,  even  there,  human 
grace  was  not  wholly  absent.  The  next  passage  is  like  a 
page  from  the  '  Sentimental  Journey  : ' — 

One  clean  house,  and  perhaps  only  one,  I  noticed  in  the  street. 
An  elderly,  or  rather  oldish  young,  woman  sat  working  lace  here 
with  her  green  pillow  and  pattern  marked  on  it  with  many  pins, 
which  she  shifted  according  to  need,  and  some  fifty  or  sixty  sUm 
little  thread  bobbins,  which  she  kept  dancing  hither  and  thither 
round  and  among  the  said  pins  on  her  pattern  figure  with  aston- 
ishing celerity.  ^  Kan  nit  vei'stakn,*  answered  she,  when  I  said 
*  Dentelle.*  Her  messin  dog  barked,  but  was  rebuked  by  her,  and 
she  seemed  to  like  that  I  should  watch  her  a  little.  Poor  '  oldish- 
voung  girl  I '  I  could  see  how  it  was  with  her.  She  had  missed 
i<etting  mamed  :  perhaps  by  '  misfortune ; '  and  now  retreated  to 
this  small  shelter,  which,  and  all  in  it,  she  kept  clean  as  a  new 
penny.  She  was  to  plait  lace  for  the  rest  of  her  time  in  this  world. 
I  laid  a  half -franc  on  her  pillow,  and  went  pensively  my  way. 

Carlyle's  grimly  tender  face  and  iignre  with  this  poor 
Ghent  lace-girl  would  make  a  pretty  picture,  if  any  artist 
called  to  draw  it.  Perhaps  the  next  scene  would  be  even 
better : — 

Aloft,  at  the  north-west  extremity,  stands  the  Ahbaye  de  8i, 
Pierre,  part  of  it  still  a  church,  the  rest  of  it  still  a  barracks  and 
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an  elevated  esplanade.  An  acAirate-looking  steel-gray  man,  whom 
I  spoke  to  here,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  informed  me  that  he 
was  an  (xnden  militaire  (poor  Belgian  half-pay  lientenant,  I  sap- 
pose),  and  had  fought  against  us  English  and  the  Duke  of  York 
in  1793.  ^Yous  I'avez  bien  battu,'  I  answered ;  'et  enlin  c'est  ce 
qn'il  a  m6rit6.  U  n'avait  que  rester  chez  lui  alors,  je  pense.' 
The  steel-grey  man  squeezed  my  hand  at  x^ftrting.  Poor  ancieu 
momie  milUaire  !  Precisely  where  the  town  ended,  in  the  rear  of  a 
brown  cottage,  stood  a  young  woman,  dabble  dabbling  with  linens 
in  a  wash-tub.  Conquering  heroes  perambulate  the  world  where 
so  much  is  going  on,  and  this  is  thy  share  in  its  history.  Good- 
bye to  thee,  my  gir],  and  see  thou  do  thy  washing  lionestly.  It 
will  then  be  well  with  thee,  and  better  than  with  most  quack  ego- 
ists, never  so  conquering. 

He  made  his  way  back,  looking  for  liis  friends,  to  the 
centre  of  the  city. 

Soon  after  noon,  the  working  people,  generally  in  cleanish 
blouses,  came  along  the  street  I  was  in,  for  dinner.  Ck>tton  peo- 
ple, I  supposed.  About  a  half  were  women,  also  very  clean  and 
decent-looking.  I  sate  down  amidst  the  trees  in  the  chief  square, 
called  Place  dCArmeSy  where  now,  also,  labourers  were  sitting  at 
dinner.  Their  wivos  or  some  little  boy  had  brought  it  out  to 
them.  In  all  cases  it  appeared  to  consist  of  two  parts — a  coarse 
brown  jug  containing  liquor, .  soup,  of tenest  beer,  or  skimmed 
milk,  flanked  by  a  slice  or  two  of  black  rye  bread.  This  formed 
the  outflank  of  the  repast.  The  main  battle  was  a  coarse  brown 
stewpan  of  glazed  crockery,  narrower  at  the  top.  like  a  kind  of 
small  rude  hemisphere  of  a  dish,  which  unifomuy  contained  po- 
tatoes stewed  with  bits  of  broken  coarse  meal,  all  in  a  moist  state, 
eaten  Tavenously  with  a  pewter  fork.  The  dishes,  I  judged,  had 
all  been  cooked  in  some  common  oven  for  a  sou  or  so  oacli. 
The  good  wife  had  sate  by  in  a  composed  sorrowfully  satisfied  way 
seeing  her  good  man  eat.  What  he  left,  before  taking  to  the  li- 
quor jug,  he  carelessly  handed  her,  and  she  ate  it  with  much  more 
neatness,  though  also  willingly  enough.  Good  motherkin !  But 
the  appetite  of  the  male  sex  was  something  great.  A  man  not  far 
from  me,  a  weak-built  figui*e,  almost  withotU  chin,  shovelled  and 
forked  with  astonishing  alacrity  out  of  his  stewpan,  his  protrusive 
eyes  flashing  all  the  while,  and  his  loose  eyebrows  shuttling  and 
jerking  at  every  stroke,  the  whole  face  of  him  a  devouring  Chi- 
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mffiia.  He  gave  the  remnant — a  small  one,  I  doubt — to  his  boy, 
snatched  ap  the  black  bread,  and  made  a  cat  in  it  at  the  first  bite 
equal  to  a  moderate  horse-shoe.  Poor  fellows !  They  all  wiped 
their  mouths,  I  could  see,  with  some  kind  of  dim  cotton  hander- 
chief ,  drawn  from  their  blouses  for  that  end.  They  tumbled 
themselves  down  for  half  an  hour  of  deepest  ambrosial  sleep. 

The  cafes,  the  clubs,  the  fine  houses,  the  west  end  of 
Ghent  with  its  fashionable  occupants,  are  described  not 
unkindly,  but  as  of  inferior  interest  to  the  working  people. 
All  that  may  be  passed  over,  and  indeed  the  rest  of  the 
adventures,  for  little  remains  to  tell. 

He  and  his  friends,  who  had  spent  their  day  in  the 
picture  galleries,  met  duly  at  the  table-cThote  dinner.  At 
five  in  the  evening  they  were  in  the  train,  and  at  midnight 
in  their  berths  on  board  their  yacht,  running  out  into  the 
North  Sea.  The  wind  fell  in  the  morning,  and  they  were 
becalmed.  They  sighted  the  North  Foreland  before  night, 
but  the  air  was  still  light ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  next 
day  that  they  were  fairly  in  the  river.  Then  a  rattling 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  '  Vigilant,'  with  her  vast  main- 
sail, her  vast  balloon  jib,  with  all  the  canvas  set  which 
she  could  carry,  fiew  through  the  water,  passing  sailing 
vessels,  passing  steamers,  passing  everything.  They  car- 
ried on  as  if  they  were  entered  for  a  racing  cup.  The 
jib,  of  too  light  material  for  such  hard  driving,  split  with 
a  report  like  a  cannon.  Carlyle  saw  *  the  Captain's  eyes 
twinkle ;  no  other  change.'  In  ten  minutes  the  flying 
wreck  was  gathered  in,  another  jib  was  set  and  standing 
in  place  of  it,  and  the  yacht  sped  on  as  before.  *  To  see 
men  so  perfect  in  their  craft,  fit  for  their  work,  and  fitly 
ordered  to  it,'  was  a  real  consolation  to  him.  Tliere  was 
something  still  left  in  the  public  service  of  England  which 
had  survived  Parliamentary  eloquence.  They  anchored 
at  Deptford,  and  the  gig  was  lowered  to  take  the  party  up 
to  London. 
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Five  rowers  with  a  boatswain ;  men  nnsarpassable,  I  ^o  not 
doubt,  in  boat  navigation,  strong  tall  men,  all  clean  shaved, 
clean  washed,  in  clean  bine  trousers,  in  massive  clean  check  shirts, 
their  black  neckcloths  tied  round  their  waists,  their  large  clean 
brown  hands,  cunning  in  the  craft  of  the  sea — it  was  a  kind  of  joy 
to  look  at  it  alL  In  few  minutes  they  shot  us  into  the  Custom 
House  stairs,  and  here,  waving  our  mild  farewells,  ourtraveFs  his- 
tory concluded.  Thus  had  kind  destiny  projected  us  rocket-wise 
for  a  little  space  into  the  clear  blue  of  heaven  and  freedom.  Thus 
again  were  we  swiftly  reabsorbed  into  the  great  smoky,  simmering 
crater,  and  London's  soot  volcano  had  again  recovered  us. 

His  wife  was  still  at  Cheyne  Bow  when  he  came  back. 
The  day  after— August  10 — she  went  ofif  on  the  promised 
visit  to  the  Bullers  at  Troston,  of  which  she  gives  an  ac- 
count so  }iiiinorons  in  the  '  Letters  and  Memorials.'  Her 
husband  stayed  behind  with  a  lialf  purpose  of  following 
her  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  occupied  Iiimself  in 
writing  down  the  story  of  liis  flight  into  the  other  world, 
the  h'ghtest  and  brightest  of  all  tourist  diaries.  He  gave 
five  days  to  it,  seeing  few  visitors  in  his  wife's  absence. 
One  new  acquaintance,  however,  he  did  make  in  tliose 
days,  or,  rather,  one  was  offered  for  acceptance,  which  he 
always  afterwards  counted  among  his  good  possessions. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Cctrlt/le,  at  Troston. 

Chelnea :  Friday,  Angiut  30,  1843. 
The  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  evening,  I  had  fallen  asleep  on 
the  sofa :  a  loud  door-knock  woke  me ;  in  the  twilight,  the  tea 
standing  on  the  table,  a  man  entered  in  white  trousers,  whom 
Helen  (not  the  servant)  named — CBdipus  knows  what !  some  mere 
mumble.  In  my  dim  condition  I  took  him  for  Mackintosh :  '  he 
was  empowered  to  call  on  me  by  Miss  Fox,  of  FalnK>uth.'  He  got 
seated ;  disclosed  himself  as  a  man  of  huge,  coarse  head,  with  pro- 
jecting brow  and  chin,  like  a  cheese  in  the  last  quarter,  with  a  pair 
of  large  protrusive  glittering  eyes,  which  he  did  not  direct  to  me 
or  to  anybody,  but  sate  staring  into  the  blue  vague.  There  he  sate 
and  talked  in  a  copious  but  altogether  vague  way,  like  a  man  lect* 
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luing,  like  a  man  homed,  embarrassed,  and  not  knowing  well  what 
to  do.  I  thought  with  myself,  '  Good  heavens  !  can  this  be  some 
vagrant  Yankee,  lion-himting  insipidity,  biped  perhaps  escaped 
from  Bedlam,  coming  in  upon  me  by  stealth  ? '  He  talked  a  minute 
longer.  He  proved  to  be  Owen,  the  geological  anatomist,  a  man 
of  real  faculty,  whom  I  had  wished  to  see.  My  recognition  of  him 
issued  in  peals  of  laughter,  and  I  got  two  hours  of  excellent  talk 
out  of  him— a  man  of  real  ability,  who  could  tell  me  innumerable 
things.  After  his  departure  I  asked  Helen  what  she  had  called 
him.  *  She  did  not  know ;  but  was  quite  sure  it  was  his  right 
name,  at  any  rate.'  What  an  assistant  this^  little  damsel  would 
have  been  to  Adam  when  names  were  just  beginning ! 

The  more  Carlyle  thought  of  Owen  the  better  he  liked 
him,  and  the  more  grateful  he  felt  to  Miss  Fox  for  the  ac- 
quisition. Sterling  had  known  Owen  at  Falmontli,  where 
he  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Foxes.  Carlyle  wrote  to  him 
about  it. 

To  John  Sterling, 

Chelsea:  AuguBtSQ. 
Your  friend  Owen,  the  naturalist,  came  down  to  me  one  evening, 
and  stayed  two  hours.  I  returned  his  call  yesterday  with  my 
brother,  and  went  over  his  museum.  He  is  a  man  of  real  talent 
and  worth,  an  extremely  rare  kind  of  man.  Hardly  twice  in  Lon- 
don have  I  met  with  any  articulate-speaking  biped  who  told  me  a 
thirtieth  part  so  many  things  I  knew  not  and  wanted  to  know.  It 
was  almost  like  to  inake  me  cry  to  hear  articulate  human  speech 
once  more  conveying  real  information  to  me,  not  dancing  on  airy 
tip-toes,  no  whence  and  no  whither,  as  the  manner  of  the  Cockney 
dialect  is.  Gk)d's  forgiveness  to  all  Cockney  *  men  of  wit ; '  they 
know  not  what  death  and  Gehenna  does  lurk  in  that  laborious  in- 
anity of  theirs — inane  speech,  the  pretence  of  saying  something 
when  you  are  really  saying  2^o  thiko,  but  only  counterfeits  of 
things,  is  the  beginning  and  basis  of  all  other  inanities  whatso- 
ever, wherewith  the  earth  and  England  is  now  sick  almost  unto 
death. 

He  is  reproached  for  having  spoken  contemptnously  of 
contemporary  *  men  of  letters.'  His  contempt  was  only 
for  empty  men  of  letters,  the  beginning  and  end  of  whose 
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occupation  was  blowing  bubbles  either  in  verse  or  prose. 
He  had  no  contempt  for  any  man  who  had  genuine  knowl- 
edge, nor  indeed  for  anybody  at  all  who  was  contented  to 
be  simple  and  without  pretence.  An  acquaintance  like 
Owen  made  life  itself  more  rich  to  him.  Two  days  later 
he  followed  his  wife  into  Suffolk.  Charles  Buller,  who  was 
to  have  met  him  at  Troston,  had  not  arrived,  and,  to  use 
the  time  profitably,  he  obtained  a  horse  of  the  complctest 
Kosinante  species,  and  set  o£E  for  a  ride  through  Oliver 
Cromwell's  country.  His  first  halt  was  at  Elj'.  He  arrived 
in  the  evening,  and  walked  into  thecathednd,  which,  though 
fresh  from  Bruges  and  Ghent,  he  called  *  one  of  the  most 
impressive  buildings  he  liad  ever  in  his  life  seen.'  It  was 
empty  apparently.  No  living  thing  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  vast  building  but  a  solitary  sparrow,  when  suddenly 
some  invisible  hand  touched  the  organ,  and  the  rolling 
sounds,  soft,  sweet,  and  solemn,  went  pealing  through  the 
solitary  aisles.  He  was  greatly  affected.  He  had  come  to 
look  at  the  spot  where  Oliver  had  called  down  out  of  his 
reading-desk  a  refi'actory  High  Church  clergyman,  and  he 
had  encountered  a  scene  which  seemed  a  rebuke  to  his 
fierceness.  ^  I  believe,'  he  said,  ^  this  Ely  Cathedral  is  one 
of  the  finest,  as  they  call  it,  in  all  England  ;  and  from  me, 
also,  few  masses  of  architecture  could  win  more  admira- 
tion. But  I  recoil  everywhere  from  treating  these  things 
as  a  dilettantism  at  all.  The  impressions  they  give  me  are 
too  deep  and  sad  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  shape  of 
stones.  To-night,  as  the  heaving  bellows  blew,  and  the 
yellow  sunshine  streamed  in  through  those  high  windows, 
and  my  footfalls  were  the  only  sounds  below,  I  looked 
aloft,  and  my  eyes  filled  vrith  tears  at  all  this,  and  I  i-e- 
membered  beside  it — wedded  to  it  now  and  reconciled  to 
it  for  ever — Oliver  Cromwell's  "  Cease  your  fooling,  and 
come  out,  sir  I"  In  these  two  antagonisms  lie  what 
volumes  of  meaning ! ' 
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Where  Carlyle  went  on  this  expedition,  and  what  he 
saw,  he  described  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  John  when  it 
was  over. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Troston :  September  9, 1843. 
My  grand  adventure  has  been  a  ride  of  three  days  into  Cromwell- 
dom,  which  I  actually  accomplished  on  my  heavy-footed  beast, 
with  endless  labour,  dispiritment,  and  annoyance,  but  also  with 
adequate  interest,  profit,  and  satisfaction  to  many  feelings.  I  went 
first  to  Bly,  a  ride  of  thirty  miles,  most  of  it  lanes  and  cross-roads. 
At  length  the  high  Cathedral  of  Ely  rises  towering  on  a  hill-top 
over  an  immensity  of  cultivated  bog,  a  very  venerable-looking 
place.  I  then  by  some  industry  found  Oliver's  house.  The  huge 
hoi-seblock  at  his  door  is  still  lying  there;  I  brought  away  a 
crumb  of  it  in  my  pocket.  The  bells  of  Ely  and  some  treacherous 
green  tea  &c.  kept  me  awake  near  all  night.  Next  day,  my  horse 
and  self  both  in  very  bad  case,  I  got  on  to  St.  Ives,  01iver*s  first 
farm,  sate  and  smoked  one  of  your  cigars  in  a  field  which  had  been 
his — very  curious  to  me.  The  traditions  about  him  in  that  region 
are  the  vaguest  conceivable — such  is  immortality  so  .called.  I 
wonder  what  a  Pitt  or  a  Peel  will  amount  to  in  two  centuries  in 
comparison.  '  Immortality  ! '  as  my  father  would  have  said,  with 
one  of  his  sharpest  intonations.  After  two  hours  at  St.  Ives,  a 
little  place  of  some  three  thousand  people,  I  moved  off  to  Hunt- 
ingdon, Oliver's  birthplace ;  saw  Hinchinbrook,  which  was  his 
uncle's  house,  and  contains  some  excellent  portraits  of  Civil  War 
people ;  dined  hastily,  and  rode  with  terrible  determination  to 
Cambridge  the  same  evening.  I  never  in  my  life  was  thirstier  or 
wearier.  The  lightning  flashed  and  blazed  on  the  right  hand  of 
me  all  over  the  south  from  nightfall ; .  and  about  an  hour  after  my 
arrival  (about  ten  o'clock,  that  is)  the  thunder  began  in  right  earn- 
est. Next  morning  I  looked  diligently  at  all  colleges  within 
reach ;  saw  Oliver's  picture  in  his  Sidney-Sussex  College ;  got 
under  way  again  in  a  high  wind  which  became  thick  driving  rain, 
and  about  five  I  arrived  here  sound  and  safe.  To-day,  of  course, 
I  am  in  a  very  baked,  hot,  feverish  condition. 

Cromwell  had  been  Carlyle's  first  thought  in  this  riding 
expedition,  but  other  subjects,  as  I  have  said,  were  rising 
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between  him  and  the  Commonwealth.  At  St.  Ives  he 
had  Been  and  noted  more  than  Cromweirs  farm.  He  had 
seen  St.  Ives  poorhouse,  and  the  paupers  sitting  enchanted 
in  the  sun,  willing  to  work,  but  with  no  work  provided  for 
them.  In  his  Journal  for  the  25th  of  October  he  men- 
tions that  he  has  been  reading  Eadmer,  and  Joceljn  de 
Bi'akelonde's  Chronicle,  and  been  meditating  on  the  old 
monks'  life  in  St.  Edmund's  monastery.  Bound  these, 
as  an  incipient  motive,  another  book  was  shaping  itself  in 
his  mind,  and  making  ^  Cromwell '  impossible  till  this 
should  be  done. 

To  Thomas  JBnkine,  Esq. 

Chelsea :  October  22,  1842. 

I  wish  all  men  knew  and  saw  in  veiy  truth,  as  Emeiaon  does, 
the  everlasting  worth,  dignity,  and  blessedness  of  work.  We 
should  then  terminate  our  Fox-hunting,  Almacking,  Com-lawing, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things  I  For  myself,  I  feel  daily  more  and 
more  what  a  trufch  there  is  in  that  old  saying  of  the  monks,  Labo- 
rare  est  orare,  I  find  really  that  a  man  cannot  make  a  pair  of  shoes 
rightly  unless  he  do  it  in  a  denovt  manner  ;  that  no  man  is  ever 
paid  for  his  real  work,  or  should  ever  expect  or  demand  angrily  to 
be  paid ;  that  all  wcrk  properly  so  called  is  an  appeal  from  the 
Seen  to  the  Unseen — ^a  devout  calling  upon  Higher  Powers ;  and 
unless  they  stand  by  us,  it  will  not  be  a  work,  but  a  quackery. 

Perhaps  I  should  tell  you,  withal,  that  a  set  of  headlong  enthu- 
siasts have  ah*eady  risen  up  in  America  who,  grounding  themselves 
on  these  notions  of  Emerson,  decide  on  renouncing  the  world  and 
its  ways  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  old  eremites  of  the  Thebaid  ; 
and  retire  into  remote  rural  places  to  dig  and  delve  with  their 
own  hands,  *  to  live  according  to  Nature  and  Truth,'  and  for  one 
thing  eat  vegetables  only.  We  had  a  missionary  of  that  kind  here 
— a  man  of  sincere  convictions,  but  of  the  deepest  ignorance,  and 
calmly  arrogant  as  an  inspired  man  may  be  supposed  to  be^-on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  intensest  bores  I  have  ever  met  with.  He  made 
no  proselytes  in  this  quarter;  but  the  spiritual  state  of  New 
England  as  rendered  visible  through  him  was  very  strange  to 
me.    ... 

I  had  three  days  of  a  ricGng  excursion  into  Oliver  Cromwell's 
cotmtiy.    I  smoked  a  cigar  on  his  broken  horseblock  in  the  old 
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city  of  Ely,  tinder  the  stars,  beside  the  graves  of  St.  Mary*s 
Churchyard.  I  almost  wept  to  stand  upon  the  very  flagstones 
nnder  the  setting  sun  where  he  ordered  the  refractory  parson, 
'  Leave  off  your  fooling,  and  came  ovt^  sir  t '  Alas  I  he  too  I  was 
he  jxxid  for  his  work  t 

Do  not  ask  me  whether  I  yet  Msriie  about  Oliver.  My  deep  and 
growing  feeling  is  that  it  is  impossible.  The  mighty  has  gone  to 
be  a  ghost,  and  will  never  take  loody  again. 
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Journal, 

October  25,  1842. — For  many  months  there  has  been  no  writing 
here.  Alas  I  what  was  there  to  write  ?  About  myself,  nothing ;  or 
less  if  that  was  possible.  I  have  not  got  one  word  to  stand  upon 
paper  in  regard  to  Oliver.  The  beginnings  of  work  are  even  more 
formidable  than  the  executing  of  it.  I  seem  to  myself  at  present, 
and  for  a  long  while  past,  to  be  sunk  deep,  fifty  miles  deep,  below 
the  region  of  articulation,  and,  if  I  ever  rise  to  speak  again,  must 
raise  whole  continents  with  me.  Some  hi^idreds  of  times  I  have 
felt,  and  scores  of  times  I  have  said  and  written,  that  Olivet*  is  an 
impossibilUt/ ;  yet  I  am  still  found  at  it,  without  any  visible  results 
at  all.  Remorse,  too,  for  my  sinful,  disgraceful  sloth  accompanies 
me,  as  it  well  may.  I  am,  as  it  were,  without  a  language.  Tons 
of  dull  books  have  I  read  on  this  matter,  and  it  is  still  only  loom- 
ing as  through  thick  mists  on  my  eye.  There  looming,  or  fiaming 
visible — did  it  ever  flame,  which  it  has  never  yet  been  made  to  do 
— in  what  terms  am  I  to  set  it  forth  ?  I  wish  often  I  could  write 
rhyme.  A  new  form  from  centre  to  surface,  unlike  what  I  find 
anywhere  in  myself  or  others,  would  alone  be  appropriate  for  the 
indescribable  chiaroscuro  and  waste  bewilderment  of  this  subject. 

December  21. — The  Preadamite  powers  of  Chaos  are  in  me,  and 
my  soul,  with  excess  of  stupidity,  pusillanimity,  tailor  melancholy, 
and  approaches  of  mere  desperation  and  dog-madness,  is  as  if  blotted 
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out.  Strange  to  reflect,  during  a  three  days'  rain,  when  all  is  mnd 
and  misery  here  below,  that  a  few  miles  np  there  is  everlasting 
azure,  and  the  sun  shining  as  formerly.  No  Cromwell  will  ever 
come  out  of  me  in  this  world.    I  dare  not  even  try  GromwelL 

Carlyle  was  to  try  Cromwell,  and  was  to  clothe  the  ghost 
with  body  again,  imposfiible  as  the  operation  seemed  ;  but 
he  had  to  raise  another  ghost  first — an  old  Catholic  ghost 
— before  he  could  practise  on  the  Puritans. 

Events  move  so  fast  in  this  century,  one  crowding  an- 
other out  of  sight,  that  most  of  us  who  were  alive  in  1842 
have  forgotten  how  menacing  public  affairs  were  looking 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Trade  was  slack,  owing,  it 
was  said,  to  the  corn-laws,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
operatives  wei*e  out  of  work.  Bread  was  dear,  owing  cer- 
tainly to  tlie  corn-laws,  and  actual  famine  was  in  tlie  noi*tli- 
ern  towns ;  while  the  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  were 
shooting  their  grouse  as  usual.  There  was  no  insun-ection, 
but  the  *  hands,'  unwillingly  idle,  gathered  in  the  streets  in 
dumb  protest.  Tlie  poorhouses  ovei-flowed,  and  could  hold  i 
no  more  ;  local  riots  brought  out  the  yeomanry,  landowners 
and  farmers,  to  put  down  the  artisans,  who  were  short  of 
bread  for  their  families,  lest  foreign  competition  should 
bring  down  rents  and  farmers'  profits.  Town  and  countiy 
were  ranked  against  each  other  for  the  last  time.  Never 
any  more  was  such  a  scene  to  be  witnessed  in  England. 

In  his  Suffolk  ride  Carlyle  had  seen  similar  sceifes  of 
misery.  Indignation  blazed  up  in  him  at  the  sight  of 
England  with  its  enormous  wealth  and  haggai-d  poverty  ; 
the  earth  would  not  endure  it,  he  thought.  The  rage  of 
famished  millions,  held  in  check  only  by  the  invisible  re- 
straints of  habit  and  traditional  order,  would  boil  over  at 
last.  In  England,  as  in  France,  if  the  favored  classes  did 
not  look  better  to  their  ways,  revolution  would  and  must 
come ;  and  if  it  could  create  nothing,  might  at  least  shat- 
ter society  to  pieces.    His  ^Chartism'  had  been  read  and 
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wondered  over,  but  his  prophecies  had  been  laughed  at, 
and  the  symptoms  had  grown  worse.  The  corn -laws,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  were  still  standing.  If  they  had 
continued  to  stand,  if  the  growl  of  the  hungry  people  had 
not  been  heard  and  the  meaning  of  it  discerned,  most  of  us 
think  that  revolution  would  Iiave  come,  and  that  Oarlylc's 
view  of  the  matter  was  right. 

Between  him  and  all  other  work,  dragging  off  his  mind 
from  it,  lay  this  condition  of  England  question.  Even  if 
the  dread  of  revolution  was  a  chimsera,  the  degradation 
of  the  once  great  English  people,  absorbed,  all  of  them,  in 
a  rage  for  gold  and  pleasure,  was  itself  sufficient  to  stir  his 
fury.  He  believed  that  every  man  had  a  special  duty  to 
do  in  tliis  world.  If  he  had  been  asked  what  specially  he 
conceived  his  own  duty  to  be,  he  would  have  said  that  it 
was  to  force  men  to  realize  once  more  that  the  world  was 

i  actually  governed  by  a  just  God ;  that  the  old  familiar 
story  acknowledged  everywhere  in  words  on  Sundays,  and 
disregarded  or  denied  openly  on  week-days,  was,  after  all, 
true.  His  writings,  every  one  of  them,  his  essays,  his  lec- 
tures, his  *  History  of  the  French  Revolution,'  Iiis  *  Crom- 
well,' even  his  *  Frederick,'  were  to  the  same  purpose  and 
on  the  same  text — that  truth  must  be  spoken  and  justice 
must  be  done ;  on  any  other  conditions  no  real  common- 
wealth, no  common  welfare,  is  permitted  or  possible.  Po- 
litical economy  *  maintained  that  the  distribution  of  the 
profits  of  industry  depended  on  natural  laws,  with  which 

.  morality  had  nothing  to  do.  Carlyle  insisted  that  moral- 
ity was  everywhere,  through  the  whole  range  of  human 
action.  As  long  as  men  were  allowed  to  believe  that  their 
business  in  this  world  was  each  to  struggle  for  as  large  a 
share  as  he  could  get  of  earthly  good  things,  they  were 
living  in  a  delusion  with  hearts  poisoned  and  intellect 
misled.  Those  who  seemed  to  prosper  under  such  meth- 
ods, and  piled  up  huge  fortunes,  would  gather  no  good  out 
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df  thdm.  The  3aQultitnd6  whpae  own  toil  produced  what 
&ej  were  forbidden  to  i^har^  would  sooner  or  later  present 
tiirfi^  bill  lor  paymeat,  atid  demand  jiyeckoning.  ^ 
-  ThesceaQsia  the  vaorth  o£  Englap^  V^  ^^s  sumn;ier— 
from  ihift  point  of  vieV'^fiieeiiied'  oulj  too  natural  to  him. 
Pa  Angufirt; .  20  ke  wxot^  ^f>  his  wif^  >t  Tipstpn  :— 

'  ^e  Mfb^hesteiF  insoi^edtidn  ooiit]niieft--^tbe  tenth  day  of  it 
ikow.  I  begiji  really  to  he  anxious  ahont  it,  and  ^Hsh  it  werQweU 
pyer^  thatblopdbe  not  /shed,  and  seed^  of  longbalelujl  vengeance 
fiCM^  A  conntiy  ina.lamentabler  state,  to  my  eyes,  than  ours  even 
now»  has  rarely  shown  itself  under  the  son.  We.seeni  to  me  near 
anarchies,  things  nameless,  and  a  se($ret  voice  whispers  now  and 
then  to  me,  '  Thcra,  behold  thou  too  art  of  it— tUoti  muist  be  of  it  I ' 
I  declare  to  Heaven  I  would  not  have  the  governing  oi  this  England 
kt  present  for  the  richest  'ciea^  i»id  sh^^rlj^read/  that  could  be 
nfamed* 

Men  say  that  he  was  an  idle  croaker^  and  that  etents  • 
have  proved  it.     All  was  really  going  welL    The  bubbles  \ 
on  the  surface  were  only  tiie  sigdsdf  the  depth  and  power  ) 
of  the  Btrieam.     There  haa  beea  no  revolution,  no  ftn^archy .;  \ 
wealth  has  enonnoiisly  increased;  the  worldng'men  are/ 
better  off  than  ever  tjiey  w^re^  &c.  &(J, 
.    In  part^  yes.     But  how  inuch  has  been  dope  meanwhile ; 
of  what  he  reconunehded  I  ^ud  how  mndi  of  tliat  is  due  i 
to  the  effect  which  he  himself  produced  ?     The  cbnji-laws  i  "•' 
have  been  repealed,  and  this  alone  he  sftid  at  the  time ', 
would  give^us  a  respite  of  thirty. years, to  set  our  house  in  ' 
order*    Laisees^cdre  has  beea  brokea  in  u|>on  l^  factory  f 
acts^  education  acta,  land  acits,  eoiigratio^  sell  ernes,  schemes,  ^ 
and  acts  on  all  sides  of  ue^  that  patience  and  industry  may  1 
be*  snatched  from  thd  *  griiidir^ ''  df  *  natural  lawft.^    The ' 
^dismal  science^  lias  been  relegated  to'^  Jupit^  and  Sat- 
urn ;'  and  these  efforts  have,  served  aa. lightning-conduct- 
ors*   If  we  are  safe  now,  we  should  rather.  fchaJik  him 
who,  more  than  any  other  mati,  forced  open  the  eyes  of 
our  legislators. 

Vol.  III. —16 
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Forty  years  ago  people  were  sayiug  with  JeSrej  that  it 
Avas  true  that  there  were  many  lies  in  the  world,  and  much 
injustice,  but  then  it  had  always  been  so.  Our  foi-efathers 
had  been  as  ill  off  as  we,  and  probably — nay,  certainly — 
worse  ofE.  Carlyle  had  insisted  that  no  nation  could  have 
giown  at  all,  still  less  have  grown  to  England's  stature, 
unless  truer  theories  of  man's  claims  on  man  had  once 
been  believed  and  acted  on.  Whigs  and  Radicals  as- 
sured him  that  the  older  methods,  so  far  as  they  differed 
from  ours,  were  less  just  and  less  wise  ;  that,  although  the 
artisans  and  labourers  might  be  ill  off  occasionally,  they 
were  freer,  happier,  better  clothed,  better  lodged,  more 
enlightened,  than  in  any  previous  age,  and  they  challenged 
him  to  point  to  a  time  in  English  history  which  could 
honestly  be  preferred  to  the  present.  Jocelyn's  Chronicle 
coming  accidentally  across  him,  with  its  singularly  vivid 
picture  of  English  life  in  the  twelfth  century,  gave  him  the 
impulse  which  he  needed  to  answer  them,  and  ^Past  and 
Present '  was  written  off  with  singular  ease  in  the  first  sev^n 
weeks  of  1843.  His  heart  was  in  his  subject.  He  got 
the  book  completed,  strange  to  say,  without  preliminary 
labour-pangs,  and  without  leaving  in  his  correspondence, 
during  the  process  of  birth,  a  single  cry  of  complaint. 
The  style  show^s  no  trace  of  rapid  composition,  unless  in 
the  while-beat  intensity  of  expression,  nor  is  it  savage  and 
scornful  anywhere,  but  rather  (for  Carlyle)  candid  and 
considerate.  The  arrangement  is  awkward — as  awkwaixl 
as  that  of  ^  Sartor ' — ^for  indeed  there  is  no  arrangement 
at  all ;  and  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  book  made  a  more  imme- 
diate mark  than  anything  which  Carlyle  had  hitherto 
wntten.  Prophetic  utterances  seldom  fall  into  harmo- 
nious form  ;  they  do  not  need  it,  and  they  will  not  bear  it. 
Three  letters  remain,  written  during  the  parturition,  in 
which  he  explained  what  he  was  about  To  his  mother 
he  says,  early  in  January  : — 
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My  health  keeps  good,  better  than  it  ilsed  to  do.  I  am  fast 
getting  ready  something  for  publication  too.  Though  it  is  not 
'  Cromwell '  yet,  it  is  something  more  immediately  applicable  to 
the  times  in  hand.  I  do  hope  you  will  see  it  soon,  though  it  is  a 
terrible  business  getting  a  thing  wriggled  out  of  the  confusions  it 
stands  amidst,  and  made  i*eady  for  presenting  to  mankind.  It  is 
like  building  a  diy  brick  house  out  of  a  quagmire  of  clay  and 
glar.' 

The  distress  of  the  poor,  I  apprehend,  is  less  here  at  present  than 
in  almost  any  other  large  town,  yet  you  cannot  walk  along  the 
streets  without  seeing  frightful  symptoms  of  it.  I  declare  I  begin 
to  feel  as  if  I  should  not  hold  my  peace  any  longer,  as  if  I  should 
perhaps  open  my  mouth  in  a  way  that  some  of  them  are  not  ex- 
pecting— we  shfiJl  see  if  this  book  were  done. 

« 

Again : — 

Juraary  20. 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  rather  useful  kind  of  book.  It  goes  rather  in 
a  fieiy  strain  about  the  present  condition  of  men  in  general,  and 
the  strange  pass  they  are  coming  to ;  and  I  calculate  it  may  awaken 
here  and  there  a  slumbering  blockhead  to  rub  his  eyes  and  con- 
sider what  he  is  about  in  (^od's  creation^a  thing  highly  desii-able 
at  present.  ^I  found  I  could  not  go  on  with  Cromwell,  or  with  any- 
thing else,  till  I  had  disburdened  my  heart  somewhat  in  regai'd  to 
all  that.  The  look  of  the  world  is  really  quite  oppressive  to  me. 
Eleyen  thousand  souls  in  Paisley  alone  living  on  three-halfpence  a 
day,  and  the  governors  of  the  land  all  busy  shooting  partridges  and 
passing  corn-laws  the  while  I  It  is  a  thing  no  man  with  a  speaking 
tongue  in  his  head  is  entitled  to  be  silent  abouty  My  only  diffi- 
culty is  that  I  have  far  too  mvch  to  say,  and  require  great  address 
in  deciding  how  to  say  it. 

And  to  Sterling : — 

February  33. 
No  man  was  lately  busier,  and  few  sicklier,  than  I  now  am. 
Work  is  not  possible  for  me  except  in  a  red-hot  element  which 
wastes  the  life  out  of  me.  I  have  still  three  weeks  of  the  ugliest 
labour,^  and  shall  be  fit  for  a  hospital  then.  The  thing  I  am  upon 
is  a  volume  to  be  called  '  Past  and  Present.'  It  is  moral,  political, 
historical;  and  a  most  questionable  red-hot  indignant  thing,  for  my 
heart  is  sick  to  look  at  the  things  now  going  on  in  this  England ; 

1  Olar,  mud  or  any  moist  sticky  substauoe.  ■   <  Conreoting  prooft. 
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isA  the  iwa imlliDiis  of  men. sitting  in  poor-law  B^istilleft  aeeiir to 
ask  of  evex^r  English  sonl,  '  Haat  thou  no  word  to  say  for  ns  ? '  On 
the  whole,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  myself — soirry  that  I  oould  not 
help  writing  enioh  words,  and  had  nOne  better  to  write*  Whether 
any  OromweU,  or  what,' is  in  the  rear  of  all  this,  the  Fates  know. 

.  ^  Past  >and  FreBftufe '  appeared  ai  tl^e  boginniug  of  April) 
1843,  and  created  at  once  adiiiir^ipn  and  a  storm  of  atiger. 
It  was  the  first  public  protest  against  the  *  Sacred  Scienee,' 
which  its  chief  professors  have  since  discovered  to  be  no 
science,  yet  which  then  was  accepted,  even  by  the,  very 
clergy^  whose  teaching  it  made  ridiculoiuB,  £^  b^ing  irre- 
fragable as  Enclid.  The  idol  is  dead  now/ ^nd  may  be 
laughed  at  with  impunity.  It  was  then  in  its  shrine  above 
the  altar,  and  to  doubt  was  to  be  damned — by  all  the  news- 
papers. In  ^  Chartism '  Ci^lyie  had  eaid  that  t)ie  real  aim 
of  all  modem  revolutionary  movements  was  to  recover  for 
the  free  working  man  the  condition  which  he  had  lost 
when  he  ceased  to  be  a  serf.  The  present  book  was  i 
fuller  insistence  upon  the  same  truth.  .  The  \YOi'ld's  chief 
glory  was  the  having  ended  slaveu'y,  tlie  having. raised  the 
toiler  with  ills  hands  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a.free  mm ; 
and  Carlyle  had  to  say  that,  undei*  the  gospel  of  political 
economy  and  free  contract,  the  toiler  in  question  had  lost 
the  substance  and  been  fooled  with  the  shadow,  Gurth, 
born  thrall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon,  had  his  shar^  of  the  bacon. 
The  serf  was,  at  least,  as  well  cai*ed,  for  by  his  master  ^s  a 
horse  or  a  cow.  Under  free  contract  he  remained  the  slave 
of  nature^  which  would  kill  him  if  he  could  not  feed  him- 
self; he  was  as  much  as  ever  fojce4  to  wor]^  und^r  ;the 
whip  of  hnnger ;  while  he  was  an  ownerless  yagraiit,i;o  b^ 
employed  at  competitive  wagesj  the  lowest  that  would 
keep  him  alive,  as  long  as  employment  was  to  be  had,  and 
to  be  turned  adrift  to  pine  in  a  workhouse  when  it  was  no 
longer  any  ou^'s  interest  t^  employ  him.  A  cow,  a  horse, 
a  pig^  ^y^u  a  canary  bird>  was  worth  a  price  in  the  market. 


was  worth  f iseclltig  and '  preserving.  Tbe  free  labolirer^  ex- 
cept at  such  timcfi  as  thei^  happened  to  be  a  demand  for 
him,  was  w<)rth  BOthing.  The  rich,  while  this  gospel  was 
believed  in,  might  grow  dcher;  but  the  poor  must  remain 
poor  always,  "^^^^^^^^  hope  for  themselves,  without  prospect 
for  their  chtldi^en,  more  truly:  d)a;ves^  in  Ispite  of  their  free*. 
d<>m,  abd  eveii'  iri  ootisequenee  of  t|ieir  freedom,  in  a  coam- 
try  so  densely  peopled  as  £i)g}and,  than'  the  Garolina 
^'ifjg'er.  "fl^e  pictiti^  was  set  o«rt  with  tbfe  i^oiiy  of  which  *^ 
Carlyle  was  so  unrivalled  a  'master,  \^th;the  indignation. of 
wfiich  ii'^Jny  is  the  ^»r^.  '       - 

With  the  existing  state  of  things  the  book  begins ; 
with  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  the  only  possible 
remedies  foi' tt,  th0  book  ends;  in  the  middle  itands  in 
contrast  the  aneient  English  life  uuder  th'e  early  Plan-i 
tageiiet  'kiiigs,  befofe  freedom  in  the  modern  sense  had 
begun  to  exist;  and  the  picture  of"  St  Edimmd's.  Abbey 
and  its  mbnks^  which  is  thus  drawn,  is  witlK>ut  a  rival  in 
modern  litetatnre.  A^  to  the  relative  tnerits  of  that'  age 
and  otti'S  fhe^e  will  l)e  different  opinions.  We  know  so 
wellwherdtlie  (Dollar  galls  *our  own  nfeclcs,  that  we  fliinfc 
anyone  better  oflF^hoseshotiider  does  not  suffer  at  that 
particular  point.  Nor  did  Oarlyle  insist  on  drawing 
comparisons,  being  oontent  to  describe  real!  ftesh^and-blood 
human  beings  as  they  were  fhen,  and  as  they  are  now^  and 
to  leaV^  lift  tooul*  oWn  reflections. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  we  fehall  agreie  wiiih'  what 
Lockhart  answered,  when  Oariyle  sent  his  book  to  him. 
Lookhai't  said  he  cobld  accept  none  of  his  friend^s  inferen* 
efes,  ex:6epl  one,  that*  we  w^rd  all  wrong,  and  were  all  like 
to  be  damned  ;^'  but  that  *  it  was  a  book  such  as  no  other 
man  <^ould  d6,  ^^i*  dream  of  doing;  tliat  it  had  made  him 
oonsciots  of  life  and  feeling-^  be  had  never -been  before; 
and  that,  finally,  h^  wished  Oarlyle  \vouid  write  sometiring 
tnore  afbont  the/middle  agesi  write  soipe  romance,. if  he 
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liked.  (  He  had  more  power  of  putting  life  into  the  dry 
bones  than  anyone  but  Scotia  and  that,  as  nothing  could 
be  less  like  Scott's  manner  of  doing  it  than  Carlyle's,  there 
could  be  no  suspicion  of  imitation.' 

But  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  review  or  criticise  further 
a  work  which  has  been  i*ead  so  universally,  and  asto  whicl 
no  two  persons  are  likely  entirely  to  think  alike.  I  shall 
endeavour  rather  at  this  point  to  describe  something  of 
the  effect  which  Carlyle  was  producii>g  among  his  contem- 
poraries. *Pa8t  and  Present'  completes  the  cycle  of 
writings  which  were  in  his  first  stjle,  and  by  which  he 
most  influenced  the  thought  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
Bedouin,  as  he  said  of  himself,  a  rough  child  of  the  desert. 
His  hand  had  been  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him.  He  had  offended  men  off^  all  political 
parties,  and  every  professor  of  a  recognised  form  of 
religion.  He  had  offended  Tories  by  his  Radicalism,  and 
Radicals  by  his  scorn  of  their  formulas.  He  had  offended 
High  Churchmen  by  his  Protestantism,  and  Low  Church- 
men by  his  evident  nnorthodoxy.  No  sect  or  following 
could  claim  him  as  belonging  to  them ;  if  they  did,  some 
rough  utterance  would  soon  undeceive  them.  Yet  all  had 
acknowledged  that  hero  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  of  inflexible  veracity.  If  his  style  was 
anomalous,  it  was  brilliant.  No  such  humourist  had  been 
known  in  England  since  Swift ;  and  the  humour,  while  as 
searching  as  the  great  Dean's,  was  infinitely  more  genial. 
Those  who  were  most  angry  with  Carlyle  could  not  deny 
that  much  that  he  said  was  true.  In  spite  of  political 
economy,  all  had  to  admit  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
justice;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  men  to  abstain  from 
lying  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did.  '  A  new  thinker,' 
in  Emerson's  phrase,  ^  had  been  let  loose  upon  the  planet ; ' 
the  representatives  of  the  Religiones  Licitse,  the  conven- 
tional varieties  of  permitted  practice  and  speculation,  found 
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themselyeB  encoiintered  by  a  novel  element  which  woold 
assimilate  with  none  of  them,  which  disturbed  all  their 
digestions,  yet  which  they  equally  could  not  ignore. 
This  on  tlie  surface*    But  there  were  circumstances  in 
,  the  time  which  made  Carlyle's  mode  of  thought  excep- 
tionally interesting,  to  young  men  especially  whose  con-  \  y 
victions  were  nnformed  and  whose  line  of  life  was  yet 
undetermined  for  them.     It  was  an  ei*a  of  new  ideas,  of 
swift  if  silent  spiritual  revolution.    liefonn  in  Parliament 
was  the  symbol  of  a  general  hope  for  the  introduction  of 
a  new  and  better  oixler  of  things.    .The  Church  had 
broken  away  from  her  old  anchorage.   The  squire  parsons,  * 
with  their  sleepy  services,  were  to  serve  no  longer.  Among 
the  middle  classes  there  was  the  Evangelical  revival ;  the  "^ 
Catholic  revival  at  Oxford  had  convulsed  the  University,  >^ 
and  liad  set  half  the  educated  men  and  women  in  Eng- 
land speculating  on  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  essential  meaning  of  Christianity.    All  were  agreed 
to  have  done  .with  compromise    and    conventionalities. 
Again  the  critical  and  enquiring  spirit  which  had  been 
checked  by  the  French  Bevolution  had  awakened  from 
the  sleep  of  half  a  century.     Physical  science,  now  that  "^ 
it  was  creating  railroads,  bridging  the  Atlantic  with  steam- 
ships, and  giving  proof  of  capacity  which  could  no  longer 
be  sneered  at,  was  forming  a'  philosophy  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  agitating  and  inconvenient  to  orthodoxy, 
yet  difficult  to  deal  with.     Benthamism  was  taking  posses  v 
sion  of  dominions  which  religion  had  claimed  hitherto  as 
its  own,  was  interpreting  morality  in  a  way  of  its  own,  and 
directing  political  action.    Modern  history,  modem  Ian- "" 
guages  and  literature,  with   which  Englishmen   hitherto 
had  been  contented  to  have  the  slightest  acquaintance, 
were  pushing  their  way  into  school  and  college  and  pri- 
vate families,  forcing  us  into  contact  with  opinions  as  to  the 
most  serious  subjects  entirely  different  from  our  own.    We- 
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W^re  told  to  en<|«re^  but  to  enqiiire  like  I>e8?0arie8iv4tli 
a  pj^QOnceived  i^esolution  that  tbe  orthodox.  ccmclasioiB 
must  c<>me  out  tnie--^aD  exeeUeni  rnie  for.  those  who  C8i» 
follow  it,  whioh  alluohappily  XMianol)  do.  To  : those  \iho 
enquised  with  open  miodfi  it  appeared  that  things. wHiioIl , 
good  and  learned  iq^^d  were  doafating.abaiit  noust  be  libeni^ 
selves  douhlfuL  •  Thua  all  coond  iisy  the  intelieotnad  lighb 
slupa  h^  broken  from  their  moorfai^  juld  ii'was.^ttv 
a  o^w  and  trying  e?iperienoe.  Tlie  present  generation: 
which  has  grown  up  in  the;  floating  condition,  whieh:  har 
got  naed  to  it  and  has  learned. to  «^zni  for  itself,  willnetrer 
know  what'it  was^to  find  the  lights  aU  drifting,  the  eofn-' 
passes  all  awry^  and  nothing  left  to  steer  by  except  tlie^' 
stars.  .  ' 

hx  this  condition  the  best  and  fara^tie^t  of  iny  own  con-- 
temporaries  deteiteinod'  to  ba^e  done  with  insiiic^ifey,.  to-, 
fiud  ground  under  their  feet,  to  let'theuncertaifi  reniaia: 
uncertain,  but  to  learn  how' much  and  what  we  conld  h(m^' 
estly  i^egaird  as  tnie^  and  believe  that  and  live  by) it;  Ten^: 
nyeon  beca<n€i  the  Violoe.  of  this  feeling  iii  poetry  ;'C«rlyli. 
in  li^iat  waa  calliad  pro^  thoogh  proee  it  was  riot,:  bull) 
something  by  itself,  with  a  form  and  melody  of  its  ami«. 
TennysQti'&  pcKems,  tiie  group  of  poeina  which  dtosed  with: 
^  In  Mesnoriam/  beoattie^  to  many  of  us  what  tlie  ^.Chris^i 
tian  Year'  wdfi  to  orthodox  Churchmen.  We  read  disni^i 
and  they  became  part  of  our  minds,  the  ezpreasion  in  ex^'t 
qnisite  langtmge  of  the- flings  which  were  i  working  YSk\ 
ourselves.  ■  Carlyle  stood  beside  him  as  a  prophet  and: 
teacher ;  and  to  th^  yoilng,  tibe  generovs,  to  everyooe  who- 
took  life  seriously,  who  wiabed  totnalce  ain  honourable  nee- 
of  it,  and  could  notf  be  dontebt  with  sittinjg.'downuiid 
making  tnoney,  bis  words  i^re  like  tiie  nuNming  reveillj^^-. 
The  middle-aged  and  experienced  wbo'liaveontgrovra- theirs 
enthusiasm,  who  have  learnt  what  a  real  power  money  is,- 
and  how  inoonveni^At  the  abseooe  of  it,  majr  fosegp  a^ 


.; 
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higher  creed;   tiMty  beHevi^  without •  much  diffictdtjr  that 

uiiiitamiri&oi  is  the  only  basi^  of  moritlB;  Uiat  mind  ia  a 

ptodnct  df  bi^gaiused  itiMter ;  that '^tir*  wisest  ootirse  is  to 

make  otrrs^lvos  comfortable  ili:thialworid,  irhaterrer  may* 

become  €ff  t?he  i!i^xt.    Othera  of  nobler  ttatnne  who  woirfd 

care  Kitte  f or'their  ^^omforts^tnar^icome  iatlattt;,  aftesr*  long* 

I'eflei^Mon  oti'thlB  woi^ld)  to  th^  sftd  bmd^ion  that  nothing 

can  be'  known  about  it;  thati&e  external 'powers^  wl>at- 

ever  they  may  be,  are  indifferent  tblnuDaa  aGtiba  or  hiiinan 

wlfare^  "'••:.        ..•-"'•' 

■•.....'...        ..  :  '    •  ,  .  • 

Kftrai  O/AC0P  o  r  a€pyos  aprip  o  re  noAAa  copyoor,  , 
tv  9i  i$  Tififf  tj  fi€v  KQK6t  iJV  jcdl  iaffXos, 

The  good  and  the  evil  lie  down  together,  the  earth  coyers  them, 

and  there  is  no  difference. 

'  '    '  ■  ..'■.■' 

To  sneh  an  opinion  aom^  men,  and  those  not  the  woi*&t», 
may  be  drivBa  After  \rea17  oba^rvation  of  iif($»  Bui;  yoimg) 
mea  will  neter  believe/it }  or^  if  they  dp,  they  hAve  beeu: 
young  only  in  nama  Young  meo  have,  a  eonsoiencc,  in. 
which  they  recognise  the  Toiea  of  God  in  tlieir  iiearta. 
They  have  hope*  They  have  love  And  ndiniration  for  gen*, 
erons  and  noble  actions,  which  tell  them  that  thei*e  M  xnoi^ 
in  this  world  than  material  things  which,  they  can  aeis  and 
handle.  They  have  an  intelleot^  and  they  cannot  oonceiva 
that  it  was  givenl  to  them  .by  a.foroe.  which  had  none  of  ita 
own/Amidst  theeontnoveraies,  the.arg«mentat  ttie  dpnbta,. 
the  crowding  ttnoertainlie&  of  forty  years  ego^  Oarlyle'a 
Yoice  w^  to  the  young  gen«*ation  oi  £nglialmien  like  th0 
sonnd  of  ^n  thoveand  trumpets'  in  theiiveaFa,  as  the 
Knight  o£  Grange^  said  of  John  Kik>x..  Thay  had  beetn 
taught  to  beliiQf!6  in  a,  living  God.  Aiaatat  had  seemed 
as  if  the  l^e  might  be  other  moo4s  and  tenaes^  but  not  in 
the  present  indicative^  Th^  heard  of  wh^t  He  had  done 
in  the  past,  of  what  He  would  do  in  the  future,  of  what  it 
waa^wiahad  that  Hoi  might  40^  ol  wiiat  we  were  to  pray  to 
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Uim  tliat  He  vroiild  do.  Carlyle  was  the  first  to  make  us 
see  His  active  and  actual  presence  noio  in  Uiis  working 
world,  not  in  rhetoric  and  fine  sentiments,  not  in  problem- 
atic miracles  at  Loordes  or  Salette,  bnt  in  clear  letters  of 
fire  which  all  might  read,  written  over  the  entire  snrface 
of  human  experience.  To  him  God^s  existence  was  not-an 
arguable  probability,  a  fact  dependent  for  its  certainty  on 
Church  authority,  or  on  Apostolic  succession,  or  on  so- 

•called  histories  which  might  possibly  pi*ove  to  be  no  more 
than  legends ;  but  an  awful  reality  to  which  the  fates  of 
nations,  the  fate  of  each  individual  man,  bore  perpetual 

'  witness.  Hei-e  and  only  here  lay  the  sanction  and  the 
meaning  of  the  word  dtUy.    We  were  to  do  our  work,  not 

!  because  it  would  prove  expedient  and  we  should  be  re- 
warded for  doing  it,  but  because  we  were  bound  to  do  it 
by  our  Master's  oixiers.  We  were  to  be  just  and  trae,  be- 
cause God  abhorred  wrong  and  hated  lies ;  and  because  an 
account  of  our  deeds  and  words  was  literally  demanded 
and  exacted  from  us.  And  the  lesson  came  from  one  who 
seemed  '  to  speak  with  authority  and  not  as  the  Scribes,' 
as  if  what  he  said  was  absolute  certainty  beyond  question 
or  cavil. 

Religions  teachers,  indeed,  had  said  the  same  thing,  but 
they  had  so  stifled  the  practical  bearing  of  it  under  their 
doctrines  and  traditions,  that  honest  men  had  found  a  diffi- 
culty in  listening  to  tliem.  In  Carlyle's  writings  dogma 
and  tradition  had  melted  like  a  mist,  and  the  awful  central 
fact  burnt  clear  once  more  in  the  midst  of  Heaven.  Nor 
could  anyone  doubt  Carlyle's  power,  or  Carlyle's  sincerity. 
He  was  no  founder  of  a  sect  bent  on  glorifying  his  own 
personality.  He  was  no  spiritual  janissary  maintaining  a 
cause  which  he  was  paid  to  defend.  He  was  simply  a 
man  of  high  original  genius  and  boundless  acquirements, 
speaking  out  with  his  whole  heart  the  convictions  at  which 
he  had  himself  arrived  in  the  disinterested  seai*ch  after 
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trnth.  If  we  asked  who  he  was,  we  heard  that  his  char- 
acter was  like  his  teaching ;  tliat  he  was  a  peasant's  son, 
brought  up  in  poverty,  and  was  now  leading  a  pure,  simple 
life  in  a  small  house  in  London,  seeking  no  promotion  for 
himself,  and  content  with  the  wages  of  an  artisan. 

I  am  speaking  chiefly  of  the  effect  of  Gai-lyle  in  the 
circles  in  whidi  I  was  m jself  moving.  To  others  he  was ; 
recommended  by  his  bold  attitude  on  the  traditionary 
formulas,  the  defendei*s  of  which,  though  tliey  could  no 
longer  use  stake  or  gibbet,  yet  could  still  ruin  their  an- 
tagonists' foitunes  and  command  them  to  submit  or  starve. 
Mei*e  negafions,  whether  of  Voltaire  or  Hume  or  David 
Strauss,  or  whoever  it  might  be,  he  valued  little.  To  him 
it  was  a  small  thing  comparatively  to  know  that  this  or 
that  theory  of  things  was  false.  The  important  matter 
was  not  to  know  what  was  uirtioie,  but  what  was  true. 
He  never  put  lance  in  rest  simply  for  unorthodoxy.  False 
as  tlie  priestly  mummeries  at  Bruges  might  be,  he  could 
not  wish  them  away  to  make  room  for  materialism  which 
was  falser  than  they.  Yet  he  had  not  concealed  that  he 
had  small  faith  in  bishops,  small  faith  in  verbal  inspira- 
tions, or  articles  of  religion,  small  concern  for  the  bap- 
tismal or  other  controversies  then  convulsing  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  such  side  cuts  and  slashes  were  welcome 
to  the  Theological  Liberals,  who  found  him  so  f &r  on  their 
side. 

The  Radicals  again  might  resent  his  want  of  reverence-  *> 
for  libeity,  for  political  economy,  and  such  like ;  but  ho 
could  denounce  Corn-laws  and  Game-preserving  aristocrats 
with  a  scorn  which  the  most  eloquent  of  them  might  envy. 
In  the  practical  objects  at  which  he  was  aiming,  he  was 
more  Hadical  than  they  were.  They  feared  him,  but  tliey 
found  him  useful. 

There  were  others,  again,  who  were  attracted  by  the 
quality  which  Jeffrey  so  much  deprecated.    That  he  was 


^ 
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so^  dreadfully  in  liame^' .  iMt  h&  cootd  sot  ut  diown 
quietly  and  ^njoj  himfielf  ^  wildcat  a  dieoiy.of  the  iUii>* 
veree  in  wh^ch  hm  ooold  believe^'. was  not  ra  ofi^no^  but  a 
leoommendatioiu  Soibe  people  eantnot^ivelp  being  in  ^am* 
est,  cannot  help  roquiiiffg  aiMl  belief  if  life  k  not  te  be-t 
come  intolerable  to  theusw  •  Add  to  this  the  noMeitj'.of 
Carl  jle's  mode  of  fipeeoh,  his.  fionguliirly -oiiginaMittmour 
and  imageiy ;  add>alsO'  the  impveseiveiiess  of  his  personal 
preaenoe,  as  reported  by  tlioee  who  had.  been  privileged  to 
see.  him,  and.  we  have*  an  explahatioii •  of  the  univereal 
cnrioeity  which  began  to  be  £slt  'about  the  Fro^et  of 
Cheyne  KowyAitd  the. fascination  whioh  he  exercised  ovei* 
a  certain  cJasa  of  minds  in  ^lays  of  the  Melbourne  tuinistfy 
and  tile  agitation  over  the  ^  Tracts  for  the  Times.'. 

L  for  one  (if  I  may.  so  far  speak  of  xniyself )•  wm  saved 
bj  Carlyle's  writingB  fi«m  P<^vu>m,  i  Bom«n»m,  o. 
Atheism,,  or  any  other  of  the  creeds  or  No  Crefeds  which 
in  those  years  were  whirling  us  about  in^Oxfoid,  liks 
leaves  in  an  aatmim .  storms  The  controversies  of  the 
place  had  unsettled*  the  faith  which  we  had  inherited/ 
The  alternatives  were  being  thrust  upon  us  of  believing 
noddng,  or  believing  everything  which  superstition,  dis- 
guised as  Church  authority,  had  been  pleased  to  impose; 
or,  as  a  third  course,  and  a  worse  One-^of  acquieacinfSt  for* 
worldly  eonvenienee^  in  the  esttlblished  order  oi  tliiiigSy 
which  had  been  made  intellectually  incredible.  Carjylo; 
taught  me  a  creed  which  I  could  then  accept  as  really  trte ; 
which  I  have  held  ever  since,  with  inere^ing  confidenoe^- 
as  the  interpretation  of  my  existenee  and  tlie  pude  of  my> 
conduct,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to. act  up  to.it. .  Then* 
and  always  I  looked^  and  have  looked,  to  him  as  my  ittaa-. 
ten  In  a  long  personal  intimacy  of  over  thirty  y^ars^  I: 
learnt  to  reverence  the  man  as  profoundly  as  I  honoured: 
the  teaehiBr.  .  .  .  But  of  tliis  I  need  say  no  more,  and 
can  nolv  go  on  with  the  story,  ...  ^- 


John  Caiiyle  was  in  COieyne  itoV  ^leb  ^PftM'and  Pree^ 
ent'  canie  o«t,  and  was  a  stay  and  comfort  to  Ws  brother 
in  the  lassitude  which  alwajs'followcd  the  publication  of  a 
book.  He  had  left  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Lady  Clare 
had  wished,  him  to  go  back  with,  her  to  Italy,  but  for  tliisi 
he  had  no  inclination.  An  opening  had. presented. it$i»l£ 
in  London-  Lord  Jeffi,-ey  had  j-e^mmended  him  to  Lady 
Ilolland  as  physician  in  attendaiicfe,  and  that  di^tiugnished 
lady  had  been  favourably  inclined ;  but  Cai'lyle^  when 
John  consulted  him,  considered  '  that  she  was  a  wretched,, 
unreasonable,  tyrannous  did  creature/  of  whom  it  would 
be  wise  for  John  to  steer  clear.  As  a  guest  at  Chelsea  he 
was  welcome  always,  both  to  his  brother  and  his  sister-iur 
law ;  good-humoured?  genial,  always  a  sunny  presence  in 
a  house  where  sunshine  was  needed.    Tlie  book  sold  fast. 

»  * 

On  April  28,  184:3,  Carlyle  wrote  to  his  brother  James,  at. 
Scotsbrig:— 

People  seem  to  get,  themselves  p:I^d^^|b^  struck  bj  it,  and 
'look  two  ways  for  Suuday,'  wbich  is  a  veiy  pt-oper  result  for  them  ; 
but,  indeed,  I  for  one  care  but  Utile  what  becomes  of  them  with 
it.    That  is  their  outlook  liow,  not  mine. 

In  May  John  left  for  .  Scotland,  leaving  regrets  behind 

him. 

I  was  very  sad  about  your  going  (Garlyle  said]  ;  t  was, weak  and 
in  bad  spirits  at  any  itite.  As  I  saw  you  roll  off,  it  was  an  emblem 
to  me  of  all  the  partings,  bodily  and  others,  men  hare  in  this 
world,  summed  up  at  last  hj  the  grand  psdiiiig  Irbidi  awaits  us  all 
— whick^  if  it  be  Qod's  will«  tnsy  x>erhaps  )9ax)Ve  but  a  masting  mvjler. 
happier  omens. 

The  reviewers  were  all  at  wprk  on  'Past  and  Present,' 

VwQndcring,  admiring,  blanring-r^jhiefly  die  last.* 

cutter,  olatter.(be  said  of  it  in  his  Joumsl)  h^  nici^  mt  h^cUaaen. 
— except,  indeed,  a  few  pages  from  Emerson  in  his  'Dial,'  which 
really  contain  a  eulogy  of  a  magnificent  sort.  A  word  from  F. 
Maurice  in  defence  of  me  from  some  Church  of  England  reviewer 
is  also  gratifying.  One  knows  not  whether  even  such  things  are  a 
ben«At— »a]»  noi.a  new  peril  and  bewildennenU    I  believe  it  must ' 
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Lave  gone  into  the  heart  of  one  and  the  other  in  these  times.  It 
has  been  to  me  a  considerable  relief  to  see  it  fairly  oat  of  me ;  and 
I  look  at  the  disastrons  condition  of  England  with  much  ihore  pa- 
tience for  the  present,  my  conscience  no  longer  reproaching  me 
with  any  duty  that  I  conld  do,  and  was  neglecting  to  do.  That 
book  sJways  stood  between  me  and  Cromwell,  and  now  that  has 
fledged  itself  and  flown  off. 

*  OromweH,'  however,  was  still  not  immediately  execnta- 
ble.  Tired  as  he  was  with  the  efforts  of  the  winter,  he 
was  less  than  ever  able  to  face  the  London  season,  espe- 
cially as  increasing  popularity  inci-eased  people's  eagerness 
to  see  him.  An  admirer — a  Mr.  Redwood,  a  solicitor — 
living  at  Llandough,  a  few  miles  from  Cardiff,  had  long 
humbly  desired  that  Carlyle  would  pay  him  a  visit.  An 
invitation  coming  at  the  same  time  from  Bishop  Thirlwall, 
at  St.  David's,  which  conld  be  fitted  in  with  the  other,  he 
decided  to  lay  his  work  by  for  the  present,  and  make  ac- 
quaintance with  new  friends  and  a  new  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Redwood,  a  qniet  lawyer,  of  no  literary  preten- 
sions, engaged  that  he  should  not  be  made  a  show  of, 
promised  perfect  quiet,  sea-bathing,  a  horse  if  he  wished  to 
ride,  and  the  absence  of  all  society,  except  of  himself  and 
his  old  mother.  These  temptations  were  sufficient.  On 
July  3  he  left  London  by  train  from  Paddington  to  Bris- 
tol. A  day  or  two  were  to  be  given  to  acquaintances  at 
Clifton,  and  thence  he  was  to  proceed  by  a  Cardiff  steamer. 
All  was  strange  to  hiiu.  He  had  never  before  been  in  the 
South  or  West  of  England ;  and  his  impressions,  coming 
fresh,  formed  themselves  into  pictures,  which  he  thi'ew 
down  in  his  letters  to  his  wife.  Here  is  Bath,  as  seen 
from  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage — rapidly  ob- 
served,  yet  with  what  curious  minuteness:- 

To  Jane  Welsh  CarlyU. 

CUftoD :  July  4, 1848. 
Bath,  built  of  white  stone  in  trim  streets,  enclosed  amid  gnarled, 
beautifully  gieen^  and  feathered  hills*  looked  altogether  prinoely 
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after  those  poor  brick  towns,  like  an  ancient  decayed  prinoe — for 
it  was  smoke-soiled,  dingy,  and  lonely  looking — ^yet  in  the  chim- 
ney-pots and  gables  of  a  certain  polite  f  antasticahty,  and  all  zanked 
in  straight,  short  streets,  which  ran  in  every  direction  on  eveiy 
variety  of  level,  as  if  they  had  been  all  marching  and  drilling  in 
that  hollow,  rough  place,  each  in  the  road  that  suited  him  best. 
There  was  something  in  all  this  that  reminded  one  of  Beau  Nash 
and  Smollett's  Lady  of  Quality.  My  Cockney  tourist  lady  (com- 
panion in  compartment)  pronounced  it  to  be  a  city  built  of  stone, 
and  of  considerable  extent — facts  both. 

The  house  in  Gheyne  How  was  cleaned  and  painted 
during  his  absence,  his  wife  superijitending.  On  snch  oc- 
casions he  was  himself  better  out  of  the  way.  Her  letters 
may  be  referred  to  occasionally  by  the  side  of  Carlyle's 
reports  of  his  own  doings  to  her/ 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

GUfton :  July  0,  lS4a 

My  Bairn, — I  have  been  at  Chepstow  in  all  kinds  of  weather — 
in  rain,  in  glowing  heat,  and  then  home  through  the  heart  of  thun- 
derstorms. I  am  totally  wearied,  and  have  just  got  up  to  my 
sleeping-place,,  which  seems  tolerably  quiet.  I  must  not  spend 
above  a  minute  or  two  in  writing.  Take  my  kind  good-night, 
therefore,  dear  Goody,  and  thanks  for  the  punctual,  most  wel- 
come dispatch  which  I  found  lying  on  my  table  on  returning  to- 
day. Yon  are  very  good — write  always ;  except  by  your  letters,  I 
am  at  present  disunited  from  all  the  earth. 

Later : — 

• 

Chepstow  is  beautiful  The  rooks  of  the  Avon  at  Clifton,  on  the 
road  thither  by  steam,  excel  all  things  I  have  seen.  Even  I,  the 
most  determined  anti-view  hunter,  find  them  worthy  of  a  word. 
I  have  passed  the  day,  perhaps  not  ill,  though  in  laborious  idle- 
ness. Who  knows  ?  Yesternight  we  had  a  soiree  at  Mr.  Hare's  ; 
one  or  two  intelligent  pei-sons — ^Dr.  Symons,  a  hectic  clergyman  ; 
a  Mr.  Fripps  (I  think),  very  deep  in  business ;  all  decided  Cai*- 
lylians.  Ach  GoU  !  There  was  also  a  tremendous  artist,  fiddler, 
and  piano-player ;  and  certain  pretty  young  women  sate  speech- 
less.    I  will  to  sleep,  I  will  to  sleep !    The  scoundrel  umbrella 

1  LeUitiMnd  MemorUik^  voL  i ,  p.  145,  &o. 
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Yendorl '    He  MtUi^  tot  belpw  Bftmo'a  ^pUy,  an  the  siune  side^ 
Send  the  BtmiabUe  ^  in  his  brongbuna  to  thunOdr  eight-ninthe  ol  the 
'wretched,  ta&lior-lile  on^  qI  him.    A4iea>  »nd  a  thousand  good- 
nights.  .  £yeir  ye^r  affDotipnate 

Llsndcmgli,  C<y«rbnage !  Thandttjr,  Jifly  7, 18481 
Dearest, — ^Totcr  precioas  little  billet  calne  to  me  at  breakfast. 
I  got  down  in  good  time  to  toy  Cardiff  steamer ;  a  brisk  breezy- 
moiiung,  promising  weU ;  and  again,  after  endless  ringing  of  b^bi 
and  loading  of  hampers  and  bnllying  and  jtLmbHng,  we  got  off 
down  the  tnaddy  Aroa  omQe^.-more,  I.  pesa^d,  a  ifiost  .^il^t  dfay — 
xemembranoes  of  all  kinds-— and  these  mj  only  ocenpation.  Qa 
the  Somersetshire  shore  we  i)assed  a  bathing  establishment — hap- 
less mothers  of  families  sitting  on  folding-stools  by  the  beach  of 
muddy  tide  streiims.  It  is  a  solitary  sea,  the  Severn  one.  ?(^e 
passed  near  only  one  ship,  and'  in^  tiiat  there  lay  a  cabin4>oy  cnt^id 
asleep  amidst  ropes,  and  a  black-visaged  sailor  had  raised  his  shock 
head,  only  half  awake,  through  the  hatches  to  see  what  we  were. 
They  lay  there  waiting  for  a  wind.  I  smoked  two  cigars  and  a 
half.  I  hummed  all  •  manner  of  tunes «Hnng  even  peitions  of 
Psalms  in  a  humming  tone  for  my  own  behoof,  veolining^oa  mji 
elbow;  and  so  the  day  wore  on,  and  at  thi?ee  o^cloek.  we  got  into* 
Oai-diff  dock,  and  I,  sharp  on  the  outlook,  deseried  4ihe  good  Bed*' 
wood  waiting  there.  He  had  a  iuh-^-^Ck  most  indesecibable,  thin«( 
bodied,  semi-articulate,  but  altogether  helpful  kind  of  a  factotum 
manservant,  who  stepped  on  board  for  my  luggage;  and  so,  in* 
few  minutes  after,  giving  a  gluice  at  Cardiff  Castle  and  buying  j^ 
few  cigars,  we  got  eagerly  to  the  load^  and  not  long  after  five  had 
done  our  twelve  miles  and  were  safe  home.  It  was  the  beauti- 
f uUest  day ;  a  green,  pleasant  country,  full  of  shrubby  knolls  and 
white  thatched  cottages  ;  altogether  a  very  reasonable  drive.  Un- 
expectedly, in  a  totally  solitaiy  spot,  I  was  bidden  dismount ;  and 
looking  to  the  right,  saw  close  by  the  Bedwood  mansion^-^a  house 
about  the  capabity  of  C»igenput1k>ck,  thotigh  in  Welsh  style,  all 
thin  shaven,  covered  with  roses,  hedged  off  frbm  the  parish  road 
by  invisible  fences  and  a  patch  of  very  pretty  lawn.  The  old  lady, 
an  innocent  native  old  Quakeress,  received  me  with  much  simplio* 
ity,  asked  for  you,   &c.     Our  dinner,  which  she  had  carefully 

'  Carlyle  had  boaght  an  umbrella  for  Ma  wife,  which  waa  to  have  been  sent 
home,  an<i  waa  not.  ^      .       . 

•John  Sterhng'a  fatbor.  ,  ljtt{9t»  m4  Mmnritilt^  voL  i,  p.  da 
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dbokeduid  kept  hcii)  loranrlicraur  and  a  hf0|,  ooQgfsM  bt-^^^Teitl,^' 
Najr,  I  tieard  o£  a-vdal  pie  for-  future  uae.^  I  snppose  they  have 
killed  a  fatted  ca^f  for  ma,  knowing  my  tastes  I  There  was  good 
ham  and  a  dish  of  good  boiled  peas,  and  a  pudding.  I  did  yexy 
well,  and  we  have  been  to  waik  riinde  ;  and  the  place,  on  the  whole, 
is  the  loneliest  nuA  the  most  Hient  dn  «1H1m  earth,  Bbd  I  tMnk  I 
shall  learn  to  do  very  welL  Adieu,  idieo.  1 .  Sleep'  Well  and. dream • 
of  me.  •        '  T         -.'-.••.'  .  '  •■  -  T.  C. 

IViday  moxniof,  7w30  JUIC  - 
'  B^ng  on  my  feet  H^^  ^^^  ttvrljyi,  I  .wiU  add<a  wor4  till  theire  be 
some  likeness  of  breaklMt^  or«»t:  lowest,- of  9hamr^i  All,  is  still 
here  as  in  a  hentiitage  of  La  Tmppe,  3ut  one  dirty  little  yelp  of 
a  dog  wtofiolB^iient  tottwaj&en  me  a  ^s^eaga  •  A  me^in  is  ^9  good^ 
as  a  lion ! 

My 'Bishop  is  some  isisCty  miles  inland.  1  know  not  whether  I 
shall  get  to  h}m»  nor,  indeed^  vrho^  my^oapelbilitiesyet  are.  Qh 
dear  I  I  wish  I  was  Ueaar  thee^  with  t|iy  hot  eeffee-pot^  at  this 
moment ;  but  I  would  not  stay  there  wlien  I  was  so.  I  will  end, 
and  go  shave  at  p^sijntk  Hae  that  jooourscid  ohimsera  of  «  Cockney 
not  sent  the  umbrella  yet  ?  I  ceuld  see  him  trailed  thrice  through 
the  Thames  lor  Ms  dcxTuadr^l  conduoi.  No  man.  knows  what  break- 
ing Ids  word  will  do- for  the  geneval  injury*  Adjtou — a.  thousand 
bliessings  t  T.  a 

Almost  a  fortnight  was  giveri  to  Llandotigh.  His  friends 
were  all  ijndn^^  and  attention,  and  their  efforts  were 
gratefully  appreciated ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told — Car-, 
lyle  reqniired  more,  than  aimple,  quiet  peoplp  had  to  give 
him.  H6  vras  bo^^.  He  reproAcIied  liimselfy  but  he  eould 
not  help  it.  Mr.  Redwood  wte  efigaged  jdl  day  in  his 
ofBce  at  Cowbridge.  His  guest  was  left  inainly  to  him- 
self— to  ride  labout  tie  neighbourhood, .  to  batli^,  to  lie- 
under  the  trees  on  the  lawn  aud  smoke,  precis^y;  what  he. 
hiui  fancied  that  fae  lud  desired.-  ^  AJl  waa  totally  soiono*- 
lent,  not  ill  fitted  f^  a  man  that  had  eome  c^nt  o£  London 
to  see  if  he  could  sleep.''  He  amused  himself  tolerably 
with  his  wife's  letters,  and  with  Tieck's  ^  Tittoria  Acco- 
rombona/  which  she  had  provided  him  with,  and  had 

>  Carlyle  ooald  not  dig««t  vmL 
Vol.  in.— 17 
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begged  hitn  to  read.  He  conld  not  approve,  however,  of 
this  singular  book :  *  a  dreadfnl  piece  of  work  on  Tieck's 
part,'  he  called  it.  But  occasionally  his  poor  host,  to  show 
his  I'espect,  absented  himself  from  his  own  work  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  country,  and  Carlyle  requii*ed  all  his  self- 
command  not  to  be  uncivil. 

I  have  been  at  St.  Donat's  (he  writes,  Jnly  12).  I  have  jnst  got 
home  through  rain  and  precipitons,  rongh  roads,  at  a  gallop  which 
has  jnmbled  me  all  to  pieces.  Devil  ti^e  all  '  days '  of  that  sort ! 
I  had  just  got  your  letter  when  I  went  away.  I  went  happy,  I  re- 
turn mee-nerable—fLj  up  into  my  sooty  *  stndy,*  to  be  at  least  alone 
for  a  while.  How  happy  I  was  over  'Qnarterly  Review,'  peace, 
silence,  and  my  Goody's  letter  I 

Yesterday,  with  a  rational  exertion  of  ill-natnre,  I  briefly  de- 
clined going  for  an  Arcadian  ramble  to  the  coast  all  day  ;  or,  in- 
deed, going  anywhither,  indicating  that  I  preferred  the  green 
grass,  sunshine,  and  solitude  among  the  trees  and  winds.  The 
good  B.  in  an  instant  cheerfully  surrendered,  cheerfully  went  off 
to  his  attorney's  office,  and  left  me  totally  alone  till  dinner.  I  have 
not  for  long  had  so  peaceable  a  day.  The  old  blacjc  cobweb  coat 
was  warm  enough  for  the  temperature.  I  lay  upon  the  grass  on  the 
brae-side,  under  shadow  if  I  liked ;  smoked  my  pipe  and  looked  out 
upon  the  waving  woods,  and  felt  their  great  deep  melancholy 
sough  a  real  blessing  to  me. 

'  Accorombona'  is  far  the  pleasantest  thing  I  have  yet  fallen  in 
with  since  I  left  you  ;  a  very  gorgeous  composition,  but  too  showy 
in  diamonds— Bristol  diamonds— tinsel,  and  the  precious  metals 
for  my  taste.  One  finds  it  to  be  untrue,  almost  as  an  opera ;  yet 
much  is  true,  genial,  warm,  and  veiy  grand.  Vittoria  herself  is 
about  the  best  of  all  opera  heroines — a  right  divine  stage  goddess. 
Biacciano,  too,  is  clearly  her  mate,  as  you  say ;  yet  I  could  not 
but  abhor  that  murder  he  did  of  the  poor,  frivolous,  trembling 
creature — it  is  detestable !  The  sublime  Song  of  Solomon  passages 
did  also  somewhat  transcend  me.  In  fact,  it  is  a  grand  thing;  but 
Bristol  diamond,  not  a  little  of  it.  A  thousand  thanks  to  Tieck 
and  the  Coadjutor  for  such  a  gift  in  these  latitudes.  Alas  I  this 
morning  I  am  reduced  to  '  Lyell's  Geology,'  a  twaddling,  circum- 
fused,  ill-writing  man.  I  seem  to  hear  his  uninspired  voice  all 
along,  and  see  the  clear  leaden  twinkle  of  his  small  bead  eyea 
However,  I  will  persist  a  little. 
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Julj  18. 

This  day  has  been  as  close,  dim,  and  saltry  as  a  day  need  be : 
thnnder  mmbling  on  all  sides  of  the  horizon  ever  since  morning. 
I  have  read  several  articles  in  the  '  Qnarterly  Beview/  kept  aloof 
from  Lyell  hitherto,,  declined  to  ride,  walked  ont  a  little  vray — in 

short,  sanntered  in  the  idlest  manner I  have  written 

to  Thirlwall  that  I  leave  this  on  Monday.  A  coach  goes  through 
Gowbridge  abont  noon.  Some  sixty  miles,  I  believe  it  is,  to  Car- 
marthen. How  long  I  may  stay  with  Thirlwall  is  not  perfectly 
clear.  Two  days  was  the  time  I  talked  of,  but,  if  all  prospered 
exceedingly,  it  might  extend  to  three.  I  shall  get  no  rest  in  any 
of  these  places,  and  it  may  as  well  be  in  a  plenum  as  in  a  vacuum. 
.  .  .  ,  In  Llandough,  close  at  hand  here,  over  the  knoll  top, 
I  saw  certain  of  the  population  in  the  street  as  I  passed  along : 
little  flabby  figures,  brown  as  a  berry ;  fat,  squat,  wide  flowing ; 
their  clothes,  of  almost  no  colour  (such  is  the  prevalence  of  time 
and  poverty),  hung  round  them  as  if  '  thrown  on  with  a  pitchfork ' 
— very  noteworthy  Jittle  fellows  (of  both  sexes)  indeed.  They 
saluted  kindly  as  I  passed.  An  old  Squire  something  lives  in 
Llandough  Castle  close  at  hand,  a  little  behind  the  village.  Poor 
fellow  I  the  grave  of  Ids  old  wife  is  the  newest  in  Llandough 
Churoh-yard,  and  he  sits  solitary,  B.  says,  and  '  scolds  his  servants, 
being  a  proud  man.* 

The  14th  of  July  was  Mrs.  Carlyle's  birthday.  H« 
never  forgot  it  after  her  mother  died,  and  always  provided 
some  pretty  present  for  her.  He  enclosed  in  this  letter  an 
ornament  of  some  kind,  to  be  ready  for  the  day,  which, 
^  as  tlie  umbrella  went  aback/  he  required  her  ^  to  accept 
with  all  resignation.' 

July  15. 
Yesterday  passed  as  the  brightest,  beautif  uUest  day  in  the  whole 
year  might  do  in  these  circumstances.  I  had  an  excellent  four 
hours  till  two  o'clock,  then  an  excellent  solitary  gallop  to  the  soli- 
tary seashore,,  a  dip  in  the  eternal  element  there,  and  gallop  back 
again.  The  world  was  all  bright  as  a  jewel  set  in  polished  silver 
and  sunshine,  the  sky  so  purified  by  the  past  day's  thunder.  The 
little  hamlet  of  Aberddaw,  a  poor  grey  cktcharit  crouched  under  the 
shelter  of  a  kind  of  knoll,  the  half  of  which  was  eaten  sheer  off  by 
the  sea.  '  Poor  Aberddaw ! '  I  said  to  myself,  '  thou  sittest  there, 
ill  enough  bested— God  help  thee ! '    The  bits  of  Welsh  women. 
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with  t1ie&  cuddies,  lugging  small  merchandise  about,  a  yery  scrubby 
kind  of  figtobsy  seemed  fairly  prabewoithy^-^hujQ&aail}'  pitiab(lie''to 
me.  The  wood  is  so  beautiful  when  you  see  it  irom  the  Jknoll-topS 
— soft,  green,  yet  shaggy  and  bushy — 4nd  sunshine  kisses  all 
things ;' and  theupper  moon  themselVes^-^-duU,  blunt,  hilly  regions 
—look  sai^iie  in  the  distamse.  At  my  letnni  to  dinneor  Redwood 
produced,  instead  of  |)ort,  a  faotfile  of  excellent  dlat«tl^-  itid  said  wer 
must  drink  Mm.  CSkrIyle's  health,  as .  it-.was  her  birthday  1  This 
fact  he  had  gathared.  from  saeincp  me  purchase  the  bit  of  riband; 
for  a  band  for  the  said-  Mrs.  O.  .  Well,  the  leat  aoeoidingly  wii» 
done  ;  and'  eren  the  aiiciiBnt  Qnaker  mother  had  her  glass  filled, 
and  wished  ^  many  happy  years  to  Jane  €arlyle»'  for  which  I  duly, 
returned  thanks.  The  day  hdd  no  other  public,  avent  in  it.  .B.. 
made  me  sit  with  him  till  -wefinislmd  the  bottle,  and  tfa«  iafiair  did 
meno  harmivt  all,  rstheir  good«  ■      ;        .  ;^  f 

My  malison -on  thia  glazed  papeE^  on  this  deleatable^  iedtker^  pen.lr 
The  world  gets  evien  madder  with  its  choqApingsandicha^ngings  dnd 
'  j  never-ending  innovations,  ^fiot  for  the  better.  My  coliorsj  too,- 
are  all  on  a  new  principle. '  Oh  tot  one  hour  of  Dr.  Franciaj  3txl^ 
here  comes  our  gresii,  stalking  maid,  an  imm^ensMy  tall  woman  i 
'The  '<>8S'is  outs  sir.'  Imust  instjtntly  be  off.  Adieu»  with  mf. 
heart's  blessing' 1 .  T.  GAK^Inm    * 

In  relation  to  this  last  paragraph,  it  is  my  duty  to  say 
that  Gariyie  would  have'  invoted  Dr.  Franeia  on  ia  wrong 
occasion;  for  the  glazed  paper  in  question  ie  now,  aftet^ 
forty  years,  in  perfect  cond*ition,not  needing  HnjmcdiBon; 
and  tiie  leathef*  pen  must  have  been  good,  too ;  for  the 
handwriting— even  for  Oarlyle,  who  at  this  ti^^e  wr6te' 
most  beautifully — is  exceptionally  excellent.  *   -^ 

Llandongh  : .  July  1^, 

Tet  a  few  last  words  before  quitting  this  place.  J  have  had,'  as 
usual,  a  divine  forenoon,  lying  under  shady  trees  in  th^  most  ex- 
quisite summer  atmosphere ;  and  then  a  most  laborious  afternoon 
— bathing,  galloping,  dining,  talking,  till  now,  when  I  ought  to 
proceed  to  pack  and  arrange,  if  I  did  not  prefer  scribbling  to^ 
Goody  still  a  word  or  two.  .  .  .  To-morrow  at  noon  I  shall 
haVe  to  be  on  the  itoof  of  the  mail  at  Cowbridge :  a  day  of  hot 
travel.  I  shall  certainly  not  again  \^  lodged  so  quietly  anywhere. 
There  will  be  rapid  spiritual  conversation  in  the  Bishop's,  and  no 
green  tree  with  book  Ahd  tobacco  to  lodge  under. 


• '  One-mttst  take  the  good  Imd  tho^^  evil  I  find  this  Bed^^Food  a 
really  exeelleni  man ;  hoBesiv  true  ip  the  heart,  I .  should  thiuk» 
with  a  proud  and  pace  character  hidden  under  his  simplioit j  and 
timidity.  He  has  been  enturelj  hospiti^le  to  n;ke»  ia  aorry  that  I 
j^OfOld  go,  vpecniatea  on  myconaiug  back,  ^.|  As.ft  praximate 
oTant  The  old  niotheri  iioo»  ia  yejy  venerable  to  me,  Poor,  old 
woooaxiL !  wiih  her  '  Yearly  Mooitonf  with  her  anet  dumplinga,  and 
all  her  innocent  honaehold  goda-.  .  . 

'  Occasional  spurts  of  complaint  over  dnlness  He  scat- 
tered in  these  Llandoiigli  letters;  but  Carlyle  knew  good 
people  when  he  saw  them.  The  Redwoods  had  left  him 
to  himaelf.  with  nnobitrusive  kindliness.  ,  Tlmy  had  not 
shown  him  off  to  tbeir  aequtuntances*  Thej  had  thonght 
only  what  they  could  do  for  the  comfort  of  an  hononred 
guest — a  mode  of  treatment  very  different  from  what  he 
had  sometimeft  experienced.  '  Tliey  are  a  terrible  set  of 
fellow^'  he  said^  ^  thos§  open:mouthed  wondering  gawpies, 
who  lodge  yon  for  the  aake  of  looking  at  you :  that  ia 
homble.'  It  wa«  not^  liow^ver,  with  alarm  on  thia  scora 
that  he  entered  on  his  next  visiting  adveiitnret  He  would 
have  preferred  certainly  that  such  a  man  as  Thirlwall 
should  not  have  stooped  to  ,be  made,  a  bishop  of,  but  he 
claimed  no  right  to  ju^e  ,^  Qia^  who  w«s  evidently  pf 
Bnperior  quality.  How  fat  be  aotnally  knew  Thirlwall's 
opinions  about  religion  I  eannot  say.  At  all  erenta,  he 
thouglit  he  knew  them.  Tliirlwall  had  songht  Carlyle's 
acquaintance,  and  had  voluntarily  conversed  with  hira  on 
serious  subjects,  Carlyle  was  looking  forward  now  with 
onrioaity  to  see  bow  a  mau.who^  as.  he  believed,  thought 
mtich  as  be  did  himself,  was  wearing  his  anomalona  dig- 
nities.   The  readei'  will,  perhaps,  be  curious  also. 

T^  Jane  Wehh  Chrfyle. 

Abergwili,  OarniftrtlieD :  July  18,  1848. 
I  have  been  in  many  *  new  positions,'  but  this  of  finding  my- 
self in  a  bishop*8  palace,  so  called,  and  clos^  by  the  chapel  founded 
by  old  acar^ctow  Laud  of  famona  memoiy ;  la  one-  of  the  newest.- 
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Expect  no  connected  account  of  the  thing,  nor  of  anything  what- 
ever to-daj.  I  liave  not  yet  leamt  the  ctiris  of  •  the  phice  in  the 
least,  and  it  is  a  morning  of  ponring  rain,  and  in  an  hour  (at  noon) 
the  brave  Bishop,  be  the  weather  what  it  may,  decides  on  riding 
with  me  *  four  hours  and  a  half '  through  the  wildest  scenery  of 
the  country,  that  U  mskj  not  su£fer  through  the  tempestuous  nature 
of  the  elements.  The  post  will  be  gone  before  I  return  :  take  one 
word,  therefore,  to  assure  thee  that  I  am  alive,  comparatively 
speaking  toell,  and  that  I  think  of  thee  here— here  veiy  especially, 
where  aJl  is  so  foreign  to  me.  Heavens  I  do  but  think :  I  was 
awoke  before  seven  o'clock,  after  a  short  sleep,  by  a  lackey  coming 
in  in  haste  to  indicate  that  I  must  come  and  say  my  prayers  in 
Laud*s  Chapel  of  St.  John.  I  did  go,  accordingly,  and  looked  at 
it  and  at  myself  with  wonder  and  amazement. 

Yesterday,  at  noon,  I  got  handsomely  away  from  Llandough. 
The  good  old  dame  desired  me :  '  Thou  please  to  give  my  regards 
to  Mrs.  Carlyle.'  I  was  taken  in  the  *  tub '  to  Cowbridge,  and  then 
the  mail  came  up,  full  aU  but  one  inside  seat  I  had  to  take  that 
seat,  such  as  it  was,  the  rather  as  it  turned  out  there  was  to  be  a 
vacancy  on  the  roof  in  some  seventeen  miles  further.  It  was  very 
hot  and  disagreeable.inside ;  a  huge  grazier  fast  asleep,  a  detest- 
able-looking pai'son  with  yellow  skin  and  jet-black  tattery  wig, 
and  an  old  burgher  of  the  town  of  Neath,  very  talkative,  very 
innocent.  To  this  latter  I  chiefly  attached  myself.  Neath  at  last 
came,  the  end  of  the  seventeen  miles,  and  I  got  out  and  had  a 
cigai',  and  saw  undeniably  clear  around  me  the  face  of  heaven  and 
earth — ^an  earth  very  tolerable,  sandstone  coal  country,  green  sharp 
hills  with  wood  enough,  green  fields  ill  ploughed  and  cultivated, 
houses  plastered  with  whitewash,  ridiculous  Welsh  bodies,  all  the 
women  of  them  now  with  men's  hats,  a  g^^eat  proportion  of  them 
looking  very  hungry  and  ragged.  Swansea,  enveloped  in  thick 
I)oisonous  copper  ftmies,  and  stretching  out  in  winged  desolation 
(for  the  copper  forges  are  of  the  last  degree  of  squalor ;  low  huts, 
with  forests  of  chimneys,  and  great  mountains  of  red  dross,  which 
never  changes  into  soil),  is  a  very  strange  and  veiy  ugly  place. 
We  dined  there,  and  then  bowled  along  into  the  hills  of  the  in- 
terior— no  great  shakes  of  hills  ;  but  as  the  road  goes  over  the  top 
of  them  all,  it  makes  them  somewhat  impressive.  About  seven  in 
the  evening  we  plunged  down  by  a  steep  winding  way  into  the 
*  Valley  of  the  Towy,'  a  dim  enough  looking  valley  ;  for  there  was 
a  windy  Scotch  mist  by  that  time,  with  a  river  of  some  breadth  and 
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of  muddy  colour  ranBiiig  through  it ;  and  a  little  farther  up,  a 
strange  Ueaied  mountain  city,  hanging  in  a  disconsolate  manner 
on  the  farther  bank  and  steep  declivity.  Carmarthen  at  last  t  No 
bishop^s  carriage  was  waiting  for  me — ah,  no !  I  hired  a  gig  and 
flunkey,  for  which,  to  this  distance  of  two  mUes^  I  paid  five  shil- 
lings, and  one  and  sixpence  (to  drlTer) — six  shillings  and  sixpenoe 
in  all.    There  is  a  way  of  doing  business  I 

Abergwili  is  a  village  of  pitiful  dimensions,  all  daubed  as  usual 
with  whitewash  and  yellow  ochre.  It  is  built,  however,  like  a 
common  village,  on  both  sides  of  the  public  road.  At  the  ibffther 
end  of  it,  you  come  to  solemn,  large,  closed  gates  of  wood ;  on 
your  shout  they  open,  and  you  enter  upon  a  considerable  glebe- 
land  j>feasanc0,  with  the  usual  trees,  turf  walks,  peacocks,  &c.,  and 
see  at  fifty  yards  distance  a  long,  irregular,  perhaps  cross-shaped, 
edifice,  the  porch  of  it  surmounted  by  a  stone  mitre.    Ach  Gfott ! 

I  was  warmly  welcomed,  though  my  Bishop  did  seem  a  little 
uneasy  too ;  but  how  could  he  help  it  ?  I  got  with  much  pomp 
an  extremely  bad  and  late  dish  of  tea,  then  plenty  of  good  talk  till 
midnight,  and  a  room  at  the  farther  wing  of  the  house,  still  as  the 
heart  of  wildernesses,  where,  after  some  smoking,  &c.,  I  did  at  last 
sink  into  sleep,  till  awakened  as  aforesaid. 

We  have  had  an  excellent  cup  of  tea  to  breakfast,  and  I  feel 
ready  for  a  bit  of  the  world's  fortune  once  more.  My  Bishop,  I 
can  discern,  is  a  right  solid  honest-hearted  man,  full  of  knowledge 
and  sense,  excessively  deUcate  withal,  and,  in  spite  of  his  positive 
temper,  almost  timid.  No  wonder  he  is  a  little  ^nbarrassed 
with  me,  till  he  feel  gradually  that  I  have  not  come  here  to 
eat  him,  or  make  scenes  in  his  still  house !  But  we  are  getting, 
or  as  good  as  got,  out  of  that,  and  shall  for  a  brief  time  do  admir- 
ably welL  Here  is  medicine  for  the  soul,  if  the  body  fare  worse 
for  such  sumptuoflities,  precisely  the  converse  of  Llandough.  It 
is  wholly  an  element  of  rigid,  decently  elegant  forms  that  we  live 
in.  Very  wholesome  for  the  like  of  me  to  dip  for  a  day  or  two 
into  that,  is  it  not  ?  For  the  rest,  I  have  got  two  other  novels  of 
Tieck,  of  which  the  admiring  Bishop  possesses  a  whole  stock. 

Oh,  I  do  hope  thou  wilt  write  to  me  this  day  I  I  feel  as  if  a 
little  friendly  speech^  even  about  '  Time  and  Space,'  with  my  poor 
Gk)ody,  would  be  highly  consolatory  to  me.  To-night  I  shall  sleep 
better.  To-morrow  I  fiJiall  be  more  at  home  ;  and  the  next  day — 
there  is  nothing  yet  settled  about  the  next  day. 

Coaches,  it  seems,  and  some  kind  of  straggling  chances  and  pos- 
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fiibilitifes  o£  conrejance,  do  oikt  till  cma  geia  vitirin  wind  of  Li^ 
erpooL  X  tibink  Qf  penistiDg  by  ths  route.  The  moiniitaaiis  lie 
M  upon  it  whM^  one  is  bound  to  *  see.'  Oli,-  uiy  dear  I  how  mrif^ 
rieheir  am  I. than  manj a  ^aa  inth  a^OOO^.  a  Teas,  if  I  but  kiiewitf 
What  ia  the  wojsth  of  Goody  hccaaily  thitikeat.  ihoii?    God  bleaa 
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;  Lam  rery  oonsoienliodB  .iQ  uniting  to  yoti.  Hei^,  for  example, 
{  hare  vdased  vidiving  the  qity  of  CarmaTthen  tor  yoor  sake,  IiaV'- 
iiig»  by  candid  cMKrointtation  when  I  got  hither  to  my  own  iT>bin, 
found  that  X.oonld  not  write  to  yon  if  I  went.  What  a  favour  I 
yon  will  aay.  Xes,  yon  gipsy,  and  a>  favour  to  myself  too.  Yime 
letter  of  last  ni|^t  was  a  real  conaolation  to  me.  I  have  loet  my 
lib^y;  I  h«ve  loet  my  sleep :  I  am  in  a  baddiah  way  here  ^  but  it 
will  soon  be  dona  From  aacuum  I  ha^e  got  into  plenum  witib  a 
vengeance*  What  with  ehapel-dul^,  riding  to  see  views,  talking 
with  the  brave  Bishop,  iate  dining,  limited  tobacco^  and  flnnlceys 
awaking  yo.u .  at  seven  in  the  morning  (the  very  terror  of  whom 
^Wi^k^q^  yon.  at  six),  it  is  a  bnaineas  one  needs  to  be  trained-  to,  and 
that  is  not  worth  while  at  present. 

We  sallied  oat  yestesda^r  .in  tlie  raldat  of  thick  rain  on  two 
horses.  Mine  was  the  highest  I -ever  rode,  biggeir  folly  than  Bar* 
win's  cabhoYse,  We  xode  for  fomr  joortal  hours,  no  trotting  pfyt» 
mitted«  exoept  when  I,  contrary  to  ail  pohteiiess,  burst.i^  into  a 
vduntariOt  and  then  had  socm  to  lie  to  for  my  host,  who  sides  8ome« 
what  ecokaiaatioally.  What  was  worset,  too,;my  high  honn  was  in 
the  fiercest  hnmout  for  ridiag;  and  I  longed  immeoaaly  to  ,take  tiie 
temper  ont  oi  him.  But,  no ;  we  plodded  away,  and  saw  a  cisde 
of  views — ^views  veiy^ood»  Valleys,  scrubby  or  woody  hills,  old 
churohest  imd  ragged  Wjelsh  charactets  in  torn  hats--all  vefy  good. 
But,  though  the  rain  abated  and  finally  subsided  into  mud  and 
soapy  dimnefls,  I.  was  glad  esoough  to  get  hone.  To*«Uiy«  again, 
while  the  weather  is  brighti  we  9xe  to  natnew  the  operation  at  three 
o'clo^.  Well,  and  yet  I  am  very  glad  I  «)ame  in  by  this  estaUishp 
menty  even  at  ih»  expense-  of  sleeps  Nothing  similar  had  ever 
before  fallen  in  my  way,  and  it  was  worth  seeing  once.  Do  but 
think  of  a  wretched  scarecrow  face  of  Laud  looking  down  on  ns  in 
Laud's  own  house,  that  once,  was,  as  we  sit  at  meat.  And  thera  is 
much  good  in  all  that,  I  see.  A  pei-fection.  of  form  whidi  is  not 
without  its  vfdue.    Witli  the  Bisfaof)  himself,  I»  keeping  a  Btdct 
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guard  on  my  mode  of  utterance,  not  mode  of  thinking,  get  on  ex- 
tremely welL  I  find  him  a  right  solid,  simple-hearted,  robust 
man,  very  strangely  suxxthed;  on  the  whole,  right  good  company. 
And  so  we  fare  along  in  all  manner  of  discourse,  and  even  laugh  a 
good  deal  together.  Gould  I  but  sleep  I — ^but,  then,  I  never  can. 
I  had,  according  to  the  original  programme,  dedJtted  to  be  off  to- 
morrow morning,  but  the  worthy  host  insists  with  such  an  earnest- 
ness that  I,  by  way  of  handsome  finish,  shall  be  obliged  to  put  off 
till  Friday  morning,  and  see  two  other  sle^  still  before  me. 
Then,  however,  it  is  up.    I  see  my  route,  and  am  ofL 

By  the  maturest  calculation,  it  seems  my  far  best  route  will  be 
north-eastward,  through  Brecknockshire  and  Monmouthshire,  to 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  Birmingham,  and  liverpool.  A  coach 
passes  here  to  Gloucester  in  one  day.  The  rest  of  it  is  railway. 
I  am  about  done  with  my  capacity  of  visiting  for  this  heat.  I 
shall  like  about  as  well  to  take  my  ease  at  my  inn.  Spending  the 
night  at  Gloucester,  I  shall  view  the  city  in  the  morning;  a 
Gromwellian  place  that  I  wanted  this  long  while  to  see.  Then 
Worcester  in  like  manner,  till  the  railway  train  come  that  will 
take  me  to  Bimdngham  and  LiverpooL     That  will  be  best 

I  am  writing  too  much— I  will  end  now.  What  a  blessed 
rustle  among  these  g^reen  trees,  on  that  sunny  lawn,  with  woods 
and  fields .  and  hills  in  the  distance  f  How  happy  could  I  be, 
would  all  the  world  except  one  small  cook's  assistant  fall  asleep 
and  leave  me  alone  with  Tieck's  *  Yogelscheuche '  I  We  are  in  an 
excellent  building ;  long  galleries,  spacious  quiet  rooms,  all  softly 
carpeted,  furnished— room  oiough  for  the  biggest  duke.  The 
mitre  does  not  exclude  soft  carpeting,  good  cheery  or  any  con- 
tiivance  for  comfort  to  the  outer  man.  X is  here ;  good- 
humoured,  entirely  polite,  drinks  well,  eats  well,  toadies  as  far  as 
permitted,  turned  of  forty,  lean  and  yellow  ;  has  boiled  big  eyes, 
a  neck,  head,  and  nose  giving  you  a  notion  of  a  gigantic  human 
snipe.  Is  not  that  a  beauty  ?  I  have  had  to  look  into  about  a 
thousand  *  books.  The  good  Bishop  is  simple  as  a  child.  We  are 
alone  all  but  the  snipe.  To-morrow  there  is  talk  of  a  judge  dining 
with  us.  Hang  it !  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
to  be  kept  here. 

Oh  Gk>ody,  I  send  thee  a  hundred  kisses.  I  have  much  need  to 
be  kissed  myself  by  a  Goody.    Adieu,  adieu. 

Ever  affectionate 

T.  Caslyia 
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AbecgwiU :  July  da 

We  had  onr  grand  dinner  last  night ;  a  judge  named  N ,  and 

about  twenty  advocates ;  a  dreadful  explosion  of  dulness.  Cham- 
pagne and  ennui,  which,  however,  I  took  little  hand  in,  being  em- 
powered by  his  reverence  to  go  out  and  smoke  whenever  I  found 
it  dull.  N^^ — ,  first  fiddle  on  this  occasion,  was  a  man  that  I  had 
seen  at  the  Stanleys',  or  some  such  place,  playing  fourth  or  fifth 
fiddle.  The  advocates  generally  filled  me  with  a  kind  of  shudder. 
To  thii^  that  had  I  once  had  200/1  I  should  perhaps  have  been 
that  I  One  of  them  named  Vaughan  pleased  me  not  a  little. 
They  all  went  off  soon,  and  then  I  had  a  long  questionable  bout  of 
prints  to  front — sound  sleep  for  a  few  hours,  and  a  lackey  to 
aiwaken  you  at  half-past  six.  It^  is  over  now,  aU  that  lackeyism, 
thank  God !  The  Bishop  received  your  compliments  (did  I  tell 
you?)  with  much  modesty  and  gratitude,  mumbled  something 
about  f^u  being  here — ^how  happy,  &c.  He  has  been  most  kind  to 
me.  Poor  fellow !  Think  of  a  solid  bishop  riding  post  as  he  had 
to  do  to-day.  It  was  literally  altogether  very  good.  Onr  talk  has 
been  extensive,  rather  interesting  occasionally,  always  worth  its 
kind,  or  nearly  so.  Peace  be  with  Abergwili,  and  may  it  be  a  while 
before  I  run  across  such  a  mass  of  form  again,  requiring  such  a 
curb-bridle  on  your  liberties  to  observe  them  rightly  I  For  what  we 
have  received  the  Lord  make  us  thankful.  Adieu,  dearest,  adieu 
— I  wish  I  were  with  thee.  T.  0. 

Tlie  expression  ^  strangely  swathed '  implies  that  he  had 
found  the  Bishop  nof  entirely  sympathetic ;  and  perhaps 
he  had  not  remembered  sufficiently  how  beliefs  linger 
honestly  in  the  ablest  mind,  though  the  mode  of  thought 
be  fatally  at  variance  with  them. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  visit  was  over,  and 
Carlyle  went  his  way.  His  plan  was  to  go  first  to  Glou- 
cester and  Worcester  to  look  at  the  battle-field  ;  afterwards 
to  go  to  Scotland,  through  Liverpool,  to  see  his  mother ; 
then  to  make  a  tour  with  his  brother  John  in  North 
Wales ;  and,  finally,  before  returning  to  Loudon,  to  ex- 
amine the  ground  of  Oliver's  great  fight  at  Dunbar.  He 
was  in  good  spirits,  and  his  accounts  of  his  adventures  are 
characteristically  amusing.     He  had  spoken  of  taking  his 
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ease  in  his  inn.  He  tried  it  first  at  the  Bell  Inn  at 
Gloucester,  which  he  found  to  be  *  a  section  of  Bedlam.' 
*  Sounds  of  hai-ps  and  stringed  instruments,  ruffing  of  ap- 
plausive barristers  over  table  oratory  heard  at  a  distance, 
waiters  running  about  in  a  distracted  state ;  hapless  bag- 
men either  preparing  to  go  ofiE  ^^  by  mail)"  or  else  swallow- 
ing punch  in  the  hope  to  escape  their  wretchedness  by 
getting  drunk.'  *  He  had  felt  hap-hap-happy  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  he  was  meeaerdble?  Spite  of  all,  he  went  to 
bed  *  with  noble  defiance,'  and  slept  sounder  than  he  ex- 
pected. But  ^  no  gladder  sight  had  he  seen  on  his  travels 
than  the  omnibus  in  the  morning  which  was  to  take  him 
out  of  the  Bell  Inn  for  all  time  and  all  eternity.'  '  The 
dirty  scrub  of  a  waiter,'  he  said,  *  grumbled  about  his  al- 
lowance, which  I*  reckoned  liberal.  I  added  sixpence  to 
it,  and  produced  a  bow  which  I  was  near  rewarding  with 
a  kick.  .  .  .  Accursed  be  the  race  of  flunkeys  I '  The 
boots  complained  next.  *  As  they  were  never  to  meet 
more  through  all  eternity,'  the  boots  was  allowed  a  second 
sixpence  also.  The  railway  train  carried  him  past  the 
hills  where  ^  the  Gloucester  Puritans  saw  Essex's  signal 
fii'es  and  notice  that  help  was  nigh.'  The  scene  of  the 
last  battle  of  the  Civil  War  was  to  h^e  a  closer  inspection. 
^  Worcester,'  he  writes,  ^  was  three  miles  off  the  station 
westward.' 

I  rode  thither,  smoking,  by  the  London  road,  and  was  set  down 
at  some  Crown  Inn,  vacant  of  customers,  to  a  most  blessed  break- 
fast of  cofifee  and  ham  and  accompaniments,  a  considerable  '  Chris- 
tian camfoart*  I  set  rapidly  out  to  explore  the  city.  From  Severn 
Bridge  I  could  see  the  ground  of  Oliver's  battle.  It  was  a  most 
brief  survey.  A  poor  labourer  whom  I  consulted  '  had  heard  of 
such  a  thing,'  wished  to  God  '  we  had  another  Oliver,  sir  ;  times 
is  dreadful  bad.'  I  spoke  with  the  poor  man  awhile  ;  a  shrewd, 
well-conditioned  fellow ;  left  a  shilling  with  him,  almost  the  only 
good  deed  I  did  all  day.  In  the  railway  train  I  had  adventures  of 
a  small  evil  kind ;  two  men  to  quench  who  attempted,  partly  by 
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mistake,  to  Tiae  me  ilL  They  proved  qnenohable  'wiihoat  difficulty ; 
for  indeed  I  myself  was  in  a  somewhat  sulphurous  condition,  not 
handy  to  quarrel  with.  One  of  them,  my  fellow-passenger  in  the 
railway,  took  it  into  his  head  to  smile  visibly  when  I  laid  off  my 
white  broadbrim,  and  suddenly  produced  out  of  my  pocket  my 
grey  Glengariy.  He  seemed  of  the  mercantile  head-clerk  species, 
and  had  been  tempted  to  his  impropriety  by  a  foolish-looking, 
pampered  young  lady  in  tiger-skin  mantle  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  charge  of.  I  looked  straight  into  his  smiling  face  and  eyes ;  a 
look  which  I  suppose  inquired  of  him,  *  Miserable  ninth  part  of 
the  fraction  of  a  tailor,  art  thou  sure  that  thou  hast  a  right  to  laugh 
at  me  V  The  smile  instantly  died  into  another  expression  of  emo- 
tion. When  a  man  is  just  come  out  of  a  section  of  Bedlam,  and  has 
still  a  long  confused  journey  in  bad  weather  in  the  seoond-class 
train,  that  is  the  time  for  getting  himself  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  genius. 

At  Liverpool  Carlyle  was  warmly  welcomed  by  liis 
wife's  uncle^  in  Maryland  Street.  lie  found  his  brother 
John  waiting  for  him  there.  They  arranged  to  wait  wliei-e 
they  were  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  to  make  their  expe- 
dition into  North  Wales  together  befoi-e  the  days  began 
to  shorten.  While  in  Liverpool  Oarlyle  encountered  a 
person  then  much  talked  of,  whose  acquaintance  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle  made  shortly  after  in  a  striking  manner  in  London/ 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Liverpool :  July  91 

Passing  near  some  Catholic  chapel,  and  noticing  a  great  crowd 
in  a  yard  there,  with  flags,  white  sticks,  and  brass  bands,  we 
stopped  our  hackney-coachman,  stepped  forth  into  the  thing, 
and  found  it  to  be  Father  Mathew  distributing  the  temperance 
pledge  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  place,  thousands  strong,  of  both 
sexes — a  very  ragged,  lost-looking  squadron  indeed.  Father  M. 
is  a  broad,  solid,  most  excellent-looking  man  with  grey  hair,  mild 
intelligent  eyes,  massive,  rather  aquiline  nose  and  countenance. 
The  very  face  of  him  attracts  you.  .  .  .  We  saw  him  go  through 
a  whole  act  of  the  business,  '  do,'  as  Darwin  would  say,  '  an  entire 
batch  of  teetotallers.'  I  almost  cried  to  listen  to  him,  and  could 
not  but  lift  my  broadbrim  at  the  end,  when  he  called  for  Gkxl'a 
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bleflsing'  on  the  vow  these  poor  wretoheB  had  taken.  ...  I 
have  seen  nothing  so  religions  since  I  set  ont  on  my  travels  as  the 
squalid  scene  of  this  day — nay,  nothing  properly  religious  at  all ; 
though  I  have  been  in  Laud's  chapel  and  heard  daily  with  damn- 
able iteration  of  *  the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory '  from 
that  portentous  human  snipe.  Not  a  bad  fellow  either,  poor  devil  1 
But  we  are  in  a  dreadful  mess  as  to  all  that ;  and  even  a  strong 
Bishop  Thirlwall  constitutes  himself  a  Maci^dy  of  Episcopacy  as 
the  best  he  can  do,  and  does  it  uncommonly  well ;  and  is  '  a  strong- 
minded  man,  sir,'  and  aright  worthy  man  in  his  unfortunate  kind. 
.    .    .    God  bless  thee,  and  so  ends 

Thy  unfortunate  T.  0. 

The  North  Wales  tour  was  brief.  The  brothers  went 
in  a  steamer  from  Livei'pool  to  Bangor,  and  thence  to 
Llanberis,  again  in  a  '  tub-gig,'  or  Welsh  car.  They  trav- 
elled light,  for  Carljle  took  no  baggage  with  him  except  a 
razor,  a  shaving-brash,  a  shirt,  and  a  pocket-comb  ;  '  tooth- 
brush '  not  mentioned,  but  we  may  hope  forgotten  in  the 
inventory.  They  slept  at  Llanberis,  and  the  next  day 
went  up  Snowdon.  The  summit  was  thick  in  mist.  They 
met  two  other  parties  there  coming  up  from  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  ^  like  ghosts  of  parties  escorted  by  their 
Charons.'  They  descended  to  Beddgelert,  and  thence  drove 
down  to  Treraadoc,  where  they  were  entertained  by  a  Lon- 
don friend,  one  of  the  Chorleys,  who  had  a  house  at  that 
place.  Carlyle  began  to  feel  already  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  it,  to  tire  of  his  •  tossings  and  tumblings,'  and 
to  find  that  he  did  not  *  at  the  bottom  care  twopence  for 
all  the  picturesqueness  in  the  world.'  One  night  sufficed 
for  Tremadoc.  They  returned  thence  straight  to  Liver- 
pool, and  were  again  in  Maryland  Street  on  August  1. 

Mns.  Carlyle  had  been  suffering  from  heat  and  her  ex- 
ertions in  house  repairs,  and  her  husband  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  he  might  take  a  seaside  lodging  at  Formby,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  where  they  could  remain  to- 
gether for  the  rest  of  the  summer.    Formby  had  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  being  near  Seaforth,  where  the  Panletb  lived, 
with  whom  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  already  become  intimate. 
Mr.  Paulet  was  a  merchant,  a  sensible,  well-informed,  good 
kind  of  man.  Mrs.  Paulet,  young,  gifted,  and  beautiful, 
was  one  of  Carlvle's  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  The 
neighbourhood  of  such  friends  as  these  was  an  attraction  ; 
but  the  place  when  examined  into  was  found  desolate  and 
shelterless.  The  experiment  of  lodgings  at  Kewbyhad 
not  been  successful,  so  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  left  to  take  care 
of  hei*8elf ,  which  she  was  well  able  to  do,  and  her  husband 
made  off  for  Scotland  by  his  usual  sea  route  to  Annan. 
Misadventures  continued  to  persecute  him  on  his  travels, 
or  rather  travelling  itself  was  one  persistent  misadventui*e, 
for  he  could  never  allow  for  the  necessities  of  things.  The 
steamer,  to  begin  with,  left  Liverpool  at  three  in  the  morn^ 
ing.  When  he  went  on  board  ^  it  was  chaos,  cloudy,  dim, 
bewildered,  like  a  nasty,  damp,  clammy  di*eam  of  confu- 
sion, dirt,  impediment,  and  general  nightmare.'  In  tlie 
morning  there  was  some  amendment.  He  could  meditate 
on  his  own  condition,  and  find  an  idyll  in  the  story  of 
another  passenger. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Bootabrig :  Atigast  5, 184a 
The  voyage,  thanks  to  a  bright  sunshine  all  day,  was  far  more 
tolerable  than  it  promised  to  be.  Nay,  in  spite  as  it  were  of  very 
fate,  I  snatched  some  five  hours  of  deep  at  various  dates.  I  on 
the  whole  fared  well  enough.  My  poor  native  Annandale  never 
looked  so  impressive  to  me  that  I  remember :  black  rain  curtains 
all  around — but  there  when  I  saw  it  a  kind  of  hewept  brightness. 
All  seemed  so  small,  remote,  eternally  foreign ;  I  said  to  myself, 
'  There  among  these  poor  knolls  thy  life  joumeyin'gs  commenced, 
my  man  I  there  didst  thou  begin  in  this  outskirt  of  creation,  and 
thou  hast  wandered  very  far  since  then — far  as  Eternity  and 
Hades,  so  to  speak,  since  then.  Nobody  was  there  to  receive  me. 
I  got  a  kind  of  gig  at  Benson's  inn  and  came  hither  to  kind  wel- 
come, to  dinner,  tea,  and  sleep  all  in  the  lump  almost.  My  de- 
termination is  to  rest  here  for  a  space.    I  feel  quite  smashed. 
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done  up,  and  pxeesingly  in  need  to  pause  and  do  nothing  what- 
ever.  I  have  spread  ont  my  things.  I  sit  in  the  little  easternmost 
room  sacred  from  interruption.  I  will  rest  now.  My  poor  mother 
is  yery  cheery,  but  vety  pale,  thin,  and  has  evidently  been  suffer- 
ing much  since  I  saw  her.  Jamie  goes  on  in  the  old  cheerfully 
stoical  manner  in  these  worst  of  times. 

I  declare  I  am  yery  sorry  for  all  people.  Yesterday  was  an  old, 
dirty,  feckless-looking  man,  in  tattered  straw  hat,  sitting  in  the 
steamer ;  notable  to  me  all  day.  At  night  a  rugged,  hearty  kind 
of  old  woman  came  on  deck,  who  proved  to  be  his  wife.  They 
had  been  in  America,  where  all  their  children,  eleven  in  ntimber, 
were  bom  ;  '  but  the  auld  man,  ye  see,  wadna  bide,'  though  they 
had  sent  for  him ;  and  so  here  he  was  with  his  old  dame  come  daun- 
dering  back  again  to  beggaiy  and  the  Hawick  native  soil !  Poor 
old  devil  I  I  was  heartily  sorry  for  him  and  the  sturdy  old  wife. 
I  honoured  her  as  a  true  heart  of  oak,  the  mainstay  of  her  old  man, 
who  grinned  intelligence  as  he  saw  Scotch  land  again.  Their 
goods  were  in  certain  duddy  pokes,  and  one  painted  chest  of 
which  the  woman  canied  the  key.  Her  sturdy  way  of  undoing 
the  padlock  had  first  attracted  my  attention  to  her.  Is  not  life  a 
'  joyous '  kind  of  thing  to  this  old  woman  ?  '  I  declare  Fse  quite 
sluutned,'  she  said,  '  to  gang  hame  sa  dirty ;  a's  dirty,  and  I  could 
jget  nothing  washed.' 

Oh  Qoody,  why  do  I  twaddle  to  thee  about  all  and  sundry  in 
this  manner  ?  Beally  silence  would  be  preferable,  and  the  saving 
of  a  penny  stamp. 

He  lay  still  for  a  month  at  Scotsbrig  doing  nothing 
save  a  little  miscellaneous  reading,  and  hiding  himself 
from  human  sight.  These  few  letters  and  fragments  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  many  written  during  this  period  of 
eclipse. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carfyle. 

Scotsbrig :  Augast  10,  1843. 
I  have  no  appetite  for  writing,  for  speaking,  or  in  short  doing 

anything  but  sitting  still  as  a  stone,  while  that  is  conceded  me 

Confound  it !  Here  are  two  beggarly  people  from  Ecclef echan 
come  driving  in  a  gig  in  probable  search  for  me.  May  the  Devil 
give  them  luck  of  it  I  I  hope  Jenny  will  gulp  a  lie  (door  lie)  for 
my  sake.    I  will  wait  perdu  and  fling  down  the  pen  till  I  see. 
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No ;  Jenny  had  not  the  sense  to  mal^e  a  white  lie  for  me,  and  I 
had  to  enter.  A  poor  West  Indies  bilious  youth  home  for  his 
health  *  extremely  desirous  to  see  me  *  (many  thanks  to  him),  '  just 
called  with  his  father.'  I  have  given  them  whisky  and  water  and 
sent  them  on  their  way.     There  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked. 

Here  it  is  as  hot  as  Demerara,  windlQ^  with  a  burning  sun.  X 
.ai  lazy  in  addition  to  all.  Lazy  as  I  almost  never  was.  Work, 
past  or  future,  not  to  speak  of  present,  is  a  weariness  to  me.  J 
sometimes  think  of  Cromwell.  Oh  heavens  I  I  shall  need  to  be 
in  another  mood  than  now.  I  must  take  new  measures.  This  will 
never  do. 

The  tailor  has  turned  me  out  two  pairs  of  trousers ;  ^  has  two 
winter  waistcoats  and  much  else  in  progress.  I  find  nothing 
wrong  but  the  Dumfries  buttons  yet,  which  I  have  duly  execrated 
and  flung  aside.  Poor  hunger-ridden,  quack-ridden  Dumfries ! 
Wages  yesterday  at  Lockerbie  fair  *  were  lower  than  any  man  ever 
saw  them.'  A  hai*vestman  coming  hither  for  five  weeks  is  to  have 
one  sovereign.  A  weaker  individual  works  through  the  same 
period  for  158.  or  128.  6(i.^  according  as  he  proves.  The  latter  is  a 
shoemaker's  apprentice,  who  has  harvest  granted  to  him,  to  earn 
his  year's  apparel.  Ruin  by  sliding  scales  and  other  conveyances 
slides  rapidly  on  all  men. 

Last  afternoon  I  had  a  beautiful  walk  on  the  Dairland  Hills 
moor.  A  little  walking  shakes  away  my  sluggishness.  The  bare ' 
expanse  of  silent  green  upland  is  round  me,  far  off  the  world  of 
mountains,  and  the  sea  all  changed  to  silver.  Out  of  the  dusky 
sunset — ^for  vapours  had  fallen — the  windows  of  Carlisle  city 
glanced  visibly  upon  me ;  twenty  thousand  human  bipeds  whom  I 
could  cover  with  my  hat.  On  these  occasions,  unfortunately,  I 
think  almost  nothing.  Vague  dreams,  delusions,  idle  reminis- 
cences, and  confusions  are  all  that  occupy  me.  I  am  an  unprofit- 
able servant. 

I  have  taken  up  with  a  biography  of  Balph  Erskine,  the  first  of 
the  Seceders,  It  is  absolutely  veiy  strange.  A  long,  soft,  poke- 
cheeked  face,  with  busy,  anxious  black  eyes,  '  looking  as  if  he 
could  not  help  it ; '  and  then  such  a  character  and  form  of  human 
existence,  conscience  living  to  the  fingers-ends  of  him  in  a  strange, 
venei-able,  though  highly  questionable  manner !  There  have  been 
strange  men  in  this  world;  and  indeed  every  man  is  strange 

*  Carlyle  had  his  clothes  mado  at  Ecclefechan,  partly  for  economy,  partly 
because  he  ooald  not  beheve  in  the  honesty  of  London  work. 
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enough.  This  Balph  makes  XDe  reflect,  Whitherward  are  we  now 
bound  ?  What  has  become  of  all  that  ?  Is  man  grown  into  a  kind 
of  brute  that  can  merely  spin  and  make  railways  ? '  '  Mir  %Bare 
Ueber  doss  ich pl&Ulich starbe* 

Again,  a  day  or  two  later : — 

The  reading  of  Balph  Erskine  has  given  me  strange  reflections 
as  to  the  profoundly  enveloped  state  in  which  all  sons  of  Adam 
live.  .  .  .  This  poor  Balph,  and  his  formulas  casing  him  all 
round  like  the  shell  of  a  beetle.  What  a  thing  it  is  I  And  yet 
what  better  have  the  rest  of  us  made  of  it  ?  Far  worse  most  of  us 
in  our  Benthamisms,  Jacobinisms,  George  Sandisms.  Man  is  a 
bom  owL  I  consider  it  good,  however,  that  one  do  not  get  into 
the  state  of  a  beetle,  that  one  try  to  keep  one's  shell  open,  or  at 
least  openable.    I  mean  to  persist  in  endeavouring  that 

The  lives  of  all  men  in  all  ranks,  places,  and  times  have 
their  tragedy,  their  comedy,  their  romance  in  them ;  and 
are  at  once  poetical,  if  there  is  a  man  of  genius  at  hand  to 
observe,  especially  if  he  have  radical  fire  in  him.  Human 
ci-eatm-es  love,  hate,  have  their  pride  and  tlieir  passions, 
do  wrong  and  suffer  wrong,  wherever  they  are.  Here  are 
two  small  pictures  from  peasant  life  in  Annandale,  as 
Carlyle  saw  it  in  1843 : — 

Angnrt  21. 
A  poor  slut  of  a  man,  Jamie's  next  neighbour  here,  has  a  farm 
too  dear,  deficient  stock,  arrears  of  rent,  with  all  manner  of  sorrow- 
ful et  cflBteras,  and  hangs  of  late  years  continually  on  the  verge  of 
ruin.  He  is  turned  of  forty — a  great,  heavy,  simple,  toilsome  lump 
of  nut-brown  innocency ;  has  wife  and  children ;  an  old  mother, 
stone-blind,  who  '  milks  aU  the  cows.'  His  soul's  first  care  is  to 
raise  100/.  annually  for  his  landlord  to  buy  port  wine  or  whisky 
with.  According  to  the  lex  terrce  as  it  at  present  stands,  they  can 
strip  him  to  the  skin  any  time  for  past  arrears,  but  prefer  to  let 
him  struggle  along,  '  doing  his  best.'  At  this  last  rent-day  he  was 
nearly  out  of  his  wits,  Jamie  says.  The  com  he  meant  to  sell  was 
not  lipe  enough  for  selling ;  the  bare  bent  or  the  inside  of  a  gaol 
his  only  other  outlook.  For  ten  days  he  rode  and  ran,  '  sleeping 
none,'  or  hardly  sleeping.  By  Jamie's  help  he  did  at  length  get 
the  50/.  ready.  He  paid  it  duly,  got  on  his  horse  to  come  home 
again,  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  by  the  way,  arrived  home  still 
Vol.  HL— 18 
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sticking  to  his  horse,  bat  unable  to  speak  or  walk,  and  has  walked 
or  spoken  none  since.  What  a  joyous  existence  his !  And  that  old 
stone-blind  mother !  We  are  reiy  despicable  drivellers  to  make 
any  moan.    Oh  heavens !  can  that  be  the  task  of  an  immortal  soul, 

catching  apoplexy  to  provide  whisky  for of ?    Jeme 

8ui8  dit  unjouvj  cela  n^ est  pas  juste.  No,  it  is  not,  and  by  Gk>d*s  help 
shall  not  be  held  so. 

ATIgOBtSO. 

I  must  tell  you  another  thing  I  heard  which  struck  me  consid- 
erably. You  remember  a  lump  of  an  old  woman,  half  haveral,*' 
half  genius,  called  Jenny  Fraser.  The  *  Duke  *  had  decided  on 
high  that  not  an  inch  of  ground  should  be  allowed  for  a  'non- 
intrusion '  church  in  that  region.  No  church  shall  there  or  there- 
abouts be.  It  is  paltry  to  stop  the  mouths  of  men  that  observe 
any  measure  in  their  complainings — ^very  poor,  even  if  a  Duke  had 
made  aU  the  land  he  refuses  to  concede  a  few  yards  of.  Well ;  but 
old  Jenny  Fraser  possesses  about  Boatford  a  patch  of  ground  in- 
dependent of  all  persons,  just  about  equal  to  holding  a  church  and 
its  eavesdrops,  and  says  sJie  will  give  it.  Hunter  of  Merton  Mill 
and  agents  are  at  work.  Go  to  Jenny,  offer  her  10/.,  20/.;  indicate 
possibilities  of  perhaps  more.  Jenny  is  deaf  as  whinstone,  though 
poor  nearly  as  Job.  She  answers  always,  '  I  got  it  from  the  Lord, 
and  I  will  give  it  to  the  Liord.'  And  there,  it  seems,  the  Free 
Kirk,  in  spite  of  Duke  and  Devil,  is  to  be.  I  had  a  month's  mind 
to  go  and  give  Jenny  a  sovereign  myself ;  but  I  remembered  two 
things:  first,  that  she  had  for  some  reason  or  other  become  a 
stranger  to  her  former  benefactress  [Mrs.  Garlyle  herself?],  and 
then,  secondly,  it  might  have  a  factious  look,  better  to  avoid  at 
that  moment ;  we  can  do  it  better  afterwards,  and  I  can  hear  your 
opinion  withal — *  Duke  versits  Jenny  Fraser ! '  it  is  as  ridiculous  a 
conjecture  as  has  happened  lately.  These  poor  people,  living 
under  their  Duke  in  secret  spleen  and  sham  loyalty,  are  somewhat 
to  be  pitied.  'The  earth's  the  Lord's  and  no  the  Duke's,'  as 
Charlie  Bae  said. 

This  little  story  is  worth  preserving  as  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Free  Kirk,  independently  of  Carlyle's  com- 
ments. Jenny  Fraser  was  a  tme  daughter  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. 

Carlyle's  time  in  the  North  was  nmnmg  out ;  he  had 

*  Ma94rdl^  *  half-witted  penoo. 
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still  to  Bee  Dunbar  battle-field,  and  he  had  arranged  his 
movements  that  he  should  see  it  on  Oliver's  own  3rd  of 
September,  the  day  of  the  Dunbar  fight,  the  day  of  the 
Worcester  fight,  and  the  day  of  his  death.  One  or  two 
small  duties  remained  to  be  discharged  first  in  Dumfries- 
shire. His  wife  had  asked  Into  to  go  once  more  to  Thorn- 
hill  and  Templand  to  see  after  her  mother's  old  servants, 
and  to  visit  also  the  grave  in  Crawford  Churchyard.  To 
Crawford  he  was  willing  to  go ;  from  Templand  he  shrank 
as  too  painful.  In  leaving  it,  he  thought  that  he  had  bid 
adieu  to  the  old  scenes  for  ever.  Still  this  and  anything 
he  was  ready  to  undertake  if  it  would  give  her  any  pleas- 
ure. Most  tender,  most  affectionate,  were  the  terms  in 
which  he  gave  his  promise  to  go.  He  did  go.  He  distrib- 
uted presents  among  the  old  people,  who  in  Mre.  Welsh  had 
lost  their  best  friend.  Finally,  he  went  also  to  the  church- 
yard, seeing  Thornhill  a  second  time  on  the  way. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Edinbnzgli:  Sepieinber2L 
As  the  mail  was  to  start  from  Dumfries  at  six  o'clock  without 
pause  by  the  way,  I  preferred  the  heavy  coach  yesterday  at  nine. 
It  took  me  by  Thornhill,  &c.  I  had  not  duly  calculated  on  that ; 
and  yet  who  knows  but  a  day  of  such  sad  solemnity  spent  in  utter 
silence,  though  painful  exceedingly,  was  worth  enduring.  Nobody 
knew  me.  I  sate  two  minutes  in  Thornhill  Street,  unsuspected  by 
all  men,  a  kind  of  ghost  among  men.  The  day  was  windless :  the 
earth  all  still :  grey  mist  rested  on  the  tope  of  the  green  hills,  the 
vacant  brown  moors  :  silence  as  of  eternity  rested  over  the  world. 
It  was  like  a  journey  through  the  kingdoms  of  the  dead,  one  Hall 
of  Spirits  till  I  got  past  Crawford.  ...  I  was  as  a  spirit  in 
the  land  of  spirits,  called  land  of  the  living.  ...  At  Crawford 
I  was  on  a  sacred  spot,  one  of  the  two  sacredeii  in  all  the  world — 
I  was  at  the  grave.  I  tried  at  first  to  gain  as  much  time  on  the 
coach  [as  was  needed].  This  being  impossible,  the  good-natured 
driver  offered  to  wait.  In  my  life  I  have  had  no  more  xmearthly 
moment.  Perhaps  it  was  not  right,  though  doubtless  you  will 
thank  me.    At  any  rate,  I  could  not  decide  to  pass.    Oh  heavens ! 
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and  all  so  sileixt  there,  smootbed  into  the  repose  of  GodkB  etemil^ ; 
and  the  hills  look  on  it,  and  the  skies,  and  I  thought  how  blessed 
aXi  that  was,  beyond  the  dreary  sorrows  and  agitations  of  all  ik\%. 
Why  shonld  I  dwell  on  snch  a  matter?  I  mean  to  go  and  see  yonr 
brave  father's  grave,  too,  and  I  will  speak  no  word  about  it — ^yon 
shall  hold  it  done  without  my  speaking. 

This  was  written  from  Edinburgh  on  September  2.  Tlie 
3rd  was  to  be  given  to  Dunbar,  and  along  with  Dunbar 
was  to  be  combined  the  pilgrimage  to  that  last  solemn  spot 
to  which  he  referred  with  so  fine  delicacy.  Without  stay- 
ing to  see  any  Edinburgh  acquaintance  except  David  Laing, 
he  went  on  direct  to  Haddington,  where  he  was  to  be  the 
guest  of  his  wife's  old  and  dear  friends,  the  Miss  Donald- 
sons of  Sunny  Bank.  The  thoughts  which  he  had  brought 
from  Crawford  attended  him  still  as  he  came  among  the 
scenes  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  childhood,  where  he  and  she  had 
first  looked  in  each  other's  faces. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlt/le, 

Haddington :  September  4,  184S. 
These  two  days  the  image  of  my  dear  little  Jeannie  has  hovered 
incessantly  about  me,  waking  and  sleeping,  in  a  sad  yet  almost 
celestial  manner,  like  the  spirit,  I  might  say,  of  a  beautiful  dream. 
These  were  the  streets  and  places  where  she  ran  about,  a  merry, 
eager  little  fairy  of  a  child  :  and  it  is  all  gone  away  from  her  now, 
and  she  from  it :  and  of  all  her  possessions,  poor  I  am,  as  it  were, 
all  that  remains  to  her.  My  dearest,  while  I  live,  one  soul  to  trust 
i  '1  shall  not  be  wanting.  My  poor  little  Jeannie !  How  solemn  is 
this  Hall  of  the  Past,  beantifol  and  mournful ;  the  miraculous  river 
of  existence  rolling  its  grand  course  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  most 
prophetic  places,  now  even  as  of  old ;  godlike,  though  dark  with 
death. 

Carlyle  feeling  and  writing  with  such  exquisite  tender- 
ness, and  Carlyle  a  fortnight  later  when  he  was  in  Cheyne 
Row  making  a  domestic  earthquake  and  driving  his  wife 
distracted  because  a  piano  sounded  too  loud  in  the  adjoining 
house,  are  beings  so  different,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  soul 
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was  divided,  like  the  DioBciiri,  as  if  one  part  of  it  was  in 
heaven,  and  the  other  in  the  place  opposite  to  heaven. 
But  the  misery  had  its  origin  in  the  same  sensitiveness  of 
nature  which  was  so  tremulously  alive  to  soft  and  delicate 
emotion.  Men  of  genius  have  acuter  feelings  than  com- 
mon men ;  they  are  like  the  wind-harp,  which  answers  to 
the  breath  that  touches  it,  now  low  and  sweet,  now  rising 
into  wild  swell  or  angry  scream,  as  the  strings  are  swept  by 
some  passing  gust. 

The  rest  of  this  letter  describes  the  expedition  to  Dun- 
bar, and  is  written  at  a  more  ordinary  pitch.  September 
3  was  a  Sunday. 

No  coaches  going  to  Dunbar  on  that  day,  I  had  to  resolve  on 
doing  the  thing  by  walking.  Before  quitting  Edinburgh,  I  had 
gone  to  David  Loing,  and  refreshed  all  my  recollections  by  look- 
ing at  his  books,  one  of  which  he  even  lent  me  out  hither.  Forti- 
fied with  all  studies  and  other  furtherances,  I  took  a  stick  from 
the  lobby  here  and  set  forth  about  half -past  nine ;  the  morning 
grey  and  windy,  wind  straight  in  my  back.  To  Linton  the  walk 
was  delightful ;  the  rioh  autumn  country  and  Sabbath  solitude 
altogether  solacing  to  me.  At  Linton,  a  shoal,  or  rather  endless 
shoals,  of  ragged  Irish  reapers  made  the  highway  thenceforth  too 
populous  for  me.  Indeed,  between  Musselburgh  and  Dunbar  they 
have  made  all  thoroughfares  a  continued  Donnybrook,  every 
variety  of  ragged  savagery  and  squalor — the  finest  peasantry  in  the 
world.  There  is  not  work  for  a  fourth  part  of  them — wages  one 
shilling  a  day.  They  seemed  to  subeist  on  the  plunder  of  turnips 
and  beanfields.  They  did  not  beg  :  only  asked  me  now  and  then 
for  '  the  toime,  plaise  sur,*  seeing  I  had  a  watch.  It  was  curious 
to  see  at  Linton  the  poor  remnant  of  Highland  shearers  all  lying 
decently  in  rows  on  the  green,  while  the  Irish  were  hovering  they 
knew  not  whither,  without  plan,  without  repose. 

At  iPunbar  I  found  the  battle-ground  much  more  recognisable 
than  any  I  had  yet  seen  ;  indeed,  altogether  what  one  would  call 
clear.  It  is  at  the  foot  and  further  eastward  along  the  tiUype  of  the 
hill  they  call  the  doun  that  the  Scots  stood,  Cromwell  at  Brox- 
mouth  (Duke  of  Boxburghe's  place),  where  he  *  saw  the  sun  rise 
over  the  sea,'  and  quoted  a  certain  Psalm.  I  had  the  conviction 
that  I  stood  on  the  very  ground.    Having  tim«  to  spare  (for  dio- 
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ner  was  at  six),  I  snrfeyed  tbe  old  Oastle,  washed  my  feet  in  the 
sea — ^smoking  the  while — ^took  an  image  of  Dunbar  with  me  as  I 
conld,  and  then  set  my  face  to  the  wind  and  the  storm,  which  had 
by  this  time  risen  to  a  quite  tempestuous  pitch.  No  rougher  work 
have  I  had  for  a  long  time,  boring  through  it  with  my  broadbrim, 
not  perpendicular  to  it ;  face  parallel  to  the  highway — ^that  WHsthe 
only  possible  method,  except  sometimes  that  I  set  the  broadbrim 
on  my  breast  and  walked  bare-headed  ;  the  only  ill  effect  of  which 
is  that  is  has  filled  my  hair  with  sand  till  the  sea-water  wash  it 
out  again. 

Duties  all  finished,  there  remained  now  to  get  back  to 
Chelsea.  The  clieapest,  and  to  Carlyle  the  pleasantest, 
way  was  by  sea.  A  day  could  be  given  to  Edinburgh,  two 
to  the  Ferguses  at  Kirkcaldy.  Thence  he  could  go  to  Mr. 
Erskine  and  stay  at  linlathen  till  the  15th,  when  a  steamer 
would  Bail  for  Dundee.  After  the  sight  of  the  battle- 
fields, the  '  Cromwell '  enterprise  seemed  no  longer  impos- 
sible. He  was  longing  to  be  at  home  and  at  work ;  '  at 
home  with  Goody  and  her  new  house  and  her  old  heart.' 
The  boat  would  be  forty -five  houi*8  on  the  way.  He  would 
be  at  Chelsea  by  the  19th,  and  ^  his  long  pilgrimage  be 
ended.'  He  had  seen  many  things  in  the  course  of  it,  but 
*  nothing  half  as  good  as  his  own  Goody.'  In  the  most 
amiable  mood  he  called  on  everyone  that  he  knew  in  Edin- 
burgh— called  on  his  wife's  aimts  at  Momingside,  called  on 
Jeffrey  at  Craigcrook,  to  whom  he  was  always  grateful  as 
his  first  active  friend. 

I  found  him  (he  says)  somewhat  in  a  deteriorated  state.  The 
little  Duke  had  lamed  his  shin  ;  sate  lean,  disconsolate,  irritable, 
talkative,  and  argumentative  as  ever,  with  his  foot  laid  on  a  stool. 
Poor  old  fellow !  I  talked  with  him  chiefly  till  two  o'clock,  and 
then  they  drove  me  off  in  their  carriage. 

The  days  with  Erskine  in  his  quiet  house  at  Linlathen 
were  an  enjoyment  and  amusement.  Erskine  ofliciating 
as  a  country  gentleman,  as  chief  commander  of  a  squire's 
mansion,  was  a  novel  spectacle,  the  most  gentle  of  mei> 
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and  yet  obliged  to  put  on  the  air  of  anthority,  and  ^  doing 
it  dreadfully  ill.'  But  Carlyle's  thoughts  were  riveted  on 
home.  He  had  been  irritable  and  troublesome  before  he 
went  away  in  the  summer.  He  was  returning  with  the 
sense  that  in  Cheyne  Row  only  was  paradise,  where  he 
would  never  be  impatient  again. 

Oh  Goodj  I  (he  exclaimed  in  his  last  letter)  I  wish  I  was  with 
thee  again.  We  will  go  into  a  room  together,  and  have  a  little 
talk  about  time  and  space.  Thou  wilt  hardly  know  me  again.  I 
amlbrown  as  a  herry,  face  and  hands ;  terribly  bilious — sick  even, 
yet  with  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  good  stock  of  new  health  in  me 
had  I  once  leave  to  subside.  .  Courage  I  in  a  few  hours  more  it 
will  be  done. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

A.D.  1848-4    ^T.  48-49. 

A  repaired  hoiue— Beginmnga  of  *  GromweH'— DiffiooliieB—The 
Edinburgh  studenta — Offer  of  a  professorship— The  old 
mother  at  Scotsbrig — Lady  Harriet  Baling — A  day  at  Addis- 
combe — Birthday  present^Death  of  John  Sterling. 

Alas  for  the  infirmity  of  mortal  resolution !  Between  the 
fool  and  the  man  of  genius  there  is  at  least  this  symptom 
of  their  common  humanity.  Carlyle  came  home  with  the 
fixed  determination  to  be  amiable  and  good  and  make  his 
wife  happy.  No  one  who  reads  his  letters  to  her  can 
doubt  of  his  perfect  confidence  in  her,  or  of  his  cliildlike 
aflFection  for  her.  She  was  the  one  person  in  the  world 
besides  his  mother  whose  character  he  completely  admired, 
whose  judgment  he  completely  respected,  whose  happiness 
he  was  most  anxious  to  secure ;  but  he  came  home  to 
drive  her  immediately  distracted,  not  by  unkindness — ^for 
unkind  he  could. not  be — but  through  inability  to  endure 
with  ordinary  patience  the  smallest  inconveniences  of  life. 
These  were  times  when  Carlyle  was  like  a  child,  and  like 
a  very  naughty  one. 

During  the  three  months  of  his  absence  the  house  in 
Cheyne  Row  had  undergone  a  *  thorough  repair.'  This 
process,  which  the  dirt  of  London  makes  necessary  every 
four  or  five  years,  is  usually  undergone  in  the  absence  of 
the  owners.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  feeble  and  out  of  health  as  she 
was,  had  remained,  to  spare  her  husband  expense,  through 
the  paint  and  noise,  directing  everything  herself,  and  re- 
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etoring  everything  to  order  and  cleaulinees  at  a  minimum 
of  co8t.  The  walls  had  been  painted  or  papered,  the 
flooi-s  washed,  the  beds  taken  to  pieces  and  remade,  the 
injured  furniture  mended.  With  her  own  hands  she  had 
newly  covered  chairs  and  sofas,  and  stitched  carpets  and 
curtains;  while  for  Carlyle  himself  she  had  arranged  a 
library  exactly  in  the  form  which  he  had  declai-ed  before 
that  it  was  essential  to  his  peace  that  his  own  working- 
room  should  iiave.  For  three  days  he  was  satisfied,  and 
acknowledged  ^  a  certain  admiration.'  Unfortunately 
when  at  heart  he  was  really  most  gratified,  his  acknowl- 
edgments were  lijnited ;  he  was  shy  of  showing  feeling, 
and  even  those  who  knew  him  best  and  understood  his 
ways  were  often  hurt  by  his  apparent  indifference.  He 
had  admitted  that  the  house  had  been  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter, but  on  the  fourth  morning  the  young  lady  next  door 
began  upon  her  fatal  piano,  and  then  the  tempest  burst 
out  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  describes  with  sucli  pathetic 
humour.^  First  he  insisted  that  he  would  have  a  room 
made  for  himself  on  the  roof  where  no  sound  could  enter. 
When  shown  how  much  this  would  cost,  he  chose  to  have 
liis  rooms  altered  below — partitions  made  or  taken  down — 
new  fireplaces  introduced.  Again  the  house  was  filled 
with  dust  and  workmen ;  saws  grating  and  hammers 
clattering,  and  poor  Carlyle  in  the  midst  of  it,  ^  wringing 
his  hands  and  tearing  his  hair  at  the  sight  of  the  uproar 
which  he  had  raised.'  And  after  all  it  was  not  the  piano, 
or  very  little  the  piano.  It  is  in  ourselves  that  we  are 
this  or  that,  and  the  young  lady  might  have  played  her 
fijigers  off,  and  he  would  never  have  heard  her,  had  his 
work  once  been  set  going,  and  he  absorbed  in  it.  But  go 
it  would  not,  except  fitfully  and  unsatisfactorily ;  his 
materials  were  all  accumulated ;  he  had  seen  all  that  he 
needed  to  see,  jet  his  task  still  seemed  impossible.    The 

'  L^ien  ofK^  Memoriakf  yoL  i  p.  197. 
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tnmtilt  in  the  house  was  appeased :  another  writing-room 
was  aiTanged ;  the  unfortunate  young  ladj  was  brought 
to  silence.  *  Past  and  Present '  was  done  and  out  of  the 
way.  The  dinner-hour  was  changed  to  the  middle  of  the 
day  to  improve  the  biliary  condition.  No  result  came. 
He  walked  about  the  streets  to  distract  himself.  His 
mind  wandered  to  other  subjects  as  one  thing  or  another 
suggested  itself. 

Journal. 

Chelsea:  October  10,  1843. — Began  yesterday  to  dine  at  2.30. 
Perhaps  it  will  do  me  good  on  the  d78X)eptio  side.  Walked  from 
three  to  six  yesterday  afternoon,  saw  some  of  'Wilkie's  prints  in  a 
shop-window —  *  Card-players,*  *  Beading  a  Will, '  &c.  The  pictures 
I  had  never  seen — discovered  for  the  first  time  what  a  genins  was  in 
this  Wilkie :  a  great  broad  energy  of  htunour  and  sympathy ;  a 
real  painter  in  his  way,  alone  among  us  since  Hogarth's  time— re- 
flected with  sorrow  that  the  man  was  dead,  that  I  had  seen  him 
with  indifference,  without  recognitioD,  while  he  lived.  Poor 
Wilkie  !  A  very  stunted,  timidly  proud,  uninviting,  unproductive- 
looking  man.  I  spoke  with  him  a  little  in  his  own  house  while  he 
was  painting  Sir  David  Baird  and  8eringax)atam.  The  picture 
seemed  to  me  a  hollow  cloud,  as  our  other  pictures  are.  The  man 
himself  was  cold,  shy,  tacitiun.  I  saw  Wilkie  and  did  not  know 
him.  One  should  have  his  eyes  opener.  The  Life  of  Wilkie  by 
poor  Allan  Gnnningham,  the  most  chaotic  compilation  in  the 
world,  revealed  to  me  the  small  but  genuine  spirit  of  a  man  strug- 
gling confusedly  amid  the  boundless  element  of  twaddle,  dilettan- 
tism, shopkeeperism,  and  other  impurity  and  inanity,  of  which  our 
earth,  and  most  of  all  the  painter's  earth,  is  at  present  fulL  He 
rebukes  me  by  several  of  his  qualities — by  his  patience,  his  sub- 
missive, unwearied  endeavour  in  such  element  as  he  finds — a  truly 
toeU-doing  man.  His  '  Card-players '  struck  me  more  than  any  of 
his  engravings  I  chanced  to  see  last  night ;  genuine  life-figures,  a 
great  gluttonous  substantiality,  some  glimpse  of  xmiversal  life 
looking  out  through  the  coarse  boor  shapes ;  the  awfully  massive 
hips  and  seats,  the  teeth  and  laugh  of  that  President  at  the  board 
head,  &o.     Alas  I  poor  Wilkie  is  not  here  any  more. 

Oh,  miserable  '  slip  the  labour,'  what  is  become  of  thy  endeavour? 
Not  a  word  of  it  yet  got  to  paper ;  the  very  scheme  and  shadow  of 
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it  hovering  diatnoted  in  the  olond  xaok,  sport  of  ereiy  wind.  I 
am  truly  to  be  pitied,  to  be  condemned. 

So  Carlyle  had  been  when  he  began  the  '  French  Revolu- 
tion.' So  it  was,  is,  and  must  be  with  every  serious  man 
when  lie  is  first  starting  upon  any  great  literary  work. 

*  3port  of  every  wind '  he  seems  to  himself,  for  every 
trifle,  piano  or  what  not,  distracts  him.  Sterling  was  in 
London,  then  on  the  edge  of  his  last  fatal  illness.  In  the 
Journal  of  October  23  Carlyle  enters : — 

Methinks  I  see  a  hierogljphio  bat 
Skim  o'er  the  zenith  in  a  sHpshod  hat, 
And  to  shed  infants'  blood  with  horriii  strides 
A  damned  potato  on  a  whirlwind  rides. 

Fabnlonsly  attributed  to  Nat  Lee  in  Bedlam;  composed,  I 
imagine,  by  John  Sterling,  who  gave  it  me  yesterday. 

After  this  he  seemed  to  make  progress.  *Have  been 
making  an  endeavour  one  other  time  to  begin  writing  on 
Cromwell.  Dare  not  say  I  have  yet  begun ;  all  beginning 
is  difficult.'  Many  pages  were  covered,  with  writing  of  a 
sort.      Mrs.  Carlyle,  on  November  28,  describes  him  as 

*  over  head  and  ears  in  Cromwell,'  aiid  *  lost  to  humanity 
for  the  time  being.'  That  he  could  believe  himself 
started  gave  some  peace  to  her ;  but  he  was  trying  to  make 
a  consecutive  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and,  as  he 
told  me  afterwards,  *  he  could  not  get  the  subject  rightly 
taken  hold  of.'  There  was  no  seed  fitly  planted  and  or- 
ganically growing;  and  the  further  he  went,  the  less 
satisfied  he  was  with  himself.  He  used  to  say  that  he  had 
no  genius  for  literature.  Yet  no  one  understood  better 
what  true  literary  work  really  was,  or  was  less  contented 
to  do  it  indifferently. 

To  John  Sterling. 

ChelMft :  Deoember  4, 1848. 
I  am  very  miserable  at  present ;  or  call  it  heavy-laden  with  fmit- 
less  toil,  which  will  have  much  the  same  meaning.    My  abode  ia^ 
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and  has  been,  figaratiTelv  speaking,  in  the  centre  of  chacw.  On- 
wards there  is  no  moving  in  any  yet  discovered  line,  and  where  I 
am  is  no  abiding— miserable  enough. 

The  fact  is,  without  any  figure,  I  am  doomed  to  write  some  book 
about  that  unblessed  Commonwealth,  and  as  yet  there  will  be  no 
book  show  itself  possible.  The  whole  stagnancy  of  the  English 
genius  two  hundred  years  thick  lies  heavy  on  me.  Dead  heroes 
buried  under  two  centuries  of  Atheism  seem  to  whimper  pitifully 
'  Deliver  us  I  Canst  thou  not  deliver  us  ? '  And  alas !  what  am  I, 
or  what  is  my  father's  house  ?  Conf oxmd  it !  I  have  lost  four  years 
of  good  labour  in  the  business  ;  and  still  the  more  I  expend  on  it, 
it  is  like  throwing  good  labour  after  bad.  On  the  whole,  you 
ought  to  pity  me.  Is  thy  servant  a  dead  dog  that  these  things 
have  fallen  on  him  ?  My  only  consolation  is  that  I  am  struggling 
to  be  the  most  conservative  man  in  England,  or  one  of  the  most 
conservative.  If  the  past  times,  only  two  centuries  back,  lie 
wholly  a  torpedo  darkness  and  dulnees,  freezing  as  with  Medusa 
glance  all  souls  of  men  that  look  on  it,  where  are  our  foundations 
gone  ?  If  the  past  time  cannot  become  melodious,  it  must  be  for- 
gotten, as  good  as  annihilated  ;  and  we  rove  like  aimless  exiles  that 
Jiave  no  ancestors,  whose  world  began  only  yesterday.  That  must 
be  my  consolation,  such  as  it  is. 

I  see  almost  nobody.  I  avoid  sight  rather,  and  study  to 
consume  my  own  smoka  I  wish  among  your  buildings  >  you 
would  build  me  some  small  Prophet's  chamber,  fifteen  feet  square, 
with  a  separate  garret,  and  a  flue  for  smoking,  within  a  furlong  of 
your  big  house,  sacred  from  all  noises  of  dogs,  cocks,  pianofortes, 
insipid  men,  engaging  some  dumb  old  woman  to  light  a  fire  for 
me  daily  and  boil  some  kind  of  kettle. 

To  Margaret  Carh/le,  Sooishrig, 

Chelsea :  December  SI,  1848L 
The  saddest  stoiy  is  that  of  my  book,  which  occasions  great 
difficulty.  I  not  long  ago  fairly  cast  a  great  mass  of  it  into  the 
fire,  not  in  any  sudden  rage  at  it,  but  after  quiet  deliberation,  and 
deciding  on  this  as  the  best  that  I  could  do.  I  am  now  trying  the 
business  on  another  side  with  hopes  of  better  prosperity  there. 
Prosper  or  not,  I  must  hold  on  at  it,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I 
muat  get  in  upon  it,  and  drive  it  before  me.  But  the  truth  is,  it 
will  be  a  long  heavy  piece  of  labour,  and  I  must  not  grumble  tiiat 

1  Sterling  wae  improving  a  honae  which  he  had  lately  bought  at  Ventnor. 
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my  progress  seems  so  small  I  do  make  pragresB,  as  mnoh  progw 
ress  as  I  can ;  and  on  the  whole  why  should  I  plague  myself  or 
others  abont  the  quantity  of  my  progress  ?  I  am  a  poor  discontented 
creature,  and  ought  at  least  to  hold  my  peace  and  '  be  thankful 
Iam»otmpargatoiy.' 

One  of  his  difficulties  lay  in  his  extreme  conscientions- 
ness.  No  sentence  would  be  ever  deliberately  set  down 
on  paper  without  his  assuring  himself,  if  it  related  to  a 
fact,  that  he  had  exhausted  every  means  of  ascertaining 
that  the  fact  was  true  as  he  proposed  to  tell  it ;  or,  if  it 
was  to  contain  a  sentiment  or  opinion,  without  weighing 
it  to  see  if  it  was  pure  metal  and  not  cant  or  insincere 
profession.  This,  however,  lay  in  liis  nature,  and,  though 
it  might  give  him  trouble,  would  give  him  no  anxiety.  But 
his  misgiving  was  that  he  was  creating  no  living  organic 
work,  but  a  dead  manufactured  one,  and  this  was  intoler- 
able. He  flung  aside  at  last  all  that  he  had  done,  burnt 
part  of  it,  as  he  said,  locked  away  the  rest,  and  began 
again,  as  he  told  his  mother,  'on  another  side.'  He  gave 
up  the  notion  of  writing  a  regular  history.  He  would 
inake  the  person  of  Oliver  Cromwell  the  centre  of  his 
oompoBition,  collect  and  edit,  with  introductions  and  con- 
necting fi'agments  of  narrative,  the  extant  letters  and 
speeches  of  Oliver  himself — this,  at  least,  as  a  first  opera- 
tion— a  plain  and  comparatively  easy  one.  When  it  was  '• 
finished,  he  told  me  that  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  he  . 
had  finished  all  whieli  he  had  to  say  upon  the  subject,  andj 
might  so  leave  it. 

With  the  new  year  he  was  working  upon  the  fresh 
lines,  still  diffident,  but  in  better  humour  with  himself  and 
his  surroundings. 

For  my  book  (he  wrote  again  to  his  mother  on  January  11  [1844]) 
I  dare  not  say  much  about  it,  and,  indeed,  had  better  altogether 
keep  silent  and  plague  nobody  with  it  f vfrther,  for  nobody  can 
help  me  in  it,  do  what  he  wilL  It  is  a  most  difficult  book  ;  bnt 
by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  I  hope  to  get  it  done  yet,  and  to  have 
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aooompliBhed  somelihiiig  useful  thereby.    Nay,  indeed,  I  am  gome- 

iimes  tanght  more  distinctly  than  usual  that  without  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  /  cannot  get  it  done ;  which  sorely  is  a  wholesome 
lesson,  and  one  we  should  be  thankful  for  for  erer,  even  though  it 
come  to  us  in  pain.  I  have  heard  of  an  Italian  popular  preacher 
who  one  day  before  a  grand  audience  fairly  broke  downy  and  had 
not  a  word  to  say.  His  shame  was  great ;  he  blushed ;  he  almost 
wept ;  but,  gathering  himself  at  last,  he  said  :  'My  friends,  it  is 
the  punishment  of  my  pride ;  let  me  lay  it  to  heiurt  and  take  a 
lesson  by  it.'  So  be  it  with  us  all.  .  .  .  The  people  in  the  next 
house,  whose  piano  was  so  loud  when  I  sate  down  to  write,  have 
behaved  with  the  noblest  chivalry.  They  keep  their  piano  silent 
every  day  ngorously  till  two  o'clock.  At  other  hours  I  am  not 
writiug,  and  it  does  me  no  ill ;  rather  does  me  good,  when  I  reflect 
how  civil  the  people  are.  There  is  great  honour  shown  here  to 
the  litenay  man. 

JoumdL 

February  2,  1844. — ^Engaged  in  a  book  on  the  CivU  Wars,  on 
Oliver  Cromwell,  or  whatever  the  name  of  it  {>rove  to  be ;  the  most 
frightfully  impossible  book  of  all  I  have  ever  before  tried.  It  is 
several  years  since  the  thing  took  hold  of  me.  I  have  read  hun- 
dredweights of  dreary  books,  searched  dusty  manuscripts,  corre- 
sponded, Ao,  &c.,  almost  with  no  results  whatever.  How  often 
have  I  begun  to  write,  and  after  a  certain  period  of  splunging  and 
splashing  found  that  there  was  yet  no  basis  for  me.  Since  my  re- 
turn from  Scotland  and  Wales  and  the  North  in  September  last  it 
is  just  about  ^iw  months  complete.  Most  part  of  that  time  I  have 
been  really  assiduous  with  this  book,  or  one  or  the  other  adjuncts 
of  it,  and  there  really  stands  now  on  my  paper  in  any  available 
shape,  as  it  were  correctly — nothing.  Much  I  have  blotted,  fairly 
burnt  out  of  my  way.  What  will  become  of  it  and  of  me  ?  Some- 
times I  get  extremely  distressed.  What  of  that?  Was  it  ever 
otherwise  ?  Will  it  ever  be  ?  Carpenters  with  contrivances  to  se- 
cure me  from  noises,  treaties  about  neighbouring  pianos,  complaints 
of  barking  dogs,  above  a  hundred  'Museenm  headaches ;  *  no  books 
but  'Bushworthian  Torpedos ; '  little  company  that  is  not  a  torpedo 
to  me ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  not  a  vestige  of  work  actnaUy 
done.  This  is  bad  enough.  The  fact  is,  I  am  myself  veiy  much 
to  blame.  I  am  full  of  *  choler,'  of  impatience,  alas  1  of  insincerity 
of  heart.   There  will  be  no  good  come  by  talking  of  it  here,  Tester- 
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day  at  the  Museeum.    To-daj  in  quiet  sorrow,  attemptizig  to  begin 
again  to  write  somewhat.    Hon  omnes  oodderunt  soies. 

Scotland  meanwhile  was  remembering  Carljle.  The 
Edinburgh  students  were  not  alone  in  their  effort  to  call 
him  back  across  the  irremedbUia  undo. 

As  to  my  book  (he  wrote  a  fortnight  later  to  Sootsbrig)  it  is  not 
absolutely  stopping,  but  is  going  its  own  gate,  a  mnch  longer  one 
than  I  expected  it  might  be.  I  stndy  to  keep  holding  on.  •  Slow 
fire  does  make  sweet  meat.'  I  think  I  shall  perhaps  make  some- 
thing of  it  in  the  end,  if  I  be  at  once  patient  and  diligent.  At  all 
events,  I  mnst  and  will  endeavour.  This  morning  there  came  a  let- 
ter from  Sir  David  Brewster,  about  a  Professorship  in  St.  Andrews 
for  me.  I  have  already  written  to  decline  it.  Professorships  of 
that  kind  do  not  suit  me  now.    They  come  a  day  behind  the  fair. 

The  offer  of  a  Scotch  professorship  was  unacceptable, 
bnt  was  of  course  gratifying.  So  in  a  higher  degree  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  legislation  setting  aside 
the  received  doctrines  of  laissez-faire^  which  he  might  fairly 
think  to  be  due  at  least  in  part  to  his  own  writings.  Lord 
Ashley — Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  he  has  been  so  long  and  so 
honourably  known  to  us — must  have  the  first  place  as 
having  successfully  carried  through  the  great  measure  for 
the  protection  of  the  factory  children.  But  Carlyle,  too,  • 
had  affected  the  thoughts  of  the  younger  generation  of  re- 
flecting politicians,  and  made  possible  Lord  Ashley's  attack 
upon  the  political  economists.  It  was  with  real  delight 
that  he  informed  his  mother  of  the  first  introduction  of 
this  mea8ui*e. 

To  Maiyaret  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Gheltea:  Maroh 30, 18M. 
All  the  -people  are  in  oontroveny  about  Lord  Ashley*s  proposal 
to  restrict  the  hours  of  factory  labour  to  twelve,  with  two  allowed 
for  meals — that  is,  ten  hours  in  alL  Numbers  of  people  are  loud 
and  bitter  against  it.  As  for  me,  I  rejoice  greatly  that  the  Govern-  v 
ment  has  in  any  way  began  to  deal  with  that  horrid  business,  the 
state  of  the  working  people.    Innumerable  tasks  lie  there  for  all 
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maimer  of  wise  governors  and  parliamenteers  and  prime  ministers. 
Lord  Ashley's  Bill  was  earned  onoe ;  but  Peel  and  Graham  have 
tnmed  again  upon  him,  saying  they  will  go  out  if  he  carry  it ;  so 
that  probably  it  will  be  lost  this  time.  But  the  business  is  hegutt^ 
that  is  the  great  fact.  The  other  day  I  saw  one  of  the  official 
people— Lord  Elliot — ^in  a  company  who  were  all  talking  about 
this.  I  told  him  the  Government  were  absolutely  bound  either  to 
try  whether  they  could  do  some  good  to  these  people,  or  to  draw 
them  out  in  line  and  openly  shoot  them  with  grape.  That  would 
be  mercy  in  comparison.  He  seemed  much  astonished;  but  I 
had  a  fair  share  of  the  company  on  my  side. 

It  was  always  to  his  mother  that  he  wrote  first  wlien  he 
had  anything  interesting  to  tell,  whether  it  was  abont  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  the  progress  of  his  writing,  or  when 
the  kitlin  had  an  American  mouse  to  send  to  the  Auld 
Cat.  She  was  seldom  out  of  his  thonglits,  as  he  was 
seldom  out  of  hers ;  and  she  was  now  growing  old  and 
ailing.     Here  is  another  of  his  letters  to  her : — 

To  Margaret  Carli/le,  Scotshrig, 

Chelsea :  April  24, 1844. 
Tou  have  been  too  frequently  ill  this  spring,  my  dear  mother ; 
you  really  must  take  more  pains  with  yourself,  Let  me  beg 
Jenny/  too,  to  be  in  all  ways  careful  of  you.  Alasl  what  can  I 
do  ?  I  am  far  o£l^  and  cannot  be  of  help  to  you  myself,  which  I 
would  so  gladly  be.  Surely  it  is  well  the  part  of  one  and  all  of  us 
to  do  for  our  good,  true  mother  whatsoever  we  can.  She  did 
faithfully  for  us  what  lay  in  her  when  the  time  was.  Jean  tells 
me  she  has  sent  you  a  fowl  or  two.  I  have  earnestly  urged  her  to 
continue  that.  A  little  soup  and  wheat  bread  for  dinner  would 
certainly  be  much  wholesomer  than  what  you  usually  dine  on. 
Besides,  the  good  weather  is  now  come — ^that  of  itself  will  be  a 
great  relief  to  you.  Go  up  to  the  moor  on  a  sunny  day.  The 
sight  of  the  bonny  world  growing  green  again  will  be  like  a 
sermon  to  your  pious  heart,  as  indeed  such  a  heart  can  nowhere 
want  for  sermons.  The  stars  in  the  heavens  and  the  little  blue- 
bells by  the  wayside  alike  show  forth  the  handiwork  of  Him  who 
is  Almighty,  who  is  All  Good.  In  a  bad,  weak  world,  what  would 
become  of  us  did  not  our  hearts  understand  at  all  times  that  tbia 

1  The  Bister  living  at  home  with  her  mother. 
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is  even  -so?  ...  I  straggle  away  here,  not  alwftyfl  in  tke 
successfnllest  manner,  yet  trying  always  to  make  some  prog^ress 
in  my  work.  '  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.*  It  will  be  a  long, 
dreigh, '  and  weary  job ;  bnt  I  must  plod  along ;  keep  chopping 
on,  and  hope  to  get  through  it  in  time.  My  health  is  not  to  be 
complained  of.  I  should  study  well  to  husband  what  strength  is 
given  me,  not  fret,  as  I  too  often  do,  on  what  is  denied  me.  Jane, 
too,  gets  better  in  the  bright  weather.  All  is  bright  hero — sunny, 
and  full  of  blossom.  I  study  to  go  out  to  dinner  as  little  as  pos-  ^ 
sible,  and  write  refusals  to  the  right  and  lef fc.  Dinners  will  do 
nothing  for  me ;  only  the  getting  on  with  my  book  will  do  some- 
thing. .  .  .  Jeffrey  is  here  in  poorish  health,  but  much  better 
than  he  was.  He  is  nearly  of  your  age,  but  grows  no  more  serious 
as  he  grows  older.  At  least,  he  thinks  proper  to  affect  the  same 
light  ways— to  me  not  the  beautifuUest  in  an  old  man. 

How  anxious  he  was  about  his  mother — ^how  inexpressi- 
bly dear  she  was  to  him — appears  from  a  note  in  his 
Journal: — 

May  8. — ^My  dear  old  mother  has,  I  doubt,  been  often  poorly 
this  winter.  They  report  her  vjell  at  present ;  but,  alas  I  there  is 
nothing  in  all  the  earth  so  stem  to  me  as  that  constantly  advanc- 
ing inevitability,  which  indeed  has  terrified  me  all  my  days. 

The  same  day  he  enters : — 

My  progress  in  *  Cromwell  *  Ir  frightfuL    I  am  so  day  absolute^ 
idle,  but  the  confusions  that  lie  in  my  way  require  far  more  fire  of 
energy  than  I  can  muster  on  most  days,  and  I  sit  not  so  much  work- 
ing as  painfully  looking  on  work.     A  thousand  times  I  have  re- 
gi'etted  that  this  task  was  ever  taken  up.    My  heart  was  never  )^ 
rightly  in  it.     My  conscience  it  rather  was  that  drove  me  on.    My' 
chief  motive  now  is  a  more  and  more  burning  desire  to  have  done 
with  it.    EheiA,  eheu  !  I  am  very  weak  in  health,  too.  I  am  oftenest 
very  sad.  The  figure  of  Age,  of  greyhaired  weakness,  twilight,  anE 
the  inevitable  night  never  came  on  me  so  forcibly  as  this  year. 
Age  is  sad,  yet  it  is  noble  after  a  sort ;  the  advance  of  it  upon  me 
is  a  peculiar  tragedy,  new  for  every  new  life.    Words  are  weak  in 
general  to  express  what  I-  feel.     Thou  art  verily  growing  old,  and  ■ 
thou Jiast  never  been  young;  and  thy  life  has  amounted  to  this 
poor  paltriness,  and,  &c.  ^.  ko,    Thare  is  no  wisdom  JA  writing 
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snob  thonghts,  or  OTen  in  more  than  partially  entertaining  ihem. 
The  Futnre  alone  belongs  to  ns.  Let  ns  doubly  and  trebly  struggle 
to  profit  by  that — turn  that  to  double  and  treble  account.  Oh  heav- 
ens !  get  on  with  thy  '  Oromwell.' 

Tlie  dissatisfactiou  of  Carlyle  with  liis  own  work,  as  \o\\^ 
as  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  is  a  continuous  feature  in  his 
(character.  *The  "French  Revolution"  was  worth  noth- 
ing.' *To  have  done  with  it'  was  the  chief  desire  which 
lie  had.  'To  have  done  with  it'  was  his  chief  desire 
again  now.  'To  have  done  with  it'  was  the  yet  more 
passionate  cry  in  the  prolonged  agony  of  '  Frederick.'  The 
art  of  composition  was  merely  painful  to  him,  so  conscious 
was  he  always  of  the  distance  between  the  fact  as  he  could 
represent  it  and  the  fact  as  it  actually  was.  He  could  be 
proud  when  he  measured  himself  against  other  men  ;  but 
his  estimate  of  his  merit,  considered  abstractedly,  was 
utterly  low.  His  faults  disgusted  him ;  his  excellences  he 
could  not  recognise;  and  when  the  work  was  done  and 
printed,  he  was  surprised  to  find  it  so  much  better  than  he 
had  thought. 

It  is  always  so.  Tlie  better  a  man  is  morally,  the  less 
conscious  he  is  of  his  virtues.  The  greater  the  artist,  the 
more  aware  he  must  be  of  his  shortcomings.  If  excellence 
is  to  be  its  own  only  reward,  poor  excellence  is  in  a  bad 
way ;  for  the  more  there  is  of  it,  the  less  aware  of  itself  it 
is  allowed  to  be.  There  is  and  must  be,  however,  a  certain 
comfort  in  the  sense  that  a  man  is  doing  a  right  thing,  if 
not  well,  yet  as  well  as  he  can.  Flashes  of  this  kind  do 
occasionally  shine  in  among  Carlyle's  sad  meditations.  On 
May  31  he  reports  to  his  mother: — 

My  book  now  goes  along  better  or  worse,  though  still  far  too 
slowly.  I  am  now,  however,  beginning  to  see  above  ground  some 
finiit  of  the  unspeakable  puddlings  and  welterings  I  had  under- 
ground. I  do  hope  sometimes  that  I  shall  get  the  poor  book  done, 
and  that  it  will  turn  out  to  have  been  worth  doing.     Oliver  Crom- 
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urell  18  an  aotnallj  pioiifl»  piaying,  Qod-fearing,  Bible-ieading  man, 
and  straggles  in  the  high  places  of  the  world  before  God  and  man 
to  do  what  he  finds  written  in  his  Bible — ^an  astomshing  spectacle, 
unexampled,  altogether  incredible  to  the  beggarly  Peel,  Bnssell, 
and  company  that  have  got  the  guidance  of  the  world  now,  to  all 
onr  sorrows.  If  I  can  show  Oliver  as  he  is,  I  shall  do  a  good  tnm ; 
but  it  is  terribly  difiicult  to  snch  an  age  as  this  is  and  has  long 
been. 

There  was  to  be  no  Scotland  for  Carlyle  this  year.  The 
starting  with  '  Cromwell '  had  been  so  hard  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  pause  over  it  till  it  was  done ;  and  an  occa- 
sional rest  of  a  day  or  two  at  the  houses  of  friends  near 
London  was  all  that  he  intended  to  allow  himself.  It 
was  his  wife's  turn  to  have  a  holiday.  She  had  not  been 
in  the  North  since  she  had  lost  her  mother.  All  the  last 
summer  had  been  spent  with  the  woi-kmen  in  Cheyne 
Bow.  In  autumn  and  winter  she  had  been  ill  as  usual 
with  coughs,  sleeplessness,  and  nervous  headaches.  As 
louo"  as  the  cold  weather  lasted  she  had  not  been  well  for 
a  single  day,  and  only  her  indomitable  spirit  seemed  to 
keep  her  alive  at  all.  She  never  complained — ^perhaps 
fortunately — as  with  Carlyle  to  suffer  in  any  way  was  to 
complain  loudly  and  immediately,  and  when  complaint  was 
absent  he  never  realised  that  there  could  be  occasion  for 
it.  Anyway  she  wa9  now  to  have  a  holiday.  She  was  to 
go  first  to  her  uncle  at  Liverpool,  then  to  the  Paulets  at 
Seafortli,  then  to  stay  with  Geraldine  Jewsbury  at  Man- 
chester ;  then,  if  she  wished,  to  go  to  Scotland.  She 
was  always  economical,  and  travelled  at  smallest  cost. 
Money  matters  no  longer,  happily,  required  such  narrow 
attention  as  in  fornwfr  years.  Her  letters  (or  parts  of 
them)  describing  hfer  adventures  are  published  in  the 
'  Letters  and  Memorials.'  Carlyle,  busy  as  he  was,  made 
time  to  write  to  her  regularly,  with  light  affectionate 
amusing  sketches  of  his  visitors  or  the  news  of  the  day ; 
most  particularly  of  the  progress  of  the  new  acquaintance 
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which  was  to  have  bo  serious  an  inflnenoe  on  her  own  fu- 
ture peace.  .  .  .  Mr.  and  Lady  Harriet  Baring,  whom 
he  had  met  two  years  previously,  were  now  both  of  them 
becoming  his  intimate  friends.  From  Mr.  Baring  ^  there 
are  many  letters  preserved  among  Carlyle's  papera.  They 
exhibit  not  only  respect  and  esteem,  but  the  strongest  per- 
sonal confidence  and  affection,  which  increased  with  fuller 
knowledge,  and  ceased  only  with  death.  Tliey  sliow,  too, 
a  fuller  understanding  of,  and  agreement  with,  Carlyle's 
general  views  than  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  of  those 
of  his  other  correspondents.  From  Lady  Harriet,  too, 
there  are  abundance  of  notes,  terse,  clear,  and  peremptory, 
rather  like  the  commands  of  a  sovereign  than  the  easy 
communications  of  friendship.  'She  was  herself  gifted, 
witty,  unconventional,  seeing  men  and  things  much  as 
they  were,  and  treating  them  accordingly.  She  i*ecog- 
nised  the  immense  superiority  of  Carlyle  to  everyone  else 
who  came  about  her.  She  admired  his  intellect ;  she 
delighted  in  his  humour.  He  at  fii-st  enjoyed  the  society 
of  a  person  who  never  boi-ed  him,  who  had  a  straight 
eye,  a  keen  tongue,  a  disdain  of  nonsense,  a  majestic  arro- 
gance. As  they  became  more  intimate,  the  great  lady  af^ 
fected  his  imagination.  He  was  gratified  at  finding  liim- 
self  appreciated  by  a  brilliant  woman,  who  ruled  supreme 
over  half  of  London  society.  She  became  Gloriana, 
Queen  of  Fairyland,  and  he,  with  a  true  vein  of  chivalry 
in  him,  became  her  rustic  Red  Cross  Knight,  who,'  if  he 
could,  would  have  gladly  led  his  own  Una  into  the  same 
enchanting  service.  The  '  Una,'  unfortunately,  had  no  in- 
clination for  such  a  distinguished  bondage.  The  Barings 
had  a  villa  at  Addiscombe,  and  during  the  London  season 
frequently  escaped  into  the  Surrey  sunshine.  Carlyle  had 
been  invited  to  meet  a  distinguished  party  there. 

*  Lord  Aahburton  afterwaida. 
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To  Jane  Welsh  Carli/le,  at  Liverpool 

Chelaea:  July  7, 1844. 

Yesterday  I  did  go  to  the  Barings,  bnt  I  got  home  the  same 
night,  which  was  an  immense  point.  We  were  a  truly  sublime 
party,  as  many  as  the  table  would  hold.  Lord  Howick  and  his 
wife,  Earl  Grej'a  son,  a  thin,  lame  man,  turned  of  forty,  looking 
very  weak  of  body,  but  earnest,  clear,  affectionate,  and  honest, 
with  good  talent,  too,  for  the  spiritual  part ;  the  Lady  Howick, 
a  pale,  aquiline,  dork-eyed  beauty,  bleached  white,  who  did  not  cap- 
tivate me  or  estrange  me ;  the  immortal  old  Lady  Holland,  really  a 
kind  of  Witch  of  the  (Kensington)  Alps,  very  impressive  in  her 
way.  She  is  terribly  btroken,  poor  old  lady !  has  a  doctor,  the 
stiungest  little  fellow  I  have  seen,  who  did  not  speak  one  .word, 
good  or  bad,  but  seemed  happy  and  perfect  in  the  social  gesticu- 
lations. Besides  him,  she  eanies  with  her  a  page,  and  an  old 
woman  to  rub  her  legs.  These,  with  the  natural  et  osBteras,  al- 
most fill  a  house  of  themselves.  Buller  of  course  was  there,  as  in 
his  home;  Stanley,  too,  again,  but  without  his  wife;  he  and 
others  too  tedious  to  mention.  The  gooseberries  were  ripe;  I 
had  a  pocket  of  cigars,  and  other  smokers  to  keep ,  me  company. 
The  day  was  soft,  grey,  without  rain :  a  temperature  like  silk. 
The  Lady  H[amet  is  the  most  consummate  of  landladies,  regard- 
less of  expense.  Baring  himself  has  radiances  of  real  talent.  He 
is,  I  do  think,  a  good,  modest  man.  The  who)e  matter  went  off 
with  effect.  It  is  really  entertaining  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  I  ^ 
company  now  and  then.  Their  art  in  speech,  more  and  more  no-  * 
ticeable  gradually,  is  decidedly  a  thing  to  be  considered  valuable, 
venerable.  Beal  good  breeding,  as  the  people  have  it  here,  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  now  going  in  the  world.  The  careful  avoid- 
ance of  all  discussion,  the  swift  hopping  from  topic  to  topic,  does 
not  agree  with  me ;  but  the  graceful  skill  they  do  it  with  is  be- 
yond that  of  minuets. 

Among  other  subjects,  we  came  over,  pretty  late  in  the  evening, 
upon  Mazzini's  letters.^  Brougham  had  been  privately  telling  all 
people  in  the  Lords  one  day  that  Mazzini  was  a  scamp  after  all, 
that  he  once  '  kept  a  gaming-house.'  So  Stanley  reported,  glad  of 
any  stab  to  Brougham.  The  old  stem  Witch  of  the  Alps  there- 
upon asked  Lady  Harriet  what  he  really  was,  this  Mazzini.     '  A 

>  Opened  in  the  BngUah  Post  Office,  abont  which  there  was  so  load  a  stir 
in  those  yearSk 
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Bevolutionaiy  man,  the  head  of  young  Italy,'  flmswered  she.  '  Oh, 
then,  they  surely  ought  to  take  him  up/  rejoined  the  Witch.  Our 
adroit  hostess  hinted  No,  and  that  she  herself  kne\7  him.  *  What  ? ' 
exclaimed  the  astonished  Witch,  with  wide-open  eyes.  Tlie  otber 
persisted,  with  the  gentlest  touch  of  light  irrefragability,  '  had  ac- 
tually asked  him  to  come  and  see  her.'  I  added,  addressing  the 
Witch,  '  He  is  a  man  well  woi'th  seeing,  and  not  at  all  8]>ecially 
anxious  to  be  seen.'  '  And  did  he  not  keep  a  gaming-house  ? '  said 
she.  '  He  had  never  the  faintest  shadow  of  connection  with  that 
side  of  human  business,'  said  I.  *  The  proudest  person  in  this 
company  is  not  farther  above  keeping  a  gaming-house  than  Maz- 
ziniis.'  'That  means  Byng'(an  absurd  old  curly-headed  diner- 
out  whom-  they  call  Poodle  Byng),  said  BuUer,  looking  at  the  man, 
upon  which  an  explosion  of  laughter  swallowed  up  my  over-em- 
phasis and  the  whole  discussion  in  a  lightly  felicitous  manner. 

A  certain  Mr.  Something  (Kane,  I  think:  really  a  very  civil 
official  gentleman)  volunteered  to  give  me  half  his  cab  to  Picca- 
dilly— a  blessed  arrangement  for  me,  for  Mr.  Elane  and  I  smoked 
in  a  very  social  manner  all  the  way,  and  the  drive  did  me  great 
good,  so  that  to*<by  I  am  far  less  damaged  than  could  have  been 
anticipated. 

The  iSne  society  did  not  make  Carlyle  forget  his  own 
nearer  attentions : — 

July  18. 
It  is  x>oor  Goody's  birthday  when  she  reads  this ;  and  one  ought 
to  have  said  what  the  inner  man  sufficiently  feels  :  that  one  is  right 
glad  to  see  the  brave  little  Goody  with  the  mind's  and  the  heart's 
eye  on  such  an  occasion,  and  wishes  and  prays  all  good  in  this 
world  and  in  all  worlds  to  one's  poor  Gk>ody — a  bittve  woman,  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  '  Necessary  Evil ' '  to  a  man.  And  now,  dearest, 
here  is  a  small  gift,  one  of  the  smallest  ever  sent.  Do  not  think  it 
cost  me  any  trouble  to  buy  the  thing ;  once  fairly  in  the  enterprise, 
there  was  a  real  pleasure  in  going  through  with  it.  I  tried  haul 
for  a  workbox,  but  there  was  none  I  could  recommend  to  myseU' 
I  was  forced  to  be  content  with  a  little  jewel-box,  and  there,  v(ni 
see,  is  the  key.  Blessings  on  thee  with  it !  I  wish  I  had  diamonds 
to  fill  the  places  with  for  my  little  wifle.  I  knew  you  had  a  jewol- 
box  already,  but  this  is  a  newer  one,  a  far  smaller  one.  Besi<loM, 
I  bought  it  very  cunningly,  and  '  the  lady,  if  she  would  like  auy- 

^  Name  by  which  he  often  laughingly  described  his  wife. 
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tiling  better*  can  at  any  time  get  it  exchanged.*  And  so,  dear 
Goody,  kiss  me  and  take  my  good  wishes.  While  I  am  here  there 
will  never  want  one  to  wish  thee  all  good.  Adieu  on  the  birthday, 
and  may  the  worst  of  our  days  be  all  done  and  the  best  still  coming. 

Thine  evermore. 

The  ^sulphurous  hnmonr'  lay  close  beside  the  tender, 
very  far  from  extinct,  not  even  dormant.  What  Carlylc 
could  least  endure  was  being  bored.  The  anathemas  wliich 
he  heaped  on  unfortunate  bores  exceed  Emulphus's  in 
exquisite  variety.  He  mentions  soon  after  this  that  three 
gentlemen  from  Edinburgh  had  called  to  see  him,  iiitro- 
duced  by  some  acquaintance  from  Haddington.  He  de- 
scribes them  as  ^  wretched  duds,'  '  a  precious  three  to  bo 
selected  from  all  the  populations  of  the  world ; '  '  miser- 
able snafFers  full  of  animal  magnetism,  Free  Kirk  and 
other  rubbish.'  He  '  had  doubts  whether  not  to  rise  with 
redhot  oaths,  and  pack  them  all  instantly  into  the  street.^ 
He  says  '  he  bit  in  his  rage  as  best  he  could,'  took  his  hat, 
pretended  business,  *  and  walked  the  three  out  instead  of 
kicking  them  out'  ^  One  of  Cavaignac's  snorts  was  all 
that  he  could  give  to  such  things.'  *  That  visit  was  the 
beginning  of  sorrows  to  him.'  Evening  parties  could  not 
be  wholly  escaped.  He  had  been  invited  to  one  '  at  the 
Coleridges','  where  he  expected  an  equal  degree  of  suffer- 
ing, 'half  thought  he  .would  fall  sick  and  stick  to  Crom- 
well,' and  *  wished  he  was  in  Goody's  pocket.'  Luckily  it 
did  not  turn  out  quite  so  ill.  ^Trench,  Maurice,  Boxall 
the  painter,  and  other  shovel-hatted  persons,  male  and 
female,  were  there  assembled  ; '  but  he  met  a  daughter  of 
Southey,  whom  he  was  actually  pleased  to  see,  and  Mrs 
Henry  Coleridge  also,  ^really  a  kind  of  Phantasmion,  i-o 
small,  so  delicate,  pretty,  and  orthodox  wise.'  In  the  wors>t 
extremities  there  was  always  the  resource  of  Bath  House. 

Last  night  (he  wrote  on  July  19)  I  called  for  Lady  Harriet.  Tlie 
usual  Boiler  sate  there  apparently  almost  asleep  in  the  '  fever  of 
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digestion '  when  I  entered.  The  lady  herself,  in  spite  of  her  sick- 
ness, is  always  brisk  as  a  huntress.  Bnller  brightened  np  soon, 
argaed,  talked  with  me,  not  to  great  purpose,  but  in  a  cheery, 
rational  manner,  presided  over  by  this  divinity,  and  with  one  cup 
of  innocent  black  tea  and  a  mouthful  of  polite  human  speech  I 
came  home  little  injured.  Mazzini  is  authorised  to  call  'next 
week  some  evening.'  Poor  victim  f  At  a  certain  turn  of  the  con- 
vei-Hation  I  was  asked  to  come  out  to  Addiscombe  next  Sunday, 
and  could  not  for  the  moment  find  means  of  declining,  but  did  in- 
ternally decline,  and  must  externally  now  send  some  note  to  that 
effect  It  is  very  brilliant  all  at  Addiscombe ;  wealth  in  abun- 
dance, ruled  over  by  gprace  in  abundance ;  but  I — ^I — ^am  bilious ; 
I  am  busy — ^not  equal  to  it  for  the  present. 

Some  misgiving  may  have  crosBed  Carlyle's  mind  that 
too  near  an  intimacy  in  these  great  cii'cles  might  not  be 
profitable  to  him.  As  long  as  social  distinctions  survive, 
an  evenness  of  position  is  a  condition  of  healthy  friend- 
ship ;  and  though  genius  is  said  to  level  artificial  inequali- 
ties, it  creates  inequalities  of  another  kind,  which  rather 
complicate  the  situation  than  simplify  it.  However  this 
may  have  been,  hard  work  and  the  London  heat  tired  him 
out  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  He  was  invited  to  stay  at 
the  Grange,  a  beautiful  place  belonging  to  the  Barings  in 
Hampshire,  and  as  the  visit  was  to  be  a  short  one  he 
went.  Mrs.  Baring's  father,  the  Lord  Ashburton  of  the 
American  Treaty,  still  lived  and  reigned  there.  He  had 
heard  of  Carlyle,  and  wished  to  liiake  his  acquaintance, 
as  his  Transatlantic  wife  did  also.  The  Grange,  in  Sep- 
tember especially,  was  the  perfection  of  an  English 
country  palace.  The  habits  of  it  did  not  suit  Carlyle.  He 
was  off  his  sleep,  woke  early,  could  get  no  breakfast  till 
ten,  and  no  food  but  cigars  and  sunshicie.  But  the  park 
was  beautiful,  the  riding  delightful,  '  the  solitude  and 
silence 'divine.'  He  tried  to  be  amused  and  happy,  and 
succeeded  tolerably. 
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TbeOxwigo:  September  19,  1844. 
We  are  a  small  party.  Ladj  Aahbuxton  is  a  Bargeon  patient  at 
psTOfient,  a  stiij^ing  off  of  the  skin  upon  a  carriage  step,  ill  dealt 
idth  for  some  days  back.  She  lies  in  a  back  drawing-room ,  keepa 
all  the  women  about  her  all  day,  and  we  never  see  her  till  she  is 
wheeled  in  at  night  to  tea.  She  seems  very  fond  of  talking  to 
me ;  a  frank,  rattling  woman,  with  whom,  perhaps,  I  shall  grow  to 
do  very  welL  Were  it  not  for  Lady  Harriet,  who  is  herself  a  host, 
we  should  be  ill  off  for  women.  My  chief  resource  at  present  is 
the  old  Lord,  a  really  good  old  man,  of  most  solid,  cheerful  ways ; 
fond  of  talking  and  being  talked  to  above  any  rational  thing, 

September  14, 1844 
Alas  I  if  I  could  sleep,  I  might  be  very  well  here :  but  sleep 
does  not  come,  sleep  flies  ;  and  I  have  nights  in  which  the  virtue 
of  patience  is  very  useful  to  me.  I  do  study  to  keep  patient.  In 
&ct,  there  is  something  very  soothing  in  the  deep,  dead  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  rare  hooting  of  a  poor  owl,  seemingly  a  mile 
off,  who  appeared  to  be  the  only  living  thing  awake  beside  myself. 
I  start  generally  in  the  morning  with  a  dull  headache,  very  stupid  ; 
but  the  breezy  fresh  air,  and  the  constant  motion  they  keep  one  in, 
drive  it  away  gradually,  and  I  feel  pretty  well  again. 

We  are  not  a  brilliant  party  here ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Lady  Harriet  and  myself,  We  should  be  almost  definable  as  a  dull, 
commonplace  one.  Buller  is  not  yet  come,  but  is  confidently 
expected  to-night,  and  wiU  be  a  welcome  acquisition  to  us.  Poodle 
Byng*s  companion  was  one  Greville,  an  old  official  hack  of  quality 
who  runs  racehorses,  whom  I  have  often  enough  seen  before : 
memorable  as  a  man  of  tine  aristocratic  manner,  without  any 
aristocratic  endowment  whatever — a  LaTs  without  the  beauty.  He 
has  Court  gossip,  political  gossip,  &c.,  and  is  civil  to  all  persons, 
careless  about  all  persons — equal  nearly  to  zero.  Lady  Ashburton 
improves  upon  one— a  square,  solid  American  woman,  happily 
without  the  accent ;  but  with  tiie  rugged  go-ahead  character  of 
that  people.  It  is  from  her  that  your  lover  Baring  takes  his  feat- 
ures. The  old  Lord  j^shburton,  especially  as  he  smokes,  is  my 
favourite  of  all — a  reaUy  good,  solid,  most  cheery,  sagacious, 
simple-hearted  old  man.  He  takes  me  long  walks  to  see  his  new 
churches,  his  labourers'  cottages,  his  old  cedars  and  yew  trees, 
carries  in  his  pocket  cigars,  and  talks  and  is  talked  to.  To  finish 
my  description,  I  have  only  to  say  that  our  house  is  built  like  *  a 
Grecian  temple,'  of  two  stories ;  of  immense  extent,  massive  in 
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appearance  and  fronting  eyeiy  way.  The  interior  is  by  Inigo 
Jones,  with  modem  improvements.  The  rooms  are  fnll  of  exqui- 
site pictures,  and  there  is  every  convenience.  'All  things  thai 
were  pleasant  in  life.     But  the  all-wise,  great  Gre-Ora-tor,  &c.'  * 

While  this  new  acquaintance  was  rising  up  into  Cailyle's 
sky,  another  was  setting  or  bad  set.  News  weie  waiting 
for  liira  when  he  returned  to  Cheyne  How,  which  melted 
the  Grange  and  its  grandeurs  into  bodiless  vapour.  .  John 
Sterling  was  dead.  Of  all  the  friends  whom  Carlyle  had 
;  won  to  himself  since  he  came  to  London,  there  was  none 
that  he  valued  as  he  valued  this  one.  Sterling  had  been 
his  spiritual  pupil,  bis  first,  and  also  bis  noblest  and  best. 
Consumption  had  set  its  fatal  mark  upon  him.  His  spirit 
had  risen  against  it  and  defied  it.  He  had  fled  for  life  in 
successive  winters  to  Italy,  to  France,  and  then  to  Fal- 
month  and  to  Italy  again.  If  not  better,  there  had  been 
no  sign  that  he  was  becoming  definitely  worse.  He  had 
lately  settled  at  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  had 
added  to  his  house;  be  bad  hoped, /as  his  friends  had 
hoped  before  for  him,  that  years  of  useful  energy  might 
still  be  granted  to  him.  It  seemed  impossible  that  a  soul 
so  gifted,  so  brilliant,  so  generous,  should  have  been  sent 
upon  the  earth  merely  to  show  how  richly  it  had  been  en- 
dowed, and  to  pass  away  while  its  promise  M'as  but  half 
fulfilled.  But  in  tliis  past  summer  be  had  been  visibly 
declining.  To  himself,  if  to  no  one  else,  it  had  become 
sternly  certain  that  the  end  was  now  near ;  and  on  August 
10  he  had  written  the  letter  of  farewell,  printed  by  Car- 
lyle in  his  lost  friend's  biography,  which  I  am  therefore  at 
liberty  to  transfer  to  these  pages. 

To  T.  CmlyU. 

Ventnor:  August  10,  1844. 
My  dear  Carlyle, — For  the  first  time  for  many  months  it  seems 
possible  to  send  you  a  few  words;  merely,  however,  for  lemem- 

>  See  lAiitr%  and  Jf€morto/s,  toL  L  p.  160. 
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brance  and  farewell.  On  higher  matters  there  is  nothing  to  say. 
I  tread  the  common  road  into  the  g^eat  darkness,  without  any 
thought  of  fear,  and  with  veiy  much  of  hope.  Certainty,  indeed, 
I  have  none.  With  regai*d  to  you  and  me,  I  cannot  begin  to  wiite, 
having  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  shut  the  lid  of  those  secrots  with 
all  the  iron  weights  that  are  in  my  x>ower.  Towards  me,  it  is  still 
more  true  than  towards  England,  that  no  man  has  been  and  done 
like  you.  Heaven  bless  you  I  If  I  can  lend  a  hand  when  there, 
that  will  not  be  wanting.  It  is  all  very  strange,  but  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  so  sad  as  it  seems  to  the  standers-by.  Your  wife  knows 
my  mind  towards  her,  and  will  believe  it  without  asseveration. 

Yours  to  the  last, 

John  Steblinq. 

Sterling  lingered  for  six  weeks  after  writing  tliis.  He 
had  been  apparently  dying  naore  than  once  already:,  and 
yet  had  rallied.  Carlyle  could  not  believe  that  he  was  to 
lose  him,  and  hoped  that  it  might  be  so  again.  But  it 
was  not  so  to  be.  On  September  18,  within  a  day  of  Cax- 
lyle'fi  return  from  the  Grange,  his  friend  was  dead. 
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Bummer  in  London — ^Mrs.  Gorljle  in  Livetpool — Completion  of 
*  Cromwell  '—Remarks  npoh  iii«-Effeot  of  Cromwell's  history 
on  Carljle's  mind—- Bi^ts  of  majoritieft-— Bight  and  might — 
Beception  by  the  world — ^Visit  to  the  Barings — Lady  Harriet 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle — ^Letter  to  Sir  Bobert  Feel — ^Meditations. 

Sterling's  death  was  the  severest  shock  which  Carlyle  had 
yet  experienced.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  a  real  soitow 
saved  him  from  fretting  over  the  smaller  troubles  of  life. 
He  threw  himself  the  more  determinately  into  his  work. 
All  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  all  the  next  till  the 
close  of  the  summer  he  stayed  at  home,  as  far  as  possible 
alone,  and  seeing  few  friends  in  London  except  tlte  Bar- 
ings. His  wife  had  been  improved  by  her  excursion.  She 
had  been  moderately  well  since  her  return.  Strong  she 
never  was  ;  but  for  her  the  season  had  been  a  fair  one. 
In  July  1845,  the  end  of  *  Cromwell '  was  coming  definitely 
iu  sight.  She  could  be  spared  at  home,  and  went  off  again 
to  her  relations  at  Liverpool.  Carlyle  had  another  horse 
— *  Black  Duncan '  this  one  was  called.  He  rode  daily,  and 
sent  regular  bulletins  to  his  'Necessary  Evil' — many, 
through  haste,  undated.  The  Barings  were  still  his  chief 
resoiyce  outside  his  serious  occupations. 

.ChelBes :  Jaly  27, 1845. 

Visit  to  Addiscombe— not  the  very  best  of  joys ;  but  one  ought 

to  be  content  with  it.    I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  'with  Everett,  the 

American  Ambassador,  who  surprises  me  much,  as  a  thorough 

dzawling  Yankee  in  manner,  yet  with  intelligence  and  real  gentle- 
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manhood  looking  tbrongb  it.  Senior,  seeing  me  there,  came  up 
in  the  most  cordial  manner  to  shake  hands,  and  we  even  had  a 
quantity  of  smoking  together  and  philosophical  discoursing  to- 
gether— ^by  motion  of  his — ^with  mibated  aversion  of  mine.  Peace 
tohimi 

AugoBt  1.  Iij45. 

Thy  blight  Httle  missives  are  a  real  consolation  to  me  in  my 
solitude  here — a  solitaiy  wrestle  with  the  blockheadisms.  That  ia 
what  I  have  just  now,  and  there  is  need  of  some  consolation  at 
times  if  it  could  be  had. 

The  leech '  is  very  well,    I  went  and  saw  it  this  morning ;  it  has 

an  allowance  of  fresh  water  every  day,  and  complains  of  nothing, 

lying  all  glued  together  at  the  top  of  the  glass  (the  little  villain), 

and  leading  a  very  quiet  life  of  it,  never  even  asking  what  is  taxes  ? 

Wednesday  proved  wet — no  riding  possible.    Walked  up  to  Bar- 

ingdom  in  the  evening.     The  poor  lady  had  cold ;  was  sitting  with 

a  fire — even  she :  we  are  all  as  cold  here  as  you  are  in  Lancashire. 

Yesternight  had  a  g^nd  ride  over  in  Surrey  ;  took  the  conceit  out 

of  Duncan  ;  made  him  gallop  at  discretion  till  quite  tame.     Did 

my  own  wearied  self  some  good  by  the  job.    After  that,  while  at 

tea,  Thackeray. 

August  1. 

Just  now  I  have  finished  copying  the  last  letter  of  Oliver's.  I 
will  try  hard  yet  to  be  through  the  original  stuff  this  week.  There 
will  then  be  a  conclusion  of  some  kind  to  do ;  an  index  to  set 
going.  After  which  I  am  off  in*s  Freie*  Ay  de  mi  /  The  merits 
of  your  letters  are  mirrored  in  a  very  fair  glass  when  it  is  I  that 
read  them,  and  if  I  call  them  '  bits  of  letters '  (she  had  laughingly 
resented  that  expression  of  his),  it  is  perhaps  all  the  better  for 
them  from  a  soul  so  sulky,  so  du^irited,  dead  and  buried,  as  mine 
now  is,  in  this  horrid  business  of  mine.  Oourage  I  courage  I  it 
will  be  done  soon,  and  then  perhaps  better  days  will  come, 

August. 
This  place  is  getting  very  empty.  Last  night  I  came  aocident- 
nlly  jn  the  Kensington  G^ardens  band.  Their  retinue  of  pai'k 
horses  has  dwindled  to  mere  nothing,  a  thing  you  could  ride 
without  difficulty  through  the  middle  of.  It  is  astonishing  what 
real  pity  I  do  feel  for  these  poor  squires  and  squires'  daughters, 
all  parading  about  in  such  places.    Cbod  heavens!  and  is  this 

1  One  of  Mn.  CarlyVs  singular  pets,  of  which  her  husband  had  charge  in 
her  absence. 
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what  you  call  the  flower  of  life :  and  age,  and  darkness,  and  the 
gitmd  Perhaps  lying  close  in  tlie  reai*  of  it—*  Damn  ye,  be  wae  for 
yom«er."  So  I  am  too  ;  and  will  now  run  and  put  on  my  riding 
clothes — ^just  three  minutes  for  it  Adieu.  Ever  your  affection- 
ate, had  T.  C. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  had  fallen  in  at  Liverpool  with  a  Uni- 
tarian clergyman  named  J.  M.,  with  whom  she  had  con- 
versed on  serious  matters  with  considerable  interest/ 
M.  had  seemed  to  her  to  be  inclined  to  leave  his  Uni- 
tarianism  and  to  become  a  pupil  of  Carlyle. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

GheUea :  Angtut  8,  18i5. 

"What  did  M say  to  you?    It  was  a  great  thing  in  him  to 

quote  me  in  his  preaching  ;  but,  like  the  deacon  of  the  weavers  at 
Dumfiies,  one  must  exclaim,  '  Oh,  gentlemen,  remember  that  I  am 
but  a  man.*  Thursday  night,  after  a  day  of  thunder,  I  had  my 
longest  ride  since  you  heard  last,  far  out  towards  Harrow.  As  I 
turned  homewards  there  rose  visible  from  the  big  beautiful  Baby- 
lon a  tree  of  smoker  which  said  very  plfidnly,  '  Here  is  a  house  on 
fire.'  It  grew  and  grew,  till  it  covered  whole  fields  of  air.  I 
never  in  any  ride  saw  a  more  impressive  object,  seeming  to  say 
with  a  tragical  tone  of  reproach,  '  Wilt  thou  take  me  for  pictu- 
resque? I  am  the  blazing  furniture  of  terrified,  distracted  men 
and  women.'    Phew  I 

Augast 

Harvest  is  a  month  too  late ;  will  hardly  fail  therefore  to  be 
bad  ;  and  if  the  railway  bubble  burst  at  the  same  time,  as  is  like- 
liest, there  will  be  a  precious  winter  for  the  poor  operativeR  again, 
and  those  that  have  charge  of  them.  The  naked,  beggarly  greed 
and  mammon-worship  of  this  generation  is  sorrowfully  a[)paront 
at  present ;  and  I  confess  sometimes  I  do  not  care  if  their  '  wealth ' 
and  all  the  greasy  adjuncts  of  it  wei'e  actually  to  take  wings  and 
fly  away.  I  think  we  might  have  a  less  detestable  existence  with- 
out it ;  a  chance  for  a  less  fated  life-element  than  this. 

Good  be  with  thee,  dear  little  Goody  mine.  *  We  clftmb  the 
hill  together'  in  a  very  thorny  but  not  paltry  way.     Now  let  us 

1  See  Lettem  and  MemoridU^  voL  i.  p.  245,  &c.  I  may  as  well  say  that 
initial  letters  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  as  I  frequently  change  them. 
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sit  and  look  around  a  little.    We  shall  have  '  to  totter  down '  also ; 
bat '  hand  in  hand  we'll  go.' 

Adieu,  dear  Jeannie,  T.  G. 

AaguBt  18. 
Beally,  I  begin  almost  to  pity  poor  J.  M.  The  lot  of  a  ix)or 
man,  of  so  many  poor  men,  doomed  to  twaddle  all  their  lives  in 
Socinian  jargon,  and  look  at  this  Divine  Universe  through  dis- 
tracted, despicable  Jew  Greek  si)ectacles,  and  a  whole  Monmouth 
Street  of  *  Old  Cloe,*  seems  to  me  very  sad.  .  .  .  The  last  speech 
of  Oliver's  is  fairly  ready  for  printing.  Not  a  line  of  his  now  re- 
Qiains,  thank  Heaven !  I  have  now  only  to  have  him  die»  and  then 
to  wind  up  in  the  briefest  endurable  way.  I  say  to  myself,  why 
should  not,  for  instance,  i\i&  first  of  September  actually  see  me  free 
of  the  job  altogether,, and  ready  for  the  road  somewhither?  We 
will  try.  As  a  preliminary  I  have  started  to-day  by— a  blue  pill 
and  castor.    Oh  heavens  I    But  I  suppose  it  was  the  most  ju.li- 

oious  step  of  all. 

Augi^st  21. 

I  know  not  if  you  mean  to  take  Egypt's  advice  [I  do  not  know 
the  person  alluded  to],  and  write  some  book.  I  have  offceu  said 
you  might,  with  successful  effect ;  but  the  imi^ulse,  the  necessity, 
has  mainly  to  come  from  within.  It  is  a  poor  trade  others  Lie,  so 
we  will  be  content  with  Goody  whether  she  ever  comes  to  a  book 
or  not.  One  way  or  other,  all  the  light,  and  order,  and  energy,  and 
genuine  Tliatkrttft  or  available  virtue  we  had,  does  come  out  of  us, 
and  goes  very  infallibly  into  God's  Treasury,  living  and  working 
through  eternities  there — very  infallibly,  whether  the  morning 
papers  say  much  about  it  or  say  nothing  ;  whether  the  wagos  we 
get  be  more  or  less !  We  are  not  lost ;  not  a  solitary  atom  of  us 
— of  one  of  us.  When  I  think  of  our  Oliver  Cromwell  and  of  the 
father  of  a  Burns  and  other  such  phenomena,  I  am  very  indifferent 
on  the  book  side.  Greater,  I  often  think,  is  he  that  can  hold  his 
peace,  that 'can  do  his  bit  of  light,  instead  of  speaking  it.  .  .  . 
Eheu  !  what  a  business  is  the  society  of  Adam's  posterity  bocom- 
ing  for  me — ^a  considerable  of  a  bore  for  most  part.  Helps  walked 
home  to  the  door  with  me  last  night.  We  saw  Green,  the  aero- 
naut, just  get  aloft  from  Vauxhall,  throwing  out  all  manner  of 
fireworks,  red,  green,  and  indigo-coloured  stars,  and  transitory 
milky  ways,  the  best  he  could,  poor  devil !  He  was  hanging  a 
goodish  way  up  in  the  air,  quite  invisible  except  by  a  cluster  of 
oonfused  fireworks,  whioh  looked  very  small  in  the  great  ^'oste 
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deep  of  things,  and  did  not  last  above  half  a  minute  in  all.  Ko 
paltrier  phenomenon  was  ever  contrived  for  the  solaoement  of  hu- 
man souls.  I  figured  the  wretched  mortal  sailing  through  the 
chill,  clear  moonshiny  night,  destitute  of  any  object  now,  and  with 
peril  of  his  life,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  life  in,  and  had  a  real 
pit/  for  him.  I  am  very  dark  as  to  the  extreme  closing  up  of 
'  Cromwell,'  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  lay  quite  close  at  hand- 
some one  blight  day,  all  that  was  needed  for  it — ^perhaps  to-mor- 
row.    Beally,  I  am  quite  near  it. 

AngiutQS. 

Do  not  seduce  poor  J.  M.  horn,  his  Unitarian  manger,  poor  f  el- 
low  1  I  do  not  in  the  least  want  proselytes.  Ach  QoUl  no! 
What  is  the  use  of  them  ?  And  for  himself  it  might  cut  off  the 
very  staff  of  bread.  Let  him  hang  on  there  till  the  rope  of  itself 
gives  way  with  him. 

You  will  be  sm*e  to  see  me  if  you  oontiniie  staying  where  you 
are — my  one  fixed  element  of  a  plan  is  to  go  to  Annandale,  and 
the  way  thither  leads  me  through  Lancashire.  I  could  also  be  a 
very  pretty  guest  at  Seaforth,  I  too  for  a  few  days,  and  be  happy 
and  much  liked,  if  the  de^'il  of  sleeplessness  and  indigestion  did 
not  mark  me  for  a  peculiar  man.  I  do  hope  to  have  done  all  my 
Oliver  writing,  good  heavens  I  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

Fnz  (John  Forster)  came  here  the  ni^t  before  last,  talked  long, 
or  was  talked  to,  really  not  in  a  quite  distracted  manner,  and  pas- 
sionately solicited  and  thankfully  received  your  address.  They — 
Dickens,  he,  and  a  squad  of  that  sort — have  decided  to  act  a  play 
at  one  of  the  small  theatres,  private,  to  five  hundred  friends.  It 
is  actually  to  be  on  the  21st  of  next  month,  and  it  is  an  immeoRe 
feature  of  it  to  Fuz  that  you  are  to  be  there.    The  excellent  Fnz ! 

August  2d 
I  have  this  moment  ended  Oliver;  hang  it!  He  is  ended, 
thrums  and  all.  I  have  nothing  more  to  write  on  the  subject, 
only  mountains  of  wreck  to  bum.  Not  (any  more)  up  to  the  chin 
in  paper  clippings  and  chaotic  litter,  hatefuller  to  me  than  most. 
I  am  to  have  a  swept  floor  now  again. 

Thus  was  finished  the  first  edition  of  the  ^  Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell ' — the  first  edition — for  other 
letters,  other  material  of  various  kinds,  came  afterwards 
and  had  to  be  woven  in  with  the  rest;  but  essentially  the 
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thing  waB  done  on  which  Carlyle  had  been  labouring  for  ^ 
fiv£Lj[ear8 ;  and  a  few  words  may  now  be  given  to  it. 

This  book  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  tlie  most  important 
ooutribation  to  English  history,  which  has  been  made  in 
the  present  century.  Carlyle  was  the  first  to  break  the 
crust  which  has  overlaid  the  subject  of  Cromwell  since 
the  Restoration,  and  to  make  Cromwell  and  Cromwell's 
age  again  intelligible  to  mankind.  Anyone  who  will  read 
what  was  written  about  him  before  Carlyle's  work  ap- 
peared, and  what  has  been  written  since,  will  perceive 
how  gi'eat  was  iJie  achievement.  The  enthusiast,  led  ' 
away  by  ambition,  and  degenerating  into  the  hypocrite, 
the  received  figure  of  the  established  l^end,  is  gone  for 
ever.  We  may  retain  each  our  own  opinion  about  Crom- 
well, we  may  think  that  he  did  well  or  that  he  did  ill,  that 
lie  was  wise  or  unwise ;  but  we  see  the  real  man.  We 
can  entertain  no  shadow  of  doubt  about  the  genuineness 
of  the  portrait;  and,  with  the  clear  sight  of  Oliver  him- 
self, we  have  a  new  conception  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  its 
consequences.  The  book  itself  carries  marks  of  the  diffi-- 
culty  with  which  it  was  written.  It  has  no  clear  continu- 
ity ;  large  gaps  are  left  in  the  story.  Contrary  to  his  own( 
rule,  that  the  historian  should  confine  himself  to  the  facts, 
with  the  minimum  of  commentary,  Carlyle  breaks  in  re* 
peatedly  in  his  own  person,  pats  his  friends  upon  the, 
back,  expands,  applauds,  criticises  to  an  extent  which  most! 
readers  would  wish  more  limited.  This,  however,  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  he  was  reproducing  letters  and 
speeches,  of  which  both  the  thought  and  the  language 
were  obsolete — obsolete,  or  worse  than  obsolete,  for  most 
of  it  had  degenerated  into  cant,  insincere  in  everyone  who 
uses  such  expressions  now,  and  therefore  suggesting  insin- 
cerity in  those  who  used  them  then.  Perhaps  he  allowed 
too  little  for  our  abilitv  to  think  for  ourselves.  Snt  he 
had  seen  how  fatally  through  this  particular  cause  the 
Vol.  IIL— 20 
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character  of  the  Commonwealth  leaders  had  heen  ob- 
scured, and,  if  he  erred  at  all,  lie  eri*ed  on  the  right  side. 
It  is  his  6upi*cme  merit  that  he  first  understood  the 
speeches  made  by  Cromwell  in  Parliament,  and  enabled 
us  to  undei-stand  them.  Printed  as  they  had  hitherto 
been,  they  could  only  confirm  tlie  impression,  either  that 
the  Protector's  own  mind  was  hopelessly  confused,  or  that 
he  purposely  concealed  what  was  in  it.  Carlyle  has 
shown  that  they  were  perfectly  genuine  speeches,  not  elo- 
quent, as  modern  parliamentary  speeches  are,  or  aspire  to 
be  thought;  but  the  faithful  expressions  of  a  most  I'eal 
and  determined  meaning,  about  which  those  who  listened 
to  him  could  have  been  left  in  no  doubt  at  all.  Such  a 
feat  was  nothing  less  than  extraordinary.  It  was  not  a 
^whitewashing,'  as  attempts  of  this  kind  are  often  scorn- 
fully  and  sometimes  deservedly  called.  It  was  the  recov- 
ery of  a  true  human  figure  of  immense  historical  conse- 
quence from  below  two  centuries  of  accumulated  slander 
and  misconception,  and  the  work  was  completely  done. 
No  hammering  or  criticising  has  produced  the  least  effect 
upon  it.  There  once  more  Cromwell  stands  actually  be- 
fore us,  and  henceforth  will  stand,  as  he  was  when  he 
lived  upon  the  earth.  He  may  be  loved  or  he  may  be 
hated,  as  he  was  both  loved  and  hated  in  his  own  time ; 
but  we  shall  love  or  hate  the  man  himself,  not  a  shadow 
or  a  caricature  any  more. 

Detailed  criticism  of  the  book,  or  of  any  part  of  it, 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  biography,  and  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt such  a  thing.  I  may  mention,  however,  what  Car- 
lyle told  me  of  the  effect  upon  Ids  own  mind  of  his  long 
study  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its  fortunes. 

Many  persons  still  believe  that,  if  the  army  had  not 
pushed  the  quarrel  to  extremities,  if  the  '  unpurged  '  Par- 
liament had  been  allowed  to  complete  its  treaty  with  the 
King,  the  constitutional  fruits  of  the  struggle  might  have 
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been  soenred  more  completely  thaa  they  actually  were; 
that  the  violent  reaction  wonld  never  have  taken  place 
which  was  provoked  by  the  King's  execution ;  that  the 
Church  of  England  could  and  would  have  then  been  com- 
pletely reformed  and  made  Protestant  in  form  and  sub- 
stance ;  the  pseudo-Catholicism — Episcopacy,  Liturgy,  and 
Bitual — which  has  wrought  us  all  so  much  woe  being 
swept  clean  from  off  the  stage. 

Speculations  on  what  might  have  been  are  easy.  We 
see  what  actually  happened  ;  what  would  have  happened 
we  can  only  guess.  Charles,  it  is  certain,  was  false — how 
false  is  now  only  completely  known  when  the  secret  nego- 
tiations of  himself  and  the  Queen  with  the  Catholic 
Powers  have  been  brought  to  light.  No  promises  which 
he  had  made  would  have  bound  him  one  moment  beyond 
the  time  when  he  could  safely  break  them ;  nor  could  any- 
one say  what  the  composition  of  a  new  House  of  Com- 
mons might  be  after  the  next  election.  Taking  the  conn- 
try  through,  the  Koyalists  and  the  Moderates  together 
were  in  the  majority  in  point  of  numbers,  and  Cromwell's 
conclusion  was  that,  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  the 
cause  for  which  lie  and  the  army  had  fought  would  be  ut- 
terly lost  if  the  treaty  was  carried  out.  Weai'ied  England, 
satisfied  with  having  secured  control  of  the  purse-strings, 
would  hand  over  the  sour  fanatics  to  Charles's  revenge. 
Cai-lyle  was  satisfied  that  Cromwell  was  right,  and  he' 
drew  from  it  a  general  inference  of  the  incapacity  of  a 
popular  assembly  to  guide  successfully  and  permaiieutly 
the  destinies  of  this  or  any  other  country.  No  such  body 
of  men  was  ever  seen  gathered  together  in  national  coun- 
cil as  those  who  constituted  the  Long  Parliament.  Thev 
were  the  pick  and  flower  of  God-fearing  England,  men  of 
sovereign  ability,  of  the  purest  patriotism — a  senate  of 
kings.  If  they  failed,  if  they  had  to  be  prevented  by 
armed  force  from  destroying  themselves  and  the  interests 
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eommitted  totiiem,  no  other  Parliament  here  or  anywhere 
was  likely  to  do  better.  Any  pilot  or  council  of  pilots 
might  answer,  with  smooth  water  and  fair  winds;  but 
Parliaments,  when  dircumstances  were  critical,  could  only 
talk,  as  their  name  denoted.  Their  resolutions  would  be 
half-hearted,  their  action  a  compromise  between  conflict- 
ing opinions,  and  therefore  uncertain,  inadequate,  alter- 
nately rash  or  feeble,  certain  to  end  in  disaster  at  all  criti- 
cal times  when  a  dear  eye  and  a  firm  hand  was  needed  at 
the  helm. 

This  was  one  inference  which  Carlyle  drew.  Another 
jwas  on  the  rights  of  so-called  ^  majorities.'  He  had  been 
bred  a  Badical,  and  a  Kadical  he  remained  to  the  last,  in 
the  sense  that  he  believe^  the  entire  existing  form  of  hu- 
man society,  with  its  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  ta 
be  an  accursed  -thing,  which  Providence  would  not  allow 
to  endure.  He  had  been  or  the  side  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, hoping  that  the  wretched  Irish  peasantry  might 
get  some  justice  by  it.  He  had  welcomed  the  Refoiiu 
Bill,  imagining  it  to  mean  that  England  was  looking  in 
earnest  for  her  wisest  men,  and  would  give  them  power  to 
mend  what  was  amiss.  He  had  found,  as  he  said,  that  it 
was  but  the  burning  ofiF  the  dry  edges  of  the  straw  on  the 
dunghill ;  tliat  the  huge,  damp,  putrid  mass  remained  rot- 
ting where  it  was,  and  thus  would  remain,  for  anything 
that  an  extended  suffrage  would  do  to  cure  it.  No  result 
had  come  of  the  Reform  Bill  that  he  could  care  for.  The 
thing  needed  was  wisdom.  Parliaments  reflected  the 
character  of  those  who  returned  them.  The  lower  the 
fi-anchise,  the  less  wisdom  yoii  were  likely  to  find ;  and 
after  each  change  in  that  direction  the  Parliament  returned 
was  Jess  fit,  not  more  fit,  than  its  predecessor.  In  politics 
as  in  all  else,  Carlyle  insisted  always  that  there  was  a  ri^ht 
way  of  doing  things  and  a  wrong  way  ;  that  by  following 
the  right  way  alone  could  any  good  end  be  arrived  at ;  and 
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that  it  was  as  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  ^*iffht  way  of 
managing  the  affairs  of  a  nation  could  be  ascertained  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  as  the  right  way  of  discovering  the  lon- 
gitude, of  cultivating  the  soil,  of  healing  diseases,  or  of 
exercising  any  one  of  the  million  arts  on  which  our  exist- 
ence and  welfare  depend. 

This  conclusion  he  had  arrived  at,  ever  since  he  had  seen 
wliat  came  and  did  not  come  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832 ; 
and  it  had  prevented  him  from  interesting  himself  in  con- 
temporary politics.  But  Cromwell's  history  had  shown 
him  that  the  right  way  had  other  means  of  asserting  itself 
besides  oratory  and  ballot-boxes  and  polling  booths.  The 
world  was  so  constructed  that  the  strongest,  whetlier  they 
wei*e  more  or  fewer,  were  the  constituted  rulers  of  this 
world.  It  must  be  so,  unless  the  gods  interfered,  because 
there  was  no  appeal.  If  one  man  was  sti'onger  than  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  combined,  he  would  rule  all  mankind. 
They  would  be  unable  to  help  themselves.  But  the  world 
was  also  so  constructed,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  Maker 
of  it,  that  superior  sti*ength  was  found  in  tlie  long  run  to 
lie  with  those  who  had  the  right  on  their  side.  A  good 
cause  gave  most  valour  to  its  defenders ;  and  it  was  from 
this,  and  tliis  alone,  the  eupi'emacy  of  good  over  evil  was 
maintained.  Bight-minded  men  would  bear  much  rather 
than  disturb  existing  arrangements — would  submit  to  kings, 
to  aristocracies,  to  majorities,  as  long  as  submission  was 
possible ;  but,  if  driven  to  the  alternative  of  seeing  all  that 
they  valued  perish  or  trying  other  methods,  they  would 
prove  that,  tliough  they  might  be  outvoted  in  the  count  of 
heads,  they  were  not  .outvoted  in  the  court  of  destiny. 
Superior  justice  in  the  cause  made  superior  men — men 
who  would  make  it  good  in  spite  of  numbers.  The  best 
were  the  strongest,  and  so  in  the  end  would  always  prove, 
^  considering  who  had  made  them  strong.'  Behind  all  con- 
stitutions, never  so  papular,  hrj  an  ultimate  appeal  to  force. 
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Majorities,  as  such,  had  no  more  right  to  rule  than  kings, 
or  nobles,  or  any  other  persons  or  groups  of  persons,  to 
whom  circumstances  might  have  given  temporary  power. 
\  The  right  to  rule  lay  with  those  who  were  right  in  mind 
and  heart,  whenever  they  chose  to  assert  themselves.  If 
they  tried  and  failed,  it  proved  only  that  they  were  not 
right  erwugh  at  that  particular  time.  But,  in  fact,  no 
honest  effort  ever  did  fail ;  it  bore  its  part  in  the  eventual 
settlement.  The  strong  thing,  in  the  main,  was  the  right 
thing,  because  the  world  was  not  the  Devil^s ;  and  the  final 
issue  would  be  found  to  prove  it  whenever  the  question 
w^as  raised.  Society  was  in  a  healthy  condition  only  when 
autliority  was  in  tiie  hands  of  those  most  fit  to  exercise  it. 
As  long  as  kings  and  nobles  were  kings  and  nobles  indeed, 
superior  in  heart  and  character,  the  people  willingly  sub- 
jnitted  to  them,  and  gave  them  strength  by  their  own  sup- 
I  port.  When  they  forgot  the  meaning  of  their  position, 
'.lived  for  ambition  and  pleasure,  and  so  ceased  to  be  su- 
^perior,  their  strength  passed  from  them,  and  with  their 
strength  tlieir  authority.  Thaf  was  what  happened,  and 
was  happening  still,  in  England.  There  being  no  longer 
any  superiority  of  class  over  class,  the  integers  of  society 
were  falling  into  anarchy,  and,  to  avoid  quarrelling,  might 
agree  for  a  time  to  decide  their  differences  by  a  majority 
of  votes ;  but  it  could  be  but  for  a  time  only,  unless  all 
that  was  great  and  noble  in  humanity  was  to  disappear  for 
ever ;  for  the  good  and  the  wise  were  few,  and  the  seliish 
and  the  ignorant  were  many ;  the  many  would  choose  to 
represent  them  men  like  themselves,  not  men  superior 
to  themselves  ;  and,  under  pain  of  destruction,  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  means  must  be  found  by  which  the  good 
and  wise  should  be  brought  to  the  front,  and  not  the 
others.  Nature  had  her  means  of  doing  it,  and  in  ex- 
tremity would  not  fail  to  use  them. 

In  some  such  frame  of  mind  Carlyle  was  left  after  he 
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had  finished  his  *  Cromwell.'  I  have  described  in  my  own 
words  what,  in  his  abrupt  and  scornful  dialect,  he  often 
expressed  to  me.  He  was  never  a  Conservative,  for  he 
recognised  that,  unless  there  was  a  change,  impossible  ex- 
cept by  miracle,  in  the  habits  and  character  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  the  gods  themselves  could  not  save  them.  But 
the  Radical  creed  of  liberty,  equality,  and  government  by 
majoi-ity  of  votes,  he  considered  the  most  absurd  super-  ■ 
stition  which  had  ever  bewitched  the  human  imagina- 
tion— at  least,  outside  Africa. 

Cromwell  thus  disposed  of,  he  was  off  for  Scotland, 
'  wishing,'  as  he  said,  to  be  amiable,  but  dreadfully  bilious, 
and  almost  sick  of  his  life,  if  there  were  not  hopes  of  im- 
pi-ovement.  He  joined  his  wife  at  Seaforth,  stayed  a  day 
or  two  with  the  Paulets  thei-e,  and  then,  leaving  Mrs. 
Carlyle  to  return  and  take  care  of  the  house  in  Cheyne 
Row,  he  made  his  way  on  by  the  usual  sea  route  to  Annan 
and  Scotsbrig. 

His  letters,  now  that  he  had  leisure,  became  free  and 
ample  again,  no  reaction  after  exertion  having  this  time 
set  in.  He  was,  for  him,  happy,  relieved  of  his  long  bur- 
den ;  his  Journal,  which  contains  chiefly  a  record  of  his 
son-ows,  was  left  untouched.  His  complaints,  such  as 
they  were,  had  reasonable  external  causes. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle^  Chelsea. 

SootBbrig:  September  13, 1845. 

My  poor  Goody  is  whirling  away  sonthward,  while  I  sit  here 

giving  her  some  note  of  my  arrival  northward.     We  are  strangely 

sliovelled  to  and  fro  in  this  mnch  too  locomotive  world.     It  was 

.l)Ove  an  hour  after  yon  left  me  before  onr  steamship  got  its  tn- 

unlt  consnmmated  and  hauled  itself  out  of  harbour.     In  my  life  , 

I  liave  seen  few  more  distressing  and  disgusting  npro&rs  ;  indeed, 

the  whole  voyage  siirpassed  in  discomfort  for  me  any  piece  of 

travelling  I  have  executed  for  years.     We  saw  very  near  at  hand 

the  Vanity  Fair  of  Liverpool :  cockneys  in  full  action  near  the 

.  Bock,  tents  on  the  sand,  swings  and  whirligigs  were  very  evident ; 
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squealing  of  fiddles,  popping  of  ginger-beer  colrks  were  ioo'ooii- 
ceivable.  Hudson,  our  captain,  was  engaged  in  clapping  hand- 
cuifs  on  a  drunken  drover  who  had  proved  quarrelsome.  One  of 
my  fellow-passengers  in  the  cabin  proved  to  be  that  big  Thomson, 
the  cattle-dealer,  who  once  called  at  Ghelsea  with  IVf  acquecn ;  * 
grown  several  stones  heavier,  faced  like  Silenus,  full  of  dock  Eng- 
lish and  familiaritj,  of  which  the  thought  was  horrible  to  me. 
By  him  my  honoured  name  was  imparted  to  the  ship^  company  in 
general,  and  I  had  the  strangest  addresses,  free  and  easy  as  in  the 
Age  of  Gold.  My  difficulty  not  to  break  into  sheer  vocal  execi-a- 
tion  was  considerable.  Then  the  sleeping-rooms  I — but  I  will  talk 
no  more  of  it.  I  do  not  think  a  more  brutal  element  of  human  sav- 
agely could  have  been  found  in  any  part  of  British  land  or  water. 
About  half-past  aeyen  next  morning  I  was  right  glad  to  see  Jamie 
waiting  for  me  at  the  jetty.  We  got  to  Scotsbrig  before  ten,  and 
Jenny  and  my  mother  had  some  tea  for  me ;  and  I  have  glided 
about  ever  since,  or  lain  on  beds  or  chairs  when  I  could  get  it 
done,  very  much  in  the  humour  (as  I  fancy  it)  of  Jonah  when  he 
found  himself  vomited  from  the  whale's  belly — exceedingly  con- 
fused and  uncertain  what  his  movements  ought  to  be. 

At  midday  I  walked  with  my  mother  to  the  moor.  It  was  reaUj 
as  if  Pan  slept.  The  sun  and  sky  were  bright  as  silver ;.  the  seas 
and  hills  lay  round,  and  noise  of  all  kinds  had  entirely  hushed 
itself,  as  if  the  whole  thing  had  been  a  picture  or  a  dream,  which^ 
in  fact,  the  philosophers  tell  us  it  properly  is.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed my  mother's  gratitude  to  you — your  two  letters  themselves 
had  given  wonderful  delight.  Most  ofihem^  I  think,  are  oommiUed 
to  memory — have  commuted  themselves  on  repeated  peruacUs  [italics 
mine].     It  is  worth  while  to  write  now  and  then  on  such  terms. 

'The  mother'  was  now  fast  growing  weaker.  She 
brightened  up  at  letters  from  her  daughter-in-law,  or  on 
visits  from  her  illustrious  son,  whom  all  the  world  was 
talking  of ;  but  '  all  had  grown  old '  about  her,  except  her 
affection,  which  seemed  younger  than  ever.  Garlyle,  while 
at  Scotsbrig,  was  her  constant  companion,  drove  lier  about 
in  tlie  old'gig,  carried  her  down  to  see  his  sister  Mary  at 
Annan,  or  his  sister  Jean  at  Dumfries ;  and  so  the  days 
passed  on  with  autumnal  composure,  sad  but  not  unhappy. 

»  Life  of  CarlyU—Fint  Forty  Tears^  vol.  ii.  p.  866. 
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Now  and  then  troublesome  proof-sheets  came,  which 
wonld  stir  the  bile  a  little.  But  he  kept  himself  patient, 
found  ^  days  of  humiliation  and  reflection  ^  extremely  use- 
ful to  him,  and  grumbled  little.  *  All  work,'  he  said,  '  if 
it  be  nobly  done,  is  about  alike :  ideally  so — one  has  no  re- 
ward out  of  it  ex^pt  even  that  same.  The  spirit  it  was 
done  in,  that  is  blessed  or  tliat  is  accursed — ^that  is  alL' 
The  world  was  saying  that  he  was  a  great  man.  He  did 
not  believe  it.  Mrs.  Faulet  had  written  some  wildly  flat- 
tering letter,  calling  him  '  the  greatest  man  in  Europe.' 
^  Good  heavens  1 '  he  said  of  this ;  '  he  feels  himself  in 
genei-al  almost  the  smallest  man  in  Annandale;  being 
very  bilious,  confused,  and  sleepless ;  let  him  never  trouble 
himself  what  magnitude  he  is  of.'  ^  As  to  his  deaertSy  he 
deserved,  if  it  came  to  that,  to  be  in  purgatory.'  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  described  a  long,  late,  solitary  walk. 

I  passed  through  old  localities  like  a  ghost,  and  very  much  in 
the  humonr  of  one ;  past  the  Pennersaughs  Ghnrohyard,  where  my 
grandfather  and  great-grandfather  (the  farthest  ancestor  I  can 
name)  lie  buried  ;  past  Mein  Bridge,  where  I  have  burned  whins 
and  done  exploits  in  fishing  eels  and  in  other  things.  Ay  de  mi  ! 
it  was  better  than  many  sermons,  sweet  though  sad. 

Men  of  genius  who  make  a  mark  themselves  in  liter- 
ature, in  art  or  science,  or  in  any  way  which  brings  their 
name  before  the  world,  find  ready  admittance  into  the 
higher  social  circles ;  but  the  entree  is  granted  less  readily 
to  their  wives  and  daughters.  Where  this  arrangement  is 
allowed,  the  feeling  on  both  sides  is  a  vulgar  one ;  the 
great  lady  is  desirous  merely  that  a  person  who  is  talked 
about  shall  be  seen  in  her  I'eception  rooms,  and  is  not  anx- 
ious to  burden  herself  with  an  acquaintance  with  his  infe- 
rior connections.  The  gifted  individual  is  vain  of  appear- 
ing in  the  list  of  guests  at  aristocratic  mansions,  and  is 
careless  of  the  slight  upon  his  family.  The  Barings  were 
infinitely  superior  to  paltry  distinctions  of  this  kind^  nor 
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wonld  Carljle  bave  cared  for  their  acquaintance  if  they 
had  not  been.  He  was  far  too  proud  in  himself,  and  he 
had  too  high  a  respect  for  his  wife,  to  visit  in  lordly  sa- 
loons whei'e  she  would  be  unwelcome.  Mr.  Baring  had 
called  on  Mrs.  Carlyle,  had  seen  her  often,  and  had  cordi* ' 
ally  admired  her.  With  Lady  Harriet,  thougli  they  had 
pmbably  met,  there  had  not  yet  been  an  opportunity  of 
intimacy ;  but  Oarlyle  was  most  anxious  that  his  wife,  too, 
should  be  appreciated  as  she  deserved  to  be  by  a  lady 
whom  he  himself  so  umch  admired.  Mrs.  Bnller,  an  ex- 
perienced woman  of  the  world,  who  knew  both  Lady  Har- 
riet and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  was  convinced  that  they  would  not 
suit  each  other,  and  that  no  good  would  come  from  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  them  into  close  connection.  To  Carlyle 
Mrs.  Suiter's  forebodings  seemed  absurd.  WiUi  all  his 
knowledge,  he  was  innocent  of  insight  into  the  subtleties 
of  women's  feelings,  and  it  was  with  unmixed  pleasure 
tliat  he  heard  of  a  visit  of  his  wife  to  Bath  House  on  her 
own  account,  soon  after  her  return. 

I  am  very  glad  (he  said).  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  you,  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Boiler's  prediction,  to  get  on  very  well  tiiere,  I 
should  hope.  Persons  of  sense,  with  no  tale-bearers  or  other  piece 
of  concrete  insanity  between  them,  oan  get  on  very  well.  The 
Lady  Harriet  has'  a  genius  for  ruling.  Well  I  I  don't  know  but 
she  may  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  did  you  ever  see  any  lady  that  had 
not  some  slight  touch  of  a  genius  that  way,  my  Goodikin  ?  I  know 
a  lady — but  I  will  say  nothing,  lest  I  bring  mischief  about  my  ears 
— nay,  she  is  very  obedient,  too,  that  little  lady  I  allude  to,  and 
has  a  genius  for  being  ruled  withaL  Heaven  bless  her  always ! 
Not  a  bad  little  dame  at  all.  She  and  I  did  aye  very  weel  to* 
gether ;  and  '  'tweel,  it  was  not  every  one  that  could  have  done 
with  her.' 

The  first  impressions  had  apparently  been  favourable  on 
both  sides.  Mrs.  Carlyle  wrote  brightly  to  him  both 
about  the  Bath  House  affair  and  everything  else.  Her 
letters  during  his  absence  were  exceptionally  lively  and  en- 
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tertaining.  Tlie  reader  of  the  *  Letters  and  Memorials ' ' 
will  remember  her  adventures  with  the  dog  next  door  and 
the  whisky  bottle  which  had  obtained  its  silence.  Carlyle 
was  enchanted  with  her,  most  especially  because  at  Scots- 
brig  he  was  suffering  from  a  similar  cause. 

That  dog  (he  says)  was  more  or  less  the  sorrow  of  my  life  all  the 
time  yon  were  away,  though  I  said  nothing  of  it.  Bow-wow-wow 
at  all  hours  of  the  day,  especially  at  night  when  one  was  shut  in. 
Never  was  bottle  of  whisky  better  bestowed  if  it  quiet  the  dam- 
nable brute  even  for  a  month  or  two.  Alas  I  one  cannot  get  much 
quiet  in  this  world.  Here  in  mornings  when  one  awakes  before 
five  there  is  a  combination  of  noises,  the  arithmetical  catalogue  of 
which  might  interest  a  mind  of  sensibility — cocks,  pigs,  calves, 
dogs,  clogs  of  women's  feet,  creaking  of  door-hinges,  masons  break- 
ing whinstone,  and  carts  loading  stones.  But  I  have  learnt  to  care 
nothing  about  it.  I  think  it  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  are  not  they 
poor  brothers  and  sisters — poor  old  mothers,  too,  toiling  away  in 
the  midst  of  it?  Once  or  twice  I  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  the  whole  concert  of  discords.  We  shall  be  quiet  one  day. 
The  destinies,  I  think,  do  mean  that  at  least  for  us. 

« 

*  Cromwell  *  done  with,  he  was  beginning  to  consider  to 
what  next  he  should  put  his  hand,  and  *  Frederick  the 
Great'  was  already  hanging  before  him  as  a  possibility. 
He  had  read  Preuss's  book  in  the  year  preceding.  He 
was  now  meditating  an  expedition  to  Berlin  to  learn  more 
abont  this  '  gi-eatest  of  modem  men.'  His  stay  in  Scot- 
land was  to  be  short.  After  a  fortnight  of  it  he  was 
thinking  abont  his  return.  How  it  was  to  be  was  the 
question.  The  railway  from  London  only  reached  to  Pres- 
ton, and  the  alternative  was  equally  horrible — the  coach 
from  Carlisle  thither  or  the  steamer  to  Liverpool.  One 
day  he  thought  he  would  go  *  to  the  whale '  again,  and 
say  to  it,  '  Swallow  me  at  once,'  ^  thon  doest  it  at  once.' 
The  whale  ultimately  proved  the  least  desirable  of  the 
various  monsters.  He  chose  the  coach,  and  was  at  home 
again  just  when  '  Cromwell '  was  appearing. 

»  Vol  i  p.  26a 
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The  reception  of  it  was,  as  might  be  expected,  io  tlie 
higliest  degree  favourable.  There  was  little  to  offend,  aud 
everyone  was  ready  to  welcome  a  fair  picture  of  the  great 
Protector.  The  sale  was  rapid,  and  after  a  few  months,  as 
the  interest  grew,  fresh  materials  were  contributed  from 
unexpected  quarters,  to  be  added  in  new  editions.  For 
the  moment,  however,  Carlyle  was  left  idle.  He  came 
back  to  find  literally  that  he  had  notliing  to  do.  ^  Fred- 
erick '  was  still  but  a  thought,  and  of  all  conditions  that 
of  want  of  occupation  was  what  he  was  least  fitted  to  en- 
dure. He  had  drawn  his  breath  when  he  ended  his  work 
in  September.  He  had  felt  idyllic.  He  and  his  poor 
wife  had  climbed  the  hill  together  by  a  thorny  road.  He 
had  arrived  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  He  was  admired, 
praised,  and  honoured  by  all  England  and  America ;  noth<> 
ing,  he  said,  could  now  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should 
sit  still  and  look  round  them  a  little  in  quiet.  Quiet,  unhap- 
pily, was  the  one  thing  impossible.  He  admired  quiet  as 
he  admii'ed  silence,  only  theoretically.  Woi-k  was  life  to 
him.  Idleness  was  torture.  The  cushion  on  which  he 
tried  to  sit  still  was  set  with  spines.  Mrs.  Carlyle  says 
briefly  that  after  he  came  back  '  she  was  kept  in  a  sort  of 
worry.'  The  remedy  which  was  tried  was  woi'se  than  the 
disease.  Mr.  Baring  and  Lady  Harriet  invited  them  both 
for  a  long  visit  to  Bay  House,  near  Alverstdke  in  Hamp- 
shire. They  went  in  the  middle  of  November  and  re- 
mained till  the  end  of  the  year.  Carlyle,  to  some  moder- 
ate extent,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself — certainly  his 
wife  did  not. 

During  the  middle  of  their  stay  he  wrote  to  his 
brother : — 

December  1.  1845. 
We  live  here  ia  the  most  complete  state  of  Do-nothingism  that 
I  have  ever  in  my  life  had  experience  of.     The  day  goes  along  in 
consulting  how  the  day  shall  go.     For  most  part  I  snatch  an  ef- 
fectual ride  upon  my  strong  horse  out  of  the  whirlpool.    I  read  a 
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little  Carman  with  the  lady  after  dinner,  listen  to  some  music, 
to  mnch  witty  talk,  and  that  is  all.  I  seem  to  improve  in  health 
a  little,  but  still  do  not  sleep.  The  habit  of  utter  idleness  getting 
possession  of  me  is  very  sti-ange.  How  long  we  shall  be  able  to 
stand  such  a  regimen  is  not  made  out.  One  would  think  not  very 
long  I  The  prospect  of  such  a  thing  for  life  was  absolutely  equal 
to  death.  Meanwhile  it  cannot  but  be  said  to  be  pleasant  enough, 
and  perhaps  not  useless  for  a  season. 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle  tlie  visit  was  neither  pleasant  nor  use- 
ful, probably  the  opposite  of  both. 

Six  weeks  (she  wrote  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Bussell  when  it  was 
over)  I  have  been  doing  absolutely  nothing  but  playing  at  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock,  chess,  talking  nonsense,  and  getting  rid  of 
a  certain  fraction  of  this  mortal  life  as  cleverly  and  uselessly  as 
possible.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  sumptuosity  and  elegance  of 
the  whole  thing,  nor  its  uselessness.  Oh  dear  me !  I  wonder  why 
so  many  people  wish  for  high  position  and  great  wealth  when  it  is 
such  an  open  secret  to  what  all  that  amounts  in  these  days ; 
merely  to  emancipating  people  from  all  the  practical  difficulties 
which  might  teach  them  the  facts  of  things  and  sympathy  with 
their  fellow-creatures.  This  Lady  Harriet  Baring  whom  we  have 
just  been  staying  with  is  the  cleverest  woman  out  of  sight  that  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life— and  I  have  seen  all  our  distinguished  author- 
esses. Moreover  she  is  full  of  energy  and  sincerity,  and  has,  I  am 
sure,  an  excellent  heart.  Yet  so  perverted  has  she  been  by  the 
training  and  lifelong  humouring  incident  to  her  high  position, 
that  I  question  if  in  her  whole  life  she  has  done  as  much  for  her 
fellow-creatures  as  my  mother  in  one  year ;  or  whether  she  will 
ever  break  through  the  cobwebs  she  is  entangled  in  so  as  to  be 
any  other  than  the  most  amusing  and  graceful  woman  of  her  time. 
The  sight  of  such  a  woman  should  make  one  veiy  content  with 
one's  own  trials,  even  when  they  feel  to  be  rather  hard. ' 

Mrs.  Bnller  was  turning  out  a  true  prophet.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  and  Lady  Harriet  did  not  suit  each  other.  Mis. 
Carlyle  did  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  noble  lady's  distin- 
guished qualities :  but  even  these  qualities  themselves 
might  be  an  obstacle  to  cordial  intimacy.     People  do  not 

>  Letters  and  Jfei/ioria2»,  voL  i.  p.  367. 
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usually  take  to  those  who  exoel  in  the  points  where  tliey 
have  themselves  been  accustomed  to  reign  supreme.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  knew  that  she  was  far  cleverer  than  the  general 
run  of  lady  adorers  who  worshipped  her  husband.  She 
knew  also  that  he  was  aware  of  her  superiority ;  that,  by 
her  talent  as  well  as  her  cliaracter,  she  had  a  hold  upon 
him  entirely  her  own,  and  that  he  only  laughed  good- 
.naturedly  at  the  homage  they  paid  him.  But  she  could 
.inot  feel  as  easy  about  Lady  Hamet.  She  saw  that  Car- 
ilyle  admired  her  brilliancy,  and  was  gratified  by  •  her 
,  queenly  esteem.  To  speak  of  jealousy  in  the  ordinary 
sense  would  be  extravagantly  absurd  ;  but  there  are  many 
forms  of  jealousy,  and  the  position  of  a  wife,  when  her 
husband  is  an  intimate  friend  of  another  woman,  is  a>  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  one.  If  there  is  confidence  and  affec- 
tion between  the  ladies  themselves,  or  if  the  friend  has  a 
proper  perception  of  a  wife's  probable  susceptibilities,  and 
is  careful  to  prevent  tliem  from  being  wounded,  or  if  the 
wife  herself  is  indifferent  and  incapable  of  resentment,  all 
is  well,  and  the  relation  may  be  delightful.  In  the  present 
case  there  were  none  of  these  conditions.  Ko  one  could 
suspect  Lady  Harriet  Baring  of  intending  to  hurt  Mrs. 
Carlyle  ;  but  either  she  never  observed  her  discomfort,  or 
she  thought  it  too  ridiculous  to  notice.  She  doubtless 
tried  in  her  own  lofty  way  to  be  kind  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and 
Mrs.  Caiiyle,  for  her  husband's  sake,  tried  to  like  Lady 
Harriet.  But  it  did  not  answer  on  either  side,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  best  to  leave  things  to  take  their  natnitil 
course.  When  two  people  do  not  agree,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
force  them  into  intimacy.  They  should  remain  on  the 
footing  of  neutral  acquaintance,  and  are  moi*e  likely  to 
grow  into  friends  the  less  the  direct  effort  to  make  them 
so.  Gloriana  may  have  a  man  for  a  subject  without  im- 
pairing his  dignity — ^a  woman  in  such  a  position  becomes 
a  dependent.     Carlyle  unfortunately  could  not  see  the  dis- 
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tinction.  To  snch  a  lady  a  certain  homage  seemed  to  be 
due ;  and  if  his  wife  resisted,  he  was  angry.  When  Lady 
Harriet  required  her  presence,  she  told  John  Carlyle  that 
she  was  obliged  to  go,  or  the  lady  would  quarrel  with  her, 
'  and  that  meant  a  quarrel  with  her  husband.'/  The  Bed 
Cross  Knight  was  brought  to  evil  thoughts  of  his  ^  Una ' 
by  the  enchantments  of  Archimage.  To  a  proud  fiery 
woman  like  Mrs.  Carlyle  the  sense  that  Lady  Harriet  could 
come  in  any  way  between  her  husband  and  herself  was  in- 
tolerable. 

Things  had  not  come  to  this  point  during  the  Bay 
House  visit,  but  were  tending  fast  in  that  direction,  and 
were  soon  to  reach  it. 

In  Februaiy  1846  a  new  edition  was  needed  of  the 
*  Cromwell.'  Fresh  letters  of  Oliver  had  been  sent  which 
requii*ed  to  be  inserted  according  to  date  ;  a  process,  Carlyle 
said,  ^requiring  one's  most  excellent  talent,  as  of  shoe- 
oobbling,  really  that  kind  of  talent  earned  to  a  high  pitch.' 

He  had  '  to  unhoop  his  tub,  which  already  held  water,' 
as  he  sorrowfully  put  his  case  to  Mr.  Erskine, '  and  insert 
new  staves.' 

To  T,  Enikine, 

F^  28, 1848. 

I  mnBt  not  complain ;  I  am  bound  to  rejoice  rather :  bnt  I  did 
not  80  much  need  the  new  money  I  am  to  get ;  and  I  can  honestly 
say  the  feeling  of  faithfulness  to  a  hero's  great  memory  and  to  my 
own  small  task  in  regard  to  that  is  nearly  the  only  consideration 
that  practioally  weighs  with  me.  The  nnmnsioal  or  musical  voice 
of  oritice,  totally  ignorant  of  the  matter  for  most  part,  and  of  most 
insincere  nature  at  any  rate,  gives  me  little  pain  and  little  pleasure 
any  more.  We  shall  be  dead  soon,  and  then  it  is  only  the  fact  of 
our  work  that  will  speak  for  us  through  all  eternity.  One  thing  I 
do  recognise  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  general  verdict  of 
onr  poor  loose  public  seems  to  be  that  Oliver  wets  a  genuine  man, 
and  if  so,  surely  to  them  a  very  surprising  one.  It  will  do  them 
much  good,  poor  bewildered  blockheads,  to  understand  that  no 

>  Undated  letter  of  Mri.  Carlyle  to  John  Carlyle. 
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great  man  was  ever  other ;  that  this  notion  of  theirs  about  *  Mik 
chiavelism/  'Polioy/  and  so  forth,  is  on  the  whole  what  one  might 
call  blasphemous— a  real  doctrine  of  devils. 

The  Barings  were  at  AddiBCombe  in  the  spring,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  should  be  with  them  there 
for  the  benefit  of  country  air ;  he  i*emaining  at  his  work, 
but  joining  tiiem  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  She  could 
not  sleep,  she  did  not  like  it.  He  who  had  meant  every- 
tiling  for  the  best,  tried  to  comfort  her  as  well  as  he  could. 

To  Jane  Welsh  CarlyU^  Addiscombe, 

Cheliea:  April  & 

A  considerable  gap  is  made  in  the  '  Cromwell '  rubbish.  It  is 
fast  disappeaidng  beforo  me.  Heigho  !  but  my  existence  is  not 
now  so  haggard  as  it  was  for  some  days  past.  The  sun  is  shin- 
ing, the  work  going  on  all  day.  One  has  many  sad  reflections, 
but  they  are  not  unprofitable  wholly,  nor  the  worse  for  being 
sad.  '  No  man  can  help  another,*  sighed  the  melancholy  Pesta- 
lozzi,  which  is  but  partly  true.  A  kind  and  trustful  word  is  veiy 
helpful  from  one  to  anot&er.  Oh,  my  poor  Goody,  let  us  en- 
deavor to  be  wise  and  just  and  good  I  Nothing  more  is  required 
of  mortals.  That  is  a  ^ct  one  forgets  sometimes.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  you  '  pitted  against  Chaos '  all  night,  and  coming  off 
second  best.  My  poor  little  woman  I  But  you  will  be  home  again 
soon.  I  will  at  least  try  to  help  you  against  Chaos,  now  and  hence- 
forth as  heretofore.  I  will  do  my  best  in  that.  For  one  thing,  I 
really  wish  you  could  find  an  eligible  house  somewhere,  out  under 
the  quiet  sky,  removed  fairly  from  these  tumults  and  loud-braying 
discords  of  every  kind,  which  it  is  growing  really  horrible  and 
miserable  to  me  to  spend  the  remnant  of  my  da3rs  among.  *  Like 
living  in  a  madhouse,'  as  the  lady  says.  Truly  so,  and  one  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  either. 

Evidently  he  was  labouring  at  his  task  under  complica- 
tions of  worry  and  trouble.  Perhaps  both  he  and  she 
would  have  been  better  off  after  all  at  Craigenputtock. 
The  '  stitching  and  cobbling,'  however,  was  gone  through 
with.  '  Cromwell '  thus  enlarged  was  now  in  its  final 
form ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  he  took  a  step  in  con- 
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flection  with  it  which,  I  believe,  he  never  took  before  or 
after  with  any  of  his  writings :  he  presented  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  Prime  Minister.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  hitherto  been 
no  favourite  of  his,  neither  Peel  nor  any  one  of  the  exist- 
ing generation  of  statesmen  ;  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag  in  'Past 
and  Present '  representing  his  generic  conception  of  them. 
But  Peel  was  now  repealing  the  Corn-laws ;  not  talking  of 
it,  but  doing  it ;  and  imperilling  in  one  righteous  act  his 
own  political  fortune.  That  had  something  of  greatness 
in  it,  especially  with  Carlyle,  who  had  believed  heroic 
sacrifice  of  self  to  be  an  impossible  virtue  in  a  Parliament- 
ary leader.  He  discovered  Peel  to  be  a  real  man  ;  and  he 
seiit  his  *  Cromwell '  to  him  with  the  following  letter : — 

Chelsea :  Jane  18,  1846. 

Sir, — ^Will  you  be  pleased  to  accept  from  a  very  private  citizen 
of  the  commanity  this  copy  of  a  book  which  he  has  been  occupied 
in  putting  together,  while  you,  our  most  conspicuous  citizen,  were 
victoriously  labouring  in  quite  othe:  work?  Labour,  so  far  as  it 
is  true,  and  sanctionable  by  the  Supreme  Worker  and  World 
Founder,  may  claim  brotherhood  with  labour.  The  great  work 
and  the  little  are  alike  definable  as  an  extricating  of  the  true  from 
its  imprisonment  among  the  false ;  a  victorious  evoking  of  order 
and  fact  from  disorder  and  semblance  of  ^t.  In  any  case,  citi- 
zens who  feel  grateful  to  a  citizen  are  permitted  and  enjoined  to 
testify  that  feeling  each  in  such  manner  as  he  can.  Let  this  poor 
labour  of  mine  be  a  small  testimony  of  that  sort  to  a  late  great 
and  valiant  labour  of  yours,  and  claim  reception  as  such. 

The  book,  should  you  ever  find  leisure  to  read  and  master  it, 
may  perhaps  have  interest  for  you — ^may  perhaps—who  knows  ? — 
have  admonition,  exhortation,  in  various  ways  instruction  and  en- 
couragement for  yet  other  labours  which  England,  in  a  voiceless 
but  most  impressive  manner,  still  expects  and  demands  of  you. 
The  authentic  words  and  actings  of  the  noblest  governor  England 
ever  had  may  well  have  interest  for  all  governors  of  England ;  may 
well  be,  as  all  Scripture  is,  as  all  genuine  words  and  actings  are, 
'  profitable ' — ^profitable  for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  edify- 
ing and  strengthening  withal.  Hansard's  Debates  are  not  a  kind 
of  literature  I  have  been  familiar  with  ;  nor  indeed  is  the  axena 
Vol.  III.— 21 
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they  proceed  from  much  more  than  a  distress  to  me  in  these  dajB. 
Loud-sounding  clamour  and  rhetorical  vocables  grounded  not  on 
fact,  nor  even  on  belief  of  fact,  one  knows  from  of  old  whither  all 
that  and  what  depends  on  it  is  bound.  But  by-and-bj,  as  I  be- 
lieve, all  England  will  say  what  already  many  a  one  begins  to  feel, 
that  whatever  were  the  spoken  unveracities  of  Parliament,  and  they 
are  many  on  all  hands,  lamentable  to  gods  and  men,  here  has  a 
gireat  veracity  been  done  in  Parliament,  considerably  our  greatest 
for  many  years  past — ^a  strenuous,  courageous,  and  needful  thing,  to 
which  all  of  us  that  so  see  it  are  bound  to  give  our  loyal  recogm- 
tion  and  furtherance  as  we  can. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  fellow-oitijsen  and  obedient  servant, 

T.  Cabltul* 

Peel  answered : — 

Whitehall :  June  22,  184(L 
Sir, — ^Whatever  may  have  been  the  pressure  of  my  public  en- 
gagements, it  has  not  been  so  overwhelming  as  to  prevent  me  from 
being  familiar  with  your  exertions  in  another  department  of  labour, 
as  incessant  and  severe  as  that  which  I  have  undergone. 

I  am  the  better  enabled,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
your  favourable  opinion ;  and  to  thank  you,  not  out  of  mere  cour- 
tesy, but  very  sincerely,  for  the  volumes  which  you  have  sent  for 
my  acceptance ;  most  interesting  as  throwing  a  new  light  upon  a 
very  important  chapter  of  our  history ;  and  gratifying  to  me  as  a 
token  of  your  personal  esteem. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  Garlyle,  Esq.  Bobebt  Peel. 

The  success  of  this  book  had  been  a  real  enjoyment  to 
Carlyle — enjoyment  in  the  true  noble  sense — he  felt  that 
he  had  done  a  good  work,  and  had  done  it  effectively. 

To  T,  Erskine, 

Chelses :  July  11, 184a. 
The  second  edition  of  '  Cromwell'  which  has  kept  me  sunk  all 
spring  and  summer  in  a  very  ignoble  kind  of  labour,  is  now  off  my 

1  There  are  two  verfdons  of  tluB  letter  among  Oarlyle^s  papers,  not  qniie 
identical ;  I  do  not  know  which  was  sent.  The  diiferenoes  are  onimportaDt^ 
•KO«pt  to  ahow  that  the  letter  waa  easefully  oompoaed. 
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hands  for  ever.  The  lively  interest  the  people  have  taken  in  that 
heavj  book — the  nnmbers  that  read,  and  in  some  good  measure 
understand  something  of  it :  all  this  is  really  surprising  to  me.  I 
take  it  as  one  other  symptom  of  the  rapidly  deepening  seriousness 
of  the  public  mind,  which  certainly  has  call  enough  to  be  serious 
at  present.  The  conviction,  too,  among  all  persons  of  much  mo- 
ment seems  to  be  pretty  unanimous,  that  this  is  actually  the  his- 
tory of  Oliver ;  that  the  former  histories  of  him  have  been  extra- 
ordinary mistakes — vety  fallacious  histories — as  of  a  man  walking 
about  for  two  centuries  in  a  universal  masked  baU  (of  hypocrites 
and  their  hypocrisies  spoken  and  done),  with  a  mask  upon  him, 
this  man,  which  no  ounningest  artist  could  get  <dL  They  tried  it 
now  this  way,  now  that :  still  the  mask  was  felt  to  remain :  the 
mask  would  not  come  off.  At  length  a  lucky  thought  strikes  us. 
This  man  is  ui  his  natural  /ace.  That  is  the  mask  of  this  one  I 
Of  all  which  I  am  heartily  glad.  In  fact,  it  often  strikes  me  as 
the  fellest  viiTilence  of  all  the  misery  that  lies  upon  us  in  these 
distracted  generations,  this  blackest  form  of  incredulity  we  have 
all  fallen  into,  that  great  men,  too,  were  paltry  shuffling  Jesuits, 
as  we  ourselves  are,  and  meant  nothing  true  in  their  work,  or 
mainly  meant  lies  and  hunger  in  their  work,  even  as  we  ourselves 
do.  There  will  never  be  anything  but  an  enchanted  world,  till 
that  baleful  phantasm  of  the  pit  be  chased  thither  again,  and  veiy 
sternly  bidden  abide  there.  Alas  I  alas]  It  often  seems  to  me 
as  if  poor  Loyola  and  that  wm-ld  Jesuitiy  of  which  he  is  the  sacra- 
ment and  symbol,  was  the  blackest,  most  godless  spot  in  the  whole 
history  of  Adam's  posterity :  a  solemn  wedding  together  in  Ood's 
high  name  of  truth  and  falsehood — as  if  the  two  were  now  one 
flesh  and  could  not  subsist  apart — ^whereby,  as  some  one  now  aays, 
we  are  all  become  Jesuits,  and  the  falsity  of  them  has,  as  it  were, 
obtained  its  apotheosis  and  is  henceforth  a  consecrated  falsity. 

My  wife  went  off  a  few  days  ago  to  Lancashire.  She  had  been 
in  a  very  weakly  way  ever  since  our  sunmier  heats  came  on,  had 
much  need  of  quiet  and  fresh  air.  ...  I,  too,  am  tattered 
and  fretted  into  great  sorrow  of  heart ;  but  that  is  partly  the  na- 
ture of  the  beast,  I  believe — that  will  be  difficult  to  cure  in  this 
world. 
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Domestio  oonfnsions — ^Two  letters  from  Mazzim— Mm.  Garlyle  at 
Seaforth — Olonds  which  will  not  disperse — Gloriana — ^Tonr 
with  the  Barings  in  Damf  liesshire — ^Mo£ht  and  its  attraction 
— Garlyle  at  Scotsbrig. 

It  was  hard  on  Carlyle  that,  while  engaged  with  work  into 
which  he  was  throwing  his  entire  heart  and  soul,  he 
should  be  disturbed  and  perplexed  with  domestic  confu- 
sions. But  it  was  his  fate — a  fate,  perhaps,  which  could 
not  be  avoided  ;  and  those  confusions  were  to  grow  and 
gather  into  a  thick  black  cloud  which  overshadowed  his  life 
for  many  weary  years.  "When  Mrs.  Carlyle  returned  to  him 
from  Addiscombe,  it  was,  as  she  said,  ^  with  a  mind  all 
churned  to  froth ' — ^not  a  pleasant  condition.  Carlyle,  in 
spite  of  his  good  i-esolutions,  was  occasionally  ^  a  little  ill* 
haired.'  At  last  things  went  utterly  awry.  She  set  off 
alone  to  the  Paulets  at  the  beginning  of  July.  There  was 
a  violent  scene  when  they  parted.  Her  words,  if  seldom 
smoother  than  oil,  were  '  very  swords '  when  she  was  really 
angry.  She  did  not  write  on  her  arrival,  as  she  had  prom- 
ised to  do,  and  she  drew  these  sad  lines  from  him  in  con- 
sequence : — 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  Seafot-th, 

Chelsea:  July  6,  1846. 

My  Dear, — I  hope  it  is  only  displeasure  or  embarrassed  estrange* 

ment  from  me,  and  not  any  accident  or  illness  of  your  own,  that 

robs  me  of  a  note  this  morning.     I  will  not  torment  myself  with 

that  new  uneasiness.    But  you  did  expressly  promise  to  announce 
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your  arrival  straightway.  This  is  not  good  :  but  perhaps  an  iin« 
friendly  or  miserable  letter  would  have  been  worse,  so  I  will  be 
as  patient  as  I  can.  Certainly  we  never  parted  before  in  such  a 
manner;  and  all  for — ^literally  nothing.  Bnt  I  will  not  enter 
upon  that  at  all.  Composnre  and  reflection  at  a  distance  from  all 
canses  of  irritation  or  freaks  of  diseased  fancy  will  show  ns  both 
more  clearly  what  the  Gk>d's  tmth  of  the  matter  \s.  May  Ood  give 
ns  strength  to  follow  pionsly  and  with  all  loyal  fidelity  what  that  is ! 
On  coming  home  on  Saturday  in  miserable  enough  hnmonr,  the 
saddest  I  think  I  have  been  in  for  ten  years  and  more,  I  directly 
got  out  my  work  and  sate  down  to  it,  as  the  one  remedy  I  had. 
Yesterday  I  snppose  yon  fancied  me  hax>py  at  Addiscombe.  Alas  I 
I  was  in  no  humour  for  anything  of  that  laughing  nature.  I  sate 
digging  all  day  in  the  rubbish  heaps,  &c.  It  was  a  day  of  the 
resurrection  of  all  sad  and  great  and  tender  things  within  me — 
sad  as  the  very  death,  yet  not  unprofitable,  I  believe.^  Adieu, 
dearest — ^for  that  t«,  and  if  madness  prevail  not  may  forever  be, 
your  authentic  title.  Be  quiet ;  do  not  doubt  of  me^-do  not 
yield  to  the  enemy  of  us  all,  and  may  God  bless  thee  always. 

T.  C. 

Among  Mrs.  Carlyle's  papers  are  two  letters — the  first 
of  them  dated  only  July,  yet  in  answer  to  one  which  she 
must  have  written  before  leaving  London,  showing  that 
in  her  distress  she  had  taken  the  strong  step  of  consulting! 
a  friend  on  the  course  which  she  ought  to  f olTow.  Happily 
she  could  have  consulted  no  one  who  could  have  advised 
her  more  wisely. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

London :  July,  1846. 
My  dear  Friend, — I  was  yesterday  almost  the  whole  day  out, 
and  did  not  receive  your  notes,  except  in  the  evening,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  answer  them.  Your  few  words  sound  sad,  deeply,  I 
will  not  say  irreparably  sad ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  none  can 
help  you  but  yourself.  It  is  only  you  who  can,  by  a  calm,  dispas- 
sionate, fair  re-examination  of  the  past,  send  back  to  nothingness 
the  ghosts  and  phantoms  that  you  have  be^n  conjuring  up.  It  is 
only  you  who  can  teach  yourself  that,  whatever  the  present  may 
be,  you  must  front  it  with  dignity,  with  a  clear  perception  of  all 
your  duties,  with  a  due  reverence  to  your  immortal  soul,  with  a 
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religions  laitli  in  times  yet  to  oome,  that  lure  to  dawn  under  the 
approach  of  other  clondless  stuis.  I  could  only  point  out  to  you 
the  fulfilment  of  duties  which  oan  make  life — ^not  happy — what 
can  ?  but  earnest,  sacred,  and  resignated ;  *  but  I  would  make  you 
frown  or  scorn.  We  have  a  different  conception  of  life,  and  are 
condemned  here  down  to  walk  on  two  parallels.  Still  it  is  the 
feeling  of  those  duties  that  saves  me  from  the  atheism  of  despair, 
and  leads  me  through  a  life  eyeiy  day  more  barren  and  burden- 
some, in  a  sort  of  calm  composed  manner — such,  I  repeat,  as  the 
consciousness  of  something  everlasting  within  us  claims  from 
every  living  mortal.  For  I  now  most  coolly  and  delibwately  do 
declare  to  you,  that  partly  through  what  is  known  to  you,  partly 
through  things  that^will  never  be  known,  I  am  canying  a  burden 
even  heavier  than  you,  and  have  undergone  even  bittern  decep- 
tions than  you  have.  But  by  dint  of  repeating  to  myself  that 
there  is  no  happiness  under  the  moon,  that  life  is  a  self-sacrifice 
meant  for  some  higher  and  happier  thing :  that  to  have  a  few 
loving  beings,  or  if  none,  to  have  a  mother  watching  you  from 
Italy  or  from  Heaven,  it  is  all  the  same,  ought  to  be  quite  enough 
to  {Hres^rve  us  from  falling,  and  by  falling,  parting.  I  have  mus- 
tered up  strength  to  go  on,  to  work  at  my  task  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  make  it  out,  till  I  reach  the  grave ;  the  grave  for 
which  the  hour  will  come,  and  is  ^t  approaching  without  my 
loudly  calling  for  it. 

Awake,  arise,  dear  friend  I  Beset  by  pain  or  not,  we  must  go 
on  with  a  sad  s^iile  and  a  practical  encouragement  from  one  an- 
other. We  have  something  oiP  our  own  to  care  about,  something 
godlike  that  we  must  not  yield  to  any  living  creature,  whoever  it 
be.  Your  life  proves  an  empty  thing,  yon  say  I  Empty  I  Do  not. 
Iblaspheme.  Have  you  never  done  good  ?  Have  you  never  loved? 
Think  of  your  mother,  and  do  good — set  the  eye  to  Providence. 
It  is  not  as  a  mere  piece  of  irony  that  God  has  placed  you  here ; 
not  as  a  mere  piece  of  irony  that  He  has  given  us  those  aspira- 
tions, those  yearnings  after  happiness  that  are  now  making  us 
both  unhappy.  Can't  you  trust  Him  a  little  longer  ?  How  long 
will  you  remain  at  Seaforth  ?  Does  he  himself  propose  to  go  any- 
where? I  was  coming  to  see  you  on  Saturday.  Write  if  and 
when  it  does  good  even  homoeopathically  to  you,  and  be  assured 
that  to  me  it  will  always  do.  Ever  yours, 

Joseph  Mazzjkl 


Mf  *^f'*  BngUsb,  gMMvally  WEoalkaii  ftUpi  ooe^sionrily  in  a  vocd* 
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Either  this  letter  or  her  own  reflections  led  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle,  after  a  day's  delay,  to  write  softly  to  her  hnsband. 
He,  poor  man,  as  innocent  of  any  thought  of  wrong,  as    / 
incapable  of  understanding  what  he  had  done  to  raise  such  ' 
a  tornado,  as  my  Uncle  Toby  himself  could  have  been, 
was  almost  piteously  grateful. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle^  Seaforth.    ' 

Chelsea :  Jnly  7. 
Thousand  thanks,  dear  Gbody,  for  thy  good  little  letter !  It 
has  lifted  a  mountain  from  my  poor  inner  man.  Oh,  if  you  oould 
see  there  the  real  fact  of  the  thing ;  verily,  it  would  all  be  well. 
It  would  indeed — as  by  God's  blessing  it  shall  yet  be,  and  so  let 
us  say  not  a  word  more  of  it ;  but  pray  earnestly  from  our  veiy  in- 
most heart  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  all  that  is  true  and  good, 
and  be  helpful,  uo%  hindersome  to  one  another ;  and  in  spite  of 
our  anomalous  lot  be  found  as  wise  ones,  not  as  foolish.  For  thy 
great  unwearied  goodness,  and  true  ever-watohful  affection,  mixed 
as  it  is  with  human  iniirmity,  oh,  my  dearest,  woe  to  me  for  ever 
if  I  could  forget  it  or  be  in  anv  way  unjust  to  it !  But  let  us  say 
nothing.  Let  us  each  tzy  to  see,  try  to  do,  better  always  and  bet- 
ter ;  and  one  thing  does  remam  ever  dear  to  me,  ever  sure  for 
both  of  us.  No  honourable,  troly  good,  and  noble  thing  we  do  or 
have  done  for  one  another,  but  vriU  bear  its  good  fruit.  That  is  as 
true  as  truth  itself — a  faith  that  should  never  fail  us. 


On  July  13  he  wrote,  enclosing  his  never-forgotten 
bu'thday  present. 

I  send  thee  a  poor  little  card-case,  a  small  memorial  of  Bastille 
day,  and  of  another  day  also  very  important  to  me  and  thee.  My 
poor  little  Jeannie !  no  heart  ever  wished  another  more  truly 
*  many  happy  returns ; '  or,  if  *  happy  returns '  are  not  in  our 
vocabulary,  then  *  wise  returns,'  wise  and  true  and  brave,  which, 
after  all,  are  the  only  '  happiness,'  as  I  conjecture,  that  we  have 
any  light  to  look  for  in  this  segment  of  eternity  that  we  are  tra- 
veling together,  thou  and  I.  God  bless  thee,  and  know  thou 
always,  in  spite  of  the  chimseius  and  illusions,  that  thou  art  dearer 
to  me  than  any  eai-thly  creature.  That  t>  a  fact,  if  it  can  be  of 
any  use  to  thy  poor  soul  to  know ;  and  so  accept  my  little  gift  and 
kiss  it  as  I  have  doaiey-aad  say,  in  ^h«  wum  of  Haaven  it  shall  yet 
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all  be  well,  and  my  poor 'husband  is  the  man  I  have  always  known: 
him  from  of  old,  is  and  will  be. 

This  is  the  letter  of  which  she  speaks  so  touchingly  in 
her  reply/  the  letter  which  had  been  delayed  at  the  Sea- 
forth  post-office.  She,  agitated  by  a  thousand  thoughts, 
had  feared  that  he  had  let  the  day  pass  without  writing 
to  her,  and  had  been  thrown  into  a  ^  tumult  of  wretched- 
ness.' She  had  written  again,  it  appears,  to  Mazzini ;  for 
from  him,  too,  came  another  letter,  tenderly  sympathetic, 
yet  wise  and  supremely  honourable  to  him.  Ko  ghostly 
confessor  could  have  been  more  judicious. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  Seqforth. 

July  15w 
My  dear  Friend, — I  could  not  write  yesterday,  as  I  intended,  on 
acconnt  of  the  death  of  Scipioni  Petmcci's  wife.  .  .  .  Yes ; 
'  sad  as  death,  but  not  basely  sad.'  That  is  what  you  must  be, 
what  I  want  you  to  be,  and  what  a  single  moment  of  tmly  earnest 
thought  and  faith  will  cause  you  to  be.  Pain  and  joy,  deoep- 
tion  and  fulfilled  hopes  are  just,  as  I  often  said,  the  rain  and 
the  sunshine  that  must  meet  the  traveller  on  his  way.  Bless  the 
Almighty  if  He  has  thought  proper  to  send  the  latter  to  you.  But- 
ton or  wrap  your  cloak  around  you  against  the  first,  but  do  not 
think  a  single  moment  that  the  one  or  the  other  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  end  of  your  journey.  You  know  that ;  but  you  want 
the  faith  that  Would  give  you  strength  to  fidfil  the  task  shown  by 
the  intellect.  These  powers  will  give  you  that  too,  if  you  prop- 
erly apply  to  them — affection,  a  religious  belief,  and  the  dead. 
You  have  affection  for  me,  as  I  have  for  you :  you  would  not  shake 
mine  ?  You  would  not  add  yourself  to  the  temptations  haunting 
me  to  wreck  and  despair  ?  You  would  not  make  me  worse  than  I 
am  by  your  example,  by  your  showing  yourself  selfish  and  material- 
ist ?  You  believe  in  God.  Don't  you  think,  after  all,  that  this  is 
nothing  but  an  ephemeral  trial ;  and  that  He  will  shelter  you  at 
the  journey's  end  under  the  wide  wing  of  his  paternal  love  ?  You 
had,  have,  though  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  the  body,  your  mother, 
your  father  too.  Can't  you  commune  with  them  ?  I  know  that  a 
single  moment  of  true  fervent  love  for  them  will  do  more  for  you 
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timn  all  mj  taUdng !  Were  they  now  what  yoti  call  tirmg,  wotild 
yon  not  fly  to  them,  hide  yonr  head  in  their  bosom  and  be  com- 
forted, and  feel  that  you  owe  to  them  to  be  strong — that  they  may 
never  feel  ashamed  of  their  own  Jane  ?  Why,  can  yon  think  them 
to  be  dead,  gone  for  ever,  their  loving  immortal  sonl  annihilated  ? 
Can  yon  think  that  this  vanishing  for  a  time  has  mode  you  less 
resxK>nsible  to  them  ?  Can  you,  in  a  word,  love  them  less  because 
they  are  far  from  sight  ?  I  have  often  thought  that  the  an-ange- 
ment  by  which  loved  and  loving  beings  are  to  pass  through  death 
is  nothing  but  the  last  experiment  appointed  by  Qod  to  human 
love  ;  and  often,  as  you  know  from  me,  I  have  felt  that  a  moment 
of  true  soul-communing  with  my  dead  friend  was  opening  a 
source  of  strength  for  me  unhoped  for,  here  down.  Did  we  not 
often  agree  about  these  glimpses  of  the  link  between  ours  and  the 
superior  life  ?  Shall  we  now  begin  to  disagree  ?  Be  strong  then, 
and  true  to  those  you  loved,  and  proud,  nobly  proud  in  the  eyes 
of  those  you  love  or  esteem.  Some  of  them  are  deeply,  silently 
suffering,  but  needing  strength  too,  needing  it  perhaps  from  you. 
Get  up  and  work  ;  do  not  set  yourself  apart  from  us.  When  the 
Evil  Chie  wanted  to  tempt  Jesus,  he  led  Him  into  a  solitude. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  ever  yours, 

Joseph  Mazzini. 

The  birthday  present,  and  the  words  which  had  come 
with  it,  ought  to  have  made  all  well;  and  yet  it  did  not, 
for  the  canse  remained.  The  condition*  into  which  she 
had  wrought  herself  through  her  hnsband's  Gloriana  wor- 
ship wonld  have  been  ridiculous  if  it  had  not  been  so 
tragic — tragic  even  in  its  absurdity,  and  tragic  in  its 
consequences.  Fault  there  was  little  on  any  side.  Want 
of  judgment,  perhaps,  and  want  of  perception ;  that  was 
all.  Garlyle  had  formed  an  acquaintance  which  he  valued 
and  she  disliked,  because  she  fancied  that  a  shadow  had 
risen  between  herself  and  him,  which  was  taking  from  her 
part  of  what  belonged  to  her.  A  few  hearty  words,  a 
simple  laugh,  and  the  nightmare  would  have  vanished. 
But  neither  laugh  nor  spoken  word  of  any  such  salutary 
kind  bad  been  possible.  Carlyle  in  such  matters  had  no 
more  skill  than  the  Knight  kA  La  Mancba  would  have  had. 
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He  was  very  shy,  for  one  thing.  He  wrote  with  exquisite 
tenderness.  In  conversation  he  shrank  from  expressions 
of  affection,  even  at  moments  when  he  felt  most  deeply. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  keenly  sensitive  to  what  he 
thought  unreasonable  or  dilly.  He  was  easily  provoked ; 
and  his  iiTitation  would  burst  out  in  spurts  of  angry  meta- 
phor, not  to  be  forgotten  from  their  very  point  and  force. 
Thus  his  letters  failed  in  producing  their  full  effect  from 
their  contrast  with  remembered  expressions  which  had 
meant  nothing ;  while,  again,  he  might  himself  naturally 
feel  impatient  when  called  on  to  abandon  friends  whose 
high  character  he  admired,  and  who  had  been  singularly 
kind  to  him,  for  a  cause  which  he  knew  to  be  a  preposter- 
ous creation  of  a  disoi'dered  fancy,  and  which,  in  yielding, 
he  would  have  acknowledged  tacitly  to  have  been  just.  A 
^  man  of  genius,'  especially  one  whose  function  it  was  to 
detect  and  expose  chimaeras,  'Out  to  have  contrived  better. 
Some  strange  mismanagement  there  must  have  been  to 
have  created  such  a  condition  of  things.  Yet  '  a  man  of 
genius'  is  no  better  off  in  such  situations  than  an  oi*dinary 
mortal.  He  was  confronted  with  a  problem  which  a  per- 
son with  a  thousandth  fraction  of  his  abilities,  either  of 
brain  or  heart,  would  have  solved  in  a  moment  by  a  smile ; 
yet  he  wandered  from  mistake  to  mistake.  He  continued 
to  argue  with  his  '  bewildered  Goody.' 

Do  not  (be  wrote),  oh,  do  not  fret  thyself  in  that  way  about 
nothing  at  all !  In  thy  tragic  sorrows  and  black  oonfnsiona  there 
is  a  noble  element  peering  through,  a  gleam  of  something  divioe 
and  true,  which  is  vxjrth  following.  By  God's  blessing  we  shall 
yet  look  back  on  all  those  miserable  things,  and  find  that  a  bless- 
ing beyond  price  did  lie  in  them.  Be  still !  Oh,  be  still,  and  do 
not  fret  thyself  for  any  cobweb  or  brainweb ! 

This  was  very  well ;  yet  in  the  same  letter  he  liad  to 
tell  her  that  a  plan  had  been  arranged  for  the  Barings  to 
go  to  the  Highlands^  that  it  had  been  proposed  that  he 
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should  aocompanj  them,  that  he  did  not  thiiik  he  would, 
but  that  possibly  he  might. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  July  18. 
I  was  at  the  Barings'  last  nfght,  saw  Bnller,  &g.  I  do  not  go  to 
Addiscombe  to-day  nor  to-morrow,  nor,  indeed,  for  an  indefinite, 
perhaps  infinite,  time  to  come.  To  the  lady  I  have,  of  course, 
told  nothing,  except  that  yon  are  very  nnwelL  Bat  she  seems  to 
have  discerned  pretty  clearly  for  herself  that  our  intercourse  is  to 
be  carried  on  under  different  conditions  henceforth,  or  probably 
to  cease  altogether  before  long  :  to  which  arrangement  she  gives 
signs  of  being  ready  to  conform  with  fully  more  indifference  than 
I  expected ;  with  no  unkindness  at  all ;  but  with  no  discernible 
regret  either ;  on  the  whole,  with  the  most  perfect  politeness  and 
graceful  conformity  to  destiny,  such  as  becomes  all  people— such 
as  I,  too,  am  ready  for,  if  it  come  to  that.  That  perversity  of  fate, 
too,  I  can  adopt  or  accept  as  I  have  had  to  do  a  few  in  my  time. 
An  opening  is  left  for  my  meeting  them  about  Carlisle  or  Edin- 
burgh on  their  Scotch  tour ;  but  it  seems  to  be  with  little  expecta- 
tion on  either  side  that  it  will  take  effect.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  see  what  the  real  monition  of  the  matter  is  when  the  time 
arrives. 

Again : — 

Jnly39. 
I  took  leave  of  the  Barings  last  night.  All  is  handsome  and 
clqiKT  there,  and  nothing  is  wrong ;  except  your  and  my  ill-genius 
may  still  force  it  to  be  so  a  littla  To  the  lady  I '  said '  simply 
nothing ;  and  her  altered  manner,  I  suppose,  might  proceed  alto- 
gether from  the  evident  chagrin  and  depression  of  mine.  Was 
that  unnktural  in  me  ?  In  fact,  I  myself  was  heartily  weary  of  a 
relation  grown  so  sad,  and  in  my  mind  almost  repented  that  it  had 
ever  been.  But  you  may  take  it  as  a  certainty,  if  you  like,  that 
there  is  no  unkindness  or  injustice  harboured  to  you  there ;  and  if 
you  chose  to  write  a  little  word  of  news  to  Lady  Harriet,  as  to  how 
you  are  and  what  things  you  are  amidst,  I  do  believe  it  would  be 
a  real  and  very  welcome  kindness  to  her.  Her  intents  towards 
you  and  towards  me,  so  far  as  I  can  read  them,  are  charitable  and 
not  wicked.  My  relation  to  her  is  by  a  very  smaU  element  in  her 
position,  bat  by  a  just  and  laudable  one,  and  I  wiah  to  retain  that 
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if  I  can  and  give  it  tip  if  I  cannot.     Voiid  tout !    Oh,  Qoodj  dear ! 
be  wise,  and  all  is  welL 

He  was  struggling  in  a  cobweb,  and  was  not  on  the  way 
to  extricate  himself.  That  a  man  of  genius  should  enjoy 
the  society  of  a  brilliant  and  gifted  lady  of  high  rank  was 
^just  and  laudable,' as  he  called  it.  It  was  natui*al,  too, 
if  not  laudable,  that  Mra.  Carlyle  should  not  be  equally 
interested  in  a  person  who  rivalled  her  in  her  own  do- 
main. She,  for  her  own  part,  had  no  wish  to  be  intimate 
with  a  great  lady  who  could  have  no  interest  in  her. 
Carlyle  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  force  her  into  a 
position  which  she  detested  ;  and  every  step  which  he 
took  in  this  direction  only  made  the  irritation  greater. 

His  plans  for  the  summer  had  been  laid  out  independ- 
ent of  the  Highland  tour.  He  was  to  go  first  to  his  mother 
at  Scotsbrig  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  to  run  across 
to  Ireland.  The  '  Young  Ireland  '  movement,  the  precur- 
sor of  the  Home  Kule  movement,  was  just  then  rising  into 
heat.  Charles  Gavan  DuflEy,  of  the  '  Nation '  newspaper, 
with  others  of  the  leaders,  had  sought  him  out  in  Loudon 
in  consequence  of  what  he  had  written  in  *  Chartism' 
about  Irish  misgovemment.  He  had  promised  to  go 
over,  when  he  had  leisure,  and  see  what  they  were  doing. 
Had  he  confined  hhnself  to  this  programme,  he  woqld 
have  given  time  for  the  waves  to  go  down ;  but  he  went 
for  a  day  or  two  to  see  his  wife  at  Seaforth  on  his  way  to 
Scotland.  It  then  appeared  that  he  had  engaged  to  meet 
the  Barings  after  all,  and  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  herself  was 
pressed  to  join  their  party.  His  letters  after  he  reached 
Scotsbrig  show  that  the  barometer  was  still  at  'stormy.' 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  Sea/orth, 

Scotsbrig:  AngastA,  184(1 
Mj  poor  old  mother  met  me  once  again  on  the  Close  here,  with 
a  moist  radiance  of  joy  in  her  old  eyes :  once  again — not  many 
times  more — perhaps  never  once  more  :  and  then  it  is  all  done, 
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and  that  part  of  the  univerBal  destiny  is  for  me  also  complete.  It 
is  not  a  meriy  place  this  world— it  is  a  stem  and  awful  place.  Soon 
after  mj  aiTival,  I  flung  myself  upon  a  bed  and  fell  fast  asleep.  I 
am  veiy  unwell,  so  far  as  biliary  and  other  confusions  go.  Yes- 
terday I  did  not  sleep  long,  and  to-day  I  awoke  at  four  o'clock. 
Deep  silence  and  some  friendly  pillow,  watched  by  some  viclorioits 
loving  one,  to  lay  my  head  on,  that  was  the  thing  for  me,  and  that 
is  not  to  be  had  h^e.  The  loving  ones  here  are  all  unvictorious 
too.  I  do  not  remember  a  more  miserable  set  of  hours  for  most 
part  than  those  since  I  left  you.  But  we  will  hope  for  a  good 
issue  out  of  them  too — nay,  believe  in  it,  and  manfully  strive  with 
our  best  strength  for  it.  That  will  do  something.  That  will  do 
instead  of  all.  Oh,  my  dearest,  how  little  I  can  make  thee  know 
of  me !  In  what  a  black  baleful  cloud  for  myself  and  thee  ai'e 
all  our  affairs  involved  to  thy  eyes,  at  this  moment  threatening 
shipwreck  if  we  do  not  mind  I 

There  will  clearly  be  no  continuing  for  me  here  beyond  a  very 
few  days.  Jack  has  adjusted  himself  into  the  direction  of  all  the 
mechanism  of  this  house,  and  there  is  n'Ot  room  for  both  of  us  at 
alL  I  cannot  hox)e  for  more  than  to  get  along;^ without  offence  till 
I  do  the  indispensably  necessary,  and  then  fly  elsewhither  to  look 
for  shelter ;  back  to  Chelsea,  I  sometimes  think.  But,  indeed, 
to-day  I  am  below  par  in  my  dispiritment,  as  of  a  lianged  man — 
one  of  the  '  weal  wight  men '  that  sing  after  they  are  hanged.  Cour- 
age, courage  !  I  say,  we  will  not  surrender  to  the  Devil  yet — we 
will  defy  him  yet,  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  set  our  foot  on  the 
throat  of  him  yet.     .    . 

My  mother  enters  with  a  message  of  kind  remembrances  to  you 
— emphatic  earnest  message,  evidently  far  sincerer  than  such  almost 
ever  are.  Poor  old  woman  I  she  said  yesterday,  '  Does  Jane  never 
mean  to  see  us  again,  then,  at  all  ? '  To-day  she  repeats  in  other 
form  the  same  sad  thought,  as  sad,  and  kind,  and  truly  affection- 
ate, I  do  believe,  as  dwells  in  any  heart  but  my  own  for  you  at 
present.  .  .  You  will  tell  me  about  Haddington  >  when  your 
resolution  on  it  is  once  clear.  I  shall  be  ready  at  the  end  of  next 
week  —  sooner,  if  the  Barings,  warned  by  these  thunders  and 
rains,  decide  on  not  coming.  How  incredible  is  it  to  my  poor 
little  Jeannie,  and  yet  how  certain  in  fact,  that  an  intimation  to 
that  effect  would  be  among  the  gladdest  I  could  get  in  a  small  way 
during  these  days  !    I  will  write  to  the  lady  to-morrow  that  I  am 

^  They  were  to  have  gone  to  Haddington  together. 
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here  according  to  engagement,  bnt  of  invitation  to  her  I  cannot 
have  much.  This  too,  by  Gk>d'8  blessing,  what  of  integrity  and 
propriety  there  was  in  all  this  will  one  day  become  clear  to  all 
parties.  Oh,  to  think  that  my  affection  for  thee  /—but  I  will  not 
speak  on  that  thing  at  present.  Adien,  my  own  Jane,  whom  noth- 
ing can  divide  from  me,     Ch^d  bless  thee  ever  I  T.  Oabltus. 

For  several  days  do  answer  at  all  caine  from  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  and  he  grew  impatient. 

What  am  I  to  make  (he  asked)  of  this  continued  silence  ?  It 
surely  is  not  fair.  Write  to  me  as  briefly  as  yon  like — ^bnt  write. 
There  can  be  no  propriety  in  punishing  me  by  such  feelings  as  these 
are.  It  is  like  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.  If  I  cared  less 
about  you,  the  punishment  would  be  less.  It  is  not  fair  nor  right. 
What  thoughts  I  have  day  and  night  I  will  not  state  at  all  till 
there  come  some  means  of  getting  belief  to  my  words  again.  Oh, 
if  you  could  look  into  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  do  not  think  you 
could  be  angry  with  me,  or  sorry  for  yourself  either  I  May  good 
angels  instead  of  bad  again  visit  you  I  May  /  soon  meet  yon 
again,  for  I  still  think  I  can  be  your  good  angel  if  you  will  not 
too  much  obstruct  me. 

On  the  point  of  starting  on  Augnst  14  to  join  his  friends 
at  Carlisle,  he  wrote  again : — 

No  word  from  you  yet ;  not  the  scrape  of  a  pen  this  morning 
either.  It  is  not  right,  my  poor  dear  Jeannie  I  it  is  not  just  nor  ac- 
cording io  fad;  and  it  deeply  distresses  and  disturbs  me  who  bad 
no  need  of  disturbance  or  distress  otherwise,  if  all  were  well  known 
to  thee.  But  it  is  best  that  I  suffer  it  with  little  commentary.  To 
thee,  also,  I  will  believe  it  is  no  luxury.  I  said  to  myself  last 
night,  while  tossing  and  tumbling  amid  thousandfold  annoyances, 
outward  and  inward,  *  It  is  not  fair  all  this— really  it  is  not  fair/ 
I  wanted  to  do  none  any  injury.  My  one  wish  and  aim  was  to 
pass  among  them  without  hurting  any,  doing  good  to  some  if  I 
could.  My  own  lot  has  been  but  emptiness,  and  they  all  ciy : 
'  See,  thou  hast  taken  something  of  mine  ! '  The  jackass  brayed, 
or  the  horse  neighed,  or  some  of  the  children  coughed,  and  roused 
me  from  these  unprofitable  reflections.  Silence  is  better  than  most 
speech  in  the  case.  This,  however,  I  ^11  say  and  repeat :  '  The 
annals  of  insanity  contain  nothing  madder  than  **  jealousy"  di- 
rected against  such  a  journey  as  I  have  before  me  to-day.'    Be- 
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lieved  or  not,  that  is  verily  a  fact.  To  the  deepest  bottom  of  my 
heart  tbat  I  can  sound,  I  find  far  other  feelings,  far  other  hnmoors 
and  thoughts  at  present  than  belong  to  *  jealousy '  on  your  part. 
Alas  I  alas  I  I  must,  on  the  whole,  allow  the  infernal  deities  to  go 
their  fxdl  swing :  but  madness  shall  not  conquer,  if  all  my  saints 
can  hinder  it.  Oh,  my  Jeannie  I  my  own  true  Jeannie  I  bravest 
little  lif e-oompanion,  hitherto,  into  what  courses  are  we  tending  ? 
God  assist  us  both,  and  keep  us  free  of  frightful  Niagaras  and 
temptations  of  Satan.  I  am,  indeed,  veiy  miserable.  My  mother 
asks :  *  No  word  from  Jane  yet  ?  *  And,  in  spite  of  her  astonish- 
ment, I  am  obliged  to  answer :  '  iVone.' 

It  is  ludicrous  to  contrast  with  all  this  tempest  the  fate 
of  the  expedition  which  was  the  occasion  of  it.  Tlie  pro- 
jected tonr  with  Mr.  Baring  and  Lady  Harriet  lasted  but 
five  days,  and  was  as  melancholy  as  Mrs.  Carlyle  could 
have  desired.  They  went  from  Carlisle  to  Moffat,  sleep- 
ing '  in  noisy  cabins,  in  confused  whiskey  inns,'  and  in  the 
worst  of  weather.  The  lady  was  cross ;  Mr.  Baring  only 
patient  and  good-liumoured.  They  had  designed  a  visit  to 
Drumlanrig :  but  '  the  Buccleuch  household  gave  notice 
that  they  had  the  hooping-congh,'  and  were  not  to  be  ap- 
proached ;  and  Beattock,  near  Moffat,  was  the  furthest 
point  of  the  journey. 

Beattock  (Carlyle  reported)  was  reiy  bad.  In  blinks  of  fair 
weather  we  did  tolerably  well ;  but  they  were  rare.  During  rain 
we  had  to  sit  in  a  little  room  where  neither  fire  in  the  grate  nor 
the  smallest  chink  of  ventilation  otherwise  could  be  permitted. 
One  grew  half  distracted,  naturally,  in  such  an  element,  and 
prayed  for  fair  weather  as  the  alternative  of  suicide.  The  brave 
Baring's  cheerfulness  and  calmness  never  failed  him  for  a  moment. 

They  had  one  fine  day,  which  was  given  to  Moffat  and 
the  neighbourhood^  and  then  parted,  the  Barings  to  go  on 
to  the  Highlands,  Carlyle  to  reatreat  to  Scotsbrig*  again — 
'  to  sleep,  and  practical  sense,  and  the  free  use  of  tobacco,' 
and  to  prepare  for  his  trip  to  Ireland.  Mrs.  Carlyle  was 
in  no  spirits  for  Haddington,  and  returned  alone  to  her 
own  resting-place  in  Cheyne  Bow,  after  a  day  or  two  with 
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Miss  Jewsbury  at  Manchester.  So  the  ^  weighty  matter,' 
which  had  called  up  snch  a  storm,  was  over,  and  the  gale 
had  blown  itself  out.  She,  like  a  sensible  woman,  crushed 
down  her  own  dissatisfaction.  The  intimacy  was  to  go  on 
upon  whatever  terms  Carlyle  pleased,  and  she  resigned 
herself  to  take  a  part  in  it,  since  there  was  no  reasonable 
cause  to  be  alleged  for  cessation  or  interruption.  But  the 
woiind  fretted  inwardly  and  would  not  heal.  She  and  her 
husband  had  quarrelled  often  enough  before — they  had 
quarrelled  and  made  it  up  again,  for  they  had  both  hot 
tempers  and  sharp  tongues — but  there  had  been  at  bottom 
a  genuine  and  hearty  confidence  in  each  other,  a  strong 
sincere  affection,  resting  on  mutual  respect  and  mutual  ad- 
miration. The  feeling  remained  essentially  unbroken,  but 
the  fine  edge  of  it  had  suffered.  Small  occasions  of  provo- 
cation constantly  recurred.  Mrs.  Carlyle  consented  to  stay 
with  Lady  Harriet  and  submit  to  her  authority  as  often 
and  as  much  as  she  required ;  the  sense  of  duty  acting  as 
perpetual  curb  to  her  impatience.  But  the  wound  burst 
out  at  intervals,  embittering  Carlyle's  life,  and  saddening 
a  disposition  which  did  not  need  further  clouds  upon  it. 
She  wrote  to  him  while  he  was  at  Scotsbrig  about  indif- 
ferent things  in  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  which  she  had 
made,  and  he,  man-like,  believed  that  all  was  well  again. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Scotsbrig :  Angast  96,  1846i 
My  dear  Qoody, — I  had  thy  letter  yesterday,  at  last.  Many 
thanks  for  it,  and  do  not  keep  me  waiting  so  long  again.  No  news 
could  be  weloomer  than  that  you  have  been  recreating  and  im- 
proving yonr  mind  by  assiduous  inspection  of  the  works  and  ways 
of  Manchester — most  welcome  unexpected  news.  The  black  spider- 
webs  that  take  possession  of  one's  fancy,  making  one  poor  little 
heart  and  soul  all  one  Golgotha  and  Egyptian  darkness,  are  best 
of  all  to  be  sent  about  their  business — home  to  the  Devil,  whose 
they  are — ^by  opening  one's  eyes  to  the  concrete  fact  of  hnman  life 
in  some  such  way  as  that.    Oh,  my  Goody  I  my  own  dear  little 
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JeanniG  I  Bat  we  will  hope  all  that  black  business  ha«i  now  got 
safe  into  the  past,  and  will  not  tear  np  onr  poor  forlorn  existence 
in  80  sad  a  way  again.  God  be  thanked  yon  are  better  ;  and  now 
tell  me  that  yon  eat  a  little  food  at  breakfast  as  well  as  dianer,  and 
I  will  compose  myself  till  we  meet. 

Total  idleness  still  rales  over  me  here.  The  brightest  still 
antnmn  weather,  bine  skies,  windless,  with  Noah's  ark  clonds  hnng 
over  them,  plenty  of  good  tobacco,  worthless  Yankee  literature, 
and  many  ruminations  on  the  moor  or  Enn — that  is  alT"; '  the^voice 
of  the  Devil's  caldron  singing  me  into  really  a  kind  of  waking 
sleep.  In  spite  of  cocks,  children,  bulls,  cuddies,  and  various  in- 
terruptions at  night,  I  victoriously  snatch  some  modicum  of  real 
sleep  for  most  part,  and  could  certainly  improve  in  health  were  a 
continuance  of  such  scenes  of  quiet  permitted  me.  But  it  is  not. 
I  must  soon  lift  anchor  again  and  go.  .  .  .  Jenny  and  my 
mother  are  this  day  washing  with  all  their  might,  cleaning  up  my 
soiled  duds  for  me. 

Angnst,  29. 

I  lie  totally  inert -here,  like  a  dead  dry  bone  bleaching  in  the 
silent  sunshine  ;  often  enough,  my  feeling  of  loneliness,  of  utter 
isolation  in  this  universe,  is  great.  Useful,  I  dare  say.  One  re- 
quii'es,  occasionally,  to  be  somewhat  severely  taught.  Abdallah, 
the  YiTder,  used  to  retire  at  intervals  and  contemplate  the  wooden 
'  clogs  he  had  first  started  with,  and  found  it  do  him  good  amid  his 
vanities.  Probably  there  may  lie  a  little  more  work  in  me  :  nay,  I 
think  there  will  and  shall.  Complaint  is  not  the  dialect  one 
should  speak  in.  Courage !  .  .  .  I  shall  like  better  to  fancy  you 
in  Chelsea,  earthquaking  and  putting  all  in  order,  than  tossing 
and  tumbling  as  you  now  are.  Home,  therefore,  is  the  word,  and 
remember  one  thing,  to  write  a  little  oftener  to  me,  and  as  near 
the  old  tone  as  you  can  come  to,  before  the  spider-webs  got  upon 
the  loom  at  all.  In  me  is  no  change,  nor  was,  nor  is  like  to  be. 
Alas  I  I  do  not  much  deserve  to  be  loved  by  anybody — ^not  much, 
or  at  all ;  but  I  am  very  grateful  if  anybody  will  take  the  trouble 
to  do  it.  Gk)d  guide  us  all,  for  our  pathway  is  sometimes  intricate, 
and  our  own  insight  is  now  and  then  very  bad.  But  there  will 
come  a  day  when  all  that  will  be  intelligible  again.  I  should  be 
miserable  if  I  thought  there  woxQd  not.  Again^  courage  I 
Vol.  in.— 22 
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Ireland  had  long  been  an  anxions  subject  of  Carljle's 
meditations.  It  was  the  weak  point  of  English  constitu- 
tional government.  The  Constitution  was  the  natural 
growth  of  the  English  mind  and  chai*acter.  We  had  im- 
posed it  upon  the  Irish  in  the  confident  belief  that  a 
system  which  answered  among  ourselves  must  be  excellent 
in  itself,  and  be  equally  suited  for  every  other  country 
and  people.  Carlyle's  conviction  was  that  even  for  Eng- 
land it  was  something  temporary  in  itself,  an  historical 
phenomenon  which  in  time  would  cease  to  answer  its  pnr< 
pose  even  where  it  originated,  and  that  Ireland  was  the 
weak  spot,  where  the  failure  was  first  becoming  evident. 
He  had  wished  to  see  the  unfortunate  island  with  his  own 
eyes,  now  particularly  when  its  normal  wretchedness  was 
accentuated  by  the  potato  blight  and  famine.  He  had  no 
present  leisure  for  a  detailed  survey,  but  he  had  resolved 
at  least  to  look  at  it  if  only  for  a  few  days. 

On  the  last  of  August  he  left  Scotsbrig,  went  to  Dum- 
fi*ies,  and  thence  made  a  hasty  visit  to  Craigenputtock, 
which  was  now  his  own  property,  and  where  there  was 
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business  to  be  attended  to.  From  Dumfries  he  went  by 
coach  to  Ayr  and  Ardrossan,  from  whicli  a  steamer  carried 
him  at  night  to  Belfast.  Gavan  Daffy  and  Jolm  Mitchel 
had  arranged  to  meet  him  at  Drogheda.  The  drive 
,  thither  from  Belfast  was  full  of  instruction  ;  the  scene  all 
new  to  him  ;  the  story  of  the  country  written  in  ruined 
cabins  and  uncultivated  fields,  the  air  poisoned  with  the 
fatal  smell  of  the  poisoned  potato.  He  had  an  agreeable 
companion  on  the  coach  in  a  clever  young  Dublin  man, 
who  pleased  him  well.  Drogheda  must  have  had  impress 
sive  associations  for  him.  There  is  no  finer  passage  in  his 
*  Cromwell'  than  his  description  of  the  stern  business 
once  enacted  there.  But  he  did  not  stay  to  look  for  traces 
of  Oliver.  He  missed  his  two  friends  through  a  mistake 
at  the  Post  OflSce,  and  hurried  on  by  railway  to  Dublin, 
where  he  stopped  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Sackville 
Sti-eet.  Here  for  a  day  or  two  he  was  alone.  He  had 
come  for  a  glance  at  Ireland,  and  that  was  all  which  he  got. 
He  witnessed,  however,  a  remarkable  scene,  the  last  ap- 
pearance of  O'Connell,  then  released  from  prison,  in  Con- 
ciliation Hall.    He  says,  long  after: — 

I  saw  Conciliation  Hall  and  the  last  glimpse  of  O'Connell,  chief 
quack  of  the  then  world ;  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  the  lying )  ^ 
scoundrel  speak — a  most  melancholy  scene  to  me  altogether ;  Con- 
ciliation Hall  something  like  a  decent  Methodist  Chapel,  but  ita 
audience  very  sparse,  very  bad  and  blackguard-looking;  brazen 
faces  like  tapsters,  tavern-keepers,  miscellaneous  hucksters,  and 
quarrelsome  male  or  female  nondescripts  the  prevailing  type  ;  not 
one  that  you  would  have  called  a  gentleman,  much  less  a  man  of 
culture ;  and  discontent  visible  among  them.  The  speech,  on 
potato  rot,  most  serious  of  topics,  had  not  one  word  of  sincerity, 
not  to  speak  of  wisdom,  in  it.  Every  sentence  seemed  to  you  a 
lie,  and  even  to  know  that  it  ^ras  a  detected  lie.  I  was  standing 
in  the  area  in  a  small  group  of  non-members  and  transitory  peo- 
ple, quite  near  this  Demosthenes  of  blarney,  when  a  low  voice 
whispered  in  high  accent,  '  Did  you  ever  hear  such  damned  non- 
sense in  all  your  life? '    It  was  my  Belfast-Drogheda  ooaoh  com- 
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panion,  and  I  thoroughly  agreed  with  him.  Beggarly  O'Gonnell 
made  ont  of  Ireland  stiaightwaj  and  never  returned— -crept  under 
the  Po})e's  petticoat  to  die  (and  be  '  saved '  from  what  he  had 
merited),  the  eminentlj  despicable  and  eminently  poisonous  pro- 
fessor of  blarney  that  he  was. 

The  Young  Irelandera  had  waited  at  Drogheda,  and  only 
discovered  their  guest  at  last  at  Dnndrum,  to  which  he 
had  gone  to  some  address  which  Mr.  DufEy  had  given  liim. 
There  he  was  entertained  at  a  large  dinner-party.  *  Young 
Ireland  almost  in  mass.'  The  novelist  Carleton  was  there, 
'  a  genuine  bit  of  old  Ireland.'  *  They  talked  and  drank 
liquids  of  various  strengths.'  Carlyle  was  scornful.  The 
Young  Irelanders  fought  fiercely  with  him  for  their  own 
views ;  but  they  liked  him  and  he  liked  them,  wild  and 
unhopeful  as  he  knew  their  projects  to  be.  lie  could  not 
see  even  the  surface  of  Ireland  without  recognising  that 
there  was  a  curse  upon  it  of  some  kind,  and  these  young 
enthusiasts  were  at  least  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  were 
not  crying  '  Peace '  when  there  was  none.  The  next  day  he 
dined  with  one  of  them  ;  then,  perhaps,  the  most  notorious. 

Dined  at  MitcheFs  (he  writes)  with  a  select  party,  and  ate  there 
the  last  truly  good  potato  I  have  met  with  in  the  world.  Mitchel's 
wife,  especially  his  mother  (Presbytenan  parson's,  widow  of  the 
best  Scotch  type),  his  frugaUy  elegant  small  house  and  table, 
pleased  me  much,  as  did  the  man  himself,  a  fine  elastic-spirited 
young  fellow,  whom  I  grieved  to  see  rushing  on  to  destruction, 
palpable,  by  attack  of  windmills,  but  on  whom  all  my  persuasions 
•  were  thrown  away.  Both  Duffy  and  him  I  have  always  regarded 
as  specimens  of  the  best  kind  of  Irish  youth,  seduced,  like  thou- 
sands of  them  in  their  early  day,  into  courses  that  were  at  once 
mad  and  ridiculous,  and  which  nearly  ruined  the  life  of  both,  by 
the  big  Beggarman  who  had  15,000/.  a  year,  emd,  proh  pudor  /  the 
favour  of  EngHsh  Ministers,  instead  of  the  pillory  from  them,  for 
professing  blarney  with  such  and  still  worse  results. 

*  Poor  Mitchel ! '  (Carlyle  said  afterwards)  ^  I  told  him 
he  would  most  likely  be  hanged,  but  I  told  him  too  they 
could  not  hang  the  immortal  part  of  him.' 
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On  tlie  last  day  of  his  stay  he  was  taken  for  a  drive,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  by  the  Dargle  and 
Powerscoiirt,  and  round  through  the  Glen  of  the  Downs 
to  Bray.  Before  entering  the  Dublin  mountains,  they 
crossed  the  low  rich  meadov/s  of  the  old  Pale,  the  longest 
in  English  occupation,  a  fertile  oasis  in  the  general  wretch- 
edness. I  have  heard  that  he  said,  looking  over  the  thick 
green  grass  and  well-trimmed  fences  and  the  herds  of  cat- 
tle fattening  there,  *  All,  Duffy,  there  you  see  the  hoof  of 
the  bloody  Saxon.'  This  was  his  final  excursion,  a  pleas- 
ant taste  in  the  mouth  to  end  with.  The  same  evening 
his  f  nends  saw  him  on  board  the  steamer  at  Kingstown ; 
and  in  the  early  moraing  of  September  10  he  was  sitting 
smoking  a  cigar  before  the  door  of  his  wife's  uncle's 
house  in  Liverpool  till  the  household  should  awake  and  let 
him  in. 

He  had  looked  on  Ireland,  and  that  was  all ;  but  he  had 
seen  enough  to  make  intelligible  to  him  all  that  followed. 
"When  he  came  again,  three  years  later,  the  bubble  had 
burst.  Europe  was  in  revolution;  the  dry  Irish  tinder 
had  kindled,  and  a  rebellion  which  was  a  blaze  of  straw 
had  ended  in  a  cabbage  garden.  Duffy,  Mitchel,  and 
others  of  that  bright  Dnndrum  party  had  stood  at  the  bar 
to  be  tried  for  treason.  Duffy  narrowly  escaped.  The 
rest  were  exiled,  scattered  over  the  world,  and  lost  to  Ire- 
land for  ever.  Mitchel  has  lately  died  in  America.  The 
'  immortal  part '  of  him  still  works  in  the  Phenix  Park 
and  in  dynamite  conspiracies;  what  will  come  of  it  has 
yet  to  be  seen. 

To  the  family  at  Scotsbrig  Ireland  had  been  a  word  of 
terror,  and  Carlyle  hastened  to  assure  them  of  his  safe  re« 
turn. 

.  Tell  my  dear  mother  (he  wrote  to  his  brother  John)  that  the 
Papists  have  not  hurt  me  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
abundantly  and  over-abundantly  kind  and  hospitable  to  me,  and 
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many  a  rough  object  has  been  pat  in  my  head  which  may  nsefolly 
smooth  itself  for  me  some  day. 

In  London,  when  he  was  again  settled  there,  he  had 
nothing  of  importance  to  attend  to.  '  No  fresh  work  had 
risen  npon  him.  There  had  been  trouble  with  servants, 
&(j.  The  establishment  at  Cheyne  Row  consisted  of  a 
single  Hiaid-of -all-work,  and  to  find  a  woman  who  wonld 
take  such  a  place,  and  yet  satisfy  a  master  and  mistress  so 
sensitive  to  disorder,  material  or  moral,  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter. Mrs.  Carlyle  has  related  her  afflictions  on  this  score ; 
jnst  then  they  had  been  particularly  severe,  and  she  had 
been  worried  into  illness.  The  'fame*  from  *  Cromwell' 
had  made  Carlyle  himself  a  greater  object  of  curiosity  than 
ever.     He  did  not  like  being  an  object  of  curiosity. 

October  8,  1846. 
Yesternight  (he  says)  there  came  a  herj  of  Americans  from 
Emerson,  one  Margaret  Fuller,  the  chief  figure  of  them,  a  strange 
lilting  lean  old  maid,  not  nearly  such  a  bore  as  I  expected.  Miss 
Martineau  was  here  and  is  gone — ^to  Norwich,  after  which  to  Egypt 
— broken  into  utter  wearisomeness,  a  mind  reduced  to  these  three 
elements  :  Imbecility,  Dogmatism,  and  Unlimited  Hope.  I  never 
in  my  life  was  more  heartily  bored  with  any  creature. 

Margaret  Fuller,  then  on  her  way  to  Italy  to  be  married 
to  a  Count  Ossoli  there,  and  to  be  afterwards  tragically 
drowned,  has  left  an  account  of  this  meeting  with  Carkle, 
and  being  an  external  view  of  him  and  by  a  clever  woman 
it  deserves  a  place  here.  Her  first  evening  at  Cheynv 
Row,  she  says,  '  delighted  *  her.  Carlyle  *  was  in  a  very 
sweet  humour,  full  of  wit  and  pathos,  without  being  over- 
bearing and  oppressive.'  She  was  ^  carried  away  with  the 
rich  flow  of  his  discourse ;  and  the  hearty  noble  earnest- 
ness of  his  personal  being  brought  back  the  charm  which 
was  once  upon  his  writing  before  she  wearied  of  it.'  She 
admired  his  Scotch  dialect,  *•  his  way  of  singing  his  great 
full  sentences  so  that  each  one  was  like  the  stanza  of  a 
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narrative  ballad.'  ^He  talked  of  the  present  state  of 
things  iu  England,  giving  light  witty  sketches  of  the  men 
of  the  day ;  and  some  sweet  homely  stories  he  told  of 
things  he  had  known  among  the  Scotch  peasantry.  .  .  . 
There  was  never  anything  so  witty  as  his  description  of 

.     It  was  enough  to  kill  one  with  laughing.'    '  Nor 

was  he  ashamed  to  laugh  himself  when  he  was  amused ; ' 
'  he  went  on  in  a  cordial  human  fashion.' 

On  a  second  visit  tlie  humour  was  less  sweet,  though 
^  more  brilliant,'  and  Miss  Fuller  was  obliged  to  disagree 
with  everything  that  he  said. 

The  worst  of  hearing  Carlyle  (she  says,  and  she  is  very  correct 
in  this)  is  that  you  cannot  interrupt  him.  I  understand  the  habit 
and  power  of  haranguing  hare  increased  very  much  upon  him,  so 
that  you  are  a  perfect  prisoner  when  he  has  once  got  hold  of  you. 
To  interrupt  him  is  a  physical  impossibility.  If  you  get  a  chance 
to  remonstrate  for  a  moment,  he  raises  his  voice  and  bears  you 
down.  True  he  does  you  no  injustice,  and  with  his  admirable 
penetration  sees  the  disclaimer  in  your  mind,  so  that  you  are  not 
morally  delinquent ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  unable  to  utter  it. 

This  was  not  the  last  meeting,  for  the  Carlyles  in  turn 
Bpent  an  evening  with  their  new  American  acquaintances. 
Mazzini  was  there,  whom  Miss  Fuller  admired  especially, 
and  had  perceived  also  to  be  *  a  dear  friend  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle.' 'Mazzini's  presence,'  she  writes,  *  turned  the  con- 
versation to  Progress  and  ideal  subjects,  and  Carlyle  was 
fluent  in  invectives  on  "  rosewater  imbecilities."  Mazzini. 
after  some  efforts  to  remonstrate,  became  very  sad.'  Mrs. 
Carlyle  said  to  Miss  Fuller :  '  These  are  but  opinions  to 
Carlyle  ;  but  to  Mazzini,  who  has  given  his  all,  and  helped 
to  bring  his  friends  to  the  scaffold  in  pursuit  of  such  ob- 
jects, it  is  matter  of  life  and  death.' 

All  Carlyle's  talk  that  evening  (she  goes  on)  was  a  defence  of  [  w 
mere  force,  success  the  test  of  right.     If  people  would  not  behave  i 
well,  put  collars  round  their  necks.     Find  a  hero,  and  let  them  be 
his  fllavea.    It  was  very  Titanic  and  Anticelestial.    I  wish  the  last 
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eyening  had  been  more  melodions.  However,  I  bade  Carlyle  fare- 
well with  feelings  of  the  warmest  friendship  and  admiration.  We 
cannot  feel  otherwise  to  a  great  and  noble  nature,  whether  it  har- 
monise with  one's  own  or  not.  I  never  appreciated  the  work  he 
has  done  for  his  age  till  I  saw  England — I  could  not.  You  must 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  that  mountain  of  Shams  to  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  cast  light  across  it. 

Cheyne  Kow  being  made  uncomfortable  by  change  of 
servants,  an  invitation  to  Carljle  and  his  wife  to  stay  at 
the  Grange  was  accepted  without  objection  on  either  aide. 
Objections  on  that  score  were  not  to  be  raised  any  more. 
Mi-8.  Carlyle  liked  old  Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton  well, 
and  the  Grange  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  houses  in  Eng- 
land. Bnt  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  autumn 
gatherings  which  were  a  mere  reproduction  of  London  so- 
ciety. The  visit  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  gave  little  pleas- 
ure to  either  of  them.  The  men  were  shooting  all  day  ; 
the  women  dispersed  to  their  rooms  in  the  forenoon,  met 
at  luncheon,  strolled  or  rode  in  the  af tenioon ;  none  of 
them  did  anything,  and  Carlyle  was  a  fish  out  of  water. 
He  says : — 

It  was  a  strange  nightmare  of  smoke  and  flame,  indigestion  and 
Do-nothingism,  which  I  was  very  willing  to  see  end.  We  had 
many  people  there,  nearly  all  insignificant  except  by  their  man- 
ners and  rank.  Old  Bogers  stayed  the  longest,  indeed  as  long  as 
ourselves.  I  do  not  remember  any  old  man  (he  is  now  eighty- 
three)  whose  manner  of  living  gave  me  less  satisfaction.  A  most 
ROiTOwful,  distressing,  distracted  old  phenomenon,  hovering  over 
the  lim  of  deep  eternities  with  nothing  but  light  babble,  fatuity, 
vanity,  and  the  frostiest  London  wit  in  his  mouth.  Sometimes  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  throttle  him,  the  poor 'old  wretch  !  but  then  sud- 
denly I  reflected  *  it  is  but  for  two  days  more.'  Pity  the  sorrows 
of  a  poor  old  man  !  Lady  Harriet  lived  mostly  in  her  own  apart- 
ments, dined  at  another  hour  than  we,  and,  except  at  breakfast  and 
tea,  did  not  much  appear. 

The  Grange  was  Lord  Ashburton's,  his  son,  Mr.  Bar- 
ing, and  Lady  Harriet  living  (as  has  been  seen),  when  not 
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m  London  or  Addiscombe,  at  Bay  Honse,  near  Alverstoke. 
Mi-8.  Carlyle,  after  the  Grange  visit,  became  very  ill,  con- 
fined to  bed  for  three  weeks  with  cough  and  incessant 
headadie.  The  new  servant  did  not  understand  her  busi- 
ness. Carlyle  himself  was  ^  totaUy  idley  trying  merely  to 
read  books,  and  the  books  a  disgnst  to  him.'  Lady  Har- 
riet, when  Mrs.  Carlyle  became  able  to  move,  proposed 
that  she  and  her  husband  should  spend  a  mouth  with  her 
at  Bay  Llouse  for  change  of  air.  Mr.  Baring  had  many 
engagements,  and  for  part  of  the  time  she  would  be 
alone.  Carlyle,  writing  to  his  brother  about  it,  said  ^  that 
he  did  not  regard  this  scheme  as  quite  unquestionable,  and 
so  had  rather  held  back,  but  Jane  having  engaged  for  it 
would  go  through  with  the  affair.'  Lady  Harriet  was 
most  attentive ;  she  secured  them  a  separate  compartment 
on  the  railway.  Her  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  station 
with  rugs,  wrappings,  and  hot-water  bottles.  They  went 
in  the  middle  of  January.     On  the  28th  Carlyle  wrote : — 

We  have  terribly  windy  weather  here,  otherwise  genial  and  of 
mild  temperature.  We  are  doing  very  tolerably  welL  In  the  end 
of  last  week  Jane  took  sore  throat,  and  for  three  days  she  had  a 
very  bad  time  of  it ;  but  now  the  disorder  is  quite  gone,  and  she 
is  visibly  better  than  before  for  a  long  time  past.  I  myself  do 
little  reading,  little  of  anything,  rove  about  in  silence  among  the 
whins  and  shingle  beaches  here,  and  I  suppose  shall  get  profit  in 
the  long  ran. 

February  brought  other  visitors,  Buller,  Milnes,  &c. 
Lady  Anne  Charteris,  who  lived  near  Bay  House,  came 
often  to  sit  with  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  play  chess  with  her. 
On  the  15th,  when  the  month  was  near  out,  he  could  send 
a  good  account  to  his  mother. 

To  Margaret  Cai^lyley  Scotsbrig, 

Bay  HoQM :  Feb.  15, 1847. 
Jane  has  greatly  improved  in  health  ;  indeed  she  is  now  about 
as  well  as  usual,  and  we  hope  may  now  do  well  henceforth.    I 
mysell  expect  il  Ira  were  home  again  to  feel  somewhat  better. 
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Certainly  I  ought  to  be  90 :  for  I  have  gone  Jxme  idle  these  f onr 
weeks  and  more,  and  have  been  well  done  to  every  way.  But  the 
great  tumult  of  servants  and  equipments  here  considerably  con- 
fuses me  always  while  it  lasts,  ...  I  have  passed  great  part 
of  my  time  alone,  wandering  in  silence  by  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or 
among  the  shallow  lanes  up  and  down,  which  is  not  an  unprofit- 
able thing  either  in  its  course.  The  memory  of  many  things  which 
it  were  not  good  at  all  to  forget  rises  with  strange  clearness  on  me 
in  these  solitudes,  very  touching,  very  sad,  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  old  dead  years.  Oh !  my  dear  old  mother,  what  a  stupendous 
thing  is  this  human  life,  that  we  live  in  many  cases  as  if  it  were  of 
no  consequence  !  When  I  think  of  those  old  dear  ones  that  are 
with  Qod,  and  how  we  shall  all  soon  be  there  ourselves,  I  have  no 
word  to  say.* 

Ireland  weighed  heavily  on  his  thoughts.  Each  post 
brought  news  this  spring  of  a  land  stricken  with  death. 
He  had  seen  the  place,  and  could  realise  what  was  passing 
there.  Tens  of  tliousands  were  perishing,  and  the  wretched 
people,  having  lost  their  potatoes,  were  i*efusing  even  to 
plough.  'Why,'  they  asked,  ^should  they  raise  a  crop, 
when  the  landlords  wonld  come  and  take  it  all  ? '  The 
Government  would  be  obliged  to  feed  them,  whether  they 
worked  or  not.  *  Never,'  he  cried,  'was  there  such  a  scene 
as  Ireland.'  He  longed  to  write  something  On  it,  but  felt 
that  he  did  not  yet  see  through  the  problem.  Nay,  he 
believed  an  equal  catastrophe  lay  over  England  herself, 
if  she  did  not  mend  her  ways.  It  was  to  this  that  he 
must  next  direct  himself,  when  he  could  determine  how ; 
but  there  was  no  longer  any  immediate  need  to  write  any- 
thing. He  would  pause  and  consider.  *  Frederick '  was 
still  far  ofiF,  nearer  subjects  were  more  pressing. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle,  SooUhrig, 

Chelsea :  March  8,  1847. 
In  the  way  of  putting  pen  to  paper  I  am  still  altogether  inac- 
tive, and  decline  every  offer  made  to  me  by  such  poor  hawkers  as 
call  on  me  by  chance  for  that  object ;  but  in  the  way  of  sortiiig 

» Tbe  t^auHoder  of  tfak  Mwr  ia  ttiMang. 
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the  abBtrose  confusions  within  my  own  self  (which  I  snppose  is 
the  first  condition  of  writing  to  an;fj)m'i)OBe)  I  have  plenty  to  do ; 
and  for  doing  it  I  find  one  good  condition  is  to  hold  your  tongue,  if 
yon  can.  Happily  I  now  can.  My  poor  books  bring  me  in  a  little 
money  now  to  fill  the  meal  barrel  every  year,  and  the  wealth  of  all 
the  Bank  of  England  is  daily  a  smaller  and  smaller  object  to  me ; 
indeed  it  is  long  since  well  near  no  object  at  all,  which  is  i)erhap.'3 
a  very  good  definition  of  being  extremely  rich,  the  '  richest  author 
in  Britain '  at  pi'esent.  I  think  I  shall  hold  my  tongne  for  a  pretty 
while  yet ;  and  then,  if  I  live,  there  wiU  another  word  perhaps  be 
found  in  me  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to  Speak — ^a  terribly  hard 
job  when  it  comes.  I  read  books,  but  seldom  find  any  that  con- 
tain what  I  want.  Indeed,  one's  busiest  time  is  often  when  alto- 
gether silent  and  quiescent,  if  one  can  stand  to  that  rightly.     . 

In  a  postBcript  to  this  letter  he  enclosed  a  five-pound 
note,  part  of  which  his  mother  was  to  give,  if  she  liked,  to 
'  Jenny '  as  a  present  from  Iierself,  that  his  sister  might 
not  feel  too  heavily  obliged  to  him — one  of  his  character- 
istic bits  of  fine  delicacy.  In  I'etnm  came  hams,  butter, 
&c.,  from  Scotsbrig,  imceasing  and  affectionate  exchanges. 
The  months  went  by.  The  season  brought  its  usual  dis- 
tractions, but  he  stayed  mostly  at  home. 

London  (he  wrote  on  May  21)  is  an  awful  whirl  this  month,  but 
we  try  to  have  but  little  to  do  wifch  it — ^nothing  for  most  part  but 
a  glimpse  at  it  once  a  day,  and  a  thankful  return  out  of  the  noise 
and  discord  back  to  the  river-side  here,  and  to  the  sight  of  coun- 
try fields  and  the  company  chiefly  of  books  and  one's  own  thoughts 
again.  .  .  .  We  had  a  flying  visit  from  Jef&ey  last  week.  He 
has  been  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  other  regions  hereabouts  for 
health's  sake.  He  was  just  then  on  his  way  for  Edinburgh  again, 
looking  thin,  but  brisk  enough,  scarcely  a  little  more  serious  as  he 
grows  older,  in  fact  the  same  old  man.  We  are  always  very  happy 
with  him  for  a  little,  but  could  not  stand  it  long,  I  think,  without 
coming  upon  innumerable  points  of  discrepancy.  A  much  more 
interesting  visitor  than  Jeffrey  was  old  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  came 
down  to  us  also  last  week,  whom  I  had  not  seen  before  for,  I  think, 
five-and-twenty  years.  It  was  a  pathetic  meeting.  The  good  old 
man  is  grown  white-headed,  but  is  otherwise  wonderfully  little  al- 
tered^grave,  deliberate^  vwy  gentle  in  his  deportment^  but  with 
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plenty  too  of  soft  energy ;  full  of  interest  still  for  all  serions  things, 
full  of  real  kindliness,  and  sensible  even  to  honest  mirth  in  a  fair 
measure.  He  sate  with  us  an  hour  and  a  half,  went  away  with  our 
blessings  and  affections.  It  is  long  since  I  have  spoken  to  so  good 
and  really  pious-hearted  and  beautiful  old  man. 

Chalmers  liad  never  forgotten  Carlyle,  whom  he  had 
seen  long  bef 01*6  with  Irving  at  Glasgow.  He  had  watched 
his  progress,  recognised  the  essential  piety  of  his  natnre 
under  the  forms  of  heterodoxy,  and  in  *  Cromwell '  had 
seen  a  noble  addition  to  the  worthy  kind  of  English  lit- 
erature. He  had  gone  to  Cheyne  Kow  to  express  his  feel- 
ings, and  look  once  more  on  Carlyle's  face.  Neither  he 
nor  his  host  guessed  then  how  near  he  stood  to  the  end  of 
his  pilgrimage. 

To  Margaret  Garfyle,  SooUhrig, 

Chelsea:  June  19, 1S47. 
I  mentioned  to  you  that  Dr.  Chalmers  had  seen  us  here  for  an 
hour  one  day,  and  how  interesting  it  was.  We  thought  we  had 
hardly  ever  seen  a  finer-looking  old  man,  so  peaceable,  so  hopeful, 
modest,  pious.  You  have  since  heard  of  his  sudden  call  from  this 
world.  I  believe  there  is  not  in  all  Scotland,  or  all  Europe,  any 
such  Christian  priesf^left.  It  wiU  long  be  memorable  to  us,  the 
httle  visit  we  had  from  him.  And  O'Connell,  too,  the  wretched 
blustering  quack,  is  dead ;  died  with  his  mouth  full  of  supersti- 
tious nonsense,  among  other  things.  Unfortunate  old  man !  on 
what  side  could  he  look  with  clearness  of  hope  ?  He  had  been 
lying,  as  no  good  man  ever  does  or  did,  openly  for  fifty  years, 
preaching  to  the  Irish  that  they  were  just  about  to  get  Repeal  from 
the  English  and  become  a  glorious  people — being  indeed  noble 
men  at  bottom,  though  to  all  appearance  blackguards  and  lying 
slaves — and  he  leaves  them  sinking  into  universal  wreck,  and 
nothing  hut  their  connection  with  England  between  the  whole 
mass  of  them  and  black  death.  To  him  for  one  I  will  not  raise  a 
monument. 

With  the  hot  weather  came  a  visit  to  Addiscombe — 
visits  to  the  Barings,  at  one  place  or  another,  continually 
recurring,  in  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  as  often  as  possible 
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included.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said,  save  that  Lady 
Harriet's  attentions  to  her  were  unremitting.  Carlyle 
himself  was  still  what  he  called  idle,  i.e.,  incessantly  read- 
ing all  kinds  of  books,  and  watching  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Of  books  freshly  coming  out  he  read,  among 
others,  Maurice's  *  Religions  of  the  World,'  on  which  he 
wrote  to  Maurice  with  warm  compliments.  Another  let- 
ter written  this  summer  is  worth  quoting  for  the  advice  it 
con  tains,  to  young  men  wishing  to  make  literature  their 
profession.  Some  stranger  from  Manchester  had  writ- 
ten to  consult  him.  Having  time  on  his  hands,  he  sent 
this  reply : — 

Chelsea :  July,  1S47. 

-  Mj  dear  Sir, — ^Unluckily  it  is  not  possible  to  answer  your  main 
inquiry.  The  incomes  of  literary  men  even  of  a  high  reputation 
yaiy,  according  as  the  men  work  for  popularity  by  itself,  or  for 
other  objects,  from  4,000/.  a  year  to  perhaps  200/.  or  lower.  Add  to 
which  that  all  such  incomes  are  uncertain,  fluctuating  on  the  wildest 
chance,  and  that  not  one  literaiy  man  in  the  hundred  ever  becomes 
popular  or  successful  at  alL  You  perceive  it  is  like  asking  what 
may  be  the  income  of  a  man  that  shall  decide  to  liye  by  gambling. 
No  answer  to  be  given.  Reporters  to  the  daily  papers,  whose  in- 
dustry is  the  humblest  of  all  real  or  unservile  kinds  in  literature, 
receive,  as  I  have  heard,  about  200/.  a  year.  Perhaps,  all  things 
considered,  a  man  of  sense,  reduced  to  live  by  writing,  would  de- 
cide that,  in  the  economical  respect,  these  men's  position  was 
actually  the  best.  By  quitting  reality  again,  and  taking  in  to 
some  popular  department  of  literary  rope-dancmg^  a  person  of  real 
toughness  and  assiduity,  not  ashamed  to  feel  himself  a  slave,  but 
able  even  to  think  YAmaeMfree  and  a  king  in  rope-dancing  weUpaid^ 
contrives,  with  moderate  talent  otherwise,  if  he  be  really  tough  and 
assiduous,  to  gain  sometimes  considerable  wages ;  in  other  cases 
dies  of  heartbreak,  drinking,  and  starvation.  That  really  is  his 
economic  position,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  it.  But  for  a  man  really 
initent  to  do  a  man's  work  in  literature  in  these  times,  I  should  say 
that  even,  with  the  highest  talent  he  might  have  to  be  fed  often- 
times like  Elijah,  by  the  ravens  •  and  if  his  talent,  though  real,  was 
not  very  high,  he  might  easily  see  himself  cut  off  from  wages  alto- 
gether ;  all  men  saying  to  him,  '  The  thing  you  have  to  offer  us  is, 
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in  the  supply  and  demand  market,  worth  nothing  whatever.*  Such 
a  man  as  that  latter,  if  he  could  live  at  all,  I  should  account  him 
lucky. 

This,  my  generous  young  friend,  this  is  the  sad  No  answer  I  have 
to  give  you — a  sad  but  a  true  one.  The  advice  I  ground  on  it  you 
abready  discover — ^Not  by  any  means  to  quit  the  solid  paths  of 
practical  business  for  these  inane  froth  oceans  which,  however  gas- 
lighted  they  may  be,  are  essentially  what  I  have  called  them  some- 
where, base  as  Fleet  Ditch,  the  mother  of  dead  dogs.  Surely  it  is 
better  for  a  man  to  w(yi'k  out  his  God-given  faculty  than  merely  to 
speak  it  out,  even  in  the  most  Augustan  times.  Surely  of  all  places 
in  this  planet  the  placa  where  the  gods  do  most  need  a  working 
man  of  genius  is  Manchester,  a  place  sunk  in  sordid  darkness  of 
eveiy  kind  except  the  glitter  of  gold,  and  which,  if  it  were  once 
irradiated,  might  become  one  of  the  beautifullest  things  this  sun 
has  ever  seen.  Believe  me  yonis,  with  real  good  will. 

Kinder  than  it  looks, 

T.  Cablylb. 

He  was  himself  to  see  Manchester  this  summer,  and  per- 
haps liis  correspondent  there.  At  the  end  of  July  he  took 
his  wife  to  Matlock  for  cliange  of  air.  At  Matlock  they 
were  joined  by  the  now  famous  W.  E.  Forster,  then  one 
of  his  ardent  admirers,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  house 
at  Rawdon,  whence  Carlyle  sent  his  mother,  as  usual,  an 
account  of  his  adventures,  which  is  curious  as  showing  his 
habits  of  observation  and  the  objects  which  most  interested 
him.  He  had  seen  all  the  watering-places,  the  wonders  of 
wonders  in  Derbyshire,  *  the  Devil's-i-Peak,'  *  the  horrid 
cavern  so  citlled,'  &c. 

Among  the  sights  (he  says)  was  that  of  a  lone  old  woman  living 
literally  like  a  rabbit,  burrowed  under  ground.  This  was  near 
Buxton,  a  sight  worth  remembering.  There  are  huge  qnarries  of 
lime  there  ;  the  rubbish,  ashes  of  the  kilns,  &c.,  when  many  years 
exposed  to  the  weather,  hardens  into  real  stone,  and  is  then  a  kipd 
of  rocky  moleheap  of  large  dimensions,  with  grass  ou  the  top. 
The  natives  then  scrape  out  the  inside,  and  make  a  cottage  of  the 
upper  crust  I  There  are  five  or  six  such  huts  in  that  place,  and 
used  to  be  more.    This  poor  old  woman  and  her  hut  were  all  as 
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tidy  as  a  new  pin,  whitewashed,  scoiiTed,  &c. ;  a  most  sensible, 
haughty,  and  even  dignified  old  woman ;  had  been  bom  there,  had 
lost  lather,  mother,  husband,  son  there,  and  was  drinking  her  poor 
tea  there  in  dignified  solitude  vfh&a.  we  came,  no  company  with  her 
but  a  cat,  and  no  wish  to  have  any,  she  said,  '  till  the  Lord  was 
pleased  to  take  her  to  those  she  had  lost.'  An  elder  sister,  up- 
wards of  fourscore,  inhabiting  with  some  children  and  grandchil- 
dren a  similar  cave  not  far  off,  had  just  fallen  into  the  fire  and 
been  burnt  to  death  two  days  before.  None  of  us»  I  think,  will 
ever  forget  that  poor  old  woman,  with  her  little  teapot,  her  neat 
mtUch  and  black  ribbon,  her  lean  hook  nose  and  black  old  eyes  as 
sharp  as  eagles'.  We  left  a  shilling  with  her  and  great  respect, 
and  came  our  way. 

He  might  now  have  had  hia^  choice  among  the  great 
Iioases  of  the  land  if  he  had  cared  to  visit  them,  but  he 
steadily  reserved  every  available  autumn  for  his  mother. 
The  week  at  Rawdon  being  over,  his  wife  went  home,  and 
lie  made  for  Scotsbrig,  pausing  at  Manchester  with  Miss 
Jewsbury  and  her  brother  Frank  to  see  iron  works  and 
cotton  mills ;  to  talk  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  work- 
ing men,  who  were  studying  his  wrTfTngs  witti  passionate 
interest,  and  himself  to  be  stared  at  in  the  Jewsbury  draw- 
ing-room by  the  idle  and  curious.  The  most  interesting 
of  his  Manchester  adventures  was  a  daj  at  Rochdale,  when 
he  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  and  his  dis- 
tinguished brother.  ^ 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Scotsbrig :  September  13,  1847. 
The  mills !  oh  the  fetid,  fuzzy,  ill-ventilated  mills !  And  in 
Sharp's  cyclopean  smithy  »  do  you  remember  the  poor  '  grinders ' 
sitting  underground  in  a  damp  dark  place,  some  dozen  of  them, 
over  their  screeching  stene  cylinders,  from  every  cylinder  a  sheet 
of  yellow  jiZre  issuing,  the  principal  light  of  the  place?  And  the 
men,  I  was  told,  and  they  themselves  knew  it,  and  '  did  not  mind 
it,'  were  all  or  mostly  killed  before  their  time,  their  lungs  being 
ruined  by  the  metal  and  stone  dust !  Those  poor  fellows,  in  their 
paper  caps  with  their  roaring  giindstones,  and  their  yellow  ori" 

*  MxB.  CurlylA  ImmI  beea  tbeie  in  a  prsviouA  ytfw. 
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flctmme$  of  fire,  all  grinding  themseltes  so  qnietlj  to  death,  will 
neyer  go  oat  of  my  memoiy.  In  signing  my  name,  as  I  was  made 
to  do,  on  quitting  that  Sharp  establishment,  whose  name  think 
yon  stood  next,  to  be  succeeded  by  mine  ?  In  a  fine  flowing  char- 
acter, Jenny  LincCa  !  Dickens  and  the  other  Player  Sqnadron  (want- 
ing Forster,  I  think)  stood  on  the  same  page. 

I  will  tell  you  about  Bright  and  Brightdom,  and  the  Rochdale 
Bright  mill  some  other  day.  Jacob  Bright,  the  younger  man,  and 
actual  manager  at  Rochdale,  rather  pleased  me — a  kind  of  delicacy 
in  his  features  when  you  saw  them  by  daylight — at  all  events,  a 
decided  element  of  '  hero-worship,'  which  of  course  went  for  much. 
But  John  Bright,  the  Anti-Ck>mlaw  member,  who  had  come  across 
to  meet  me,  with  his  cock  nose  and  pugnacious  eyes  and  Barclay- 
Fox-Quaker  collar — John  and  I  discorded  in  our  views  not  a  little. 
And,  in  fact,  the  result  was  that  I  got  to  talking  occasionally  in 
the  Annandale  accent,  and  communicated  large  masses  of  my 
views  to  the  Brights  and  Brightesses,  and  shook  peaceable  Bright- 
dom as  with  a  passing  earthquake  ;  and,  I  doubt,  left  a  very  ques- 
tionable impression  of  myself  there !  The  poor  young  ladies 
(Quaker  or  ex-Quaker),  with  their  '  abolition  of  Capital  Punish- 
ment ' — Ach  Gott  I  I  had  great  remorse  of  it  all  that  evening ;  but 
now  begin  almost  to  think  I  served  them  right.  Any  way  we  can' 
not  lielp  it ;  so  there  it,  and  Lancashire  in  general,  may  lie  for  the 
present. 

At  Scotsbrig,  when  he  reached  it,  he  sank  into  what  he 
called  '  stagnation  and  magnetic  sleep.'  *  Grey  hazy  dispirit- 
ment,  fit  for  nothing  but  tobacco  and  silence.'  In  his  own 
country  he  was  as  soHtarj  as  in  a  foreign  land,  and  had 
more  than  ever  the  feelings  of  a  ghost.  Even  with  his 
mother  he  could  talk  less  freely  than  usual,  for  he  found 
her  ^  terribly  sensitive  on  the  Semitic  side  of  things,'  and 
he  was  beginning  to  think  that  he  must  write  something 
about  that — the  '  Exodus  from  Houndsditch,'  as  he  termed 
it,  being  a  first  essential  step  towards  all  improvement. 
The  news  from  Ireland  disgusted  him,  ^Meagher  of  the 
Sword '  talking  open  treason. 

I  think  (he  said)  the  native  people  are  ripening  towards  rebel* 
lion«  and  are  not  unlikely  some  of  them  to  get  hanged  before  all 
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end.  Ob  that  illustrious  0'Ck>nnell  \  how  fast  his  lies,  like  dragons' 
teeth,  are  sprouting  up  into  armed  and  ^nad  men  I  The  wonder- 
fullest  benefaction  he  that  even  this  foolish  age  has  crowned  with 
vivats  and  welcomed  as  one  sent  from  heaven ! 

He  wandered  about  the  moors  at  night,  'the  driving 
clouds  and  moaning  winds  his  only  company.'  Even  these 
were  not  impressive,  *  for  his  heart  was  sunk  into  its  cell, 
and  refused  to  be  impressed.'  He  'said  silently  to  the 
muddy  universe,  Yes,  thou  art  there  then ;  the  fact  is  no 
better  than  so.  Let  me  recognize  the  fact,  and  admit  it 
and  adopt  it.' 

He  had  reasons  for  uneasiness  besides  the  state  of  the 
universe.  His  wife  had  been  ill  again.  Lady  Harriet 
Baring,  hearing  she  was  alone  in  Cheyne  Row,  had  carried 
her  off  to  Addiscombe,  and  little  guessing  the  state  of  her 
mind,  and  under  the  impression  tliat  she  was  hypochon- 
driacal, had  put  her  under  a  course  of  bracing.  She 
wanted  wine  when  she  was  exhausted ;  Lady  Harriet 
thought  wine  unwholesome.  She  was  not  allowed  to  go 
to  bed  when  tortured  with  headache.  She  suffered  from 
cold,  and  lighted  a  fire  in  her  bedroom.  Fires  were  not 
allowed  at  Addiscombe  so  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
housemaid  removed  the  coals.  Lady  Harriet  meant  only 
to  be  kind,  but  was  herself  heaping  fuel  on  a  fire  of  a  more 
dangerous  sort.  Carlyle  himself  was  relieved  when  he 
heard  that '  she  was  at  home  again,  out  of  that  constrained 
lodging.'  '  My  mother's  rage,'  he  wrote,  '  has  been  con- 
siderable ever  since  she  lieard  of  it ;  "  that  the  puir  creature 
could  na  get  a  bit  fire !  not  so  mncli  as  a  bit  of  fire  for  a' 
their  gmndeur."'  Money,  if  you  exclude  better  things 
which  are  apt  to  go  with  the  want  of  it,  is  of  small  value 
to  the  possessor  or-  others.  Tnie  enough !  but  one  asks 
with  wonder  why  he  could  not  tell  Lady  Harriet  plainly 
that,  if  she  wished  for  his  wife's  friendship,  she  must  treat 
her  differently ;  why  be  insisted  on  the  continuance  of  an 

Vol.  ni.— 28 
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intimacy  which  could  never  become  an  affectionate  onei^ 
instead  of  accepting  and  adopting  the  facts,  as  a  condition 
of  the  mnd  in  the  universe.  His  mother  was  full  of  tender- 
ness for  her  forlorn  daughter-in-law.  She  insisted,  when 
Carl jle  was  going  home,  on  sending  her  '  a  pair  of  coarse 
knit  stockings'  by  him,  though  he  said  she  would  never 
wear  them,  and  two  missionary  narratives,  which  even  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  read.'  He  was  to  write  his 
wife's  name  in  them  at  Chelsea,  and  say,  '  from  her  old, 
withered  mother.' 

Two  bad  nights  before  his  departure  sent  him  off  in  a 
dreary  condition.  '  Ah  me  I '  he  exclaimed,  *  my  poor  old 
mother,  poor  old  Annandale,  poor -old  life  in  general;  and 
in  this  shattered  state  of  nerves  all  stands  before  one  with 
such  a  glaring  ghastliness  of  hideous  reality.' 

It  is  curious  that  a  man  with  such  powerful  practical 
sense  should  have  indulged  such  feelings.  It  was  ^  the 
nature  of  the  beast,'  as  he  often  said,  but  he  was  evidently 
much  disturbed.  He  was  at  home  by  the  second  week  in 
October,  where  an  unexpected  pleasure  was  waiting  for 
j  him.  His  friend  Emerson  had  ai*rived  from  Boston. 
Between  Emerson  and  him  there  had  been  affection&te 
correspondence  ever  since  they  had  met  at  Craigenputtoek. 
Emerson  had  arranged  for  the  publication  of  his  books  in 
the  United  States,  and  had  made  his  rights  respected 
there.  He  in  turn  had  introduced  Emerson's  Essavs  to 
the  English  world  by  a  preface,  and  now  Emerson  had 
come  in  person  to  show  himself  as  a  lecturer  on  English 
platforms.  I  remember  this  visit.  I  already  knew  Emer- 
son by  his  writings  ;  I  then  learned  to  know  him  person- 
ally, for  he  came  to  see  us  at  Oxford,  and  his  conversation, 
perhaps  unknown  to  himself,  had  an  influence  on  my  after 
life.  On  his  first  landing  he  was  a  guest  at  Cheyne  Bow, 
and  then  went  away  to  Manchester.  'I  rather  think,' 
Carlyle  wrote  shortly  after,  'his  popularity  is  not  very 
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great  hitiherto.  Hi8  doctrines  are  too  airj  and  thin  for 
the  Bolid  practical  heads  of  the  Lancashire  region.  We 
had  immense  talking  with  him  here,  but  found  lie  did  not 
give  us  much  to  chew  the  cud  upon — found,  in  fact,  that 
he  came  with  the  rake  rather  than  the  sliovel.  He  is  a 
pure  high-minded  man,  but  I  think  his  talent  is  not  quite 
so  high  as  Lhad  anticipated.' 

A  far  more  important  thing  was  what  Carlyle  was  next 
to  do  himself,  for  as  long  as  he  was  idle  lie  was  certain  to 
be  miserable — and  he  had  been  idle  now  for  more  than  a 
year.  He  brought  out  another  edition  of  his  *  Miscel- 
lanies '  this  autumn. 

These  books  of  mine,  poor  things !  (he  said,  in  sending  his 
imother  a  copy)  bring  me  in  some  money  now,  like  cows  that  give 
a  drop  of  milk  at  last,  though  they  had  a  terrible  time  of  it  as 
calves.  Let  us  be  thankful.  It  is  better  to  have  one's  evil  days 
when  one  is  young  than  when  one  is  old. 

The  *  French  Revolution '  was  going  into  another  edition 
also.  For  this  and  the  ^  Miscellanies '  he  was  paid  6002. 
So  that  he  could  say : — 

I  am  pretty  well  in  funds  at  present,  not  chased  about  as  I  used 
to  be  by  t^  haggard  Shade  of  Beggary,  which  is  a  great  reUef  to 
me.  I  am  voiy  thankful  for  my  poverty,  and  for  my  deliverance 
from  it  in  good  time. 

In  January  came  an  indispensable  visit  to  the  Barings. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  was  to  have  gone,  and  they  were  to  have 
stayed  four  weeks ;  but  the  winter  was  cold ;  she  was 
feeble,  and  afraid  of  a  chill.  Wish  to  go  she  of  course  had 
none ;  and  though  Lady  Harriet  wrote  warmly  pressing 
letters,  she  insisted  on  remaining  at  home.  Carlyle  went, 
but  if  he  describes  his  condition  correctly,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  an  agreeable  guest.  For  him  there  was  no 
peace  but  in  work,  and  life  in  such  houses  was  organised 
idleness.  To  his  mother  he  speaks  of  himself  as  wander- 
ing disconsolately  on  tlie  shore  watching  the  gangs  of 
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Portsmouth  convicts ;  to  his  wife  as '  anslept,  dyspeptic, 
bewildered.' 

Ach  GoU  !  (be  writes  to  her).  Why  do  I  complain  to  poor  thee, 
confined  to  thy  own  bed  at  present  ?  Well,  I  will  not  complain. 
Only,  if  you  had  been  strong,  I  would  have  told  you  how  very  weak 
and  wretched  I  was.  Some  time  about  three,  I  think,  I  got  asleep 
after  bathing,  woke  again  some  time  after  five,  went  out  of  doors 
to  smoke,  had  slept  about  three  minutes  more  when  the  valet,  with 
his  brushed  clothes,  staited  me  up  again,  and  there  it  ended. 
That  is  my  liistory,  an  excuse  at  least  for  incoherent  wiiting.  In 
fact,  if  it  were  not  for  my  own  consolation— for  I  know  thou  lovest 
me  in  spite  of  thy  harshnesses  and  mistrusts — I  think  I  need  not 
have  written  at  all.  It  seemed  to  me  last  night  with  tnple  and  ten- 
fold emphasis  what  it  has  all  along  seemed,  that  I  had  been  much 
better  in  my  own  bed  at  Chelsea. 

He  was  worried,  he  said,  with  *  the  idleness,  the  folly, 
the  cackling  and  noise.'  Milnes  was  his  best  resource. 
Milnes  had  conie,  and  the  Tavlors  and  Bullers  and  Bear 
EUice,  and  the  usual  circle ;  but  it  would  not  do.  He  was 
sickly,  dispirited,  unwell. 

I  have  (he  said)  with  less  suffering  and  exertion  compassed  the 
attendance  of  six  college  classes  in  my  time.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
lesson  in  this.  Nay,  doubtless  there  is,  and  I  hope  I  shall  learn 
it,  for  the  fees  are  not  inconsiderable.  My  reflections  in  my  few 
hours  of  solitude  in  the  early  mornings,  amid  the  tramplings  and 
trottings,  ought  to  be  of  a  didactic  nature. 

Again  a  little  later: — 

For  me,  I  feel  as  if  it  were  little  I  had  got  here,  or  were  likely 
to  get,  but  a  huge  nightmare  of  indigestion,  insomnia,  and  fits  of 
black  impatience  with  myself  and  others — self  chiefly.  ...  I 
am  heartily  sick  of  my  dyspeptic  bewilderment  and  imprisonment. 
Something  beautiful  and  good  is  in  the  heart  of  the  thing  too,  but 
it  is  clearly  not  for  me  (at  least  so  seems  it)  to  unravel  and  get  hold 

of.    says  little  except  elaborate  nothingness  to  the  women,  or 

with  solemnity  reads  Shakespeare.  We  are  a  pretty  society,  but  a 
distracted  one.  Ten  days  of  such,  with  a  cold  to  help,  is  about 
enough,  I  guess. 
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Enough  it  proved ;  he  could  stand  no  more  of  it,  and 
fled  home.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  ^  What  was 
Carlyle  doing  in  such  a  galley  ? '  Why  was  he  there  at 
all  ?  It  is  with  real  relief  that  I  approach  the  end  of  the 
half -enchanted  state  into  which  he  had  fallen  after  ^  Crom- 
well.' It  had  been  a  trying  time,  both  for  his  wife  and 
for  him:  The  next  letter,  written  after  he  had  got  back 
from  Bay  House,  gives  the  first  glimpses  of  intended  fresh 
occupation. 

To  Margaret  CarlylSi  Sootsbrig. 

Chelsea:  Feb.  13,  1848. 

Jane  has  had  rather  a  wearisome  bout  of  it ;  never  very  ill,  but 
feeble,  coughing,  and  quite  unable  to  front  the  bad  season  with 
any  freedom.  She  got  out  of  her  roam  about  a  week  ago,  went 
and  had  a  short  walk  in  the  streets  one  day,  but  has  never  ven- 
tured out  since,  the  weather,  though  bright,  having  grown  a  little 
frosty.  She  stirs  about  the  house  now,  and  her  cough  is  well  nigh 
quite  gone.  If  the  sun  were  fairly  on  his  feet,  she  too  will  be  re- 
established, I  think.  .  .  .  A  book  consisting  of  my  poor  friend 
John  Sterling's  scattered  writings  has  just  cokne  out,  edited  by  one 
Julius  Hare,  an  Archdeacon,  soon  to  be  a  Bishop,  they  say ;  a  good 
man,  but  rather  a  weak  one,  with  a  Life  of  Sterling  which  by  no 
means  contents  me  altogether.  Probably  one  of  my  first  tasks  will 
be  something  in  reference  to  this  work  of  poor  Sterling's ;  for  he 
left  it  in  charge  to  me  too,  and  I  surrendered  my  share, of  the  task 
to  the  Archdeacon,  being  so  busy  with  *  Cromwell  *  at  the  time. 
But  I  am  bound  by  very  sacred  considerations  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
over  it,  and  will  consider  what  can  now  be  done.^  Sterling  was  a 
noble  creature,  but  had  too  little  patience,  and  indeed  too  thin 
and  sick  a  constitution  of  body,  to  turn  his  fine  gifts  to  the  best 
accoimt.     . 

The  Parliament  has  come  back,  and  the  town,  especially  our 
Western  quarter  of  it,  is  getting  very  loud  with  carriages  and  popu- 
lation again.  But  we  hitherto  have  little  to  do  with  all  that. 
There  has  been,  as  you  might  see,  much  vain  controversy  about  a 

• 

*>  Emerson  told  me  that  in  the  summer  of  this  year  1848  he  and  Carlyle 
talked  over  this  subject.  They  concluded  that  Sterling  was  too  oonsiderable 
a  man  to  be  set  up  as  a  *  theological  cockshy,*  and  that  either  Carlyle  or  he 
himself  must  write  a  trot  aoooont  of  him. 
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oertain  very  useless  Dr.  Hampden  and  his  being  made  a  bishop 
against  the  will  of  some.  Nothing  ooiild  seem  to  me  more  entirely 
contemptible  and  deplorable  than  the  whole  figure  of  that  thing 
has  been.  Now  they  are  for  getting  Jews  into  Parliament  For 
the  'Jew  Bill,'  too,  I  would  not  give  half  a  snuff  of  tobacco,  for  or 
against.  We  will  leave  that  too,  and  much  else,  to  fight  its  own 
battle. 

He  does  not  tell  his  mother,  as  lie  might  have  done  in 
this  last  paragraph,  that  he  had  been  invited  to  take  a  share 
in  that  battle.  I  tell  the  story  as  he  told  it  to  me.  Some 
time  while  the  Jew  Bill  was  before  Parliament,  and  the 
fate  of  it  doubtful.  Baron  Rothschild  wrote  to  ask  him  to 
write  a  pamphlet  in  its  favour,  and  intimated  that  he  might 
name  any  sum  which  he  liked  to  ask  as  payment.  I  in- 
quired how  he  liad  answered.  '  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  had  to 
tell  him  it  couldn't  be ;  but  I  observed,  too,  tliat  I  could 
not  conceive  why  he  and  his  friends,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  looking  out  for  the  coming  of  Shiloh,  should  be 
seeking  seats  in  ^  Gentile  legislature.'  I  asked  what 
Baron  Rothschild  had  said  to  that.  *  Why,'  Carlyle  said, 
^  he  seemed  to  think  the  coming  of  Shiloh  was  a  dubious 
business,  and  that  meanwhile,  &c.  &c.' 

The  Journal  had  remained  almost  a  blank  for  four  years, 
only  a  few  trifling  notes  having  been  jotted  down  in  it, 
but  it  now  contains  a  long  and  extremely  interesting  entry. 
The  real  Carlyle  is  to  be  especially  looked  for  in  this  book, 
^'or  it  contains  his  dialogues  with  his  own  heart. 

Jbui*nal^ 

Feb,  9,  1848. — Chapman's  money*  all  paid,  lodged  now  in  the 
Dumfries  Bank.  New  edition  of  '  Sartor '  to  be  wanted  soon.  My 
poor  books  of  late  have  yielded  me  a  certain  fluctuating  annual  in- 
come ;  at  all  events,  I  am  quite  at  my  ease  as  to  money,  and  that 
on  such  low  terms.  I  often  wonder  at  the  luxurious  •ways  of  the 
age.  Some  1,500/.,  I  think,  is  what  has  accumulated  in  the  bank. 
Of  fixed  income  (from  Graigenputtock)  150/.  a  year.    Perhaps  a9 

'  Chapman  A  Hall,  now  Carlylc^s  pablishen. 
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mndi  from  mj  books  majlie  fixed  amid  the  huge  flnoination 
(laat  year,  for  inatanoe,  it  was  800^ ;  the  year  before  1001, ;  the 
year  before  that  abont  700/. ;  this  year  again  it  is  like  to  be  100/. ; 
the  next  perhaps  nothing — ^very  flnotnating  indeed) — some  300/.  in 
all,  and  that  amply  suffices  me.  For  my  wife  is  the  best  of  hoose- 
-wives ;  noble,  too,  in  reference  to  the  property  which  is  hers,  which 
she  has  never  once  in  the  most  distant  way  seemed  to  know  to  be 
hers.  Be  this  noted  and  remembered;  my. thrifty  little  lady — 
every  inch  a  lady— ah  me  I  In  short,  I  authentically  feel  indiffer- 
ent to  money,  would  not  go  this  way  or  that  to  gain  more  moniey. 
So  do  the  Destinies  reward  us ;  not  in  the  way  we  expected,  but 
in  a  far  diviner  way.  They  do  make  us  rich  if  we  have  deserved 
to  be  so.  How  rich,  for  example,  is  Hudson,  King  of  Railways  ? 
For  certain  quantities  of  yellow  metal  you  can  still  command  him 
to  go  lower  than  any  shoeblack  goes,  to  make  himself  an  unhang" 
able  swindler  namely.  That,  I  understand,  as  it  was  explained  to 
me,  has  been  and  is  the  intrinsic  nature  of  many  of  his  operations. 
In  sane  hours  I  sometimes  feel  a  pious  thankfulness  on  the  eco- 
nomic side. 

For  above  two  years  now  I  have  been  as  good  as  totally  idle, 
composedly  lying/allow.  It  is  frightful  to  think  of !  After  get- 
ting out  of  'Cromwell,'  my  whole  being  seemed  to  say,  more 
sulkily,  more  weariedly  than  ever  before,  '  What  good  is  it  ? '  I 
am  wearied  and  near  heartbroken.  Nobody  on  the  whole  '  believes 
my  report.'  The  friendliest  reviewers,  I  can  see,  regard  me  as  a 
wonderful  athlete,  a  ropedancer  whose  perilous  somersets  it  is 
worth  sixpence  (paid  into  the  Circulating  Library)  to  see ;  or  at 
most  I  seem  to  them  a  desperate  half  mad,  if  usefullish  fireman, 
rushing  along  the  ridge  tiles  in  a  frightful  manner  to  quench  the 
burning  chimney.  Kot  one  of  them  all  can  or  will  do  the  least  to 
help  me.  The  blockheads  I  A  snuff  of  tobacco  for  them  and 
their  eulogies  too  I  This  is  what  they  and  their  sweet  voices  ai-e 
worth.  Neither  does  Art,  &c.,  in  the  smallest  hold  out  with  me. 
In  fact,  that  concern  has  all  gone  down  with  me,  like  ice  too  thin 
on  a  muddy  pond.  I  do  not  believe  in  **  Art " — nay,  I  do  believe 
it  to  be  one  of  the  deadliest  cants;  swallowing,  it  too,  its  heca- 
tombs of  souls.  So  that  the  world,  daily  growing  more  unspeak- 
able in  meaning  to  me,  as  well  as  daily  more  inarticulate,  and  I 
quite  indisposed  to  try  speaking  to  it,  the  result  has  been  silence 
and  fallow,  which,  unless  I  will  go  mad,  must  end,  as  I  begin  to 
see,  before  long.     '  Too  much  to  say,'  I  suppose,  is  not  so  bad  a 
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complaint  as  '  too  little ; '  but  it  too  is  veiy  troublesome.  In  brief  « 
nothing  is — but  by  labour^  which  we  call  sorrow,  misery,  &c.  Thou 
must  gird  up  thy  loins  again  and  work  another  stroke  or  two  be- 
fore thou  die. 

At  Alverstoke  in  January  last,  for  the  third  time  now,  and  very 
full  of  sujfering  in  all  ways  there.  EUhve  seen  a  good  deal  of  i\svt 
higher  ranks — ^plenty  of  lords,  politicians,  fine  ladies,  &c.  Cer- 
tainly a  new  topdressmg  for  me  that,  nor  attainable  either  withou!^ 
peril.  Let  me  see  if  any  growth  will  come  of  it,  and  what.  Tbo 
most  striking  conclusion  to  me  is,  how  like  all  men  of  all  ranks  in 
England  (and  doubtless  in  every  land)  intrinsically  are  to  one  an- 
other. Our  aristocracy,  I  i-ather  take  it,  are  the  best,  or  as  good 
as  any  class  we  have  ;  but  their  position  is  fatally  awry.  Their 
w^hole  breeding  and  way  of  life  is  to  go  '  gracefully  idle ' — most 
tragically  so ;  and  which  of  them  can  mend  it  ?  X.  was  at  Alver- 
stoke, dull  to  a  degree,  commonplace,  dogmatic,  limited,  product- 
ive of  very  little,  yet  something  essentially  genial,  true,  and  friendly 
in  the  heart  of  him  withal ;  an  ?ione$t  man,  precious,  though  witli 
only  insular  or  even  parish  culture — enveloped  in  Southeyisms, 
Shovel-hattisms,  &c.  Milnes  also  was  there,  fresh  from  Spain, 
full  of  sophistries  aud  socialities  as  usual.  I  was  verj  solitary, 
sleepless,  and  unhappy  all  the  time.  Game  off  after  ten  days,  as 
Jane  could  not  risk  venturing  after  me.  .  .  .  Alfred  Tennyson 
here  sometimes  lately.  Gone  out  of  town  with  a  certain  Aubrey 
de  Yere  to  Curragh  Chase,  Limerick.  His  *  Princess,'  a  gorgeous 
piece  of  writing,  but  to  me  new  melancholy  proof  of  the  futility  of 
I  what  they  call  *  Art.'  Alas  I  Alfred  too,  I  fear,  will  prove  one  of 
the  sacrificed,  and  in  very  deed  it  is  pity.^  Emerson  is  now  in 
England,  in  the  North,  lecturing  to  Mechanics'  Institutes,  &o.;  in 
fact,  though  he  knows  it  not,  to  a  kind  of  intellectual  canctille. 
Came  here  and  stayed  with  us  some  days  on  his  first  arrival.  Very 
exotic;  of  smaller  dimensions,  too,  and  differed  much  from  me,  as 
a  gymnosophist  sitting  idle  on  a  flowery  bank  may  do  from  a 
wearied  worker  and  wrestler  passing  that  way  with  many  of  his 
bones  broken.  Oood  of  him  I  could  get  none,  except  from  his 
friendly  looks  and  elevated  exotic  polite  ways ;  and  he  would  not 
let  me  sit  silent  for  a  minute.  Solitary  on  that  side,  too,  then  ? 
Be  it  so,  if  so  it  must  be.    But  we  will  try  a  little  farther.     Lone- 

>  Carlyle  mentionB  in  one  of  his  letters  that  it  had  been  he  who  firat  set  on 
foot  the  requisition  to  the  GoTemment  for  Tennyson's  pension.  For  himself 
he  never  songht  a  pension,  nor  would  aooept  one  when  offered. 
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lier  man  is  not  in  this  world  that  I  know  of.  .  .  •  No  deliverance 
from  *  confusion/  fi'om  pi«ctical  uncertabUy^  and  all  its  sad  train 
of  miseries  and  waste,  is  to  be  looked  for  while  one  continues  in 
this  world.  Life  consists,  as  it  were,  in  the  sifting  of  huge  rubbish- 
mounds,  and  the  choosing  from  them,  ever  with  more  or  less  error, 
what  is  golden  and  vital  to  us. 

Schemes  of  books  to  be  now  set  about. 

^  Exodus  from  HoundsdUch,*  That,  alas!  is  impossible  as  yet, 
though  it  is  the  gist  of  all  writings  and  wise  books,  I  sometimes^ 
think — the  goal  to  be  wisely  aimed  at  as  the  first  of  all  for  us. 
Out  of  Houndsditch,  indeed !  Ah,  were  we  but  out  and  had 
our  own  along  with  us !  But  they  that  come  out  hitherto  come  in 
a  state  of  brutal  nakedness,  scandalous  mutilation ;  and  impartial 
bystanders  say  sorrowfully,  '  Return  luther,  it  is  better  even  to  re- 
turn.* 

*  Ireland :  Spiritual  Sketches  J*  Begin  with  St.  Colm.  ;  end  with 
the  rakes  of  Mallow,  All  lies  in  Spiritualism.  The  outer  miseries 
of  Ireland,  and  of  all  lands,  are  nothing  but  the  inevitable  body  of 
that  soul.  Had  I  more  knowledge  of  Ireland,  I  could  make  some- 
thing of  it  in  that  form. 

'  Life  of  John  Sterling.'  I  really  must  draw  up  some  statement 
on  that  subject — ^some  picture  of  a  gifted  soul  whom  I  knew,  and 
who  was  my  friend.  Might  not  many  things  withal  be  taught  in 
the  course  of  such  a  delineation  ? 

*  The  Scavenger  Age,^  Chadwick's  men  are  working  in  sight  of 
me  daily  at  present  at  Chelsea  old  Church*  Our  age  is  really  up 
to  nothing  better  than  the  sweeping  out  the  gutter.  Might  it  but 
do  that  well  I     It  is  the  indispensable  beginning  of  alL 

The  Exodus  from  Houndsditch  Carlyle  saw  to  be  then 
imposdble — impossible ;  and  yet  the  essential  preliminary 
of  true  spiritual  recovery;  The  'Hebrew  old  clothes' 
were  attached  so  closely  to  pious  natures  that  to  tear  off 
the  wrapping  would  be  to  leave  their  souls  to  perish  in 
spiritual  nakedness  ;  and  were  so  bound  up  with  the  na- 
tional moral  convictions  that  the  sense  of  duty  could  not 
he  separated  from  a  belief  in  the  technical  inspiration  of 
the  Bible.  And  yet  Carlyle  knew  that  it  could  do  no 
good  to  anyone  to  believe  wlis^t  w^ft  iintrue ;  and  he  knew 
also  that  since  science  had  made  known  to  us  the  real  re* 
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lation  between  this  globe  of  ours  aud  the  stupendoQB  nni- 
verse,  no  man  whose  mind  and  heart  were  sound  could 
any  longer  sincerely  believe  in  the  Christian  creed.  The 
most  that  such  a  man  could  arrive  at  was  to  persuade  him- 
self bj  refined  reasonings  that  it  might  perhaps  be  true, 
that  it  could  not  be  pi-oved  false,  aud  that  therefore  he 
might  profess  it  openly  from  the  lips  outwards  with  a 
clear  conscience.  But  the  convictions  which  govern  tlie 
practical  lives  of  men  are  not  remote  possibilities,  but  con- 
crete certainties.  As  long  as  the  '  Holy  Place '  in  their 
souls  is  left  in  possession  of  powerless  opinions,  they  are 
practically  without  God  in  this  world.  The  '  wealth  of 
nations '  comes  to  mean  material  abundance,  and  individ- 
ual duty  an  obligation  to  make  money  ;  while  intellect, 
not  caring  to  waste  itself  on  shadows,  constructs  philos^^ 
phies  to  show  that  God  is  no  necessity  at  all.w  Carlyle'a 
faith,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  without  a  spiritual  be* 
lief — ^a  belief  in  a  Divine  Being,  in  the  kn^iwledge  of 
whom  and  obedience  to  whom  mortal  welfare  alone  con- 
sisted— the  human  race  must  degenerate  into  brutes.  He 
longed>  therefore,  that  the  windows  of  the  shrine  should 
be  washed  clean,  and  the  light  of  heaven  let  into  it.  The 
longer  the  acknowledgment  of  the  facts  regarding  inspira- 
tion, &c.,  was  delayed,  the  more  hollow  grew  the  estab- 
lished creeds,  the  falser  the  professional  advocates  of  the 
creeds,  the  more  ungodly  the  life  and  philosophy  of  the 
world.  It  was  said  of  old,  '  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites ;  for  ye  enter  not  in  yourselves,  and 
those  that  would  enter  in  ye  will  not  suffer.' 

Yes  (he  exclaimed),  the  Bedeemer  liveth.  He  is  no  Jew,  or 
image  of  a  man,  or  surplice,  or  old  creed,  but  the  Unnameable 
Maker  of  us,  voiceless,  formless  within  our  own  soul,  whose  voice 
t.<t  every  noble  and  genuine  impulse  of  our  souls.  He  is  yet  there, 
in  us  and  around  us,  and  \ce  are  there.  No  Eremite  or  fanatic 
whatever  had  more  than  we  have ;  how  much  less  had  most  of 
them? 
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Why,  then,  did  he  find  it  tT/ipossible  to  speak  plainly  on 
this  momentoas  snbject  ?  Because,  as  he  had  said  of  the 
poor  priests  at  Bruges,  because,  false  as  they  were,  there 
was  nothing  to  take  their  places  if  they  were  cast  out  but 
the  Gospel  of  Progress,  which  was  falser  even  than  they. 
God  Himself  would  in  due  time  build  a  new  temple  for 
Himself  above  the  ruins  of  the  old  beliefs.  He  himself, 
meanwhile,  would  do  ill  to  wound  simple  hearts  like  that 
of  his  poor  old  mother.  His  resolution  was  often  hardly 
tested.  Often  he  would  exclaim  fiercely  against  ^  detest* 
able  idolatries.'  Often,  on  the  appearance  of  some  more 
than  usually  insincei-e  episcopal  manifesto,  he  would  wish 
the  Bishops  and  all  their  works  dead  as  Etruscan  sooth- 
sayers. But  the  other  mood  was  the  more  prevalent.  He 
spoke  to  mc  once  with  loathing  of  Renan's  ^  Vie  de  Jesus.' 
I  asked  if  he  thought  a  true  life  could  be  written.  He 
said,  ^  Yes,  certainly,  if  it  were  right  to  do  it ;  but  it  is  not.' 

The  Exodus,  nevertheless,  always  lay  before  him  as  a 
thing  that  would  have  to  be,  if  men  were  ever  to  recover 
their  spiritual  stature.  *  The  ancient  mythologies  and 
religions,'  he  says  in  his  Journal,  '  were  merely  religious 
readings  of  the  History  of  Antiquity,  genial  apprehensions, 
and  genial  (that  is,  always  divine)  representations  of  the 
events  of  earthly  life,  such  as  occur  yet,  only  that  we  have 
no  geniality  to  take  them  np,  nothing  but  stupidity  to  take 
them  up  with.' 

All  sorrows  are  included  in  that,  the  fountain  of  degradation  for 
the  modem  man,  who  is  thereby  reduced  to  baseness  in  every  de- 
partment of  his  existence,  and  remains  hopelessly  captive  and 
caitiff  till  that  nightmare  be  lifted  off  him.  Oh,  ye  Colleges  of 
Ancient  Art,  Modem  Art,  High  Art  I  oh,  ye  Priest  Banhedrims  I 
ye  Modem  Colleges,  Boyal  Academies,  ye  Greek  Nightmares,  and 
still  worse  Hebrew  Nightmares,  that  press  out  the  soul  of  poor 
England  and  poor  Europe,  when  will  you  take  flight,  and  let  us 
have  a  little  breath,  think  you  ?  Exodus  from  Houndsditch,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  first  beginning  of  such  deliverance. 
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Almost  forty  years  have  passed  since  these  words  were 
written,  and  we  still  wait  to  be  delivered.  Nay,  some 
think  that  we  need  no  deliverance — av<6  irorafiAv  Up&v 
X^pown  irarfdL  The  water  of  life  is  again  flowing  in  the 
old  fountains.  It  may  l)e  so.  The  Ark  of  the  Church 
has  been  repainted  and  gilded  and  decorated,  and  with 
architecture  and  coloured  windows,  and  choral  services, 
and  incense,  and  candlesticks,  and  symbolic  uniforms  for 
mystic  officiators,  seemingly  the  dying  body  has  been  elec- 
trified into  a  semblance  of  animation.  Is  this  life  or  merely 
galvanism  ?  There  ai*e  other  signs  not  favourable  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Church  revivalists.  The  air  has  cleared. 
It  is  no  longer  a  sin  to  say  what  one  thinks,  and  power  no 
longer  weights  the  scale  in  favour  of  orthodoxy.  Forty  years 
ago  the  law  said  to  a  clergyman,  '  Yon  shall  teach  what 
the  fornmlas  prescribe,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  and 
you  shall  stay  at  your  post,  even  though  you  know  that 
you  disbelieve  it ;  for  you  shall  enter  no  other  profession ; 
yon  shall  teach  this,  or  you  shall  starve.'  That  is  gone, 
and  much  else  is  gone.  Men  are  allowed  to  think  and 
speak  as  they  will  without  being  punished  by  social  ostra- 
cism. Truth  must  stand  henceforth  by  its  own  sti'ength, 
and  what  is  really  inci^edible  will  cease  to  be  believed. 
Very  much  of  the  change  in  this  happy  direction  is  due  to 
Carlyle's  influence;  in  this  direction,  and  perhaps  also  in 
the  other,  for  every  serious  man,  of  every  shade  of  opinion, 
had  to  thank  him  for  tlie  loud  trumpet  notes  which  had 
awakened  the  age  out  of  its  sleep. 
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A.D.  184&-9.    2EI.  58-54. 

Bevolntions  of  Febniaiy  in  Paris — ^Thonghts  on  Demooracj — 
London  Society — Macanlay — Sir  Robert  PeeH^-Ohartist  peti- 
tion, April  10 — ^Articles  in  the  '  Examiner ' — Paris  battles  in 
the  streets — £merson — Visit  to  Stonehenge — The  Beaction 
'  in  Europe — Death  of  the  first  Lord  Ashbnrton,  and  of  Charles 
Bnller — Mazzini  at  Borne — King  Hudson — Arthur  Clough — 
First  introduction  to  Corlyle — His  appeaianoe. 

One  or  other  of  the  subjects  for  a  new  book  on  which  we 
saw  Carlyle  to  be  meditating  would  probably  have  been 
now  selected,  when  suddenly,  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  sky, 
came  the  Revolution  of  February  S4  at  Paris.  The  otlier 
nations  of  Europe  followed  suit,  the  kings,  as  Carlyle 
expressed  it,  ^  running  about  like  a  gang  of  coiners  when 
the  police  had  come  among  them.'  Ii*eland  blazed  out. 
English  Chartists  talked  of  'physical  force.'  The  air 
seemed  charged  with  lightning,  threatening  the  founda- 
tions of  modern  society.  So  extraordinary  a  phenomenon 
surprised  Oarlyle  less  than  it  surprised  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. It  confirmed  what  he  had  been  saying  for 
many  years.  The  universal  dunghcap  had  caught  fire 
again.  Imposture  was  bankrupt  once  more,  and  '  Shams ' 
this  time,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  be  finished  off  in 
earnest.  He  did  not  believe  in  immediate  convulsion 
in  England ;  but  he  did  believe  that,  unless  England 
took  warning  and  mended  her  ways,  her  turn  would 
come. 
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Joumcd. 

March  4,  1848.— Third  French  insurrection.  Louis  Philippe 
flung  out ;  he  and  his  entire  pack,  with  a  kind  of  exquisite  ig- 
nominy, *  driving  off  in  a  street  cab,*  the  fraternity  arriving  here 
in  slow  detail,  dribbling  in  for  a  week  jMst,  all  the  young  men 
without  their  wives.  Louis  Philippe  himself,  the  old  scoundrel, 
is  since  Satui-day  night  safe  at  Claremont ;  came  to  England  in  an 
old  P-jacket,  like  King  Crispin. 

March  5. — Scheme  of  volume :  Democracy,  What  one  might 
have  to  say  on  it?  (1)  Inevitable  now  in  all  countries  :  regarded 
vulgarly  as  the  solution.  Season  why  it  cannot  be  so ;  something 
farther  and  ultimate.  (2)  Terrible  disadvantage  of  the  Talking 
Necessity ;  much  to  be  said  here.  What  this  comes  from.  Prop- 
erly an  insincere  oharaofcer  of  mind.  (3)  Follows  deducible  out  of 
that  I  Howardism.  Regard  every  Abolition  Principle  man  as 
your  enemy,  ye  reformers.  Let  them  insist  not  that  punishment 
be  abolished,  but  that  it  fall  on  the  right  heads.  (4)  Fictions, 
under  which  head  come  Cants,  Phantasms,  alas  I  Law,  Gk>spel, 
Royalty  itself.  (5)  Labour  question.  Necessity  of  government. 
Notion  of  voting  to  all  is  delirium.  Only  the  vote  of  the  wise  is 
called  for,  of  advantage  even  to  the  voter  himself.  Rapid  and  in- 
evitable progress  of  anarchy.  Want  of  bearing  r^ule  in  all  private 
departments  of  life.  Melancholy  remedy :  '  Change  as  often  as 
you  like.'  (6)  Though  men  insincere,  not  all  equally  so.  A  great 
choice.  How  to  know  a  sincere  man.  Be  sincere  yourself.  Career 
open  to  talent.  This  actually  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter. 

Six  things.  It  would  make  a  volume.  Shall  I  begin  it  ?  I  «m 
sick,  lazy  and  dispirited. 

The  state  of  Europe  was  too  interesting  and  too  obscare 
to  permit  eomposnre  for  writing.  For  the  four  months 
of  that  spring,  the  papers  each  morning  announced  some 
fresh  convulsion,  and  the  coolest  thinkers  could  only  look 
on  and  watch.  When  the  Young  Ireland  deputation  went 
to  Paris  to  ask  the  Provisional  Government  to  give  a  lift 
to  the  Irish  Republic,  war  witli  France  was  at  one  mo- 
ment on  tlie  cards.  Ledru  Rollin  and  the  advanced  sec- 
tions, knowing  ttiat  it  peace  continued  they  would  hav^e  to 
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reckon  with  tlie  reaction,  were  inclined  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  1793,  and  go  in  for  a  republican  propagandism. 
Carlyle's  general  thoughts  are  expressed  in  an  interesting 
letter  to  Erskine. 

To  Thomas  JSyskiTie,  Liniaihen, 

Chelsea :  March  24, 1848. 

To  US  as  to  you  this  immense  explosion  of  democracy  in  France, 
and  from  end  to  end  of  Eurojie,  is  very  remarkable  and  full  of  in- 
terest. Certainly  never  in  onr  time  was  there  seen  such  a  spec- 
tacle of  history  as  we  are  now  to  look  at  and  assist  in.  I  call  it 
veiy  joyful ;  yet  also  unutterably  sad.  Joyful,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
taught  again  that  all  mortals  do  long  towards  justice  and  veracity ; 
that  no  strongest  charlatan,  no  cunningest  fox  of  a  Louis  FhiL'ppe, 
with  his  great  Master  to  help  him,  can  found  a  habitation  upon 
lies,  or  establish  a  *  throne  of  iniquity  * — nay,  that  he  cannot  even 
attempt  such  a  problem  in  these  times  any  more  ;  which  we  may 
take  to  be  blessed  news  indeed,  in  the  pass  we  were  come  to. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  sad  that  the  news  shotdd  be  so  new 
(for  that  is  really  the  vital  point  of  the  mischief) ;  that  all  the 
world,  in  its  protest  against  False  Government,  should  find  no 
remedy  but  that  of  rushing  into  No  Government  or  anarchy  (king- 
lessness),  which  I  take  this  republican  universal  suffragism  to  in- 
evitably be.  Happily  they  are  not  disposed  to  fight,  at  least  not 
with  swords,  just  yet ;  but  abundance  oifiglUing  (probably  enough 
in  all  kinds)  one  does  see  in  store  for  them  ;  and  long  years  and 
generations  of  weltering  confusion,  miserable  to  contemplate,  be- 
fore anything  can  be  settled  again.  Hardly  since  the  invasion  of 
the  wild  Teutons  and  wreck  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  has  there 
been  so  strange  a  Eurox)e,  all  turned  topsy  turvy,  as  we  now  see. 
What  was  at  the  top  has  come,  or  is  rapidly  coming,  to  the 
bottom f  where  indeed,  such  was  its  intrinsic  quality,  it  deserved 
this  long  while  past  to  be. 

All  over  London  people  are  loud  upon  the  French,  Hdtel  de 
Ville  especially ;  censure  universal,  or  light  mockery ;  no  recogni- 
tion among  us  for 'what  of  merit  those  poor  people  have  in  their 
sti-ange  and  perilous  position  at  present.  Bight  to  hurl  out  Louis 
Philippe,  most  of  us  said  or  thought,  but  there  I  think  our  ap- 
proval ended.  The  what  next  upon  which  the  French  had  been 
thinking,  none  of  our  people  will  seriously  ask  themselves.  I,  in 
vain,  strive  to  explain  that  this  of  the  '  organisation  of  labour '  is 
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•preciBelj  the  question  of  qaestioiiB  for  all  goyemments  whatsoever; 
that  it  vitally  behoved  the  poor  French  Provisional  to  attempt  a 
solution  ;  that  hj  their  present  implements  and  methods  it  seems 
impossible  they  shonld  succeed  ;  but  that  they,  and  what  is  better, 
all  governments,  xnust  actually  make  some  advance  towards  suc- 
cess and  solve  said  question  more  and  more,  or  disappear  swiftly 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  without  successors  nominated.  TheTe 
seems  to  me  only  that  alternative  ;  and,  however  it  may  fare  with 
the  French,  I  calculate  that  we  here  at  home  shall  profit  inexpres- 
sibly by  such  an  example,  if  we  be  wise  to  try  the  inevitable  prob- 
lem while  it  is  yet  time.  In  fact,  I  have  a  kind  of  notion  to  write 
a  book  about  it,  I  myself ;  but  I  am  not  yet  grown  sufficiently 
miserable  to  set  about  it  straightway.  Fraternity,  liberty,  &c.,  I 
want  to  explain,  is  not  the  remedy  at  all ;  but*  true  government  by 
the  wise,  true,  and  noble-minded  of  the  foolish,  perverse,  and 
dark,  with  or  against  their  consent ;  which  I  discern  to  be  the 
eternal  law  of  the  world,  and  a  rugged  and  severe  but  most  blessed 
law,  terribly  forgotten  in  the  universal  twaddle,  insincerity,  and 
cowardly  sloth  of  these  latter  times.  Peace !  peace  I  when  there 
is  no  peace  ?  I  have,  in  fact,  a  great  many  things  to  say,  far  too 
many ;  and  my  heart  is  as  if  half-dead,  and  has  no  wish  to  speak 
any  more,  but  to  lie  silent^  if  so  might  be,  till  it  sank  into  the 
Divine  silence,  and  were  then  at  rest.     Courage,  however  I 

London  parties  in  an  *  era  of  revolutions '  were  excited 
and  exciting.  The  leading  men  came  out  with  their  opin- 
ions with  less  reserve.  Carlyle  had  frequently  met  Ma- 
caulay  in  drawing-rooms;  but  they  had  rather  avoided 
each  other.  He  had  been  much  struck,  many  years  before, 
with  the  *  Essay  on  Milton  ; '  indeed  to  the  last  he  always 
spoke  respectfully  of  Macaulay ;  but  when  two  men  of 
positive  temperament  hold  views  diametrically  opposite, 
and  neither  can  entertain  even  a  suspicion  that  the  other 
may  accidentally  be  right,  conversation  between  them  is 
usually  disagreeable.  Thus  they  had  not' sought  for  any 
closer  acquaintance,  and  common  friends  had  not  tried  to 
bring  them  together.  It  happened  now  and  then,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  guests  at  the  same  table. 
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Journal, 

March  14,  1848.— Friday  last  at  Lord  Mahon*s  to  breakfast; 
Macaulaj,  Lord  and  Lady  Ashley  there,  &c.  Niagara  of  eloquent 
commoDplace  talk  from  Macaulay.  *Very  good-natured  man;* 
man  cased  in  official  mail  of  proof;  stood  my  impatient  fire- 
explosions  with  much  patience,  merely  hissing  a  little  steam  up, 
and  continued  his  Niagara — supply  and  demand ;  power  ruinous 
to  powerful  himself ;  mpossibility  of  Goyemment  doing  more 
than  keep  the  peace ;  suicidal  diBtiaction  of  new  French  republic, 
&c.  Essentially  irremediable,  commonplace  nature  of  the  man ; 
all  that  was  in  him  now  gone  to  the  tongue  ;  a  squat,  thickset,  low- 
browed, short,  grizzled  little  man  of  fifty.  These  be  thy  gods,  oh 
Israel !  Ashley  is  very  straight  between  the  eyes — a  bad  form  of 
physiognomy ;  otherwise  a  stately  aristocratic-looking  man. 

A  far  more  interesting  meeting  was  with  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  *  one  of  the  few  men  in  England  wliom  Carlyle  had 
any  cnriosity  to  see.'  Peel  had  known  him  by  sight  since 
the  present  of  *  CromVell,'  and  had  given  him  looks  of 
recognition  when  they  met  in  the  streets.  The  Barings 
brought  about  a  personal  acquaintance,  which  increased 
till  Peel's  death.     It  began  at  a  dinner  at  Bath  House. 

JcmrTuxl, 

March  27. — ^Went  to  the  Peel  enterprise ;  sate  next  Sir  Rob- 
ert—an evening  not  unpleasant  to  remember.  Peel  is  a  finely- 
made  man  of  strong,  not  heavy,  rather  of  elegant,  stature  ;  stands 
straight,,  head  slightly  thrown  back,  and  eyelids  modestly  droop- 
ing ;  every  way  mild  and  gentle,  yet  with  less  of  that  fixed  smile 
than  the  portraits  give  him.  He  is  towards  sixty,  and,  though  not 
'  broken  at  aU,  carries,  especially  in  his  complexion,  when  you  are 
near  him,  marks  of  that  age  :  clear,  strong  blue  eyes  which  kindle 
on  occasion,  voice  extremely  good,  low-toned,  something  of  cooing 
in  it,  rustic,  affectionate,  honest,  mildly  persuasive.  Spoke  about 
French  Bevolutions  new  and  old ;  well  read  in  all  that ;  had  seen 
General  Dumouriez ;  reserved  seemingly  by  nature,  obtrudes 
nothing  of  diplomatic  reserve.  On  the  contrary,  a  vein  of  mild/wn 
in  him,  real  sensibility  to  the  ludicrous,  which  feature  I  liked  best 
of  alL  Nothing  in  that  slight  inspection  seemed  to  promise  better 
•  Vol.  \n.-U 
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in  him  than  his  laugh.     '  Milnes  Ouvriery  *  he  said  to  M ^  with 

an  innocent  archness,  in  allosion  to  onr  coming  leyolntion.  *  I 
reserves  myself  for  the  toolip  *  (for  the  mitre  on  the  coach  panel) ; 
BO  said  a  London  rioter  in  the  Reform  Bill  time,  when  a  bodj  of 
the  rioters  had  been  set  to  jiowl  down  the  Lords  in  their  coatK>f- 
I  arms  coaches.  *  Why  don't  you  shout? '  cries  one.  '  No/  answered 
his  neighbour,  'I  reserves  myself  for  the  toolip.'  They  say  this  is 
a  common  story  of  Peel's.  He  told  it  very  well,  and  one  likes  to 
see  the  grave  politician  taking  hearty  hold  of  such  a  thing.  Shall 
I  see  the  Premier  again  ?  I  consider  him  by  far  our  first  public 
man — which  indeed  is  saying  little — and  hope  that  England  in 
these  frightful  times  may  still  get  some  good  of  him. 

N.B. — This  night  with  Peel  was  the  night  in  which  Berlin  city 
executed  its  last  terrible  battle  (19th  of  March  to  Sunday  morning 
the  20thy  five  o'clock).  While  we  sate  there  the  streets  of  Berlin 
city  were  all  blazing  with  grapeshot  and  the  war  of  enraged  men. 
"What  is  to  become  of  all  that  ?  I  have  a  book  to  write  about  it. 
AlasI 

We  hear  of  a  great  Chartist  petition  to  be  presented  by  200,000 
men.  People  here  keep  up  their  old  fooHsh  levity  in  speaking  of 
these  things  ;  but  considerate  persons  find  them  to  be  very  grave ; 
and  indeed  all,  even  the  laughers,  are  in  considerable  secret  alarm. 

The  Chartist  petition  and  the  once  famous  April  10,  are 
now  all  but  forgotten ;  the  main  points  of  the  Charter 
having  become  law,  with  what  advantage  to  those  who 
threatened  to  fight  for  them  they  themselves  can  best  tell. 
The  day  itself  and  what  happened  upon  it  are  described 
by  Carlyle  iu  a  letter  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  carried  off 
to  Addiscombe  again  for  change  of  air.  He  had  been 
trying  to  set  some  of  his  thoughts  on  paper. 

The  history  of  all  Europe  (he  had  noted  on  April  5)  is  at  present 
to  me  the  saddest,  though  on  the  whole  decisive  and  universal  ex- 
pulsion and  ejection  of  the  genus  Sham  King  is  less  moumfal, 
than  quiescent  composed  satisfaction  with  said  accursed  genus, 
which  used  to  be,  and  still  is  here^  the  general  law.  The  future 
for  all  countries  fills  me  with  a  kind  of  horror.  I  have  been  scrib- 
bling, scribble,  scribble — alas  I  it  will  be  long  before  that  makes 

>  Albert  Ouvrier  was  one  of  the  fatnoai  ten  memberi  of  the  Pcovieiunal 
Govcnunent  »t  Pane. 
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a  book.  PersiBt  however.  Anthony  Sterling  has  sworn  himself  in 
as  anti-Chartist  special  constable.  All  the  people  are  swearing  in, 
he  says,  and  in  considerable  alarm  about  Monday  next  and  the 
200,000  processioning  petitioners. 

To  Jane  Wdah  CarJyle^  (U  Addiscombe* 

Chelsea :  April  10, 1848. 

The  demon  got  me  last  night,  for  I  conld  not  sleep.  ...  I 
have  lived  all  day  without  speaking  twenty  words  hitherto,  a  most 
shivering,  dispiiited,  disgraceful  land  of  creature,  and  am  more 
like  an  ancient  Egyptian  mummy  at  present  than  a  modem  living 
British  man. 

How  can  I  tell  you  of  the  '  Bevolution '  in  these  circumstances  ? 
I  did  go  out  earlier  than  usual  to  see  it,  or  at  least  all  buttoned  up, 
and  decided  to  walk  myself  into  a  glow  of  heat — ^but — but  the 
venomous  cold  wind  began  unexpectedly  in  Cadogan  Place  to  spit 
rain,  and  I  had  no  umbrella !  At  Burlington  Arcade  things  had 
grown  so  questionable  in  that  respect,  I  resolved  to  step  in  for  a 
few  minutes,  which  done  I  found  the  rain  had  commenced  pouring, 
and  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  hail  a  Ciielsea  omnibus  and  come 
home  again.  Judge  then  whether  I  can  tell  you  of  the  *  Bevolu- 
tion.' My  sole  knowledge  of  it  is  from  my  eyes  in  the  above  short 
distance,  and  from  a  kind  of  official  individual,  a  '  Paisley  lawyer 
bodie,'  to  whom  I  put  three  words  of  question  and  got  an  ansteer 
of  inordinate  length,  indeed  longer  than  I  would  take  with  the 
rain  just  beginning  to  be  serious.  Know,  however,  oh  Goody  I 
there  is  no  revolution  nor  any  like  to  be  for  some  months  or  years 
yet ;  that  the  City  of  London  is  as  safe  and  quiet  as  the  farm  of 
Addiscombe ;  and  that  empty  rumours  and  150,000  oaths  of  special 
constables  is  hitherto  the  sole  amount  of  this  adventure  for  us. 
Piccadilly  itself,  however,  told  us  how  frightened  the  people  were. 
Directly  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  one  could  see  that  there  was  some* 
thing  in  the  wind.  Wellington  had  his  iron  blinds  all  accurately 
down  ;  the  Green  Park  was  altogether  shut,  even  the  footpaths  of 
it ;  the  big  gates  of  Constitution  Hill ;  and  in  the  inside  thero 
stood  a  score  of  mounted  Guardsmen  privately  drawn  up  under  the 
arch — dreadfully  cold,  I  dare  say.  For  the  rest,  not  a  single 
fashionable  carriage  was  on  the  street ;  not  a  private  vehicle,  but, 
I  think,  two  surgeons'  broughams,  all  the  way  to  Egyptian  Hall ; 
omnibuses  running,  a  few  street  cabs,  and  even  a  mud  cart  or  two ; 
nothing  else ;  the  flag  pavements  also  nearly  vacant,  not  a  fifth  of 
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their  nsaal  popnktion  there,  and  those  also  ol  the  strictly  basi- 
ness  kmd ;  not  a  genilenuxii  to  be  seen,  hardly  one  or  two  of  the 
sort  called  genU.  'Moat  myatemsP  HappUy,  however,  the 
Paisley  body  explained  it  all  to  me.  A  meeting,  some  kind  of 
meeting,  had  been  allowed  to  take  place  at  Kenning^n  Common  ; 
but  Feargos  O'Connor  had  there  warned  the  said  meeting  that 
there  would  and  should  be  no  '  processioD,'  but  that  everybody, 
under  pain  of  broken  crowns,  must  now  make  for  home  in  a  de- 
tached capacity ;  which,  said  the  Paisley  body,  is  at  this  time 
being  peaceably  done,  and,  continued  he,  the  people  of  these 
streets  are  all  gone  to  the  New  Boad  to,  &c.,  &c.,  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing the  '  procession '  pass,  and  there  is  no  *  procession  I '  And 

I  started  off  here  waving  my  adieus,  and  took  shelter  in  Burling- 
ton Arcade.  This  is  all  I  know  about  the  No  Revolution  we  have 
just  sustained :  and  so  may  the  Lord  put  an  end  to  all  cruel 
wars  I 

The  boot  that  was  to  be  written  conld  not  take  shape. 
He  knew  that  he  ought  to  say  Boniething,  he  the  author 
of  'Chartism,'  now  that  the  world  was  turning  upside 
down,  and  Chartism  was  actually  moving.  Foolish  peo- 
ple, too,  came  about  him,  pressing  for  his  opinions.  From 
his  account  of  tlie  reception  which  he  gave  them,  they 
were  not  likely  to  come  a  second  time. 

April  12, 11  P.M. 
Oh,  my  dear,  be  sorry  for  me  \    I  am  nearly  out  of  my  wits. 
From  three  o'clock  till  now  I  have  been  in  a  tempest  of  twaddle. 
.    .    .    Just  when  I  was  about  escaping  into  solitude  and  a  walk 

through  the  lanes,  enter  D and  P — — .     To  them  R ,  and 

a  violent  diatribe  extorted  from  me  about  Chartisms — a  most 
wearisome,  wearing  walk  and  talk.  May  the  devil  take  that 
wretched  mortal  who  never  walks  with  me  but  for  my  sins  I    .    .    . 

In  the  evening  came  in  poor  E ,  and  shortly  after  the  '  Ape,' 

and  they  are  but  gone  this  minute.  May  the  devil  confound  it ! 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  enough  for  one  day.  .  .  .  No  wonder  I 
am  surly  at  people.  The  wonder  is  rather  I  do  not  shoot  them. 
You  wretched  people !  you  cannot  help  me,  you  can  only  hinder 
me.  Of  you  I  must  for  ever  petitioii  in  vain  that  you  would  sim- 
ply not  mind  me  at  all,  but  fancy  in  your  hearts  I  was  a  gray  stone, 
and  ao  leave  me.    .    .    i    £ was  in  the  car  along  wi^  Fear- 
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gns  O'Connor  and  the  other  Ohartists.  Never,  he  says,  in  the 
world  was  there  a  more  total  ixremediablj  ludicrous  failure  than 
that  operation ;  seldom  a  viler  cowardly  scoundrel  (according  to 

E )  than  that  same  Feargus  as  £— ^  there  read  him  ;  and  now 

the  Moral  Force  Ohartists  (Lovett,  Cooper,  &c.)  are  to  come  out 
and — ^in  short,  the  world,  take  it  how  we  will,  is  mad  enough. 

Not  seeing  his  way  to  a  book  npon  Democracy,  Carlyle 
wrote  a  good  many  newspaper  articles  this  spring  ;  chiefly 
in  the  *  Examiner*  and  the  *  Spectator,'  to  deliver  his  soul. 
Even  Fonblanque  and  Rintoul  (the  editors),  friendly  though 
they  were  to  him,  could  not  allow  liim  his  full  swing. 
*  There  is  no  established  journal,'  lie  said,  *  that  can  stand 
my  articles,  no  single  one  they  would  not  blow  the  bottom 
out  of.'  More  than  ever  he  wished  to  have  some  period- 
ical of  his  own,  which  would  belong  to  no  party,  and  where 
he  could  hit  out  all  round. 

We  are  going  to  have  sore  times  in  this  country  (he  said),  and 
the  trade  of  governor  will  not  long  be  possible  as  poor  Lord  John 
and  the  like  of  him  are  used  to*manage  it.  Our  streets  even  here 
— what  I  never  saw  before— are  getting  encumbered  with  Irish 
beggars ;  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  as  I  hear  from  peo- 
ple on  the  spot,  there  hardly  ever  was  greater  misery.  Something 
does  imperatively  require  to  be  donet  and  I  want  Lord  John  to 
know  that,  or  go  about  his  business  as  soon  as  he  can. 

The  theory  that  the  title  of  governments  in  this  world 
is  '  the  consent  of  the  governed '  will  lead  by-and-by,  if  it 
lasts  Ion":  enoufijh,  to  verv  curious  conclusions.  As  a  the- 
ory  it  was  held  even  in  1848  by  speculative  Liberal  think- 
ers ;  but  the  old  English  temper  was  still  dominant  when- 
ever there  was  necessity  for  action.  Parliament  was  still 
able  and  willing  to  pass  a  Treason  Felony  Act  through  its 
three  readings  in  one  afternoon,  and  teach  Chartists  and 
Irish  rebels  that  these  islands  were  not  to  be  swept  into 
the  Revolution.  But  that  spirit,  -Carlyle  saw,  must  abate 
with  the  development  of  Democracy.  The  will  of  the 
people,  shifting  and  uncertain  as  the  weather^  would  make 
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an  end  of  autlioritative  action.  And  yet  each  a  govern- 
meut  as  he  desired  to  see  could  be  the  product  only  of 
revohition  of  another  kind.  He  said  often  that  the  Ro- 
man Republic  was  allowed  bo  long  a  day  because  on  emer- 
gencies the  constitution  was  suspended  by  a  dictatorsliip. 
Dictatorships  might  end  as  they  ended  at  Rome,  in  be- 
coming perpetual — and  to  this  he  would  not  have  objected, 
if  the  right  man  could  be  found ;  but  he  was  alone  in  his 
opinion,  and  for  the  time  it  was  useless  to  speak  of  such  a 
mighty  transformation  scene. 

The  spring  wore  on,  and  the  early  summer  came,  and 
all  eyes  were  watchmg,  sometimes  France  and  sometimes 
Ireland.  Events  followed  swiftly  in  Paris.  The  govern- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Party  of  Order,  the  mod- 
erate Republicans;  and  the  workmen,  who  had  been 
struggling  for  the  *  organization  of  labour,'  determined  to 
fight  for  it.  Out  of  this  came  the  three  tremendous  days 
of  June,  the  sternest  battle  evar  fought  in  a  modern  city. 

To  Margaret  Carfyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Chelsea  :  July  7, 1848. 

Donbtless  you  have  been  readinaf  of  these  awful  explosions  in 
Paris,  which  interest  everybody,  and  are  indeed  an  alarming  symp- 
torn  of  the  misery  of  this  poor  time.  To  ns  the  most  iniei'esting 
feature  of  all  this  is  this  General  Cavaignac,  who  has  had  the  com- 
mand in  that  terrible  business.  He  is  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Cavaignac  we  loved  much  and  were  veiy  intimate  with  here,  while 
he  Uved.  We  often  heard  of  him  as  a  just  and  valiant  and  every- 
way excellent  man,  whom  his  brother  much  loved  ;  and,  indeed,  I 
beheve  him  to  be  really  such  ;  which  kind  of  character  was  cer- 
tainly never  more  wanted  than  in  the  place  he  is  now  in.  Perhaps 
no  man  in  all  the  world  could  have  had  so  cruel  a  duty  laid  upon 
him  as  that  of  cannonading  and  suppressing  these  wretched  peo- 
ple, whom,  we  may  say,  his  father  and  brother  and  all  his  kindred 
had  devoted  themselves  to  stirring  up  ;  but  ho  saw  it  to  be  a  duiy^ 
and  he  has  bravely  done  it.  I  suppose  he  will  get  himself  killed 
in  the  business  one  day,  and  indeed  .he  appears  j)rivately  to  look; 
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for  nothing  else.  His  poor  old  mother  still  lires ;  has  now  no 
ehiJd  but  him  ;  has  a  strange  history,  indeed,  to  look  back  npon 
from  the  days  of  Robespierre  all  the  way.  It  is  very  cuiious  to 
me  to  think  how  the  chiefs  of  these  people,  as  Armand  Marrast, 
Clement  Thomas  (late  commander  of  the  National  Guards),  used 
to  sit  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  me  in  this  quiet  nook  some  years 
ago ;  and  now  Louis  Philippe  is  out  and  (key  are  in — not  for  ever 
either.  'The  Wheel  of  Fortune,'  as  old  Aunt  Babbie's  dream 
said — '  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,*  *  one  spake  up  and  the  other  spalie 
down  I ' 

Emerson's  cariosity  had  taken  him  to  Paris  in  May,  to 
see  how  Progress  and  Liberty  were  getting  on.  He  had 
visited  Oxford  also,  wliere  he  had  been  entertained  at 
Oriel  by  my  dear  friend,  Arthur  Clongh.  He  had  break- 
fasted in  Common  Room,  where  several  of  us  were  struck 
by  a  likeness  in  liis  face  to  that  of  one  once  so  familiar  in 
tlie  same  spot,  who  had  passed  now  into  another  fold — 
Jolm  Henry  Newman.  Figure  and  features  were  both 
like  Newman's.  He  was  lilce  a  ghost  of  Newman  born 
into  a  new  element.  The  Oxford  visit  over,  Emerson 
went  back  to  London  to  finish  his  lectures.  1  heard  the 
last  of  them  (at  the  Polytechnic,  I  think),  and  there  first 
saw  Carlyle,  whom  Clongh  pointed  out  to  me.  We  were 
sitting  close  behind  him,  and  I  had  no  sight  of  his  face  ; 
but  I  heard  his  loud,  kindly,  contemptuous  laugh  when  the 
lecturer  ended ;  for,  indeed,  what  Emerson  said  was,  in 
Carlyle's  words,  '  rather  moonshiny.' 

He  was  to  sail  for  Boston  in  the  week  following.  Be- 
fore he  left,  he  and  Carlyle  went  on  a  small  expedition 
together  into  Wiltshire,  to  look  at  Stonehenge — they  two, 
the  latest  products  of  modern  thought,  and  Stonehenge, 
the  silent  monument  of  an  age  all  trace  of  which,  save  that 
one  circle  of  stone,  has  perished.  Emerson  has  told  the 
story  of  this  adventure  in  his  *  English  Notes.'  Carlyle 
mentions  it  in  his  Journal,  with  a  few  notes  on  other 
things. 
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July  12,  1848. — ^Went  with  Emerson  on  Fudfty  iMi  vo  see  Stone- 
henge.  Saw  it  in  a  dim  windy  evening,  rerj  cold,  and  again  on 
the  morrow — windy  sunny  morning ;  a  guide  with  ns  this  last 
time.  Trilithons  of  huge  dimensions,  mostly  fallen,  mostly,  in- 
deed, remoTed  altogether ;  circular  ditch  outside,  and  huge  stone 
sunk  on  the  brow  of  it,  yeiy  visible :  inside  that,  remains  of  four 
circles ;  big  one  hntelled  all  round,  then  a  lower  one  some  six  or 
nine  feet  from  the  former — an  ellipse,  or  egg-shaped,  this  latter 
they  say ;  then  the  biggest  of  all  (separate  trilithes) ;  lastly,  a 
small  inmost  circle  of  thin  little  upright  stones,  six  or  seven  feet 
high,  granite  these  last,  and  from  Devonshire  or  Kildare,  the 
others  being  a  hard  Wiltshire  stone,  seemingly  bastard  limestone. 
Barrows  lie  dumb  all  round,  the  plain  itself  vacant  except  of 
sheep,  and  dumb  even  as  Stone  hang  itself  is.  Nobody  in  the  least 
knows  what,  when,  or  how  it  could  have  been.  Sad,  not  to  say 
almost  dismal,  that  night  as  the  angry  clouds  heaped  themselves 
in  the  wind :  and  we,  wearied,  bent  homewards  to  our  dismal  inn, 
where  was  tea  and  not  even  milk  with  it,  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Amesbury,  sunk  quite  silent  now,  the  great  road  (Exeter  and  Lon- 
don) having  become  a  railway  and  left  it. 

Chartist  concern,  and  Irish  Bepeal  concern,  and  French  Bepublic 
concern  have  all  gone  a  bad  way  since  the  March  entry — ^April  10 
(immortal  day  already  dead],  day  of  Chartist  monster  petition ; 
200,000  special  constables  swore  themselves  in,  Ac,  and  Chartism 
came  to  nothing.  Biots  since,  but  the  leaders  all  lodged  in  gaol, 
tried,  imprisoned  for  two  years,  kc.f  and  so  ends  Chartism  for  the 
present.  Irish  Mitchel,  poor  fellow  I  is  now  in  Bermuda  as  a  felon ; 
letter  from  him,  letter  to  him,  letter  to  and  from  Lord  Clarendon — 
was  really  sorry  for  poor  Mitchel.  But  what  help  ?  French  Be- 
public cannonaded  by  General  Cavaignac ;  a  sad  outlook  there. 
The  windbag  of  Lamartine  quite  burst  in  this  manner — so  many 
windbags  still  bursting  and  to  burst.  Gave  Emerson  a  '  Wood's 
AthensB ; '  parted  with  him  in  peace.  A  spiritual  son  of  mine?  Yes, 
in  a  good  deg^e,  but  gone  into  philanthropy  and  other  moonshine ; 
for  the  rest,  a  dignified,  serene,  and  amiable  man  of  a  certain  in- 
Alispu table  natural  faculty,  whose  friendliness  to  me  in  this  world 
has  been  great. 

The  snn  of  freedom  which  had  risen  so  aagnstlj  on 
February  24  had  been  swiftly  clouded.  Carlyle  had  not 
expected  definite  good  from  it,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
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disappomted  ;  yet  be  had  not  looked  for  a  collapse  so  swift 
and  80  complete.  He  had  thought  that  something  wonld 
have  been  gained  for  poor  mankind  from  snch  a  break- 
down of  sham  governments.  Europe  had  revolted  against 
them,  but  the  earthquake,  alas  I  had  been  transient.  The 
sham  powers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  had  been  shaken  in 
their  seats;  bnt  the  shocTc  passed,  and  they  had  crept  back 
again.  Cant,  insincerity,  imposture,  and  practical  injus- 
tice mied  once  more  in  the  name  of  order.  He  was  not 
entirely  cast  down.  He  was  still  convinced  that  so  wild  a 
burst  of  passion  must  have  meant  something,  and  the 
*  something '  in  time  would  be  seen ;  but  the  fog  had  set- 
tled back  thick  as  before,  probably  for  another  long  interval. 
Before  two  years  were  over,  France  saw  Louis  Napoleon 
and  the  Second  Empire,  with  the  Catholic  Church  sup- 
porting. French  bayonets  again  propped  up  the  Pope, 
who,  in  the  strength  of  them,  was  to  declare  himself 
infallible.  England  rested  contented  with  Laissez-faire 
and  the  *  Dismal  Science.'  In  Ireland  were  famine  and 
famine-fever ;  for  remedy  an  Encumbered  Estates  Act ; 
whole  villages  unroofed  by  fire  or  crowbar ;  two  millions 
of  the  miserable  people  flying  across  the  Atlantic  with 
curses  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  their  mouths;  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  themselves  blessing  Providence  for  ridding  them 
so  cheaply  of  the  Irish  diflSculty.  Me  saw  clearly  enough  . 
that  there  was  no  cure  here  for  tlie  diseases  of  which 
modern^  society  was  sick.  Behind  an  order  so  restored 
could  grow  only  the  elements  of  mischief  to  come,  and  he 
was  sickened  at  the  self-satisfied  complaisance  with  which 
the  upper  classes  in  England  and  everywhere  welcomed 
the  victory  of  the  rea^tjon.  The  day  of  reckoning  would ' 
come  whether  they  believed  it  or  not,  and  the  longer  judg- 
ment was  delayed  the  heavier  it  would  be.  They  had 
another  chance  allowed  them,  that  was  all.  Kor  was  he 
alone  iu  such  reflections.    When  the  small  German  poten* 
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tates  were  restored  again,  Baneea  read  at  his  breakfast 
table,  in  my  presence,  a  letter  from  Professor  Dahlmann,  of 
which  I  remember  this  one  sentence :  '  The  crowned  heads 
have  again  the  power  in  their  hands.  Let  them  look  how 
they  use  it,  or  the  next  generation  will  read  the  fate  of 
their  dynasties  on  the  tombstones  of  the  last  kings.' 

What  Carlyle  could  do  or  say  it  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  decide.  No  advice  of  his  would  find  attention  in  the 
existing  humour.  The  turn  which  things  were  taking, 
the  proved  impotence  of  English  Chartism  especially, 
seem  to  justify  the  impatience. witli  which  practical  politi- 
cians had  hitherto  listened  to  him.  It  would  be  a  waste 
;  of  words  to  go  on  denouncing  '  shams  '  when  ^  shams ' 
•  every  where  were  receiving  a  new  lease  of  life.  He  stayed 
in  London  through  the  summer,  Mrs.  Carlyle  with  him, 
but  doing  nothing.     On  August  10  he  writes: — 

May  I  mark  ihis  as  the  nadir  of  my  spiritual  course  at  present  ? 
Never  till  now  was  I  so  low — utterly  dumb  this  long  while,  barren, 
undecided,  wretched  in  mind.  My  right  hand  has  altogether  lost 
its  canning.  Alas !  and  I  have  nothing  other  wherewith  to  de- 
fend myself  against  the  world  without,  and  keep  it  from  over- 
whelming me,  as  it  often  threatens  to  do.     Many  things  close  at 

,  hand  are  other  than  happy  for  me  just  now ;  but  that  is  no  excuse. 
If  my  own  energy  desert  me,  I  am  indeed  deserted.  .  .  .  The 
most  popular  character  a  man  can  have  is  that  which  he  acquires 
by  being  offensive  to  nobody,  soft  and  agreeable  to  everybody. 

'  All  men  will  cordially  praise  him,  and  even  in  some  measure  love 
him  if  so.  A  fact  worth  some  reflection :  a  fact  which  puts  the 
popular  judgment  oul  of  court,  in  individual  moral  matters.  Peo- 
ple praise  or  blame  according  as  they  themselves  have  faxed  softly 
or  fared  hardly  in  their  intercourse  with  a  man.  And  now  who 
are  ^ ihey^ ?  Cowardly  egoists,  greedy  slaves;  servants  of  the 
Devil,  for  most  part.  Woe  unto  you  if  you  treat  them  softly,  if 
they  fare  well  with  you  I  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  doing  more  of 
Gk>d*s  will  than  any  man,  has  to  lie  under  the  curses  of  all  men  for 
200  years.     Consider  and  remember. 

In  all  humours,  light  or  heavy,  he  could  count  on  the 
unshaken  affection  of  his  friends  the  Barings.    A  change 
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in  this  last  year  bad  passed  over  their  worldly  situation. 
The  old  Lord  had  died  in  May,  and  Mr.  Baring  was  now 
Lord  Ashbnrton. 

He  is  a  veiy  worthy  man  (Carljle  wrote  when  the  event  hap- 
pened), a  very  worthy  man,  as  his  father  was,  and  I  hope  will  do 
good  in  his  day  and  generation,  as  at  least  he  has  a  real  desire  to 
do.  He  is  now  immensely  rich,  but  having  no  children,  and  for 
himself  no  silly  vanity,  I  believe  does  not  in  the  least  rejoice  at 
such  a  lot.  Poor  fellow  I  He  looked  miserably  ill  the  day  I 
called  on  him  after  his  return  from  the  sad  scene  ;  and  though  we 
did  not  speak  of  that,  I  found  him  thin  and  pale,  and  the  picture 
of  a  sorrow  which  well  became  him.  One  could  not  but  ask  one- 
self again,  thinking  of  60,000/.  a  year,  '  Alas !  what  is  the  use  of 
it?' 

In  September  there  was  to  be  a  great  gathering  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  at  the  Grange  under  its  new  ownership, 
and  the  Carlyles,  as  this  year  he  had  not  gone  to  Scotland, 
were  invited  for  a  long  autumn  visit.  He  hesitated  to 
join  the  brilliant  circle.  He  had  '  proved  by  experience 
that  Marquises  and  Ministers  did  not  difPer  from  little 
people,  except  in  the  clothing  and  mounting.'  He  went, 
however,  and  his  wife  went  with  him.  As  usual,  he  kept 
his  mother  well  informed  of  his  condition. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig, 

The  Grange :  September  8,  1848u 
The  first  night  I  did  not  sleep.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  lie 
thinking  of  you  all  in  the  deep  night  here,  and  have  Scotsbiig  and 
the  ever  dear  ones  there  all  present  in  a  place  so  foreign  to  them. 
Last  night,  however,  X  made  a  fair  sleep,  and  to-day  feel  wonder- 
fully well.  I  look  out  of  my  two  big  windows  here  (which  are 
generally  flung  up)  northward  into  deep  masses  of  wood  with 
avenues  and  greensward,  all  in  beautiful  sunshine  and  solitude ; 
and  silent,  except  for  the  twittering  of  some  birds,  and,  occasion- 
ally, the  caw  of  some  distant  rooks  not  yet  quite  fallen  dumb.  I 
could  sit  whole  hours,  if  they  would  let  me  alone,  and  converse 
only  with  my  own  confused  thoughts,  and  tiy  to  let  them  settle  a 
little  within  me.    .    •    •    Charles'  Buller  is  here— a  very  cheerful 
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man  to  have  beside  one.  The  Lady's  mother  (the  widow  Lady 
Sandwich)  is  the  only  woman  visitor  except;  Jane.  Lady  Sandwich 
need  to  live  always  in  Paris,  till  she  was  driven  home  by  the  late 
revolntion;  a  brisk,  talking,  friendly,  and  rather  entertaining' 
character ;  has  been  very  beautiful  at  one  time.  She  has  no  other 
daughters  left  but  this,  and  no  son  but  one  \,  plenty  of  money,  and 
fair  health ;  but,  alas  I  NoUivig  to  do.  That  is  not  a  very  easy  life 
after  all.  For  the  present,  too,  we  have  a  store  of  other  Lords — 
Lansdowne,  Auckland,  Qranville,  with  one  or  two  official  com- 
moners. Alas !  as  Stephenson  the  engineer  said,  and  as  I  often  say, 
*  if  it  were  not  for  the  clothes,  there  would  be  little  difference.' 
To  say  truth,  I  wish  we  were  well  home  again ;  and  yet  I  suppose 
it  is  useful  to  come  abroad  into  such  foreign  circles  now  and  then. 
Persons  so  vdry  kind  to  us  are  not  lightly  to  be  refused. 

To  his  brother  he  wrote  also. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

The  Onmge  :  September  11,  184a 
As  for  one*8  life  in  this  grand  mansion,  it  is  one  of  total  idleness, 
and  has  in  it  scarcely  anything  one  can  call  an  event,  even  for  a 
penny  letter.  It  is  a  sumptuous  elaborate  represenUUiony  which 
has  to  be  transacted  seemingly  for  its  own  sake :  no  result  attained 
by  it,  or  hardly  any,  except  the  representation  itself.  To  one  like 
me,  it  would  be  frightful  to  live  on  such  terms.  We  rise  about 
eight.  A  valet,  who  waits  here,  is  charged  not  to  disturb  me  till 
half-past  eight ;  but  he  comes  whenever  I  ring,  and  that  is  almost 
always  before  the  ultimate  limit  of  time.  Shaving,  bathing,  dress- 
ing, all  deliberately  done,  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  have 
an  excellent  and  airy  room,  two  rooms,  if  I  needed,  with  three  win- 
dows looking  out  into  the  woods  and  lawns,  which  are  very  pretty ; 
a  large  old-fashioned  bed  with  curtains,  which  latter  is  a  rare  bless- 
ing ;  and  a  degree  of  quietness  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Were 
it  not  for  the  unwholesome  diet,  which  I  try  to  mend  and  manage, 
one  might  sleep  to  perfection  here.  Sleep,  in  fact,  is  one*s  best 
employment  at  present.  Before  nine  we  are  out,  most  of  us,  I 
eastward  into  a  big  portico  that  looks  over  lake  and  hillside  to- 
wards the  rising  sun,  where  among  the  bushes  I  have  a  pipe^lodged, 
which  I  light  and  smoke,  sauntering  up  and  down,  joined  by  Jane 
if  she  can  manage  it,  much  to  my  satisfaction.  Jane  lodges  some 
doors  from  me,  also  in  two  pretty  rooms.  Breakfast  is  at  half-past 
nine,  where  are  infinite  flunkeys,  cates,  condiments — very  super- 
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fluotis  to  me,  vitlx  much  '  making  of  "wits,'  and  not  aliroyB  a  very 
great  allowance  of  grave  reason.  That  ends  in  about  an  honr. 
From  that  till  two,  I  continne  trying  to  keep  private  to  mj  own 
room,  but  do  not  always  succeed.  To  go  down  into  the  drawing- 
room  is  to  get  into  the  general  whirl.  After  luncheon,  all  go  for 
exercise,  the  women  to  drive,  the  men  to  ride. 

The  tide  of  guests  ebbed  and  flowed  and  ebbed  again  ; 
occasionally  even  the  host  and  hostess  were  absent  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  the  Carlyles  were  left  alone  4n  the  vast 
establishment,'  as  '  in  some  Hall  of  the  Past,'  with  horses, 
carriages,  and  all  at  their  disposal.  ^  Strange  quarters  for 
the  like  of  them ! '  he  observed.  He  would  not  waste  his 
time  entirely,  and  used  it  to  study  the  habits  of  the  Hamp- 
shire peasantry,  to  amuse  his  mother  with  an  account  of 

them. 

To  Margarei  Carfyle,  Scotshrig, 

The  Grange :  September  29, 184S. 
The  people  here  seem  to  me  much  less  hardworked  than  in  the 
North.  They  are  very  ill  off,  I  believe,  if  their  landlords  did  not 
help  them  ;  but  seem  to  require  much  more  to  make  them  wdL  off 
than  Scotch  people  do.  Their  cottages  are  mostly  very  clean,  with 
trees  about  them,  flower-bushes  into  the  very  windows,  and  a 
tidm  road,  paved  with  bricks,  leading  out  from  them  to  the  public 
way.  The  ploughmen,  or  farm  servants  geneiully,  go  about  girt 
in  buckskin  leggings  from  toe  to  midthigh,  '  gey  firm  about  the 
feet ; '  rags  are  seen  nowhere  ;  nor,  I  suppose,  does  vjcmi  anywhere 
do  other  than  come  upon  the  parish  and  have  itself  supplied.  The 
gentry,  I  imagine,  take  a  great  deal  more  pains  with  their  depend- 
ents than  ours  do.  For  the  rest,  the  tillage  is  all  more  or  less 
sluttish,  thistles  abounding,  turnips  sown  broadcast,  bad  fences, 
abundance  of  waste  ground,  and,  in  particular,  such  a  quantity  of 
roads  and  foot  and  bridle  paths  as  fills  a  Scotchman  with  astonish- 
ment. I  do  believe  there  is  something  like  ten  times  as  much 
g^und  occupied  that  way  as  there  is  with  us.  Nay,  it  seems  vir- 
tually the  rule,  which  I  now  act  upon  like  the  others,  that  you  can 
ride  in  any  direction  whatsoever  at  your  own  pleasure,  and  nobody 
dreams  of  finding  fault  with  you.  There  are  walks  and  rides, 
green  and  red,  I  think  t\^enty  miles  long,  in  the  park,  and  solitary 
as  if  you  were  in  the  heart  of  America. 
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The  motive  which  tempted  Carlyle  to  linger  bo  long  in 
these  scenes  and  return  so  often  to  them,  is  not  very  easy 
to  find.  It  was  certainly  not  the  honour  of  the  thing. 
He  had  a  genuine  regard  for  the  Barings,  and  was  in- 
debted to  them  for  a  good  deal  of  kindness ;  but  neither 
regard  nor  gratitude  required  so  constant  a  sacrifice.  It 
was  not  pleasure,  as  is  shown  by  the  notes  which  were  en- 
tered in  his  Journal. 

October  16. — ^Beturaed  Thursday  gone  a  week  from  a  long  visit 
(five  weeks  all  but  a  day)  to  the  Grange.  Plenty  of  high  company 
there,  coming  and  going ;  friendliness  of  all  and  sundry  to  ns  ex- 
treme. Feelings,  nevertheless,  altogether  unfortunate,  generally 
painful,  and  requiring  to  be  kept  silent.  Idle  I  throughout  as  a 
dry  bone ;  never  spent  five  lonelier,  idler  weeks.  If  not  in  their 
loneliness,  there  was  no  good  in  them  at  all.  But  it  was  notable 
what  strange  old  reminiscences  and  secret  elegiac  thoughts  of  vari- 
ous kinds  went  on  within  me ;  wild  and  wondrous  ;  from  my  ear- 
liest  days  even  till  then,  in  that  new  foreign  element  I  had  got 
into.  Nor  is  there  anv  toork  vet.  Ah !  no  I  none !  What  will  be- 
come  of  me  ?  I  am  growing  old ;  I  am  grown  old.  My  next 
book  must  be  that  of  an  old  man,  and  I  am  not  yet  got  into  that 
dialect.  Ag^n  and  again  I  ask  myself :  Wilt  thou  never  work 
more  then  ?  and  the  answer  is  a  mere  groan  of  misery,  and  also 
of  cowardliness  and  laziness.  Heaven  help  me  I  But  how  can  it 
when  I  do  not  help  myself  ? 

He  was  trying  to  write  something.  He  says  in  a  letter 
at  this  time  '  that  he  was  doing  a  little  every  day,  though 
to  small  purpose.'  In  the  way  of  visible  occupation  I  find 
only  that  he  was  reading  Fichte,  with  small  satisfaction, 
the  *  Ich  '  and  '  Niclit  Ich  '  '  proving  shadowy  concerns.' 
John  Carlyle  amused  him  with  a  story  of  his  mother, 
whose  mode  of  treating  impertinence  seems  to  have  been 
not  unlike  her  son's. 

Jack  made  us  merry  last  night  (he  wrote  to  her  in  November) 
with  that  flat-soled  hero-worshipper  and  your  reception  of  him. 
<  The  mother  of  Thomas  Carlyle  ? '  '  Yes. '  *  Bom  where  ? '  <  £c- 
olefechan.'    He  said  no  fastidious  duchess  could  have  done  the 
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poo>r  blockhead  better  than  yon  by  the  simple  foi'oe  of  nature  and 
pr^ictical  desire  to  get  rid  of  idle  babble.  Snoh  people  often 
eTaough  come  staggering  about  in  here,  and  require  to  be  managed 
ill  somewhat  the  same  way. 

'  Charles  Buller  had  been  at  the  party  at  the  Grange, 
l)rilliant  as  usual.  In  this  winter  he  suddenly  died  through 
the  blundering  of  an  unskilful  surgeon.  Buller  was  one 
of  the  few  real  friends  that  Carlyle  had  left  in  the  world, 
and  was  cut  oflF  in  this  sudden  way  just  when  the  highest 
political  distinctions  were  coming  within  his  reach.  His 
witty  humour  had  for  a  time  made  his  prospects  doubtful. 
The  House  of  Commons  likes  to  be  amused,  but  does  not 
raise  its  jesters  into  Cabinets.  Buller  said  he  owed  his 
success  to  Peel.  He  had  been  going  on  in  his  usual  way 
one  night  when  Peel  said,  'If  the  honourable  member  for 
Liskeard  will  cease  for  a  moment  from  making  a  buffoon 
of  himself,  I  will,  &c.'  For  these  sharp  words  Buller  was 
for  ever  grateful  to  Peel.  He  achieved  afterwards  the 
highest  kind  of  Parliamentary  reputation.  A  great  career 
had  opened  before  him,  and  now  it  was  ended.  Carlyle 
felt  his  loss  deeply.  He  wrote  a  most  beautiful  elegy, 
which  was  published  in  the  '  Examiner '  in  time  for  Bul- 
ler*8  poor  mother  to  read  it.  Then  she  died,  too,  of  pure 
grief.  Her  husband  had  gone  before,  and  the  f «^mUy  with 
whom  Carlyle  had  once  been  so  intimately  connected  came 
to  an  end  together.    It  was  a  sad  season  altogether. 

Journal. 

December  14,  1848.— rSurely  a  .time  will  come  for  me  once  morel 
I  understand  this  long  while  what  the  old  romancers  meant  by  a 
knight  being  enchanted.  That  is  precisely  my  own  condition — 
unable  to  stir  myself,  writhing  with  hand  and  foot  glued  together, 
under  a  load  of  contemptible  miseries.  Often,  very  often,  I  think, 
'  Would  the  human  species  universally  be  but  so  kind  as  to  leave 
me  altogether  alone  1 '  I  mean  to  hurt  nobody,  I ;  and  the  hurt 
that  others  (involuntarily  for  most  part)  do  me  is  incalculable.  But 
these  are  shallow  impatiences.    The  thought  is  froward  and  un- 
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just.    The  good  souls  that  still  love  me,  even  while  ihey  I  .. 
distress  me,  can  I  wish  them  deliberately  away  from  me 
never !    The  fault,  I  discern,  always  will  at  length  be  f oui 
own. 


1 


In  certain  conditions  of  bodily  health  the  daintiest  fur 
is  uauseons.  It  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  mine  . 
and  this  perhaps  may  explain  the  impatient  passage  which 
follows.  Yet  he  must  have  read  again  what  he  had  writ- 
ten, and  had  not  erased  the  woixls,  which  mast  be  sup- 
posed therefore  to  represent  his  real  opinion. 

December  29,  1848. — It  seems  as  if  all  things  were  combining 
against  me  to  hinder  any  book  or  free  deliverance  of  myself  I 
might  have  in  view  at  present.  We  shall  see.  Milnes  has  written 
i  this  year  a  book  on  Keats,  This  remark -to  make  on  it:  'An  at- 
tempt to  make  us  eat  dead  dog  by  exquisite  currying  and  cooking.' 
Won*t  eat  it.  A  truly  unwise  little  book.  The  kind  of  man  that 
Keats  was  gets  ever  move  horrible  to  me.  Force  of  hunger  for 
pleasure  of  every  kind,  and  want  of  all  other  force — that  is  a  com- 
bination I  Such  a  structure  of  soul,  it  would  once  have  been  very 
evident,  was  a  chosen  *  Vessel  of  Hell ; '  and  truly,  for  ever  there  is 
justice  in  that  feeling.  At  present  we  try  to  love  and  pity,  and 
even  worship,  such  a  soul,  and  find  the  task  rather  easy,  in  our 
own  souls  there  being  enough  of  similarity.  Away  with  it !  There 
is  perhaps  no  clearer  evidence  of  our  universal  immorality  and 
cowardly  untruth  than  even  in  such  sympathies. 

The  winter  went  by  with  no  work  accomplished  or  be- 
gan, beyond  the  revising  '  Cromwell '  for  a  third  edition, 
as  it  was  still  selling  rapidly.  '  I  find  the  book  is  well 
liked,'  he  could  say,  '  and  silently  making  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  whicliNis  a  result  I  am  very  thankful 
for.' 

The  book  had  been  too  well  liked,  indeed ;  for  it  had 
created  a  set  of  enthusiastic  admirers  who  wanted  now  to 
have  a  statne  of  the  great  Protector,  or,  at  least,  some  pub- 
lic memorial  of  him.  Carlyle  was  of  Cato's  opinion  in  tliat 
matter.  He  preferred  that  men  should  rather  ask  where 
Oliver's  statue  was  than  see  it  as  one  of  the  anomaloaa 
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images  which  are  scattered  over  the  metropolis.    He  was 
asked  to  give  his  sanction. 

The  people  (he  wrote  to  his  mother)  having  subscribed  25,000/. 
for  a  memorial  to  an  oglj  bullock  of  a  Hudson,  who  did  not  even 
pretend  to  have  any  merit  except  that  of  being  suddenly  rich,  and 
who  is  now  discovered  to  be  little  other  than  at  heart  a  horse- 
coper  and  dishonest  fellow,  I  think  they  ought  to  leave  Cromwell 
alone  of  their  memorials,  and  try  to  honour  him  in  some  more 
pix>fitable  way — ^by  learning  to  be  honest  men  like  him,  for  ex- 
ample. But  we  shall  see  what  comes  of  all  this  Cromwell  work — 
a  thing  not  without  value  either. 

Wlien  he  was  least  occupied  his  Notebook  is  fullest, 
throwing  light  into  the  inmost  pai*ts  of  him. 

Journal, 

April  26,  1849. — Little  done  hitherto— nothing  definite  done  at 
all.  What  other  book  will  follow  ?  That  is  ever  the  question, 
and  hitherto  the  unanswered  one.  Silent  hitherto,  not  from  hav- 
ing nothing  to  say,  but  fi'om  having  all — a  whole  world  to  say  at 
once.  I  am  weak  too — forlorn,  bewildered,  and  nigh  lost — too 
weak  for  my  place,  I  too.  Article  in  the  '  Spectator  *  about  Peel 
and  Ireland;  very  cruel  upon  Bussell,  commanding  him  to  get 
about  his  business  for  ever.  Was  written  very  ill,  but  really  to 
satisfy  my  conscience  in  some  measure.  .  .  .  My  voice  sounds 
to  me  like  a  One  Voice  in  the  world,  too  frightful  to  me,  with  a 
heart  so  sick  and  a  head  growing  grey !  I  say  often  Was  ihvfs  ? 
Be  silent  then  !  all  which  I  know  is  very  weak.  Louis  Blanc  was 
twice  here — a  pretty  little  miniature  of  a  man,  well  shaped,^  long 
black  head,  brown  skin ;  every  way  French  aspect :  quick,  twink- 
ling, earnest  black  eyes ;  a  smallish,  melodious  voice,  which 
rather  quavers  in  its  tones  ;  free,  lively,  ingenious  utterance,  full 
of  friendliness,  tr^sparency,  logical  definiteness,  and  seeming 
good  faith ;  not  much  vanity  either ;  a  good  little  creature,  to 
whom,  deeply  as  I  dissented  from  him,  I  could  not  help  wishing 
heartily  well.  '  Literary  world '  (bless  the  mark !)  much  occupied 
of  late  with  'Macaulay's  History,'  the  most  popular  history  book 
ever  written.  Fourth  edition  already,  within,  perhaps,  four 
months.  Book  to  which  four  hundred  editions  could  not  lend  any ' 
permanent  value,  there  being  no  depth  of  sense  in  it  at  all,  and  a 
Vol.  III.— 25 
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very  great  quantity  of  rhetorical  wind  and  other  tempoEtaiy  ingxedi- 
ents,  which  are  the  reverse  of  sense. 

Pio  None  was  not  yet  upon  his  throne  again.  Rome 
was  held  by  the  Triumvirs — Mazzini  in  brief  triumph,  and 
unable  to  believe  that  the  glories  of  1848  were  absolutely 
to  disappear.  In  Home  and  Hungary  the  revolution  was 
still  struggling,  though  to  most  eyes  the  inevitable  end 
had  long  been  apparent.  Carlyle  had  loved  Mazzini  well, 
but  had  never  believed  in  him.  He  was  now  watching  his 
fortunes  with  anxious  interest.  His  mother,  he  knew, 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  any  brave  man  in  death- 
grapple  with  the  old  Antichrist. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle^  Scotshrig. 

Chelsea :  Hay,  1849. 
Yesterday  there  came  a  certain  Italian  political  character,  one 
Mai'ioni,  who  has  come  hither  from  Borne  to  negotiate  abont  the 
}x>or  Boman  Republic  and  its  many  troubles.  Mazzini  had  given 
him  a  card  for  Jane.  I  talked  a  long  time  with  him  ;  found  him  a 
i-ational,  sincere-looking  man.  All  people,  he  says,  ai-e  clear 
against  readmitting  the  Pope  to  temporal  rule  at  Bome,  and  will 
fight  violently  before  they  be  constrained  to  it  Nobody  knows 
which  way  the  French  and  others  will  settle  that  beggarly  hank- 
ruptcy  of  imx>otence.  To  settle  it  well  will  exceed  the  power  of  all 
of  them  united,  I  believe.  Mazzini,  an  old  friend  of  ours,  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous,  pious-minded  men  I  know,  is  one  of  the 
tluree  Kings  of  Bome  just  now,  and  I  suppose  is  the  most  resolute 
of  them  all.  He  lives  in  the  Pope's  palace  at  present  The  other 
day  he  was  in  a  poor  house  somewhere  here,  which  seems  a  change 
when  one  reflects  on  it.  Louis  Napoleon,  too,  I  have  often  seen 
in  these  streets  driving  his  cabriolet ;  once  I  dined  where  he  was, 
and  talked  a  good  deal  to  him — ^no  great  promotion  for  a  man  at 
that  time.  Alas  I  it  is  conjectured,  too,  that  such  a  time  may  very 
easily  return  ;  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  very  likely  to  drive  cabrio* 
lets  here  again,  poor  fellow  I  The  world  is  grown  a  much  madder 
place  than  it  ever  was  before.  In  fact,  ruin  has  come  upon  all 
manner  of  supremely  deceptive  pei'sons.  The  day  of  trouble  for 
supreme  quacks  everywhere  has  arrived ;  for  which  should  we  not 
all  thank  the  Righteous  Judge  ? 
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Journal. 

May  17,  1849. — ^Mazzini  busy  at  Borne  resisting  the  French,  re- 
sisting all  people  that  attack-  his  '  Bepnbblica  Bomana,'  standing 
on  his  guard  against  all  the  world.  Poor  Mazzini  1  If  he  could 
stand  there  in  Borne,  in  sight  of  all  Italy,  and  practically  defy  the 
whole  world  for  a  while,  and  fight  till  Borne  was  ashes  and  ruin, 
and  end  by  blowing  himself  and  his  assailants  up  in  the  last  strong 
post,  and  so  yielding  only  with  life,  he  might  rouse  the  whole 
Italian  nation  into  such  a  rage  as  it  has  not  known  for  many  cen- 
turies ;  and  this  might  be  the  means  of  shaking  out  of  the  Italian 
mind  a  very  foul  precipitate  indeed.  Perhaps  that  is  really  what 
he  was  worth  in  this  world.  Strange,  providential-looking,  and 
leading  to  many  thoughts — ^how,  of  all  the  immense  nonsense  that 
lay  in  this  brave  man,  the  one  element  of  noble  perennial  truth 
that  pervaded  him  wholly  withal  is  at  length  laid  hold  of  by  the 
upper  powers  of  this  universe,  and  turned  to  the  use  that  was  in  it. 
Whatsoever  good  we  have,  the  gods  know  it  well,  and  will  know 
what  to  make  of  it  in  due  season.  Mazzini  came  much  about  us 
here  for  many  years,  patronised  by  my  wife ;  to  me  veiy  weari- 
some, with  his  incoherent  Jacobinisms,  George-Sandisms,  in  spite 
of  all  my  love  and  regard  for  him ;  a  beautiful  little  man,  full  of 
sensibilities,  of  melodies,  of  clear  intelligence,  and  noble  virtues. 
He  had  found  Volney,  &c.,  in  a  drawer  in  his  father's  library  while 
a  boy,  and  had  read  and  read,  recognising  a  whole  new  promised 
land  illuminated  with  suns  and  volcanoes.  Father  was  a  physician 
in  Qenoa.  He,  forced  to  be  a  lawyer,  turned  himself  into  Toung 
Italy,  and,  after  many  sad  adventures,  is  there.  What  will  become 
of  him  ?  we  ask  daily  with  a  real  interest.  A  small,  square-headed, 
bright-eyed,  swift,  yet  still,  Ligurian  figure ;  beautiful,  and  mer- 
ciful, and  fierce ;  as  pretty  a  little  man  when  I  first  saw  him,  eight 
or  nine  years  ago,  as  had  ever  come  before  me.  True  as  steel,  the 
word  the  thought  of  him  pure  and  limpid  as  water ;  by  nature  a 
little  lyrical  poet ;  plenty  of  quiet  fun  in  him,  too,  and  wild  emo- 
tion, rising  to  the  shriU  key,  with  all  that  lies  between  these  two 
extremes.  His  trade,  however,  wa»  not  to  write  verses.  Shall  we 
e^er  see  him  more  ? 

Under  the  same  date  in  the  Journal  also  is  a  notice  of  a 
contrasting  fignre — one  of  whom,  as  long  as  he  had  been 
snccessfnl,  the  English  world  had  thought  as  well  as  it 
bad  thought,  ill  of  poor  Mazzini. 
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King  Hudson  flung  utterly  prostrate,  detected  'cooking  ac- 
counts ; '  everybody  kicking  him  through  the  mire.  To  me  and 
to  quiet  onlookers  he  has  not  changed  at  all.  He  is  merely  de- 
tected to  me  what  we  always  understood  he  was.  The  rage  of  fel- 
low-gamblers, now  when  he  has  merely  lost  the  game  for  them, 
and  ceased  to  swindle  with  impunity,  seems  to  us  a  very  baseless' 
thing.  One  sordid,  hungry  canaille  are  they  all.  Why  should  this, 
the  chief  terrier  among  them,  be  set  upon  by  all  the  dog  frater- 
nity ?  One  feels  a  real  human  pity  for  the  ugly  Hudson.  T.  Sped- 
ding  the  other  night  was  describing  to  us  the  late  figure  of  H.'s 
private  life,  as  S.  himself  and  others  had  observed  it.  Over- 
whelmed with  business,  yet  superadding  to  it  ostentatious  and 
high-flown  amusements,  balls  at  great  country  houses  flfty  miles 
off,  &c.,  &c.  With  early  morning  he  was  gone  from  Newby  Park, 
and  his  guests  off  by  express  trains  over  all  the  island ;  returned 
weary  on  the  edge  of  dinner,  then  first  met  his  guests,  drank 
largely  of  champagne,  with  other  wines;  'ate  nothing  at  all, 
hardly  an  ounce  of  solid  food ; '  then  tumbled  into  bed,  worn  out 
with  business  and  madness.  That  was  the  late  daily  history  of  the 
man.  Oh,  Mammon !  art  thou  not  a  hard  god  ?  It  is  now  doubt- 
ful whether  poor  Hudson  will  even  have  any  money  left.  Perhaps 
that  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  him.  His  brother-in-law  has 
drowned  himself  at  York.  What  a  world  this  ever  is  I  full  of  Ne- 
mesis, ruled  by  the  Supernal,  rebelled  in  by  the  Infernal,  with 
prophetic  tragedies  as  of  old.  Murderer  Bush,  Jenny's  natural 
brother !  To  pious  men,  he  too  might  have  seemed  one  of  the 
fated.  No  son  of  Atreus  had  more  authentically  a  doom  of  the 
gods.  The  old  laws  are  still  alive.  Even  railway  scrip  is  subject 
to  them. 

Ireland,  of  all  tbo  topics  on  which  he  had  meditated 
writing,  remained  painfully  fascinating.  He  had  looked 
at  the  beggarly  scene,  he  had  seen  the  blighted  fields,  the 
ragged  misery  of  the  wretched  race  who  were  suffering  for 
others'  sins  as  well  as  for  their  own.  Since  that  brief  visit 
of  his  the  famine  had  been  followed  by  the  famine-fever, 
and  the  flight  of  millions  from  a  land  which  was  smitten 
with  a  curse.  Those  ardent  young  men  with  whom  he 
had  dined  at  Dundrum  were  working  as  felons  in  the  docks 
at  Bermuda.    Gavan  Duffy,  after  a  near  escape  from  the 
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same  fate,  had  been  a  guest  in  Chejne  Bow  ;  and  the 
story  which  he  had  to  tell  of  cabins  torn  down  by  crow- 
bars, and  shivering  families,  turned  out  of  their  miserable 
homes,  dying  in  the  ditches  by  the  roadside,  had  touched 
Carlyle  to  the  very  heart.  He  was  furious  at  the  econom- 
ical commonplaces  with  which  England  was  consoling 
itself.  JJe  regarded  Ireland  as  '  the  breaking-point  of  the 
huge  suppuration  which  all  British  and  all  European 
society  then  was.'  He  determined  to  see  it  again,  look  at 
it  further  and  more  fully,  '  that  ragged  body  of  a  diseased 
soul,'  and  then  write  something  about  it  which  might  move 
his  country  into  a  better  sense  of  its  obligations.  So  earn- 
est he  was  that  he  struggled  seriously  to  find  some  plainer 
form  of  speech,  better  suited  to  the  world's  comprehen- 
sion, which  they  might  read,  not  to  wonder  at,  but  to  take 
to  their  hearts*for  practical  guidance. 

Often  in  my  sleep  (he  says)  I  have  made  long  passages  and 
screeds  of  composition  in  the  most  excellent  approved  common- 
place style.  I  wish  I  could  do  it  awake ;  I  could  then  write  many 
things — fill  all  newspapers  with  my  writing.  The  dream  seems  to 
say  the  talent  is  in  me,  as  I  suppose  it  sure  enough  to  be ;  but  the 
knack  is  wanting,  and  will  perhaps  for  ever  be.  All  talents,  spe- 
cific aptitudes  of  a  handicraft — nay,  worse,  all  outlines  of  learning 
(so  called),  which  I  once  had  are  gradually  melting  into  the  vague, 
and  threatening  to  leave  me — a  wild  sea  surely,  and  a  lonesome 
voyage  surely  I  'ware  ahead  I 

To  Margaret  Carlyle^  Scotsbrig, 

Chelsea :  May  26, 184a 
We  have  beautiful  warm  weather  now ;  we  are  tolerably  well  in 
health,  too,  all  of  us.  Both  Jane  and  I  go  grumbling  on  as  usual, 
not  worse  than  usuaL  I  am  thinking  rather  seriously  of  getting 
out  into  the  country  as  soon  as  the  weather  grows  too  hot.  A 
tour  of  a  week  or  two  in  Ireland  has  often  been  in  my  head  of  late ; 
some  kind  of  tour  which  would  take  me  away  from  the  noise  of 
this  Babylon  while  the  pavements  are  so  hot  and  so  crowded. 
.  .  •  I  do  not  expect  to  find  much  new  knowledge  in  Ireland 
if  I  go ;  but  much  that  I  have  lying  in  me  to  say  might  perhaps 
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get  nearer  to  aome  way  of  utterance  if  I  were  looking  fiioe  to  face 
upon  the  ruin  and  wretchedness  that  is  prevalent  there  ;  for  that 
seems  to  me  the  spot  in  our  dominions  where  the  bottomless  gulf 
has  broken  out,  and  all  the  lies  and  delusions  that  lie  hidden  and 
open  in  us  have  come  to  this  definite  and  practical  issue  there. 
'  They  that  sow  the  wind,  they  shall  reap  iiie  whirlwind ; '  that 
was  from  of  old  the  law. 


It  was  while  Carljle  was  preparing  for  this  Irish  tour 
that  I  myself  became  first  personally  acquainted  with  him. 
lie  had  heard  of  me  from  Arthm*  Clough,  who  left  Oxford 
when  I  left  it.  We  liad  felt,  both  of  us,  that,  thinking  as 
we  did,  we  were  out  of  place  in  an  Article-signing  Uni- 
versity, and  we  had  resigned  our  Fellowships.  Of  Clough 
Carlyle  had  formed  the  very  highest  opinion,  as  no  one 
who  knew  him  could  fail  to  do.  His  pui'e  beautiful  char- 
acter, his  genial  humour,  his  perfect  truthfulness,  alike  of 
heart  and  intellect — an  integrity  which  had  led  him  to 
sacrifice  a  distinguished  position  and  brilliant  prospects, 
and  had  brought  him  to  London  to  gather  a  living  as  he 
could  from  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  in  the  streets — 
these  together  had  recommended  Clough  to  Carljle  as  a 
diamond  sifted  out  of  the  general  rubbish-heap.  Of  me, 
with  good  reason,  he  was  inclined  to  think  far  less  favour- 
ably. I  had  written  something,  not  wisely,  in  which 
heterodoxy  was  flavoured  with  the  sentimentalism  which 
he  so  intensely  detested.  He  had  said  of  me  that  I  ought 
to  burn  ray  own  smoke,  and  not  trouble  other  people's 
nostrils  with  it.  Nevertheless,  he  was  willing  to  see  what 
I  was  like.  James  Spedding  took  me  down  to  Cheyne 
Row  one  evening  in  the  middle  of  June.  We  found  him 
sitting  after  dinner,  with  his  pipe,  in  the  small  flagged 
court  between  the  house  and  the  garden.  He  was  study- 
ing without  much  satisfaction  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  by 
Jocelyn  of  Ferns  in  the  '  Acta  Sanctorum.'  He  was  try- 
ing to  form  a  notion  of  what  Ireland  had  been  like  before 
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Dftnee  er  Saxons  had  meddled  with  it,  when  it  was  said  to 
have  been  the  chosen  home  of  learning  and  piety,  and  had 
sent  out  missionaries  to  convert  iforthern  Europe.  His 
author  was  not  assisting  him.  The  life  of  St  Patrick  as 
given  by  Jocelyn  is  as  much  a  biography  of  a  real  man  as 
the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer.  When  we  arrived 
Carlyle  had  just  been  reading  how  an  Irish  marauder  had 
stolen  a  goat  and  eaten  it,  and  the  Saint  had  convicted 
him  by  making  the  goat  bleat  in  his  stomach.  He  spoke 
of  it  with  rough  disgust ;  and  then  we  talked  of  Ireland 
generally,  of  which  I  had  some  local  knowledge. 

He  was  then  fifty-four  years  old ;  tall  (about  five  feet 
eleven),  thin,  but  at  that  time  upright,  with  no  signs  of 
the  later  stoop.  His  body  was  angular,  his  face  beardless, 
such  as  it  is  represented  in  Woolner's  medallion,  which  is 
by  far  the  best  likeness  of  him  in  the  days  of  his  strength. 
His  head  was  extremely  long,  with  the  chin  thrust  for- 
ward ;  the  neck  was  thin ;  the  mouth  firmly  closed,  the 
under  lip  slightly  projecting;  the  hair  grizzled  and  thick 
and  bushy.  His  eyes,  which  grew  lighter  with  age,  were 
then  of  a  deep  violet,  with  fire  burning  at  the  bottom  of 
them,  which  flashed  out  at  the  least  excitement.  The 
face  was  altogether  more  striking,  most  impressive  every 
way.  And  I  did  not  admire  him  the  less  because  he 
treated  me— I  cannot  say  unkindly,  but  shortly  and  sternly. 
I  saw  then  what  I  saw  ever  after — that  no  one  need  look 
for  conventional  politeness  from  Carlyle — he  would  hear 
the  exact  truth  from  him,  and  nothing  else. 

We  went  afterwards  into  the  dining-room,  where  Mrs. 
Carlyle  gave  us  tea.  Her  features  were  not  regular,  but 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  interesting-looking 
woman.  Her  hair  was  raven  black,  her  eyes  dark,  soft, 
sad,  with  dangerous  light  in  them.  Carlyle's  talk  was 
rich,  full,  and  scornful;  hers  delicately  mocking.  She 
was  fond  of  Spedding,  and  kept  up  a  quick,  sparkling  con- 
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versation  with  him,  telling  stories  at  her  husband's  ex- 
pense, at  which  he  laughed  himself  as  heartily  as  we  did. 
It  struck  me  then,  and  I  found  always  afterwards,  that 
false  sentiment,  insincerity,  cant  of  any  kind  would  find 
no  quarter,  either  from  wife  or  husband;  and  that  one 
must  speak  truth  only,  and,  if  possible,  think  trutli  only, 
if  one  wished  to  be  admitted  into  that  house  on  terms  of 
friendship.  They  told  me  that  I  might  come  again.  I 
did  not  then .  live  in  London,  and  had  few  opportunities ; 
but  if  the  chance  offered,  I  never  missed  it. 
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Caklyle's  purpose  of  writing  a  book  on  Ireland  was  not 
to  be  fulfilled.  He  went  thither.  He  travelled  through 
the  four  provinces.  After  his  return  be  jotted  down  a 
] lurried  account  of  his  experiences;  bat  that  was  all  the 
contribution  which  he  was  able  to  make  for  the  solution 
of  a  problem  which  he  found  at  once  too  easy  and  too 
hopeless.  Ireland  is  an  enchanted  country.  There  is  a 
land  ready,  as  any  land  ever  was,  to  answer  to  cultivation. 
There  is  a  people  ready  to  cultivate  it,  to  thrive,  and  cover 
the  surface  of  it  with  happy,  prosperous  homes,  if  ruled, 
like  other  nations,  by  metjiods  which  suit  their  tempera- 
ment. If  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  set  about  governing  Ire- 
land with  the  singleness  of  aim  with  which  they  govern 
India  or  build  their  own  railways,  a  few  seasons  at  any 
Vol.  IV.—I 
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time  would  have  seen  the  end  of  its  misery  and  discon- 
tent. But  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  never  approached  Ire- 
land in  any  such  spirit.  They  have  had  the  welfare  of 
Ireland  on  their  lips.  In  their  hearts  they  have  thought 
only  of  England's  welfare,  or  of  what  in  some  narrow 
prejudice  they  deemed  to  be  such,  of  England's  religious 
interests,  commercial  interests,  political  interests.  So  it 
was  when  Henry  II.  set  up  Popery  there.  So  it  was 
when  Elizabeth  set  up  the  Protestant  Establishment  there. 
So  it  is  now  when  the  leaders  of  the  English  Libei*als 
again  destroy  that  Establishment  to  secure  the  Irish  votes 
to  their  party  in  Parliament.  The  curse  which  has  made 
that  wretched  island  the  world's  by-word  is  not  in  Ireland 
in  itself,  but  in  the  inability  of  its  conquerors  to  recognise 
that,  if  they  take  away  a  nation's  liberty,  they  may  not 
use  it  as  the  plaything  of  their  own  selfishness  or  their 
own  factions.  For  seven  hundred  years  they  have  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  lines :  the  principle  the  same,  however 
opposite  the  action.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Strongbow, 
so  it  is  to-day ;  and  '  healing  measures,'  ushered  in  no 
matter  with  what  pomp  of  eloquence  or  parade  of  justice, 
remain,  and  will  remain,  a  mockery.^  Carlyle  soon  saw 
liow  it  was.  To  write  on  Ireland,  as  if  a  rernedv  could  be 
found  there,  while  the  poisonous  fountain  still  flowed  at 
Westminster  unpurified,  would  l>e  labour  vain  as  spinning 
ropes  of  moonshine.  He  noted  down  what  he  had  seen, 
and  then  dismissed  the  unhappy  subject  from  his  mind  ; 
giving  his  manuscript  to  a  friend  as  something  of  which 
lie  desired  to  hear  no  more  for  ever.  It  was  published 
after  his  death,  and  the  briefest  summary  of  what  to  him- 
self had  no  value  is  all  that  need  concern  us  here.  He 
left  London  on  the  30th  of  June  in  a  Dublin  steamboat. 
He  could  sleep  sound  at  sea,  and  therefore  preferred  *  long 
sea '  to  land  when  the  choice  was  offered  him.  Running 
past  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ho  saw  in  the  distance  Sterling's 
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house  at  Ventnor ;  he  saw  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  the  Land's 
End.  Then,  crossing  St.  George's  Chaimel,  he  came  on 
the  Irish  coast  at  Wexford,  where  the  chief  scenes  of  the 
Eebellion  of  1798  stand  clear  against  the  sky. 

I  thought  (he  writes)  of  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  but  not  with 
interest ;  with  sorrow,  rather,  and  contempt ;  one  of  the  ten  times 
ten  thousand  futile,  fniitless  battles  this  brawling,  unreasonable 
I^eople  has  fought;  the  saddest  of  distinctions  to  them  among 
peoples. 

At  Dublin  he  met  Gavan  Duffy  again ;  stayed  several 
days;  saw  various  notabilities — Petrie,  the  antiquarian, 
among  others,  whose  high  merit  he  at  once  recognised ; 
declined  an  invitation  from  the  Viceroy,  and  on  the  8th 
(a  Sunday),  Dublin  and  the  neighbourhood  being  done 
with,  he  started  for  the  south.  Kildare  was  his  first 
stage. 

Kildare,  as  I  entered  it,  looked  worse  and  worses-one  of  the 
wretchedest  wild  villages  I  ever  saw,  and  full  of  ragged  beggars  : 
exotic,  altogether  like  a  village  in  Dahomey,  man  and  church 
both.  Knots  of  worshipping  people  hung  about  the  streets,  and 
everywhere  round  them  hovered  a  harpy  swarm  of  clamorous  men- 
dicants— men,  women,  children ;  a  village  winged,  as  if  a  flight  of 
harpies  had  alighted  on  it.  Here  for  the  first  time  was  Irish  beg- 
gary itself. 

In  tlie  railway  *  a  big  blockhead  sate  witli  his  dirty  feet 
on  seat  opposite,  not  stirring  them  for  Carlyle,  who  wanted 
to  sit  there.'  *  One  thing  we're  all  agreed  on,'  said  he. 
'  We're  very  ill  governed — Whig,  Tory,  Radical,  Sepealer, 
all  admit  we're  very  ill  governed.'  Cariyle  thought  to 
himself,  *  Yes,  indeed.  You  govern  yourself.  He  that 
would  govern  you  well  would  probably  surprise  you  much, 
my  friend,  laying  a  hearty  horsewhip  on  that  back  of 
yours.' 

Owing  to  the  magic  companionship  of  Mr.  Duffy,  he 
met  and  talked  freely  with  priests  and  patriots.     Lord 
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Monteagle's  introductions  secured  him  attention  from  the 
Anglo-Irish  gentry.  He  was  entertained  at  the  Castle  at 
Lismore,  saw  Waterford,  Yonghal,  Castlemartjr,  and  then 
Cork,  where  he  encountered  '  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Adam 
who,  sixteen  years  before,  had  encouraged  Fraser,  the 
bookseller,  to  go  on  with  "  Teuf  elsdrockh," '  a  priest,  a 
Father  O'Shea,  to  whom  for  this  at  least  he  was  grateful. 
Killamey  was  the  next  stage ;  beauty  and  squalor  there, 
as  everywhere,  sadly  linked  to  one  another.     Near  Killar- 

ney  he  stayed  with  Sir and  his  interesting   wife; 

good  people,  but  strong  upholders  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Church,  which,  however  great  its  merits  otherwise,  had 
made  little  of  missionaiy  work  among  the  Catholic  Celts. 
He  wished  well  to  all  English  institutions  in  Ireland, 
but  he  had  a  fixed  conviction  that  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Church  at  least,  both  there  and  everywhere,  was  imequal 
to  its  work.  He  went  with  his  friends  to  the  *  service,' 
which  was  *  decently  performed.' 

I  felt  (he  says)  how  English  ProteBtauts,  or  the  sons  of  such, 
might  with  zealous  afieotion  like  to  assemble  here  once  a  week 
and  remind  themselves  of  English  parities  and  decencies  and  Oos- 
pel  ordinances,  in  the  midst  of  a  black,  howling  Babel  of  super- 
stitions savagery,  like  Hebrews  sitting  by  the  streams  of  Babylon. 
But  I  felt  more  clearly  than  ever  how  impossible  it  was  that  an 
extraneous  son  of  Adam,  first  seized  by  the  terrible  conviction 
that  he  had  a  sonl  to  be  saved  or  damned,  that  he  must  read  the 
riddle  of  this  universe  or  go  to  perdition  everlasting,  conld  for  a 
moment  think  of  taking  this  respectable  'performance*  as  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  for  him.  Oh  heavens!  never  in  this 
world !  Weep  by  the  stream  of  Babel,  decent,  clean  English 
Irish ;  weep,  for  there  is  cause,  till  you  can  do  something  better 
than  weep ;  but  expect  no  Babylonian  or  any  other  mortal  to  con* 
cem  himself  with  tiiat  a£Eair  of  yours.  ...  No  sadder*  truth 
presses  itself  upon  me  than  the  necessity  there  will  soon  be,  and 
the  call  there  everywhere  already  is,  to  quit  these  old  rubrics  and 
^  give  up  these  empty  performances  altogether.  All  religions  that 
^I  fell  in  with  in  Ireland  seemed  to  me  too  irreligious :  really,  in 
sad  truth,  doing  mischief  to  the  people  instead  of  good. 
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Limerick,  Clare,  Lough  Derg  on  the  Shannon,  Galway, 
Castlebar,  Westport — these  were  the  successive  points  of 
the  journey.  At  Westport  was  a  workhouse  and  '  human 
swinery  at  its  acme  ; '  30,000  paupers  out  of  a  population 
of  60,000 ;  ^  an  abomination  of  desolation.'  Thence, 
through  the  dreariest  parts  of  Mayo,  he  drove  on  to  Bal- 
lina,  where  he  found  Foreter,  of  Eawdon,  waiting  for 
him — W.  E.  FoiTJter,  then  young  and  earnest,  and  eager 
to  master  in  Carlyle's  company  the  enigma  which  he  took 
in  hand  as  Chief  Secretary  three  years  ago  (1881,  &c.), 
with  what  success  the  world  by  this  time  knows.  Carlyle, 
at  least,  is  not  i-esponsible  for  the  failure,  certain  as 
mathematics,  of  the  Irish  Land  Act.  Forster  perhaps 
discovered  at  the  time  that  he  would  find  little  to  suit  him 
in  Carlyle's  views  of  tlie  matter.  They  soon  parted. 
Carlyle  hastened  on  to  Donegal  to  see  a  remarkable  ex- 
periment which  was  then  being  attempted  there.  Lord 
George  Hill  was  endeavouring  to  show  at  Gweedore  that, 
with  proper  resources  of  intellect,  energy,  and  money 
wisely  .expended,  a  section  of  Ireland  could  be  lifted  out 
of  its  misery  even  under  the  existing  conditions  of  En- 
glish administration. 

His  distinct  conclusion  was  that  this  too,  like  all  else  of 
the  kind,  was  building  >  house  out  of  sand.  He  went  to 
Gweedore  ;  he  stayed  with  Lord  George ;  he  saw  all"  that 
he  was  doing  or  trying  to  do,  and  he  perceived,  with  a 
clearness  which  the  event  has  justified,  that  the  persuasive 
charitable  met^iod  of  raisuig  lost  men  out  of  the  dirt  and 
leading  them  of  their  own  accord  into  the  ways  that  they 
should  go,  was,  in  Ireland  at  least,  doomed  to  fail  from 
the  beginning. 

I  had  to  repeat  often  to  Lofrd  Cteorge  (be  says),  to  which  he 
could  not  refuse  essential  consent,  his  is  the  largest  attempt  at 
beneyolence  and  beneficence  on  the  modem  system  (the  emanci- 
pation, all  for  liberty,  abolition  of  capital  panishment,  roast  goose 
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at  GhristmaB  system)  ever  seen  by  me  or  like  to  be  seen.  Alas  t 
how  can  it  prosper,  except  to  the  sonl  of  the  noble  man  himself 
who  earnestly  tries  it  and  works  at  it,  making  himself  a  slave  to  it 
these  seventeen  years  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  Carlyle^s  tonry  or 
any  modem  tour,  in  Ireland,  with  Arthur  Young's,  some- 
thing over  a  hundred  years  ago — ^before  Grattan's  consti- 
tution, the  Volunteers,  the  glorious  liberties  of  1782, 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  rest  that  has  followed. 
Carlyle  found  but  one  Lord  George  Hill  hopelessly 
struggling  with  impossibilities ;  Arthur  Young  found  not 
one,  but  many  peers  and  gentlemen  working  effectively  la 
the  face  of  English  discouragement :  draining,  planting, 
building,  making  large  districts,  now  all  ^gone  back  to 
bog '  again,  habitable  by  human  beings,  and  successfully 
accomplishing  at  least  a  part  of  the  work  which  they  were 
set  to  do.  All  that  is  not  waste  and  wilderness  in  Ireland 
is  really  the  work  of  these  poor  men. 

From  Gweedoi-e  to  Derry  was  an  easy  journey.  There 
his  travels  were  to  end  ;  he  was  to  find  a  steamer  which 
would  take  him  to  Scotland.  Five  weeks  had  passed 
since  he  landed.  On  August  6  he  met  at  breakfast  a 
company  of  Derry  citizens,  who  had  come  to  hear  the  im- 
pression which  these  weeks  had  left  upon  him. 

Emphatic  talk  to  them,  far  too  emphatic  :  human  nerves  being 
worn  ont  with  exasperation.  Remedy  for  Ireland ?  To  cease  gen- 
erally from  following  the  Devil  1  No  other  remedy  that  I  know  of. 
One  general  life  element  of  hmnbag  these  two  centuries.  And 
now  it  has  fallen  bankrupt  This  universe,  my  worthy  brothers, 
has  its  laws,  terrible  as  death  and  judgment  if  we  '  cant '  ourselves 
away  from  following  them.  Land  tenure  ?  What  is  a  landlord  at 
this  moment  in  any  countiy  if  Bhadamanthus  looked  at  him  ?  What 
is  an  Archbishop  ?  Alas  I  what  is  a  Queen  ?  What  is  a  British 
specimen  of  the  genus  homo  in  these  generations  ?  A  bundle  of 
hearsays  and  authentic  appetites— a  canaille  whom  the  gods  are 
about  to  chastise  and  to  exting^h  if  he  cannot  alter  himself,  &c. 
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D^ny  arifltocrats  behaved  yeiy  well  under  all  this.  Not  a  pleas- 
ant breakfast ;  but,  oh !  it  is  the  last. 

This  was  Mooday,  August  6.  On  the  7th,  Carlyle  was 
in  his  own  land  again,  having  left  the  ^  huge  suppuration ' 
to  suppurate  more  and  more  till  it  burst,  he  feeling  that 
any  true  speech  upon  it  would  be  like  speaking  to  the 
deaf  wiuds.     On  reaching  Scotsbrig,  he  exclaimed : 

Thank  Heaven  for  the  sight  of  real  human  industry,  with  hu- 
man fruits  from  it»  once  more.  The  sight  of  fenced  fields,  weeded 
crops,  and  human  creatures  with  whole  clothes  on  their  back — it 
was  as  if  one  had  got  into  spring  water  out  of  dunghill  puddles. 

His  wife  had  meanwhile  gone  to  Scotland  on  her  owu 
account.  She  had  spent  three  singularly  interesting  days 
at  Haddington  (which  she  has  herself  described  *),  where 
she  wandei-ed  like  a  returned  spirit  about  the  home  of  her 
childhood.  She  had  gone  thence  to  her  relations  at  Auch- 
tertool,  in  Fife,  and  was  there  staying  when  her  husband 
was  at  Gweedore.  A  cliaracteristic  letter  of  hers  survives, 
written  thence,  which  must  have  been  omitted  by  accident 
in  Carlyle^s  collection.  It  was  to  her  brother-in-law  John, 
and  is  in  her  liveliest  style.  John's  translation  of  X>ante's 
^  Inferno '  was  just  out,  and  the  family  were  busy  reading 
it  and  talking  about  it. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Aaobtertool  Manso :  July  27, 1849. 

We  had  been  talking  about  you,  and  had  sunk  silent.  Suddenly 
my  unole^umed  his  head  to  me  and  said,  shaking  it  g^vely,  '  He 
has  made  an  awesome  plooster  o*  that  place.'  '  Who  ?  what  place, 
uncle  ? '  '  Whew  I  the  place  ye*ll  maybe  gang  to  if  ye  dinna  tak' 
care.'  I  really  believe  he  considers  all  those  oirolee  of  your  in- 
vention. 

Walter '  performed  the  marriage  service  over  a  couple  of  colliers 
the  day  after  I  came.  I  happened  to  be  in  his  study  when  they 
came  in,  and  asked  leave  to  remain.  The  man  was  a  good-look- 
ing man  enough,  dreadfully  agitated,  partly  with  the  bnsiness 

>  Letters  and  MemoriaU^  vol.  iL,  p.  56^  >  A  oouain  just  ordained 
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he  wois  oome  on,  partly  with  drink.  He  bad  evidestly  taken  a 
glass  too  mnch  to  keep  his  heart  up.  The  girl  had  one  very 
large  inflamed  eye  and  one  little  one,  which  looked  perfectly  com- 
posed, while  the  large  eye  stared  wildly  and  had  a  tear  in  it. 
Walter  married  them  very  well  indeed ;  and  his  affecting  words, 
together  with  the  bridegroom's  pale,  excited  £aoe,  and  the  bride's 
ugliness,  and  the  poverty,  penury,  and  want  imprinted  on  the 
Avhole  business,  and  above  all  fellow-feeling  with  the  poor  wretches 
then  rushing  on  their  fate — all  tliat  so  overcame  me  that  I  fell 
crying  as  desperately  as  if  I  had  been  getting  married  to  the  col- 
lier myself,  and,  when  the  ceremony  was  o^et^  extended  my  hand 
to  the  unf  ortnnates,  and  aotoally  (in  sooh  on  enthusiMsm  of  pity 
did  I  find  myself)  I  presented  the  new  hnaband  with  a  snuff-box 
which  I  happened  to  have  in  my  hand,  being  just  about  present- 
ing it  to  Walter  when  the  creatures  came  in.  This  unexpected 
IRmmelsendwig  finished  turning  the  man's  head ;  he  wrung  my 
hand  over  and  over,  leaving  his  mark  for  some  hours  after,  and 
ended  his  grateful  speeches  with  *  Oh,  Miss !  Oh,  Liddy  I  may  ye 
hae  mair  comfort  and  pleasure  in  your  life  than  ever  you  hove  had 
yet ! '  which  might  easily  be. 

Carlyle  stayed  quiet  at  Scotsbrig,  meditating  on  tiie 
bi'eak-dowu  of  the  proposed  Irish  book,  aiid  nneertain 
what  he  should  turn  to  instead.  He  had  promised  to  join 
the  Ashburtons  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  at  a  Highland 
shooting-box.  Shooting  parties  were  out  of  his  line  alto- 
gether, but  perhaps  he  did  not  x)bject  to  seeing  for  once 
what  such  a  thing  was  like.  Scotsbrig,  too,  was  not 
agreeing  with  him. 

Last  night  (he  says  in  a  letter  thenoe)  I  awoke  at  three,  and 
made  nothing  more  of  it,  owing  to  cooks  and  other  blessed  fellow- 
inhabitants  of  this  planet,  not  all  of  whom  are  friendly  to  me,  I 
perceive.  In  fact,  this  planet  was  not  wholly  made  for  me,  but 
for  me  and  others,  including  cooks,  unclean  things  many,  and  even 
the  Devil ;  that  is  the  real  secret  of  it.  Alas !  a  human  creature 
with  these  particularities  in  mere  sleep,  not  to  speak  of  any  others, 
is  he  not  a  creature  to  be  prayed  for? 

He  remained  there  till  tlie  end  of  August,  and  then 
started  on  his  expedition.    Glen  Truim,  to  which  he  was 
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bound,  was  in  the  far  North,  in  Macpherson  of  Clnnie's 
country.  The  railroad  was  yet  unfinished,  and  the  jour- 
ney— long  and  tedious — had  to  be  transacted  by  coach. 
He  was  going  against  the  grain.  Perhaps  his  wife  thought 
that  he  would  have  done  more  wisely  to  decline.  He 
stopped  on  the  way  at  Auchtertool  to  see  her;  Miad,'  he 
says,  ^  a  miserable  enough  hugger-mugger  time ;  my  own 
blame — ^none  others  so  much  ; '  *  saw  that  always.'  Cer- 
tainly, as  the  event  proved,  he  would  have  been  better  off 
out  of  the  way  of  the  ^  gunner  bodies.'  If  he  was  miser- 
able in  Fife,  he  was  far  from  happy  with  his  grand  fiiends 
in  Glen  Truim. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Glen  Traim  :  September  2,  1849. 

What  can  I  do  but  write  to  you,  eren  if  I  were  not  bound  by 
the  law  of  the  wayfarer  ?  It  is  my  course  whenever  I  am  out  of 
sorts  or  in  low  spirits  among  strangers ;  emphatically  my  case  just 
now  in  this  closet  of  a  house,  among  rains  and  highland  mosses, 
with  a  nervous  system  all  *  dadded  about '  by  coach  travel,  rail 
travel,  multiplied  confusion,  and  finally  by  an  almost  totally 
sleepless  night.  Happily,  this  closet  is  my  own  for  the  time  being. 
Here  is  paper.  Here  are  pens.  I  will  tell  my  woes  to  poor  Goody. 
Well  do  I  know  that,  in  spite  of  prepossessions,  she  will  have  some 
pity  of  me.     ... 

You  may  fancy  what  the  route  was.  .  .  .  The  fat  old  land- 
lord at  iDunkeld,  grown  grey  and  much  broader,  was  the  only  known 
living  creature.^  A  still,  olive-coloured  mist  hung  over  all  the 
country.  Kinnaird  and  the  M  house  which  was  my  sleeping-place 
when  I  used  to  write  to  you  were  greyly  discernible  across  the  river 
amid  their  trees.  I  thought  of  the  waterhen  you  have  heard  me 
mention,  of  the  pony  I  used  to  ride,  of  the  whole  world  that  then 
lived,  dead  now  mostly,  fallen  silent  for  evermore,  even  as  the  poor 
Bullers  are,  and  as  we  shall  shortly  be.  Snch  reflections,  when 
they  do  not  issue  pusillanimously,  are  as  good  as  the  sight  of 
Michael  Angelo*s  *  Last  Judgment,'  and  deserve  their  place  from 
time  to  time. 

1  Remembered  from  the  time  when  he  had  been  the  BuUerB^  taior,  twenty- 
■even  years  before. 
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The  journey  to  Invemessshire  is  detailed  with  copious 
minuteuess.  His  eye  always  caught  small  details  when 
they  had  meaniug  in  them.  The  coach  dropped  him 
finally  at  the  roadside,  in  sight  of  Glen  Truim — ^  the  house, 
a  rather  foolish-looking,  tnrretted,  diminutive,  pretentious, 
grey  granite  sort  of  a  place,  half  a  mile  off ; '  the  country 
an  undulated  plain — a  very  broad  valley  with  no  high  hill 
but  one  near  by,  *  bare  for  the  rest,  and  by  no  means  a  Gar- 
den of  Eden  in  any  respect'     He  continues : — 

The  gillie  that  was  to  wait  for  ns  was  by  no  means  waiting.  He 
'mistook  the  time.'  Nothing  but  solitazy,  bare  moor  was  waiting.  I 
took  the  next  cottage,  left  my  goods  there,  walked ;  found  nobodj, 
as  nsnaL  In  brief,  oh,  Goody,  Ooody !  it  was  four  o'clock  before 
I  actually  found  landlord ;  four  and  a  half  landlady ;  I  walking  all 
the  while,  with  no  refection  but  cigars :  five  before  I  could  get 
hold  of  my  luggage,  and  eight,  after  vain  attempts  at  sleep  amidst 
noises  as  of  a  sacked  city,  before  any  nourishment,  for  whi(^  indeed 
I  had  no  appetite  at  all,  was  ministered  to  me.  From  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  great  world,  even  when  kindly  affected  to  us,  good 
Lord  deliver  hooz !    .    .    . 

In  fact,  when  I  think  of  the  Giunge,  and  Bath  House,  and  Ad- 
discombe,  and  consider  this  wretched  estabUshment,  and  500/.  for 
two  months  of  it,  I  am  lost  in  amazement.  The  house  is  not  actually 
much  beyond  Graigenputtock — say  two  Graigenputtocks  ill  con- 
tiived  and  ill  managed.  Nor  is  the  prospect  in  a  higher  ratio ;  and 
for  society,  really  Gorson,^  except  that  he  was  not  called  Lord,  and 
had  occasionally*  \  his  foi*ehead  all  elevated  into  inequalities,'  Gor- 
son,  I  say,  was  intrinsically  equal  to  the  average  of  '  gunner  bodies.' 
Oh,  Jeannie  dear,  when  I  think  of  our  poverty  even  at  the  present, 
and  see  this  wecUth,  which  do  you  imagine  I  prefer  ?  The  two  Lords 

we  have  here  are  a  fat ,  a  sensual,  proud-looking  man,  of  whom 

or  his  genesis  or  environment  I  know  notliing,  and  then  a  small, 

leanish ,  neither  of  whom  is  worth  a  doit  to  me.     Their  wives 

are  polite,  elegant-looking  women,  but  hardly  beyond  the 

range  ;  not  a  better,  though  a  haughtier.  Poor  Lord  Ashburton 
looks  rustic  and  healthy,  but  seems  more  absent  and  obhvious  tlum 
ever.  A  few  reasonable  words  with  me  seem  as  if  suddenly  to 
awaken  him  to  surprised  remembrance.      Young  Lord  N.   you 

>  A  farmer  who  lived  near  Oraigenpuitodc 
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know.  Mdrcbftnt;  B.,  really  one  of  the  sensiblest  flgnres  here,  he 
and  Mies  Emily  Baring  make  np  the  lot,  and  we  are  crammed  like 
herrings  in  a  barrel.  The  two  lads  are  in  one  room.  This  apart- 
ment of  mine,  looking  out  towards  Aberdeenshire  and  the  brown, 
wavy  moors,  is  of  nine  feet  by  seven :  a  French  bed,  and  hot  water 
not  to  be  had  for  scarcity  of  jugs.  I  awoke  after  an  hour  and  a 
quarter's  sleep,  and  one  of  those  Peers  of  the  Bealm  snored  audibly 
to  nie.  ...  In  fact,  it  is  rather  clear  I  shall  do  no  good  here 
unless  things  alter  exceedingly.  I  mean  to  p^ition  to  be  off  to 
the  bothy  ^  to-morrow,  where  at  least  will  be  sdme  kind  of  silence. 
I  must  go,  and  will  if  I  miss  another  night  of  sleep  and  have 
to  dine  again  at  eight  amidst  talk  of  '  birds ; '  and,  on  the  whole, 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  what  little  bit  of  duty  I  have  discovered 
for  nnrself  to  do  here  done,  the  sooner  I  cut  cable  or  lift  anchor  for 
other  latitudes,  I  decidedly  find  it  will  be  the  better.  .  .  . 
Pity  me  when  thou  canst,  poor  little  soul !  or  laugh  at  me  if  thou 
wUt.  Oh  I  if  you  could  read  my  heart  and  whole  thought  at  this 
moment,  there  is  surely  one  sad  thing  you  would  cease  to  do  hence- 
forth. But  enough  of  all  these  sad  niaiseriest  which  indeed  I  my- 
self partly  laugh  at ;  for  really  I  am  wonderfully  well  to-day,  and 
have  this  impregnable  closet,  with  a  window  that  pulls  down,  and 
the  wide  Highland  moors  before  me  worth  looking  at  for  once. 
And  we  shall  get  out  of  this  adventure  handsomely  enough,  if  I 
miscalculate  not,  by-and-by.  Milnes  is  to  be  here  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  these  Lords  of  Parliament  with  their  gunboxes  and  retinue 
are  to  go.    We  shall  know  shooting-boxes  for  the  time  to  come. 

The  Aehbnrtons  were  as  attentive  to  Carlyle's  peculiari- 
ties as  it  was  possible  to  be.  No  prince's  confessor,  in  the 
ages  of  faith,  could  have  more  consideration  shown  him 
than  he  in  this  restricted  mansion.  The  best  apartment 
was  made  over  to  him  as  soon  as  it  was  vacant.  A  special 
dinner  was  arranged  for  him  at  his  own  hour.  But  he 
was  out  of  his  element. 

September  7. 

I  have  got  a  big  waste  room,  and  in  spite  of  noises  and  turmoils 

contrive  to  get  nightly  in  instalments  some  six  hours  of  sleep. 

But  on  the  whole  "my  visit  prospers  as  ill  as  could  be.  wished. 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble  !— that  ^and  nothing  else  at  all. 

>  A  lodge  some  miles  distant. 
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No  reasonable  word  is  heard,  or  hardly  one,  in  the  twentj>toir 
hours.  I  cannot  even  get  a  washing-tub.  My  last  attempt  at 
washing  was  in  a  foot-pail,  as  unfit  for  it  as  a  teaonp  wonld  have 
been,  and  it  brought  on  the  lumbago.  PaHenUal  I  have  known 
now  what  Highland  shooting  pai*adi8eS  are,  and  one  experiment,  I 
think,  will  be  quite  enough.  On  the  whole,  I  feel  hourly  there 
will  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  my  visit  done  and  fly  aoroaa  the 
hills  again,  qttamprimunu  It  is,  in  faot,  such  li  scene  of  falfy  as  no 
sane  man  could  wish  to  continue  in  or  return  to.  Oh,  my  wise 
little  Goody  I  what «  blessing  in  comparison  with  all  the  Peerage 
books  and  Eldorados  in  the  world  is  a  little  solid  sense  derived 
from  Heaven  I 

Poor  '  shooting  paradise ' !  It  answered  the  purpose  it 
was  intended  for.  Work,  even  to  the  aHstocracy,  i»  ex- 
acting in  these  days.  Pleasure  is  even  more  exacting ; 
and  unless  thej  could  rough  it  now  and  then  in  primitive 
fashion  and  artificial  plainness  of  living,  tliey  would  sink 
under  the  burden  of  their  splendours  and  the  weariness  of 
tlieir  duties.  Carlj]e  had  no  business  in  such  a  scene. 
He  never  fired  off  a  gnn  in  his  life.  He  never  lived  in 
liabitual  luxury,  and  thei*efore  could  not  enjoy  the  absence 
of  common  conveniences.  He  was  out  of  humour  with 
what  he  saw.  He  was  out  of  humour  with  himself  for 
being  a  part  of  it.  Three  weeks  of  solitnde  at  Scotsbrig, 
to  which  he  hastened  to  retreat,  scarcely  I'epaired  his  suf- 
ferings at  Glen  Traim. 

To  Jane  Wd$h  Carlyle. 

Sootsbrig :  September  17, 1840. 
I  am  lazy  beyond  measure.  I  sleep  and  smoke,  and  would  fain 
do  nothing  else  at  all.  If  they  would  but  let  me  sit  alone  in  this 
room,  I  think  I  should  be  tempted  to  stay  long  in  it,  forgetting 
and  forgotten,  so  inexpressibly  wearied  is  my  poor  body  and  poor 
soul.  Ah  me !  People  ought  not  to  be  angry  at  me.  People 
ought  to  let  me  alone.  Perhaps  they  would  if  they  rightly  under- 
stood what  I  was  doing  and  suffering  in  this  Life  Pilgrimage  at 
times ;  but  they  cannot,  the  good  friendly  souls !  Ah  me  f  or, 
rather :  Ck>urage  \  courage  I  The  rough  billows  and  cross  winds 
shall  not  beat  us  yet ;  not  al  this  stage  of  the  voyage,  and  harbour 
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almost  within  sight.    The  faot  is  that  just  now  I  am  yeiy  weary, 

and  the  more  sleep  I  get  I  seem  to  grow  the  wearier.    Yesterday 

I  took  a  ride ;  the  lanes  all  silent,  fields  fall  of  stooks,  and  Barns* 

wark  and  the  everlasting  hills  looking  quite  clear  upon  me.    Jog ! 

jog !    So  went  the  little  shelty  at  its  own  slow  will ;  and  death 

seemed  to  me  almoat  all  one  with  life,  and  etemifymuoh  the  same 

as  time. 

>  September  34. 

Alas,  my  poor  little  Gk)odyI  These  are  not  good  times  at 
alL  .  .  .  Your  poor  hand  and  heart,  too,  were  in  sad  ease  on 
Friday.  Let  me  hope  you  have  well  slept  since  that,  given  up 
'  thinking  of  the  old  'un,'  and  much  modified  the  '  Qummidge  * 
view  of  affiiixs.  Sickness  and  distraction  of  nerves  is  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  almost  any  degree  of  despondency.  .  .  .  But  we  can 
by  no  means  permit  ourselves  a  philosophy  d,  la  Gummidge — ^not 
at  all,  poor  lone  critturs  though  we  be.  In  fact,  there  remains  at 
all  times  and  in  all  conceivable  situations,  short  of  Tophet  itself, 
a  set  of  quite  infinite  prizes  for  us  to  strive  after — namely,  of 
duties  to  do ;  and  not  till  after  they  are  done  can  we  talk  of  retir- 
ing to  the  '  House.'  Oh  no  t  Give  up  that,  I  entreat  you ;  for  it 
is  mere  want  of  sleep  and  other  unreality,  I  tell  you.  There  has 
nothing  changed  in  the  heavens  nor  in  the  earth  since  times  were 
much  more  tolerable  than  that.  Poor  thing  I  You  are  utterly 
worn  out ;  and  I  hope  a  little,  though  I  have  no  right  properly, 
to  get  a  letterkin  to-morrow  with  a  cheerier  rei)ort  of  mattera. 
Furthermore,  I  am  coming  home  myself  in  some  two  days,  and  I 
reasonably  calculate,  not  unreasonably  according  to  all  the  light  I 
have,  that  our  life  may  be  much  more  comfortable  together  than 
it  has  been  for  some  years  past.  In  me,  if  I  can  help  it,  there 
shall  not  be  anything  wanting  for  an  issue  so  desirable,  so  indis- 
pensable in  fact  If  you  will  open  your  own  eyes  and  shut  your 
evil  demon's  imaginings  and  dreamings,  I  firmly  believe  all  will 
soon  be  welL  God  grant  it.  Amen,  unen !  I  love  thee  always, 
little  as  thou  wilt  believe  it. 

September  36. 

For  two  nights  past  I  have  got  into  the  bad  habit  of  dividing 
my  sleep  in  two ;  waking  a  couple  of  hours  by  way  of  interlude, 
and  then  sleeping  till  ten  o'clock — a  bad  habit,  if  I  could  mend 
it ;  but  who  can  ?  My  two  hours  of  waking  pass  in  wondrous 
resuscitations  and  reviews  of  all  manner  of  dead  events,  not  quite 

*  In  answer  to  a  ahebncholy  letter. 
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nnprofltabl J  perhaps,  and  thoogh  sadly,  not  unpleasantly — sad  as 
death,  bnt  also  quiet  as  death,  and  with  a  faint  reflex  of  saored 
joy  (if  I  could  be  worthy  of  it),  like  the  light  which  is  beyond 
death.  No  earthly  fortune  is  very  formidable  to  me,  nor  veiy 
desirable.  A  soul  of  something  heavenly  I  do  seem  to  see  in  eveiy 
human  life,  and  in  my  own  too,  and  that  is  truly  and  for  ever  of 
importance  to  me.  .  .  'Oh  my  dear  little  Jeannie  I — for  on 
the  whole  there  is  none  of  them  all  worth  naming  beside  thee 
when  thy  better  genius  is  not  banished — try  to  sleep  to  compose 
thy  poor  little  heart  and  nerves,  to  love  me  as  of  old,  at  least  not 
to  hate  me.  My  heart  is  veiy  weary,  wayworn  too  with  fifty-three 
rough  years  behind  me :  but  it  is  bound  to  thee,  poor  soul  I  as  I 
can  never  bind  it  to  any  other.  Help  me  to  lead  well  what  of  life 
may  still  remain,  and  I  will  be  for  ever  gratefuL — God  bless  you 
always.  T.  GabltiiB. 

The  three  months  of  holiday  were  thns  spent — strange 
holidays.  But  a  man  carries  his  shadow  clinging  to  him, 
and  cannot  part  with  it,  except  in  a  novel.  He  was  now 
driven  by  aocamulation  of  discontent  to  disburden  his 
heart  of  its  secretions.  During  the  last  two  revolutionary 
years  he  had  covered  many  sheets  with  his  reflections. 
At  the  bottom  of  his  whole  nature  lay  abhorrence  of  false- 
hood. To  see  facts  as  they  actually  were,  and,  if  that  was 
impossible,  at  least  to  desire  to  see  them,  to  be  sincere 
with  his  own  soul,  and  to  speak  to  others  exactly  what  he 
himself  believed,  was  to  him  the  highest  of  all  human 
duties.  Therefoi'e  he  detested  cant  with  a  perfect  hatred. 
Cant  was  organised  hypocrisy,  the  art  of  making  things 
seem  what  they  were  not ;  an  art  so  deadly  that  it  killed 
the  very  souls  of  those  who  practised  it,  carrying  them 
beyond  *  the  stage  of  conscious  falsehood  into  a  belief  in 
their  own  illusions,  and  reducing  them  to  the  wretchedest 
of  possible  conditions,  that  of  being  sincerely  insincere. 
With  cant  of  this  kind  he  saw  all  Europe,  all  America, 
overrun ;  but  beyond  all,  his  own  England  appeared  to 
him  to  be  drenched  in  cant — cant  religious,  cant  political, 
cant  moral,  cant  artistic,  cant  everywhere  and  in  every- 
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thing.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  written  before  the  French 
Revolution,  shows  what  he  was  then  thinking  about  it ; 
and  all  that  had  happened  since  had  wrought  his  convic- 
tion to  whiter  heat. 

To  Tliomas  Bh^kine,  Linlathen. 

June  12,  18i7. 

One  is  warned  by  Nature  herself  not  to  '  sit  doym  hj  the  side  of 
sad  thoughts/  as  my  friend  Oliver  has  it,  and  dwell  voluntarily 
with  what  is  sorrowful  and  painful.  Yet  at  the  same  time  one  has 
to  say  for  oneself — at  least  I  have — ^that  all  the  good  I  ever  got 
came  to  me  rather  in  the  shape  of  sorrow :  that  there  is  nothing 
noble  or  godlike  in  this  world  but  has  in  it  something  of  '  infinite 
sadness/  very  different  indeed  from  what  the  current  moral  phi- 
losophies represent  it  to  us ;  and  surely  in  a  time  like  ours,  if  in 
any  time,  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  be  driven,  were  it  by  never  such 
harsh  methods,  into  looking  at  this  great  universe  with  his  own 
eyes,  for  himself  and  not  for  another,  and  trying  to  adjust  himself 
truly  there.  By  the  helps  and  traditions  of  others  he  never  will 
adjust  himself :  others  are  but  offering  him  their  miserable  spy- 
glasses ;  Puseyite,  Presbyterian,  Free  Kirk,  old  Jew,  old  Greek, 
middle-age  Italian,  imperfect,  not  to  say  distorted,  semi-opaque, 
wholly  opaque  and  altogether  melancholy  and  rejectable  spy- 
glasses, one  and  all,  if  one  has  eyes  left.  On  me,  too,  the  pressiure 
of  these  things  falls  very  heavy :  indeed  I  often  feel  the  loneliest 
of  all  the  sons  of  Adam;  and,  in  the  jargon  of  poor  grimacing 
men,  it  is  as  if  one  listened  to  the  jabbering,  of  spectres — ^not  a 
cheerful  situation  at  all  while  it  lasts.  In  fact,  I  am  quite  idle  so 
far  as  the  outer  hand  goes  at  present.  Silent,  not  from  having 
nothing,  but  from  having  infinitely  too  much,  to  say:  out  of 
which  perplexity  I  know  no  road  except  that  of  getting  more  and 
more  miserable  in  it,  till  one  \&  forced  to  say  something,  and  so 
cany  on  the  work  a  little.  I  must  not  complain.  I  must  try  to 
get  my  work  done  while  the  days  and  years  are.  Nay,  is  not  that 
the  thing  I  would,  before  all  others,  have  chosen,  had  the  uni- 
verse and  all  its  felicities  been  freely  offered  me  to  take  my  share 
from  ?  The  great  soul  of  this  world  is  JusL  With  a  voice  soft  as 
the  harmony  of  spheres,. yet  stronger,  sterner,  than  all  thunders, 
this  message  does  now  and  then  reach  us  through  the  hollow  jar- 
gon of  things.  This  great  fact  we  hve  in,  and  were  made  by.  It 
is  *a  noble  Spartan  Moiker^  to  all  of  us  that  dare  be  sons  to  it. 
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Courage !  we  muBt  not  quit  our  shields ;  we  miufc  jretam  home 
upon  our  shields,  haTing  fought  in  the  battle  till  we  died.  .  That 
is  verily  the  law.  Many  a  time  I  remember  that  of  Dante,  the  in- 
scription on  the  gate  of  hell :  '  Eternal  love  made  me ' — ^made  even 
me;  2k  word  which  the  paltry  generations  of  this  time  shriek  over, 
and  do  not  in  the  least  understand.  I  confess  their  <  Exeter  Hall,' 
with  its  froth  oceans,  benevolence,  &o.,  &c.,  seems  to  me  amongst 
the  most  degraded  platitudes  this  world  ever  saw ;  a  more  brutal 
idolatry  perhaps — for  they  are  white  men,  and  their  century  is  the 
nineteenth — ^than  that  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  itself  I  This,  you  per- 
ceive, is  strong  talking.  This  I  have  got  to  say  yet,  or  try  what  I 
can  do  toward  saying  if  I  live.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba  I  find  the 
same  most  mournful  fact  written  down  for  me ;  mutely  calling  on 
me  to  read  it  and  speak  it  abroad  if  I  be  not  a  lazy  coward  and 
slave,  which  I  would  fain  avoid  being.  ...  It  is  every  way 
very  strange  to  consider  what  '  Christianity,*  so  called,  has  grown 
to  within  these  two  centuries,  on  the  Howard  and  Fiy  side  as  on 
every  other — a  paltiy,  mealy-mouthed  '  religion  of  cowards,'  who 
can  have  no  religion  but  a  sham  one,  which  also,  as  I  believe, 
awaits  its  *  abolition '  from  the  avenging  power.  If  men  will  turn 
away  their  faces  from  God,  and  set  up  idols,  temporary  phantasms, 
instead  of  the  Eternal  One — alas  I  the  consequences  are  from  of 
old  well  known. 

Keligion,  a  religion  that  was  true,  meant  a  rule  of  con- 
duct aocording  to  the  law  of  God.  Keligion,  as  it  existed 
in  England,  had  become  a  thing  of  opinion,  of  emotion 
flowing  over  into  benevolence  as  an  imagined  substitute 
for  justice.  Over  the  conduct  of  men  in  their  ordinary 
business  it  had  ceased  to  operate  at  all,  and  therefore,  to 
Carlyle,  it  was  a  hollow  appearance,  a  word  without  force 
or  controlling  power  in  it.  Beligion  was  obligation,  a 
command  which  bound  men  to  duty,  as  sometliing  which 
they  were  compelled  to  do  nnder  tremendous  penalties. 
The  modem  world,  even  the  religions  part  of  it,  had  sup- 
posed that  the  grand  aim  was  to  abolish  compulsion,  to 
establish  universal  freedom,  leaving  each  man  to  the  light 
of  his  own  conscience  or  his  own  will.  Freedom — ^that 
was  the  word — the  glorious  birthright  which,  oiice  realised. 
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was  to  tarn  -eai'th  into  paradise.  And  this/Was  cant ;  and 
those  who  were  loudest  about  it  could  not  themselves  be- 
lieve it,  but  could  only  pretend  to  believe  it.  In  a  con- 
ditioned existence  like  ours,  freedom  was  impossible.  To 
the  race  as  a  race,  the  alternative  was  work  or  starvation 
— all  were  bound  to  work  in  their  several  ways ;  some 
must  work  or  all  would  die ;  and  the  result  of  the  boasted 
political  liberty  was  an  arrangement  where  the  cunning  or 
the  strong  appropriated  the  lion's  share  of  the  harvest 
without  working,  while  the  multitude  lived  on  by  toil, 
and  toiled  to  get  the  means  of  living.  That  was  tlie  actual 
outcome  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  as  seen  in  existing 
society ;  nor  in  fact  to  any  kind  of  man  anywhere  was 
freedom  possible  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Each 
one  of  us  was  compassed  round  with  restrictions  on  his 
personal  will,  and  the  wills  even  of  the  strongest  were 
slaves  to  inclination.  The  serf  whose  visible  fetters  were 
struck  off  was  a  sei-f  still  under  the  law  of  nature.  He 
might  change  his  master,  but  a  master  he  must  have  of 
some  kind,  or  die ;  and  to  speak  of  ^emancipation '  in  and 
by  itself,  as  any  mighty  gain  or  step  in  progress,  was  the 
wildest  of  illusions.  No  *  progress'  would  or  could  be 
made  on  the  lines  of  Hadicals  or  philanthropists.  The 
'  liberty,'  the  only  liberty,  attainable  by  the  multitude  of 
ignorant  mortals,  was  in  being  guided  or  else  compelled 
by  some  one  wiser  than  themselves.  They  gained  notliing 
if  they  exchanged  the  bondage  to  man  for  bondage  to  the 
devil.  It  was  assumed  in  the  talk  of  the  day  that '  eman- 
cipation '  created  manliness,  self  respect,  improvement  of 
character.'     To  Carlyle,  who  looked  at  facts,  ail  this  was 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  somewhere  quotes  Homer  in  support  of  this  argnmenl 

*  Jove  strips  a  man  of  half  his  Tirtae  on  the  day  when  slaveiy  lays  hold  on 
him.'  Homer,  be  it  observed,  plaoes  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  Eunueas, 
who  was  himself  a  slave.    Bumnos  and  anothm*  ilav*  w«re  alone  found  faith- 

Vol.  IV.— 3 
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wind.  Those  *  grinders,'  for  instance,  whom  he  had  seen  in 
that  Manchester  cellar,  earning  high  wages,  that  they 
might  live  merrily  for  a  year  or  two,  and  die  at  the  end  of 
them — were  they  improved  ?  Was  freedom  to  kill  them- 
selves for  drink  such  a  blessed  thing  ?  Were  they  really 
better  off  than  slaves  who  were  at  least  as  well  cared  for 
as  their  master's  cattle  ?  The  cant  on  this  subject  enraged 
I  him.  He,  starting  from  the  other  pole^  believing  not  in 
i  the  rights  of  man,  but  in  the  duties  of  man,  could  see 
nothing  in  it  but  detestable  selfishness  disguised  in  the 
plamage  of  angels — ^a  shameful  substitute  for  the  n^lect  of 
the  human  ties  by  which  man  was  bound  to  man.  ^Fadi 
i/ndignatio  versumJ  Wrath  with  the  things  ^ich  he  saw 
ai'ound  him  inspii*ed  the  Boman  poet ;  wrath  drove  Car- 
1  lyle  into  writing  the  ^  Latter-day  Pamphlets.' 

JovrruiL 

• 

November  11,  1849. — ^Went  to  Ireland — wandered  about  there 
all  through  July,  have  half  forcibly  recalled  all  my  remembrances, 
and  thrown  them  down  on  a  paper  since  my  return.  Ugly  spec- 
tacle, sad  health,  sad  humour,  a  thing  unjoyful  to  look  back  upon. 
The  whole  conntiy  flg^es  in  my  mind  like  a  ragged  coat  or  huge 
beggar's  gaberdine,  not  patched  or  patchable  any  longer;  far 
from  a  joyful  or  beautiful  spectacle.  Went  afterwards  from  An- 
nandale  to  the  Highlands  as  far  as  Glen  Truim  ;  spent  there  ten 
wretched  days.  To  Annandale  a  second  time,  and  thence  home 
after  a  fortnight,  leaving  my  poor  mother  ill  of  a  face  cold,  from 
which  she  is  not  yet  quite  entirely  recovered.  The  last  glimpses 
of  her  at  the  door,  whither  she  had  followed  me,  contraiy  to  bar- 
gain ;  these  are  things  that  lie  beyond  speech.  How  lonely  I  am 
now  grown  in  the  world  ;  how  hard,  many  times  as  if  I  were  made 
of  stone !  All  the  old  tremulous  affection  lies  in  me,  but  it  is  as 
if  frozen.  So  mocked,  and  scourged,  and  driven  mad  by  contra- 
dictions, it  has,  as  it  were,  lain  down  in  a  kind  of  iron  sleep.  The 
general  history  of  man?    Somewhat,  I  suppose,    and  yet  not 

fal  to  their  king  when  the  'free  oitisena  of  Ithaoa  had  fbrgotften  him. 
Bamsua  wm  ipe&kiiig  of  the  Taleta  left  at  home  in  their  master's  absence. 
The  free  Tal6ts  in  a  modem  honse  left  in  similar  oiroamstanoea  would  probably 
have  not  been  rery  superior  to  them. 
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wholly.  Words  cannot  express  the  love  and  sorrow  of  my  old 
memories,  chiefly  out  of  boyhood,  as  they  occasionally  rise  upon 
me,  and  I  have  now  no  voice  for  them  at  all.  One's  heart  becomes 
a  grim  Hades,  peopled  only  with  silent  preternatnralism.  No 
more  of  this  1  God  help  me  I  God  soften  me  again — so  far  as 
now  softness  can  be  suitable  for  such  a  sotil ;  or  rather  let  me  pray 
for  wisdom,  for  silent  capability  to  manage  this  hnge  haggai-d 
world — at  once  a  Hades  and  an  Elysium,  a  celestial  and  infernal 
as  I  see,  which  has  been  given  me  to  inhabit  for  a  time  and  to 
rule  over  as  I  can.  No  lonelier  soul,  I  do  believe,  lies  under  tlie 
sky  at  this  moment  than  myself.  Masses  of  written  stuff,  which  I 
grudge  a  little  to  burn,  and  trying  to  sort  something  out  of  them 
for  magazine  articles,  series  of  pamphlets,  or  whatever  they  will 
promise  to  turn  to-^oes  not  yet  succeed  with  me  at  all :  am  not 
yet  in  the  *  paroxysm  of  clairvoyance  *  which  is  indispensable.  Is 
it  ?  All  these  paper  bundles  were  written  last  summer,  and  are 
wrong^h,  eveiy  word  of  them.  Might  serve  as  newspaper  or 
X>amphletary  introduction,  overture,  or  accompaniment  to  the  un- 
nameable  book  I  have  to  write.  In  dissent  from  aU  the  world ;  j 
in  black  contradiction,  deep  as  the  bases  of  my  life,  to  all  the  phil- 1 
anthropic,  emancipatory,  constitutional,  and  other  anarchic  revo* '  ^ 
lutionaiy  jargon,  with  which  the  world,  so  far  as  I  can  conceive,  [ 
is  now  full.  Alas  I  and  the  governors  of  the  world  are  as  anarchic 
as  anybody  (witness  the  Canada  Parliament  and  governor  just 
now,  witness,  &c.  &c.,  aU  over  the  world) ;  not  pleasing  at  all  to'., 
be  in  a  minority  of  one  in  regard  to  everything.  The  worst  is, 
however,  I  am  not  yet  true  to  myself ;  I  cannot  yet  call  in  my 
wandering  truant  being,  and  bid  it  wholly  set  to  the  work  fit  for 
it  in  this  hour.  Oh,  let  me  persist,  persist* may  the  heavens 
grant  me  power  to  persist  in  that  till  I  do  succeed  in  it  \ 

November  16,  1849. — A  sad  feature  in  employments  like  mine, 
that  you  cannot  carry  them  on  continuously.  My  work  needs  all 
to  be  done  with  my  nerves  in  a  kind  of  blaze ;  such  a  state  of  soul 
and  body  as  would  soon  kill  me,  if  not  intermitted.  I  have  to  rest 
accordingly ;  to  stop  and  sink  into  total  collapse,  the  getting  oijt 
of  which  again  is  a  labour  of  labours.  Papers  on  the  *  Negro 
Question,'  fraction  of  said  rubbish  coming  out  in  the  next '  Eraser.' 

A  paper  on  the  Negro  or  Nigger  question,  properly  the 
first  of  the  *  Latter-day  Pamphlets,'  was  Carlyle's  declara-  -^ 
tion  of  war  against  modern  Badicalism.   Hitlierto^  though 
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Iiis  orthodoxy  was  questionable,  the  Kadicals  had  been 
1  glad  to  claim  him  as  belonging  to  them  ;  and  if  Radical- 
ism  meant  an  opinion  that  modern  society  required  to  be 
reconstituted  from  the  root,  he  had  been,  was,  and  re- 
mained the  most  thoroughgoing  of  them  all.  His  objec- 
tion was  to  the  cant  of  Radicalism  ;  the  philosophy  of  it, 
*  bred  of  philanthropy  and  the  Dismal  Science,'  tiie  pur- 
port of  which  was  to  cast  the  atoms  of  human  society 
adrift,  mocked  witli  the  name  of  liberty,  to  sink  or  swim 
as  they  could.  Kegro  emancipation  had  been  the  special 
boast  and  glory  of  the  new  thoory  of  universal  happiness. 
The  twenty  millions  of  indemnity  and  the  free  West  In- 
dies had  been  chanted  and  celebrated  for  a  quai-ter  of  a 
century  from  press  and  platform.  "Weekly,  almost  daily, 
the  English  newspapers  were  crowing  over  the  Americans, 
flinging  in  their  teeth  the  Declaration  of  IndepeQdence, 
blowing  up  in  America  itself  a  flame  which  was  ripening 
towards  a  furious  war,  while  the  result  of  the  experiment 
so  far  had  been  the  material  ruin  of  colonies  once  the 
most  precious  that  we  had,  and  the  moral  ruin  of  the 
blacks  themselves,  who  were  rotting  away  in  sensuous  idle- 
ness amidst  the  wrecks  of  the  plantations.  He  was  touch- 
ing the  shield  with  the  point  of  his  lance  when  he  chose 
this  sacredly  sensitive  subject  for  his  first  onslaught.  Ho 
did  not  mean  that  the  ^  Niggers '  should  have  been  kept 
as  cattle,  and  sold  as  cattle  at  their  owners'  pleasure. 
He  did  mean  that  they  ought  to  have  been  treated  as 
human  beings,  for  whose  souls  and  bodies  the  whites  were 
responsible ;  that  they  should  liave  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion suited  to  their  capacity,  like  that  of  the  English  serf 
under  the  Plantagenets ;  protected  against  ill-usage  by 
law  ;  attached  to  the  soil ;  not  allowed  to  be  idle,  but 
cared  for  themselves,  their  wives  and  their  children,  in 
health,  in  sickness,  and  in  old  age. 
He  said  all  this ;  but  he  said  it  fiercely,  scornfully,  in 
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the  tone  which  could  least  conciliate  attention.  Black 
Quashee  and  his' friends  were  spattered  with  ridicule  which 
stung  the  more  from  the  justice  of  it.  The  following  pas- 
sage could  least  be  pardoned  because  the  ti-uth  which  it 
contained  could  least  be  denied  : — 

Dead  corpses,  the  rotting  body  of  a  brother  man,  whom  fate  or 
unjuBt  men  have  killed,  this  is  not  a  pleasant  spectacle.  But  what 
aay  yon  to  the  dead  80td  of  a  man  in  a  body  which  still  pretends 
to  be  YigoroTJisly  alive,  and  can  drink  rum?  An  idle  white  gen- 
tleman is  not  pleasant  to  me,  but  what  say  you  to  an  idle  black 
gentleman  with  his  rum  bottle  in  his  hand  (for  a  little  additional 
pumpkin  you  can  hare  red  herrings  and  mm  in  Demerara),  no 
breeches  on  his  body,  pumpkin  at  discretion,  and  the  fmitfullest 
region  of  the  earth  going  back  to  jungle  round  him  ?  Such  things 
the  sun  looks  down  upon  in  our  fine  times,  and  I  for  one  would 
I'ather  have  no  hand  in  them.  .  .  .  Tes — this  is  the  eternal 
law  of  nature  for  a  man,  my  beneficent  Exeter  Hall  friends  ;  this, 
that  he  shall  be  permitted,  encouraged,  and,  if  need  be,  compelled)^ 
to  do  what  work  the  Maker  of  him  has  intended  for  this  world. 
Not  that  he  should  eat  pumpkin  with  never  such  fehcity  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  is  or  can  be  the  blessedness  of  our  black 
friend ;  but  that  he  should  do  useful  work  there,  according  as  the 
gifts  have  been  bestowed  on  him  for  that.  And  his  own  happi- 
ness and  that  of  others  round  him  will  alone  be  possible  by  his 
and  their  getting  into  such  a  relation  that  this  can  be  permitted 
him,  and  in  case  of  need  that  this  can  be  compelled  him.  I  beg 
yon  to  understand  this,  for  you  seem  to  have  a  little  forgotten  it ; 
and  there  lie  a  thousand  influences  in  it  not  quite  useless  for 
Exeter  Hall  at  present.  The  idle  black  man  in  the  West  Indies 
had  not  long  since  the  right,  and  will  again,  under  better  form,  if 
it  please  Heaven,  have  the  right — actually  the  first  '  right  of  man ' 
for  an  indolent  X)erson — ^to  be  compelled  to  work  as  he  was  fit,  and 
to  do  the  Maker's  will  who  had  constructed  him  with  such  and 
such  capabilities  and  prefigurements  of  capability.  And  I  inces- 
santly pray  Heaven  that  all  men,  the  whitest  alike  and  the  blackest, 
the  richest  and  the  poorest,  had  attained  precisely  the  same  right, 
the  Divine  right  of  being  compelled  (if  'permitted'  will  not 
answer)  to  do  what  work  they  are  appointed  for,  and  not  to  go 
idle  another  minute  in  a  life  which  is  so  short,  and  where  idleness 
80  soon  runs  to  putrescence.    Alas  I  we  had  then  a  perfect  world, 
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and  the  Minflnninni,  and  the  '  organisation  of  labour '  and  reign 
of  complete  blessedness  for  all  workers  and  men  had  then  arrived, 
which  in  their  own  poor  districts  of  this  planet,  as  we  all  lament 
to  know,  it  is  very  far  from  having  got  done. 

I  once  asked  Carlyle  if  he  had  ever  thought  of  going 
into  Earliament,  for  I  knew  that  the  opportunity  must 
liave  been  offered  him.  ^  Well,'  he  said,  ^  I  did  tliink  of 
it  at  the  time  of  the  "  Latter-day  Pamphlets."  I  felt  that 
nothing  could  prevent  me  from  getting  up  in- the  House 
and  saying  all  that.'  He  was  powei-ful,  but  he  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  have  discharged  with  hi§  single  voice 
the  vast  volume  of  conventional  electricity  with  which  the 
collective  wisdom  of  the  nation  was,  and  remains,  chaiged. 
It  is  better"  that  his  thoughts  should  have  been  committed 
to  enduiing  print,  where  they  remain  to  be  reviewed  here- 
after by  the  light  of  fact. 

The  article  on  the  'Nigger  question'  gave,  as* might 
have  been  expected,  universal  offence.  Many  of  his  old 
admirers  drew  back  after  this,  and  'walked  no  more  with 
him,'  John  Mill  replied  fiercely  in  the  same  magazine. 
They  had  long  ceased  to  be  intimate ;  they  were  hence- 
forth '  rent  asunder,'  not  to  be  again  united.  Each  went 
his  own  course ;  but  neither  Mill  nor  Carlyle  forgot  that 
they  had  once  been  friends,  and  each  to  the  last  spoke  of 
the  other  with  affectionate  regret. 

The  Pamphlets  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  1850, 
and  went  on  month  after  month,  each  separately  published, 
no  magazine  daring  to  become  responsible  for  them.  The 
first  was  on  '  The  Present  Time,'  on  the  advent  and  pros- 
pects of  Democracy.  The  revolutions  of  1848  had  been 
the  bankruptcy  of  falsehood,  '  the  tumbling  out  of  impos- 
tures into  the  street.'  The  problem  left  before  the  world 
was  how  nations  were  hereafter  to  be  governed.  The 
English  people  imagined  that  it  could  be  done  by  'suf- 
frages '  and  the  ballot-box ;  a  system  under  which  St  Paul 
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and  Jttdas  Iscariot  would  each  have  au  equal  vote,  and  one 
would  have  as  much  power  as  the  other.  This  was  like 
saying  that  when  a  ship  was  going  on  a  voyage  round  the 
world  the  crew  were  to  be  brought  together  to  elect  their 
own  officers,  and  vote  the  course  which  was  to  be  followed. 

Unanimifcy  on  board  ship — ^jes  indeed,  the  ship's  crew  may  be 
very  ananimoiis,  which  donbtiess  for  the  time  being  wiU  be  very 
comfortable  for  the  ship's  crew,  and  to  their  phantasm  captain,  if 
they  have  one.  But  if*  the  tack  they  unanimously  steer  upon  is 
guiding  them  into  the  beUy  of  the  abyss,  it  will  not  profit  them 
much.  Ships  accordingly  do  not  use  the  ballot-box,  and  they  re- 
ject the  phantasm  species  of  captains.  One  wishes  much  some 
other  entities,  sinioe  all  entities  lis  under  the  same  rigorous  set  cf 
laws,  could  be  brought  to  show  as  much  wisdom  and  sense  at  least 
of  self-preservation,  the  first  command  of  nature. 

The  words  in  italics  contain  the  essence  of  Carlyle's 
teaching.  If  they  are  true,  the  inference  is  equally  true 
that  ii^  Democracy  there  can  be  no  finality.  If  the  laws 
are  fixed  under  which  nations  are  allowed  to  prosper,  men 
fittest  by  capacity  and  exp)erience  to  read  those  laws  must 
be  placed  in  command,  and  the  ballot-box  never  will  and 
never  can  select  the  fittest ;  it  will  select  the  sham  fittest, 
or  the  t*7ifittest.  The  suffrage,  the  right  of  every  man  to 
a  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  rulers,  was,  and  is,  the  first 
article  of  the  Hadical  Magna  Charta,  the  artictdus  stantis 
vel  cadentis  HeijntbHcw^  and  is  so  accepted  by  every 
modern  Libei*al  statesman.  Carlyle  met  it  with  a  denial 
as  complete  and  scornful  as  Luther  flung  at  Tetzel  and  his 
Indulgences — not,  however,  witlx  the  same  approval  from 
those  whom  he  addressed.  Luther  found  the  grass  dry 
and  ready  to  kindle.  The  belief  which  Carlyle  assailed 
was  alive  and  green  with  hope  and  vigour. 

Journal, 

Februaiy  7,  1850. — Trying  to  write  my  *  Latter-day  Pamphlets.' 
Such  form,  after  infinite  haggling,  has  the  thing  now  assumed. 
Some  twelve  pamphlets,  if  I  can  but  get  them  written  at  all; 
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then  leave  the  ms^ter  lyiiig.  No.  1  came  out  a  week  ago ;  yi^dB 
mo  a  most  oonftised  response.  Little  save  abuse  hitherto,  and  the 
sale  reported  to  be  vigot'ous.  Abuse  enough,  and  almost  that  only, 
is  what  I  have  to  look  for  with  confidence.  Nigger  article  has 
roused  the  ire  of  all  philanthropists  to  a  quite  unexpected  pitch. 
Among  other  very  poor  attacks  on  it  was  one  in  '  Fraser ; '  most 
shrill,  thin,  poor  and  insignificant,  which  I  was  surprised  to  leant 
proceeded  from  John  MilL  .  •  .  He  has  neither  told  me  nor 
reminded  me  of  anything  that  I  did  not  very  well  know  before- 
hand. No  use  in  writing  that  kind  of  criticism.  For  some  years 
back  Mill,  who  once  volunteered  a  close  constant  intimacy  for  « 
long  time,  has  volunteered  a  complete  withdrawal  of  himself;  and 
now,  instead  of  reverent  discipleship,  whioh  he  aspired  to^  seems  to 
have  taken  the  function  of  getting  up  to  contradict  whatever  I  say. 
Curious  enough.  But  poor  MilFs  fate  in  various  ways  has  been 
very  tragic.  His  misery,  when  I  chance  to  see  him  in  the  street 
or  otherwise  (for  we  never  had  a  word  of  quarrel),  appeals  to  my 
pity  if  any  anger  was  rising.  .  .  .  The  Pamphlets  are  all  as 
bad  as  need  be.  If  I  could  but  get  my  meaning  explained  at  all, 
I  should  care  little  in  what  style  it  was.  But  my  state  of  health 
and  heart  is  highly  unfavourable.  Nay,  worst  of  aU,  a  kind  of  stony 
indifferetioe  is  spreading  over  me.  I  am  getting  weary  of  suffer- 
ing, feel  as  if  I  could  sit  down  in  it  and  say,  '  Well,  then,  I  shall 
soon  die  at  any  rate.'  Truly  all  human  things,  fames,  promotions, 
pleasures,  prosperities,  seem  to  me  inexpressibly  contemptible  at 
times. 

The  second  pamphlet,  on  ^  Model  Prisonfi,'  was  as  savage 
as  the  first.  Society,  oonscious  at  heart  that  it  was  itself 
iinjnst,  and  did  not  mean  to  mend  itself,  was  developing 
out  of  its  uneasiness  a  universal  ^  Scoundrel  Protection ' 
sentiment.  Society  was  concluding  that  inequalities  of 
condition  were  inevitable ;  that  tliose  who  sufferod  under 
them,  and  rebelled,  oonld  not  fairly  be  punished,  but  were 
to  be  looked  npon  as  misguided  brethren  suffering  under 
mental  disorders,  to  be  cured  in  moral  hospitals,  called  by 
euphemism  Houses  of  Correction.  *  Pity  for  human 
calamity,'  the  pamphlet  said,  ^  was  very  beautiful,  but  the 
deep  oblivion  of  the  law  of  right  and  wrong,  the  indiscrim- 
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inate  mashing  up  of  right  and  wrong  into  a  patent  treacle, 
was  not  beautiful  at  all.' 

Wishing  to  see  the  system  at  work  with  his  own  eyes, 
Carljle  had  visited  the  Millbank  Penitentiary.  Ue  found 
1,200  prisoners,  ^notable  murderesses  among  them,'  in 
airy  apartments  of  perfect  cleanliness,  comfortably  warmed 
and  clothed,  Quietly,  and  not  too  severely,  picking  oakum ; 
their  diet,  bread,  soup,  meat,  all  superlatively  excellent. 
He  saw  a  literary  Chartist  rebel  in  a  private  court,  master 
of  his  own  time  and  spiritual  resources ;  and  he  felt  that 
^  he  himself,  so  left  with  paper,  ink,  and  all  taxes  and 
botherations  shut  out  from  him,  could  have  written  such  a 
book  as  no  reader  would  ever  get  from  him.'  He  looked 
at  felon  after  felon*  He  saw  ^  ape  faces,  imp  faces,  angry 
dog  faces,  heavy  sullen  ox  faces,  degraded  undeiioot  per- 
verse creatures,  sons  of  greedy  mutinous  darkness.'  To 
give  the  owners  of  such  faces  their  ^  due '  could  be  at- 
tempted only  where  there  was  an  effort  to  give  every  one 
his  due,  and  to  be  fair  all  round ;  and  as  this  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  ^  they  were  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  metliod 
of  love.'  ^Hopeless  for  evermore  such  a  project.'  And 
these  fine  hospitals  were  maintained  by  rates  levied  on 
the  honest  outside,  who  were  struggling  to  support  them- 
selves without  becoming  felons — 'rates  on  the  poor  ser- 
vants of  God  and  Her  Majesty,  who  were  still  trying  to  serve 
both,  to  boil  right  soup  for  tiie  Devil's  declared  elect' 

He  did  not  expect  that  his  pratests  would  be  attended 
to  then,  but  in  twenty  years  he  thought  there  might  be 
more  agreement  with  him.  This,  like  many  other  proph- 
ecies of  his,  has  proved  true.  We  hang  and  flog  now  with 
small  outcry  and  small  compunction.  But  the  ferocity 
with  which  he  struck  right  and  left  at  honoured  names, 
the  contempt  which  he  heaped  on  an  amiable,  if  not  a 
wise  experiment,  gave  an  impression  of  his  own  character 
as  false  as  it  was  unpleasant.    He  was  really  the  most  ten- 
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der-hearted  of  men.  His  savageness  was  but  affection 
turned  sour,  and  what  be  said  was  tbe  opposite  of  wbat  be 
did.  Many  a  time  I  bave  remonstrated  wlien  I  saw  bim 
give  a  sbilling  to  some  wreteb  with  *  Devil's  elect '  od  bis 
f  orebead.  '  No  doubt  be  is  a  son  of  Gebenna,'  Carlyle 
would  say;  '  but  you  can  see  it  is  very  low  water witb bim. 
Tbis  modem  life  hardens  our  hearts  more  than  it  should.' 

On  the  Pamphlets  rushed.  The  third  was  on  *  Down- 
ing Street  and  Modern  Government'  Lord  John  Kussell, 
I  remember,  plaintively  spoke  of  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  fourth  was  on  a  ^  New  Downing  Street,  such 
as  it  might  and  ought  to  become.'  The  fifth,  on  ^  Stump 
Oratory,'  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  set,  for  it 
touched  a  problem  of  moment  then,  and  now  every  day 
becoming  of  greater  moment ;  for  tbe  necessary  tendency 
of  Democracy  is  to  throw  the  power  of  the  State  into  the 
hands  of  eloquent  speakei^s,  and  eloquent  speakers  have 
never  since  the  world  began  been  wise  statesmen.  Car- 
1  jle  bad  not  read  Aristotle's  *  Politics,'  but  be  bad  arrived 
in  bis  own  road  at  Aristotle's  conclusions.  All  forms  of 
government,  Aristotle  says,  are  ruined  by  parasites  and 
flatterei*s.  The  parasite  of  the  monarch  is  the  favourite 
who  flatters  bis  vanity  and  bides  tbe  truth  from  hinu 
The  parasite  of  a  democracy  is  the  orator ;  tbe  people  are 
his  masters,  and  he  rules  by  pleasing  them.  He  dares  not 
tell  them  unpleasant  truths,  lest  he  lose  his  popularity ;  be 
must  call  their  passions  emotions  of  justice,  and  their 
prejudices  condusions  of  reason.  He  dares  not  look  facts 
in  the  face,  and  facts  prove  too  strong  for  him.  To  tbe 
end  of  his  life  Carlyle  thought  with  extreme  anxiety  on 
this  subject,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  had  more  to  say  about  it, 

I  need  not  follow  the  Pamphlets  in  detail.  There  were 
to  have  been  twelve  originally  ;  one,  I  think,  on  tbe  *  Ex- 
odus from  Houndsditch,'  for  be  occasionally  reproached 
himself  afterwards  for  over-reticence  on  that  subject.    He 
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was  not  likely  to  have  been  deterred  by  fear  of  giving 
ofFence.  But  the  arguments  against  speaking  out  about  it 
wei'e  always  as  present  with  him  as  the  arguments  for 
openness.  Perhaps  he  concluded,  on  the  whole,  that  tlie 
^ood  which  he  might  do  would  not  outbalance  the  pain  he 
would  inflict.  The  series,  at  any  rate,  ended  with  the 
eighth — upon  ^Jesuitism,'  a  word  to  which  he  gave  a 
wider  significance  than  technically  belongs  to  it.  England 
supposed  that  it  had  i*epndiated  sufficiently  Ignatius  Loyola 
and  the  Company  of  Jesus ;  but,  little  as  England  knew 
it,  Ignatius's  peculiar  doctrines  had  gone  into  its  heart, 
and  were  pouring  through  all  its  veins  and  arteries.  Jesu- 
itism to  Carlyle  was  the  deliberate  shutting  of  the  eyes  to 
truth ;  the  deliberate  insincerity  which,  if  persisted  in, 
becomes  itself  sincere.  You  choose  to  tell  a  lie  because, 
for  various  reasons,  it  is  convenient ;  you  defend  it  with 
argument — till  at  length  yon  are  given  over  to  believe  it 
— and  the  religious  side  of  your  mind  being  thus  penally 
paralysed ;  morality  becomes  talk  and  conscience  becomes 
emotion  ;  and  your  actual  life  has  no  authoritative  guide 
left  but  personal  selfishness.  Thus,  by  the  side  of  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  England  had  adopted  for  a  work- 
ing creed  Political  Economy,  which  is  the  contradictory  of 
Christianity,  imagining  that  it  could  believe  both  together. 
Christianity  tells  us  that  we  are  not  to  care  for  the  things 
of  the  earth.  Political  economy  is  concerned  with  nothing 
else.  Christianity  says  that  the  desire  to  make  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.  Political  economy  sa3's  that  the  more 
each  man  struggles  te  ^  make  money '  the  better  for  the 
commonwealth.  Christianity  says  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  magistrate  to  execute  justice  and  maintain  truth. 
Political  economy  (or  the  system  of  government  founded 
upon  it)  limits  'justice'  to  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  de- 
clares that  the  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  main- 
taining truth^  and  that  every  man  must  be  left  free  to 
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hold  his  own  opinions  apd  advance  his  own  interests  in 
any  way  that  he  pleases,  short  of  fraud  and  violence. 

Jesuitism,  or  the  art  of  finding  reasons  for  whatever  we 
wish  to  believe,  had  enabled  Englishmen  to  persuade 
themselves  that  both  these  theories  of  life  could  be  true  at 
tlie  same  tima  They  kept  one  for  Sundays,  the  other  for 
tlie  working  days ;  and  the  practical  moral  code  thus 
evolved,  Carlyle  throws  out  in  a  wild  freak  of  humour, 
comparable  only  to  the  memorable  epitaph  on  the  famous 
Baron  in  '  Sartor  Kesartus.'  It  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
his  imaginary  friend,  Sauerteig,  who  is  generally  responsi- 
ble for  every  extravagant  utterance. 

Pig  Philosophy. 

If  the  inestimable  talent  of  literature  should,  in  these  swift 
days  of  progress,  be  extended  to  the  brute  creation,  having  fairly 
taken  in  all  the  human,  so  that  swine  and  oxen  could  communicate 
to  us  on  paper  what  they  thought  of  the  universe,  then  might 
curious  results,  not  uninstructive  to  some  of  us,  ensue.  .  Suppos- 
ing swine  (I  mean  four-footed  swine)  of  sensibility  and  superior 
logical  parts  had  attained  such  culture,  and  could,  after  survey 
and  reflection,  jot  down  for  us  their  notion  of  the  universe  and  of 
their  interests  and  duties  there,  might  it  not  well  interest  a  dis- 
cerning public,  perhaps  in  unexpected  ways,  and  give  a  stimulus 
to  the  languishing  book  trade  ?  The  rotes  of  all  creatures,  it  is 
understood  at  present,  ought  to  be  had,  that  you  may  legislate  for 
them  with  better  insight  'How  can  you  govern  a  thing,*  say 
many,  *  without  first  asking  its  vote  ? '  Unless,  indeed,  you  already 
chance  to  know  its  vote,  and  even  something  more — namely,  what 
you  are  to  think  of  its  vote,  what  it  wants  by  its  vote,  and,  still 
more  important,  what  Nature  wants,  which  latter  at  the  end  of  the 
account  is  the  only  thing  that  will  be  got.  Pig  propositions  in  a 
vague  form  are  somewhat  as  follows : — 

1.  The  universe,  so  far  as  sane  conjecture  can  go,  is  an  immeas- 
urable swine's  trough,  consisting  of  solid  and  liquid  and  of  oth^ 
contrasts  and  kinds  ;  especially  consisting  of  attainable  and  unat- 
tainable, the  latter  in  immensely  greater  quantities  for  most  pigs. 

2.  Moral  evil  is  unattainability  of  pig's  wash ;  moral  good,  at- 
tainability of  ditto. 
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3.  What  is  Paradise  or  the  State  of  Innocence?  Paradise, 
called  also  State  of  Innocence,  Age  of  Gold,  and  other  names,  was 
(accoi'ding  to  pigs  of  weak  judgment)  unlimited  attainability  of 
pig's  wash ;  perfect  fulfilment  of  one's  wishes,  so  that  pigs* 
imagination  could  not  outrun  reality :  a  fable  and  an  impossi- 
bility, as  pigs  of  sense  now  see. 

4.  Define  the  whole  duty  of  pigs.  It  is  the  mission  of  universal 
pighood  to  diminish  the  quantity  ol  unattainable,  and  increase 
that  of  attainable.  All  knowledge  and  desire  and  effort  ought  to 
be  directed  thither,  and  thither  only.  Fig  science,  pig  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  have  this  one  aim.    It  is  the  whole  duty  of  pigs. 

5.  Fig  poetry  ought  to  consist  of  universal  recognition  of  the 
exoellenoe  of  pig's  wash  and  ground  barley,  and  the  felicity  of 
pigs  whose  trough  is  in  order,  and  who  have  had  enough. 
Hrum^^l 

6.  The  pig  knows  the  weather.  He  ought  to  look  out  what 
kind  of  weather  it  will  be. 

7.  Who  made  the  pig  ?    Unknown.    Perhaps  the  pork-butcher. 

8.  Have  you  Jaw  and  justice  in  Pigdom  ?  Pigs  of  observation 
have  discerned  that  there  is,  or  was  once  supposed  to  be,  a  thing 
called  justice.  Undeniably,  at  least  there  is  a  sentiment  in  pig 
nature  called  indignation,  revenge,  &c.,  &c.,  which,  if  one  pg 
provoke  another,  comes  out  in  a  more  or  less  destructive  manner ; 
hence  laws  are  necessary — amazing  quantities  of  laws.  For  quar- 
relling is  attended  with  loss  of  blood,  of  life — at  any  rate,  with 
frightful  effusion  of  the  general  stock  of  hog's  wash,  and  ruiD, 
tempoiury  ruin,  to  large  sections  of  the  imiversal  swine's  trough. 
Wherefore  let  justice  be  observed,  so  that  quarrelling  be  avoided. 

9.  What  is  justice?  Your  own  share  of  the  general  swine's 
trough  ;  not  any  portion  of  my  share. 

10.  But  what  is  '  my  share '  ?  Ah !  there,  in  fact,  lies  the  grand 
difficulty,  upon  which  pig  science,  meditating  this  long  while,  can 
settle  absolutely  nothing.  My  share  I  Hmmph  I  my  share  is,  on 
the  whole,  whi^ver  I  can  oontrive  to  get  without  being  hanged 
or  sent  to  the  hulks.  For  there  are  gibbets,  treadmills,  I  need 
not  tell  you,  and  rules  which  lawyers  have  prescribed. 

11.  Who  are  lawyers  ?  Servants  of  God,  appointed  revealers  of 
the  oracles  of  God,  who  read  off  to  us  from  day  to  day  what  is  the , 
eternal  commandment  of  €k>d  in  refei'ence  to  the  mutual  claims  of 
His  creatures  in  this  world. 

12.  Where  do  they  find  that  written  ?    In  Coke  upon  Littleton. 
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18.  Who  made  Coke  ?  Unknown.  The  maker  of  Coke's  wig  is 
discoyerable. 

What  became  of  Coke?     Died.     And  then?    Went    to    the 

undertakers.     Went  to  the But  we  must  pull  np.     Saner- 

teig*s  fierce  humour,  confounding  even  farther  in  his  haste  the 
four-footed  with  the  two-footed  animal,  rushes  into  wilder  and 
wilder  forms  of  satirical  torch-dancing,  and  threatens  to  end  in  a 
universal  Bape  of  the  Wigs,  which,  in  a  person  of  his  character, 
looks  ominous  and  dangerous.  Here,  for  example,  is  his  61st  prop- 
osition, as  he  calls  it : — 

51.  What  are  Bishops  ?    Overseers  of  souls. 

What  is  a  soul  ?    The  thing  that  keeps  the  body  alive. 

How  do  thej  oversee  that  ?  They  tie  on  a  kind  of  aprons,  pub- 
lish charges — I  believe  they  pray  dreadfully — macerate  themselves 
nearly  dead  with  continued  grief  that  they  cannot  in  the  least 
oversee  it. 

*  And  are  much  honoured  ? '    By  the  wise,  very  much. 

52.  <  Define  the  Church.'    I  had  rather  not 

*  Do  you  believe  in  a  future  state  ?  *    Yes,  surely. 

*  What  is  it  ? '    Heaven,  so  called. 

*  To  everybody  ? '    I  understand  so — hope  so.  • 
'  What  is  it  thought  to  be  ? '    Hrumph ! 

< No  Hell,  then,  at  all ? '    Hrumph! 

This  was  written  thirty-three  years  ago,  when  political 
economy  was  our  sovereign  political  scienca  As  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  political  power  has  changed,  the 
science  has  changed  along  with  it.  Statesmen  have  dis- 
covered that  laissez-faire^  though  doubtless  true  in  a 
better  state  of  existence,  is  inapplicable  to  our  imperfect 
planet.  They  have  attempted,  with  Irish  Land  Bills, 
&c.,  to  regulate«in  some  degree  the  distribution  of  tlie 
hog's  wash,  and  will  doubtless,  as  democracy  extends,  do 
more  in  that  direction.  But  when  the  Paujphlets  ap- 
peared, this  and  the  other  doctrines  enunciated  in  them 
were  received  with  astonished  indignation.  '  Cai'lyle 
taken  to  whisky '  was  the  popular  imprpssion ;  or  perhaps 
he  had  gone  mad.  *  Punch,'  the  most  friendly  to  him  of 
all  tlie  London  periodicals,  protested  affectionately.     The 
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delinqnent  was  brought  up  for  trial  before  him,  I  think 
for  injuring  his  reputation.  He  was  admonished,  but 
stood  impenitent,  and  even  'called  tlie  worthy  magisti'ate 
a  windbag  and  a  sham.'  I  suppose  it  was  Thackeray  who 
wrote  this,  or  some  other  kind  friend,  who  feared,  like 
Emerson,  *  that  the  world  would  tm^n  its  back  on  hiui.' 
He  was  under  no  illusion  himself  as  to  the  effect  which  he 
was  producing. 

To  John  Carfyle, 

April  29, 1850. 

The  barking  babble  of  the  world  oontinnes  in  regard  to  these 
Pamphlets,  hardly  any  wise  word  at  all  reaohing  me  in  reference 
to  them ;  bat  I  must  say  ont  my  say  in  one  shape  or  another,  and 
will,  if  Heaven  help  me,  not  minding  that  at  alL  The  world  is 
not  here  for  my  objects.  The  world  is  here  for  its  own ;  bat  let 
me  too  be  here  for  my  own.  No  human  word,  or  hardly  any,  once 
in  the  month,  is  uttered  to  me  by  any  fellow-mortal — ^a  state  of 
things  I  have  long  bewailed,  bat  learn  ever  better  to  endure,  and 
silently  draw  inferences  from. 

The  prettiest  personal  feature  during  the  appearance  of 
the  Pamphlets  was  a  small  excursion  for  ^a  day  in  the 
country,'  which  Carlyle  and  his  wife  made  together,  when 
the  seventh,  on  Hudson's  statue,  was  off  his  hands.  They 
went  by  rail  to  Richmond  on  a  bright  May  morning,  and 
thence  by  omnibus  to  Ham  Common,  where  they  strolled 
about  among  the  trees  and  the  gorse.  They  had  their 
luncheon  with  them  in  the  shape  of  a  packet  of  biscuits. 
They  bought  a  single  bottle  of  soda-water.  He  had  his 
cigar-case  and  a  match-box.  It  was  like  the  old  days  at 
Craigenputtock,  when,  after  an  article  was  finished,  they 
used  to  drive  off  together  in  tlie  ancient  ^g  for  a  holiday, 
with  the  tobacco-pipe  in  a  pocket  of  the  apron. 

The  last  Pamphlet  appeared  in  July. 

'  Latter-day  Pamphlets '  (he  says)  either  dead  or  else  abased  and 
execrated  by  all  mortals — non  flocci  facio,  comparatively  speaking. 
Had  a  letter  from  Emerson  explaining  that  I  was  quite  wrong  to 
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get  so  angry,  &o.  I  really  value  these  savage  ntteiunoes  of  mine 
at  notliing.  I  am  glad  only — and  this  is  an  inalienable  benefit — 
that  they  are  out  of  me.  Stump  orator,  Parliament,  Jesuitism, 
&c.,  were  and  are  a  real  deliverance  to  me. 

The  outcry,  curiously,  had  no  effect  on  the  sale  of 
Carlyle's  works.  He  had  a  certain  public,  slowly  grow- 
ing, which  bought  everything  that  he  published.  The 
praise  of  the  newspapers  never,  he  told  me,  sensibly  in- 
creased the  circulation ;  their  blame  never  sensibly  dimin- 
islied  it.  His  unknown  disciples  believed  in  him  as  a 
teacher  whom  they  were  to  learn  from,  not  to  criticise. 
Tliere  were  then  about  three  thousand  who  bought  his 
books.  Now,  who  can  say  how  many  there  are  ?  He,  for 
liiuiself,  had  delivered  Iiis  soul,  and  was  comparatively  at 
rest. 

I  am  not  so  heavy-laden  to-day  (he  writes,  when,  it  was  over)  as 
I  have  been  for  many  a  day.  I  have  money  enough  (no  beggai'Iy 
terrors  about  finance  now  at  all).  I  have  still  some  strength,  the 
chance  of  some  years  of  time.  If  I  be  true  to  myself,  how  can  the 
whole  posterity  of  Adam,  and  its  united  follies  and  miseries,  quite 
make  shipwreck  of  me  ? 

The  relief,  as  might  be  expected,  was  not  of  very  long 
continuance. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

A«D.  1850.    MT.  55-^6. 

Reaction  from  'Latter-day  Pamphlets' — ^Acquaintance  with  Sir 
Bobert  Feel^Dlnner  in  WhitehaU  Plaoe^Ball  at  Bath  House 
— ^Peel'a  death — ^Estimate  of  Peel's  character — ^Visit  to  South 
Wales — Savage  Landor — ^Merthyr  Tydvil — Scotsbrig  —  De- 
spondency— ^Visits  to  Keswick  and  Goniston — The  Grange — 
Return  to  London. 

In  the  intervals  between  Carljle's  larger  works,  a  dis- 
charge of  spiritual  bile  was  always  necessary.  Modern 
English  life,  and  the  opinions  popularly  current  among 
men,  were  a  constant  provocation  to  him.  The  one  object 
of  everyone  (a  very  few  chosen  souls  excepted)  seemed  to 
be  to  make  money,  and  with  money  increase  his  own  idle 
luzary.  The  talk  of  people,  whether  written  or  spoken, 
was  an  extravagant  and  nev^r-ceasing  laudation  of  an  age 
which  was  content  to  be  so  employed,  as  if  the  like  of  it 
had  never  been  seen  upon  earth  bef  ora.  The  thinkers  in 
their  closets,  the  politicians  on  platform  or  in  Parliament, 
i*eviews  and  magazines,  weekly  newspapers  and  dailies, 
sang  all  the  same  note,  that  diere  had  never  since  the 
world  began  been  a  time  when  the  English  part  of  man- 
kind had  been  happier  or  better  than  they  were  then. 
They  had  only  to  be  let  alone,  to  have  more  and  more 
liberty,  and  fix  their  eyes  steadily  on  ^  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  attainable  hog's  wash,'  and  there  would  be  such  a 
world  as  no  philosophy  had  ever  dreamt  of.  Something 
of  tliis  kind  really  was  the  prevalent  creed  thirty  yeai-s 
ago,  under  the  sadden  increase  of  wealth  which  set  in  with 
Vol.  IV.— 8 
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railways  and  free  trade ;  and  to  Carljle  it  appeared  a  false 
creed  throaghout,  from  principle  to  inference.  In  liis 
judgment  the  common  weal  of  men  and  nations  depended 
on  their  characters ;  and  the  road  which  we  had  to  travel, 
if  we  were  to  make  a  good  end,  was  the  same  as  the  Chris- 
tian pilgrim  had  travelled  on  his  way  to  the  Celestial  City, 
no  primrose  path  thither  having  been  yet  made  by  God 
or  man.  The  ansterer  virtues — manliness,  thiif t,  simplicity, 
self-denial — were  dispensed  with  in  the  boasted  progress. 
There  was  no  demand  for  these,  no  need  of  them.  The 
heaven  aspired  after  was  enjoyment,  and  the  passport 
thither  was  only  money.  Let  there  be  only  money  enough, 
and  the  gate  lay  open.  He  could  not  believe  this  doctrine. 
He  abhorred  it  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul.  Such  a  heaven 
was  no  heaven  for  a  mam,.  The  boasted  prosperity  would 
sooner  or  later  be  overtaken  by  *  Grod's  judgment'  Espe- 
cially he  was  angry  when  he  saw  men  to  whom  nature  had 
given  talents  lending  themselves  to  this  accursed  per- 
suasion ;  statesmen,  theologians,  philosophers  composedly 
swimming  with  the  stream,  careless  of  truth,  or  with  no 
longer  any  measure  of  truth  except  their  own  advantage. 
Some  who  had  eyes  were  afraid  to  open  them ;  others, 
and  the  most,  had  deliberately  extinguished  their  eyes. 
They  used  their  faculties  only  to  dress  the  popular  theories 
in  plausible  language,  and  were  carried  away  by  their  own 
eloquence,  till  they  actually  believed  what  they  were  say- 
ing. Respect  for  fact  they  had  none.  Fact  to  them  was 
the  view  of  things  conventionally  received,  or  what  tlie 
world  and  they  together  agreed  to  admit. 

That  the  facts  either  of  religion  or  politics  were  not  such 
as  bishops  and  statesmen  represented  them  to  be,  was 
frightfully  evident  to  Carlyle,  and  he  could  not  be  silent 
if  he  wished.  Thus,  after  he  had  written  the  '  French 
Revolution,'  *  Chartism '  had  to  come  out  of  him,  and 
^Past  and  Present^'  before  he  could  settle  to  ^Cromwdl.' 
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*  Cromwell '  done,  the  fierce  acid  had  accumulated  again 
and  had  been  discharged  in  the  *  Latter-day  Pamphlets ' — 
discharged,  however,  still  imperfectly,  for  his  whole  soul 
was  loaded  witli  bilious  indignation.  Many  an  evening, 
about  this  time,  I  heard  him  flinging  off  the  matter  in- 
tended for  the  rest  df  the  series  which  had  been  left  un- 
written, pouring  out,  for  hours  together,  a  torrent  of 
sulphurous  denunciation.  !No  one  could  check  him.  If 
anyone  tried  contradiction,  the  cataract  rose  against  the 
obstacle  till  it  rushed  over  it  and  drowned  it  But,  in 
general,  his  listeners  sate  silent.  The  imagery,  his  wild 
play  of  humour,  the  immense  knowledge  always  evident  in 
the  grotesque  forms  which  it  assumed,  were  in  themselves 
80  dazzling  and  so  entertaining,  tliat  we  lost  the  use  of  our 
own  faculties  till  it  was  over.  ^  lie  did  not  like  making 
these  displays,  and  avoided  them  when  he  eonld ;  but  he 
was  easily  provoked,  and  when  excited  could  not  restrain 
himself.  Whether  he  expected  to  make  converts  by  the 
Pamphlets,  I  cannot  say.  His  sentences,  perhaps,  fell  here 
and  there  like  seeds,  and  grew  to  something  in  minds  that 
could  receive  them.  In  the  general  hostility,  he  was  ex- 
periencing the  invariable  fate  of  all  men  who  see  what  is 
coming  before  those  who  are  about  them  see  it ;  and  he 
lived  to  see  most  of  the  unpalatable  doctrines  which  the 
Pamphlets  contained  verified  by  painful  experience  and 
practically  acted  on. 

In  the  midst  of  the  storm  which  he  had  raised,  he  was 
surprised  agi'eeably  by  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  lie  had  liked  Peel  ever  since  he  had  met 
him  at  Lord  Ashburton^s.  Peel,  who  had  read  his  books, 
had  been  struck  equally  with  him,  and  wished  to  know 
more  of  him.  The  dinner  was  in  the  second  week  of 
May.  The  ostensible  object  was  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
between  Carlyle  and  Prescott.  The  account  of  it  is  in  his 
Journal. 
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There  was  a  great  partj,  Prescott,  Milman,  Barry  (architect), 
Lord  Mahon,  Shell,  Qibson  (sculptor),  Cubitt  (builder),  &c.,  &c. 
About  Prescott  I  cared  little,  and  indeed,  there  or  elsewhere,  did 
not  speak  with  him  at  all ;  but  what  I  noted  of  Feel  I  will  now  put 
down.  I  was  the  second  that  entered  the  big  drawing-room,  a 
picture  gallery  as  weU,  which-looks  out  oyer  the  Thames  (White- 
hall Gardens,  second  house  to  the  eastward  of  Montague  Houfse), 
commands  Westminster  Bridge  too,  with  its  wrecked  parapets  (old 
Westminster  Bridge),  and  the  new  Parliament  Houses,  being,  I 
fancy,  of  semicircular  figure  in  that  part  and  projecting  into  the 
shore  of  the  river.  Old  Cubitt,  a  hoaty,  modest,  sensible-looking 
man,  was  alone  with  Peel  when  I  entered.  My  reception  was 
abundantly  cordiaL  Talk  went  on  about  the  New  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  impossibility  or  difficulty  of  hearing  in  them — 
others  entering,  Milman  &c.,  joined  in  it  as  I  had  done.  Sir  Robert, 
in  his  mild  kindly  voice,  talked  of  the  difficulties  architects  had  in 
making  out  that  part  of  their  problem.  Nobody  then  knew  how  it 
was  to  be  done :  filling  of  a  room  with  people  sometimes  made  it 
audible  (witness  his  own  experience  at  Glasgow  in  the  OoUege 
Bector*s  time,  which  he  briefly  mentioned  to  us),  sometimes  it  had 
been  managed  by  hanging  up  cloth  curtains  &c.  Joseph  Hume, 
reporting  from  certain  Edinburgh  mathematicians,  had  stated  that 
the  best  big  room  for  being  heard  in,  that  was  known  in  England, 
was  a  Quakers'  meeting-house  near  Cheltenham.  I  have  forgot 
the  precise  place. 

People  now  came  in  thick  and  rapid.  I  went  about  the  gallery 
with  those  already  come,  and  saw  little  more  of  Sir  Robert  then. 
I  remember  in  presenting  Bany  to  Prescott  he  said  with  kindly 
emphasis,  *  I  have  wished  to  show  you  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished men  :  allow  me  to  introduce,'  &c,  Barry  had  been  getting 
rebuked  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  those  very  days  or  hours, 
and  had  been  defended  there  by  Sir  Robert.  Barry,  when  I 
looked  at  him,  did  not  turn  out  by  any  means  such  a  fool  as  his 
pepper-box  architecture  would  have  led  one  to  guess — on  the  con- 
trary, a  broad  solid  man  with  much  ingenuity  and  even  delicacy 
of  expression,  who  had  well  employed  his  sixty  years  or  so  of  life 
in  looking  out  for  himself,  and  had  unhappily  f6und  pepper-box 
architecture  his  Goshen!  From  the  distance  I  did  not  dislike 
him  at  all.  Panizzi,  even  Scribe,  came  to  the  dinner,  no  ladies 
there  ;  nothing  but  two  sons  of  Peel,  one  at  each  end,  he  himself 
in  the  middle  about  opposite  to  where  I  sate  ;  Mahon  on  his  left 
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hand,  on  his  light  Van  de  Wejer  (Belgian  ambassador) ;  not  a 
creature  there  for  whom  I  cared  one  penny,  except  Peel  himself. 
Dinner  sumptuons  and  excellently  served,  but  I  should  think 
rather  wearisome  to  everybody,  as  it  certainly  was  to  me.  After 
all  the  servants  but  the  bntler  were  gone,  we  began  to  hear  a  Ht- 
tle  of  Peel's  qniet  talk  across  the  table,  unimportant,  distinguished 
by  its  sense  of  the  ludicrous  shining  through  a  strong  official  ra- 
tionality  and  even  seriousness  of  temper.  Distracted  address  of  a 
letter  from  somebody  to  Queen  Victoria  :  '  The  most  noble  George 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  Knight  and  Baronet,'  or  something 
like  that.  A  man  had  once  written  to  Peel  himself,  while  secre- 
tary, Hhat  he  was  weaiy  of  life,  that  if  any  gentleman  wanted  for 
his  park-woods  a  hermit,  he,  &c.,'  all  which  was  yery  pretty  and 
human  as  Peel  gave  it  us.  In  rising  we  had  some  question  about 
the  pictures  in  his  dining-room,  which  are  Wilkie's  (odious)  John 
Knox  at  the  entrance  end,  and  at  the  opposite  three>  or  perhaps 
four,  all  by  Beynolds ;  Dr.  Johnson,  original  of  the  engravings 
one  sees ;  Reynolds  himself  by  his  own  pencil,  and  two,  or  per- 
haps three,  other  pictures.  Doubts  rising  about  who  some  lady 
portrait  was,  I  went  to  the  window  and  asked  Sir  Bobert  himself, 
who  turned  with  alacrity  and  talked  to  us  about  that  and  the  rest. 
The  hand  in  Johnson's  portrait  brought  an  anecdote  from  him 
about  Wilkie  and  it  at  Drayton.  Peel  spread  his  own  hand  over 
it,  an  inch  or  two  off,  to  illustrate  or  enforce— as  fine  a  man's  hand 
as  I  remember  to  have  seen,  strong,  delicate,  and  scrupulously 
clean.  Upstairs,  most  of  the  people  having  soon  gone,  he  showed 
us  his  volumes  of  autographs — Mirabeau,  Johnson,  Byron,  Scott, 
and  many  English  kings  and  officialities  :  excellent  cheerful  talk 
and  description ;  human,  but  official  in  all  things.  Then,  with  a 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  dismissal ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
(mirum  /),  insisting  on  it,  took  me  home  in  his  carriage. 

Carlyle  had  probably  encountered  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
before,  at  the  Ashbnrtons' ;  but  this  meeting  at  Sir  Hob- 
ert  Peel's  was  the  beginning  of  an  intimacy  which  grew 
up  between  these  singnlarly  oppoaite  men,  who,  in  spite 
of  differencea,  discovered  that  they  thought,  at  bottom,  on 
serious  subjects,  very  much  alike.  Tlie  Bishop  once  told 
me  he  considered  Carlyle  a  most  eminently  religious  man. 
^  Ah,  Sam ! '  said  Carlyle  to  me  one  day,  Uie  is  a  very 
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clever  fellow  ;  I  do  not  hate  him  near  as  much  as  I  fear  I 
ought  to  do.' 

Once  again,  a  few  days  later,  Carlyle  met  Peel  at  a  din- 
ner at  Bath  House — ^  a  real  statesman '  as  he  now  dis- 
cerned him  to  be.  ^He  was  fresh  and  hearty,  with 
delicate,  gentle,  yet  frank  manners ;  a  kindly  man.  His 
reserve  as  to  all  great  or  public  matters  sits  him  quite 
naturally  and  enhances  your  respect — a  warm  sense  of 
fun,  really  of  genuine  broad  drollery,  looks  through  him  ; 
the  hopef ullest  feature  I  could  clearly  see  in  this  last  in- 
terview or  the  other.  At  tea  he  talked  to  us  readily,  on 
slight  hint  from  me,  about  Byron  (Birron  he  called  him) 
and  their  old  school-days :  kindly  reminiscences,  agreeable 
to  hear  at  first  hand,  though  nothing  new  in  them  to  us.' 

At  Bath  House  also,  this  season,  Carlyle  was  to  meet 
(though  without  an  introduction)  a  man  whom  he  regarded 
with  freer  admiration  than  he  had  leaiiit  to  feel  even  for 
Peel.  He  was  tempted  to  a  ball  there,  the  first  and  last 
occasion  oh  which  he  was  ever  present  at  such  a  scene. 
He  was  anxious  to  see  the  tiling  for  once,  and  he  saw 
along  with  it  the  hero  of  Waterloo. 

Joumcd, 

June  25,  1850. — Last  night  at  a  grand  ball  at  Bath  House,  the 
only  ball  of  any  description  I  ever  saw.  From  five  to  seven  hun- 
dred select  aristocracy ;  the  lights,  decorations,  houseroom  and 
arrangements  perfect  (I  suppose) ;  the  whole  thing  worth  having 
seen  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Of  the  many  women,  only  a  few  wero 
to  be  called  beautiful.  I  remember  the  languid,  careless,  slow  air 
with  which  the  elderly  peeresses  came  into  the  room  and  there- 
after lounged  about.  A  ttiss  L  (a  general's  daughter)  was  the 
prettiest  I  remember  of  the  sckdnen  Kindem.  Lord  Londondeny 
looked  sad,  foolish,  and  surly.  His  Marohionees,  onoe  a  beauty 
you  could  see,  had  the  finest  diamonds  of  the  party,  Jane  tells  me^ 
Lord  and  Lady  Lovelace,  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  thickset  farmer- 
looking  man,  ronnd  steel-grey  head  with  bald  crown.  HcU  Nichts 
zu  bedeuten.  Anglesea,  fine-looking  old  man  trailing  his  cork  leg, 
shows  better  on  horseback.    American  Lawrence-  (minister  hei«), 
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broad,  bnrlj,  eneigeticaUj  sagaoiotis-lookiDg,  a  man  of  sixtywith 
long  gi-ey  hair  swirled  round  tbe  bald  parts  of  his  big  Lead ; 
frightful  American  lady,  his  wife,  d,  la  Cushman;  chin  like  a 
powder-horn,  sallow,  parchment  complexion,  very  tall,  very  lean, 
expression  thrift — in  all  senses  of  the  word.  *  Thrift,  Horatio.* 
Prescott,  and  the  other  Americans  there,  not  beautiful  any  of  them. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  figure  preysent  was  the  old  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  appeared  between  twelve  and  one,  and  slowly 
glided  through  the  rooms — truly  a  beautiful  old  man  ;  I  had  never 
seen  till  now  how  beautiful,  and  what  an  expression  of  graceful 
simplicity,  veracity,  and  nobleness  there  is  about  the  old  hero 
when  you  see  him  close  at  hand.  His  very  size  had  hitherto  de- 
ceived me.  He  is  a  shortish  slightish  figure,  about  five  feet  eight, 
of  good  breadth  however,  and  all  muscle  or  bone.  His  legs,  I 
think,  must  be  the  short  part  of  him,  for  certainly  on  horseback  I 
have*  always  taken  him  to  be  tall.  Eyes  beautiful  light  blue,  full 
of  mild  valour,  with  infinitely  more  faculty  and  geniality  than  I 
had  fancied  before ;  the  face  wholly  gentle,  wise,  valiant,  and 
venerable.  The  voice  too,  as  I  again  heard,  is  '  aquiline '  clear, 
perfectly  equable — uncracked,  that  is — and  perhaps  almost  musi- 
cal,  but  essentially  tenor,  or  almost  treble  voice — eighty-two,  I  un- 
derstand. He  glided  slowly  along,  slightly  saluting  this  and  that 
other,  clear,  clean,  fresh  as  this  Jui&e  evening  itself,  till  the  silver 
buckle  of  his  stock  vanished  into  the  door  of  the  next  room,  and  I 
saw  him  no  more.  Except  Dr.  Chalmers,  I  have  not  for  many 
years  seen  so  beautiful  an  old  man. 

In  his  early  Radical  days,  Carlyle  had  spoken  scornfully, 
as  nsnal;  of  Feel  and  Wellington,  not  distinguishing  them ' 
from  the  herd  of  average  politicians.  He  was  learning  to 
know  them  better,  to  recognise  better,  perhaps,  how  great 
a  man  must  essentially  be  who  can  accomplish  anything' 
good  under  the  existing  limitations.  But  the  knowledge 
came  too  late  to  ripen  into  practical  acquaintance.  Wel- 
lington's sun  was  setting.  Peel  was  actually  gone  in  a  few 
weeks  from  the  dinner  at  Bath  Honse,  and  Wellington 
had  passed  that  singular  eulogy  upon  him  in  the  House  of 
Lords — singular,  but  most  instructive  commentary  on  the 
political  life  oi  oar  days^  as  if  Peel  waa  the  only  public 
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man^of  whom  sach  a  character  could  be  given.  ^  He  ]iad 
never  known  him  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood.'  In  the  in- 
terval, Carlyle  met  Peel  once  in  the  street.  He  lifted  his 
hat; 

the  only  time  (he  says)  we  had  ever  saluted,  owing  to  mutual 
basbf ulness  and  pride  of  humility,  I  do  believe.  Sir  Bobert,  with 
smiling  look,  extended  his  left  h«nd  and  coTdially  grasped  mine 
in  it,  with  a  '  How  ore  you  ? '  pleasant  to  think  of.  It  struck  me 
that  there  might  certainly  be  some  valuable  refonn  work  still  in 
Peel,  though  the  look  of  all  things,  his  own  strict  conservatism 
and  even  officiality  of  view,  and  still  more  the  oohus  of  objects  and 
persons  his  life  was  cast  amidst,  did  not  increase  my  hopes  of  a 
great  result.  But  he  seemed  happy  and  humane  and  hopeful,  still 
strong  and  fresh  to  look  upon.  Except  him,  there  was  nobody  I 
had  the  smallest  hope  in ;  and  what  he  'wouid  do,  which  seemed 
now  soon  to  be  tried,  was  always  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
coming  time  for  me.  I  had  an  authentic  regard  for  this  man  and 
a  wish  to  know  more  of  him — ^neai'ly  the  one  man  alive  of  whom  I 
could  say  so  much. 

The  last  great  English  statesman^the  last  great  consti- 
tutional statesman  perhapsjliat  England  will  ever  have — 
died  through  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the  middle  of  thia 
summer,  1850. 

"BSrom  JowmaL 

On  a  Saturday  evening,  bright  sunny  weather,  Jane  being  out 
at  Addisoombe  and  I  to  go  next  day,  29th  of  June  it  must  have 
been,  I  had  gone  up  PiccadiUy  between  fomr  and  five  p.m.,  and 
was  returning ;  half-past  six  when  I  got  to  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
Old  Marquis  of  Anglesey  was  riding  a  brisk  skittish  horse,  a  good 
way  down  Piccadilly,  just  ahead  of  me ;  he  entered  the  park  as  I 
passed,  his  horse  capering  among  the  carriages,  somewhat  to  my 
alarm,  not  to  his.  It  must  have  been  some  five  or  ten  minutes 
before  this,  that  Sir  Bobert  had  been  thrown  on  Oonstitution  Hill 
and  got  his  death-hurt.  I  did  not  hear  of  it  at  all  till  next  day  at 
Addiscombe,  when  the  anxiety,  which  I  had  hoped  was  exagger- 
ated, was  considerable  about  him.  To  this  hour,  it  is  impossible 
to  know  how  the  fall  took  place.  Peel  had  no  'fit/  I  think.  He 
was  a  poor  rider,  short  in  the  legs,  long  and  heavy  in  the  body. 
His  horse  took  hoik  to  learing  and  flinging  upits  heels,  says  a 
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witness.  He  oame  down,  it  upon  him,  collar-bone  broken.  It 
turned  ont  after  death  that  a  rib  had  been  bix>ken  (also),  driven  in 
upon  the  region  of  the  lungs  or  heai't.  It  had  been  enough.  On 
Monday  I  walked  up  to  some  club  to  get  the  bulletin,  which  pre- 
tended to  be  favourable.  We  went  then  to  the  house  itself,  saw 
caiTiages,  a  scattered  crowd  simmering  about,  learnt  nothing  fur- 
ther, but  came  home  in  hope.  Tuesday  morning,  2nd  of  July, 
'  Postman '  reported  '  a  bad  night ; '  uncertain  rumours  of  good 
and  evil  through  the  day.  (Buskin  &;c.  here  in  the  evening ;  good 
report  from  Aubrey  de  Yere,  about  11  p.m.)  I  had  still  an  obsti- 
nate hope.  Wednesday  morning  '  Postman '  reported  Sir  Robert 
Peel  died  last  night,  I  think  about  nine.  Ekeu  /  eheu  !  '  Great  ex- 
pressions of  national  sorrow,  reaUy  a  serious  expression  of  regret 
in  the  public ;  an  affectionate  appreciation  of  this  man  which  he 
himself  was  far  from  being  sure  of,  or  aware  of,  while  he  lived.  I 
myself  have  said  nothing  :  hardly  know  what  to  think — fee]  onlyf 
in  general  that  I  have  now  no  definite  hope  of  peaceable  improve-  i 
ment  for  this  cotmtry ;  that  the  one  statesman  we  had,  or  the  least  I 
similitude  of  a  statesman  so  far  as  I  know  or  can  guess,  is  sud- 1 
denly  snatched  away  from  us.  What  will  become  of  it?  God 
knows,  h.  peaceable  result  I  now  hardly  expect  for  this  huge  wen 
of  corruptions  and  diseases  and  miseries ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  wrigglings  and  strugglings  in  Parliament,  how  they 
now  do,  or  what  they  now  do  there,  have  become  mere  zero  to  me, 
tedious  as  a  tale  that  has  been  told.  Dr.  Foucart,  who  was  pres- 
ent, told  Farre,  Sir  Robert  was  frequently  insensible  ;  wandered, 
talking  about  his  watch,  about  getting  to  bed.  <  Let  us  light  the 
candles  and  go  to  bed.'  '  Have  you  wound  up  that  watch  ? '  &c. 
Never  alluded  to  his  hurt.  He  lay  all  the  while  in  that  dining- 
room,  made  them  take  off  his  bandages  as  intolerable,  would  not 
be  examined  or  manipulated  further ;  got  away  from  his  water- 
bed  ;  slept  eight  hours  upon  a  sofa,  the  only  sleep  he  had.  '  God 
bless  you  all ! '  he  said  in  a  faint  voice  to  his  children,  clear  and 
weak,  and  so  went  his  way.     Ti\os. 

Great  men  die,  like  little  men  ;  ^  there  is  no  difference,' 
and  the  world  goes  its  way  without  them.  Parliament 
was  to  '  wriggle  on '  with  no  longer  any  Peel  to  guide ; 
'  the  wen,'  as  Cobbett  called  London,  was  to  double  its  al- 
ready overgrown,  monstrous  bulk,  and  Carlyle  had  still 
thirty  years  before  him  to  watch  and  shudder  at  its  ex- 
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tending.  But  from  this  time  he  cared  little  about  con- 
temporary politics,  which  he  regarded  as  beating  the 
wind.  What  he  himself  was  next  to  do  was  a  problem  to 
him  which  he  did  not  see  hi^  way  through.  Some  time 
or  other  he  meant  to  write  a  ^  Life  of  Sterling,'  but  as 
yet  he  had  not  sufficient  composure.  Up  to  this  time  lie 
had  perhaps  some  hope  or  purpose  of  being  employed  ac- 
tively in  public  life.  All  idea  of  this  kind,  if  he  ever 
senousiy  entertained  it,  had  now  vanished.  As  a  writer 
of  books,  and  as  this  only,  he  was  to  make  his  mai*k  on 
his  genei-ation,  but  what  book  was  to  be  written  next  was 
entirely  vague  to  him.  The  house  in  Chelsea  requii-ed 
paint  and  whitewash  again — a  pi-ocess  which,  for  every- 
one's sake,  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  not  be  present 
to  witness.  His  friend,  Mr.  Eedwood,  again  invited  him 
to  South  Wales.  He  had  been  dreadfullv  *  bored '  there ; 
but  he  was  affected,  too,  by  Redwood's  loyal  attachment. 
He  agreed  to  go  to  him  for  a  week  or  two,  and  intended 
afterwards  to  make  his  way  into  Scotland. 

On  the  way  to  Cardiff,  he  spent  a  night  with  Savage 
Landor,  who  was  then  living  apart  from  his  family  in 
Bath. 

Landor  (he  wrote)  was  in  his  house,  in  a  fine  quiet  street  like  a 
New  Town  Edinburgh  one,  waiting  for  me,  attended  only  bj  a 
nice  Bologna  dog.  Dinner  not  far  from  ready ;  his  apartments  all 
hung  round  with  queer  old  Italian  pictures ;  the  very  doors  had 
pictures  on  them.  Dinner  was  elaborately  simple.  The  brave 
Landor  forced  me  to  talk  far  too  much,  and  we  did  very  near  a 
bottle  of  claret,  besides  two  glasses  of  sheny  ;  far  too  much  liquor 
and  excitement  for  a  poor  fellow  like  me.  However,  he  was  really 
stirring  company:  a  proud,  irascible,  trenchant,  yet  generous, 
veracious,  and  very  dignified  old  man ;  quite  a  ducal  or  royal  man 
in  the  temper  of  him  ;  reminded  me  something  of  old  Sterling,  ex- 
cept that  for  Irish  blarney  you  must  substitute  a  fund  of  Welsh 
choler.  He  left  me  to  go  smoking  along  the  streets  about  ten  at 
night,  he  himself  retiring  then,  having  walked  me  through  the 
Crescent,  Park,  &c.,  in  the  dusk  before.    Bath  is  decidedly  the 
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prettiest  town  in  all  England.  Nay,  Edinburgh  itself,  except  for 
the  sea  and  the  Grampians,  does  not  eqnal  it.  Begular,  but  by 
no  means  formal  streets,  all  clean,  all  quiet,  yet  not  dead,  winding 
up  in  picturesque,  lively  varieties  along  the  face  of  a  large,  broad 
sweep  of  woody  green  sandstone  hill,  with  large  outlook  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley ;  and  fine,  decent,  clean  people  saunter- 
ing about  it,  mostly  small  countiy  gentry,  I  was  told ;  '  live  here 
for  1,200/.  a  year,'  said  Landor. 

Mr.  Eedwood  was  no  longer  at  Llandoiigh,  but  had 
moved  to  Boverton,  a  place  at  no  great  distance.  Bover- 
ton  was  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  the  daily  bathe  could  be 
effected  without  difficulty.  The  cocks,  cuddies,  &c.,  were 
as  troublesome  as  usual,  though  perhaps  less  so  than  Car- 
lyle's  vivid  anathemas  on  the  poor  creatures  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  His  host  entertained  him  witli  more 
honour  that  he  would  have  paid  to  a  prince  or  an  arch- 
bishop, and  Carlyle  could  not  but  be  grateful. 

To  Jane  Welih  CktrfyU. 

Boyerton :  Ang.  12, 1850. 
Bedwood  is  friendliness  itself,  poor  fellow ;  discloses  a  great 
quantity  of  passive  intelligence  amid  his  .great  profundity  of  dul- 
ness  :  nay,  a  kind  of  humour  at  times,  and  certainly  excels  in  good 
temper  all  the  human  creatures  I  have  been  near  lately.  Several 
times  his  fussiness  sudjikerf/  have  brought  angry  growlings  out  of 
me,  and  spurts  of  fierce  impatience  which  he  has  taken  more  like 
an  angel  than  a  Welshman.  Perfection  of  temper !  And  his  pony 
is  very  swift  and  good,  and  his  household  is  hospitably  furnished, 
and  all  that  he  has  is  at  my  disposal.  On  the  whole  I  shall  hand- 
somely make  out  my  three  weeks,  and  hope  to  get  profit  from  it 
after  all. 

Carlyle  would  have  been  the  most  perfect  of  guide-book 
writers.  Nothing  escaped  his  observation  ;  and  he  never 
rested  till  he  had  learnt  all  that  could  be  known  about  any 
place  which  he  visited:  first  and  foremost,  the  meaning 
of  the  name  of  it,  if  it  was  uncommon  or  suggestive.  His 
daily  letters  to  Chelsea  were  full  of  descriptions  of  the 
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Lad  reached  Liverpool  without  misadventare.  He  had 
gone  on  board  late  in  the  evening.  The  night,  as  the  ves- 
sel ran  down  the  Mersey,  was  soft  and  beautiful.  He 
walked  and  smoked  for  an  hour  on  deck,  and  then  went 
in  search  of  his  sleeping-place. 

'  This  way  the  genii  cabin,  sir ! '  and  in  tmth  it  was  almost 
worth  a  little  voyage  to  see  snch  a  cabin  of  gents;  for  never  in  all 
my  travels  had  I  seen  the  like  before,  nor  probably  shall  again. 
The  little  crib  of  a  place  which  I  had  glanced  at  two  hours  before 
and  found  six  beds  in  had  now  developed  itself  by  hinge-shelves 
(which  in  the  day  were  parts  of  sofas)  and  iron  brackets  into  the 
practical  sleeping-place  of  at  least  sixteen  of  the  gent  species. 
There  they  all  lay,  my  crib  the  only  empty  one ;  a  pile  of  clothes 
up  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  all  round  it  gent  packed  on  gent,  few 
inches  between  the  nose  of  one  gent  and  the  nape  of  the  other 
gent*s  neck ;  not  a  particle  of  air,  all  orifices  closed.  Five  or  six 
of  said  gents  already  raging  and  snoring.  And  a  smell!  Ach 
Gott  /  I  suppose  it  must  resemble  that  of  the  slave-ships  in  the 
middle-passage.  It  was  positively  inunoral  to  think  of  sleeping  in 
such  a  receptacle  of  abominations. 

He  sought  the  deck  again;  bat  the  night  turned  to 
rain,  and  the  deck  of  a  steamer  in  wet  and  darkness  is  not 
delightful,  even  in  August.  Wlien  Jthe  vessel  reached  An- 
nan, and  '  he  was  flung  into  the  street,'  the  unfortunate 
'  Jonah '  could  but  address  a  silent  word  of  thanks  to  the 
Merciful  Power^  and  '  appeal  to  Goody  and  posterity.'  At 
Scotsbrig  he  could  do  as  he  liked — be  silent  from  morning 
till  night,  wander  about  alone  among  the  hills,  see  no  one, 
and  be  nursed  in  mind  and  body  by  the  kindest  bands  5^ 
but  he  was  out  of  order  in  one  as  well  as  the  other.  The 
reaction  after  the  Pamphlets  was  now  telling  upon  him. 
Very  strange,  very  characteristic,  is  the  account  which  he 
writes  of  his  condition. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Scotsbrig :  September  4, 1850. 
I  find  it  good  that  all  one's  ugly  thoughts — ^ugly  as  sin  and  Satan 
seyeral  of  them— should  come  uninterrupted  before  one  and  look 
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and  do  their  veiy  worst.  Many  things  tend  towards  settlement  in 
that  way,  and  silently  beginnings  of  arrangement  and  determina- 
tion show  themselves.  Why,  oh  !  why,  should  a  living  man  com- 
plain after  all?  We  get,  each  one  of  ns,  the  common  fortune,  with 
superficial  variations.  A  man  ought  to  know  that  he  is  noi  iU-used ; 
that  if  he  miss  the  thing  one  way  he  gets  it  in  another.  Your 
'  beautiful  blessings,'  I  have  them  not.  I  cannot  train  myself  by 
having  them.  Well,  then,  by  doing  without  them  I  can  train  my- 
self. It  is  there  that  I  go  ahead  of  you.  There,  too,  lie  prizes  if 
you  knew  it. 

September  6. 

Nothing  so  like  a  Sabbath  has  been  vouchsafed  to  me  for  many 
heavy  months  as  these  last  two  days  at  poor  Scotsbrig  are.  Let 
me  be  thankful  for  them.  They  were  very  necessary  to  me.  They 
will  open  my  heart  to  sad  and  affectionate  thoughts,  which  the  in- 
tolerable burden  of  my  own  mean  sufferings  has  stifled  for  a  long 
time.  I  do  nothing  here,  and  pretend  to  do  nothing  but  sit  silent 
in  the  middle  of  old  unutterable  reminiscences  and  poor  simple 

scenes  more  interesting  to  me  on  this  side  Hades ^    One  should 

be  content  to  admit  that  one  is  Nothing :  a  poor,  vainly  struggling 
soul,  yet  seen  with  pity  by  the  Eternal  Powers,  I  do  believe,  and 
whose  struggles  at  worst  are  bending  towards  their  close.  This 
puts  one  to  peace  when  nothing  else  can ;  and  the  beggarly  miser- 
ies of  the  mere  body  abating  a  little,  as  with  me  they  sensibly  do,  it 
is  strange  what  dark  curtains  drop  off  of  their  own  accord,  and  how 
the  promise  of  clearer  skies  again  visits  one.  These  last  three 
days  have  been  of  sui^passing  beauty — clear,  calm  September  days, 
the  sky  bright  and  blue,  with  fluctuating  masses  of  bright  clouds. 
The  hills  are  all  spotted  with  pure  light  and  pure  shade  ;  everj'- 
thing  of  the  liveliest  yellow  on  the  liveliest  green  in  this  lower 
region.  On  riding  up  from  the  Eirtlebridge  side  hitherward,  I 
could  not  but  admit  that  the  bright  scene,  with  Burnswark  and 
the  infinite  azure  behind  it,  was  one  of  the  loveliest  that  I  had 
anywhere  seen.  Toor  old  Annandale,  after  all !  ...  A  note 
to  Lady  Ashburton,  after  I  arrived  here,  brought  this  answer  yes- 
terday. Great  Gaudeamus  at  the  Grange,  it  would  seem.  Between 
life  thei'e  and  life  hei^e,  as  I  now  have  it,  it  must  be  admitted  there 
is  a  contrast  We  are  about  the  two  extremes  of  decent  human 
lodging,  and  I  know  which  answers  the  best  for  me.  Bemember 
me  generally  to  all  friends.    Good  souls  I    I  like  them  all  better 

>  Sootenod  apparently  imooinpleted. 
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than  perhftpe  they  would  snspect  from  my  grim  ways.  Sometimes 
it  has  struck  me,  Gould  not  I  coniimte  this  Sabbatic  period  in  a  room 
at  Graigenputtock,  perhaps  ?    Alas  I  alas ! 

The  evident  uncertainty  as  to  hie  futare  occupations 
which  appears  in  these  letters,  taken  with  what  he  told  uie 
of  his  thoughts  of  public  life  at  the  time  of  his  Pamphlets, 
confirms  mc  in  my  impression  that  he  had  nourished  some 
practical  hopes  from  those  Pamphlets,  and  had  imagined 
that  he  miglit  perhaps  be  himself  invited  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  some  of  the  changes  which  he  had  there  insisted 
on.  Such  hopes,  if  he  had  formed  them,  he  must  have 
seen  by  this  time  were  utterly  groundless.  Whatever  im- 
provements might  be  attempted,  no  statesman  would  ever 
call  on  him  to  take  part  in  the  process.  To  this,  which 
was  now  a  certainty,  he  had  to  endeavour  to  adjust  him- 
self ;  but  he  was  in  low  spirits — ^unusually  low,  even  for 
him.  He  filled  his  letters  with  anecdotes  of  misfortunes, 
miseries,  tragedies,  among  his  Annandale  neighbours, 
mocking  at  the  idea  that  this  world  was  made  for  happi- 
ness.   He  went  to  staj  with  his  sister  at  Dumfries. 

The  kindness  of  these  friends  (he  said),  their  very  kindness, 
works  me  misery  of  which  they  have  ng  idea.  In  the  gloom  of 
my  own  imagination  I  seem  to  myself  a  pitiable  man.  Last  night 
I  had,  in  spite  of  noises  and  confusions  many,  a  tolerable  sleep, 
most  welcome  to  me,  for  on  the  Monday  night  here  I  did  not  sleep 
at  all.  Yesterday  was  accordingly  a  day  !  My  poor  mother,  too, 
is  very  weak,  and  thefre  are  clothes  a-buying,  and  confusions  very 
many  ;  and  no  minute  can  I  be  left  alone  to  let  my  sad  thoughts 
settle  into  sad  composure,  but  every  minute  I  mugt  talk,  talk.  God 
help  me !  To  be  dead  altogether !  But  fie  t  fie  !  This  is  very 
weak,  and  I  am  but  a  spoony  to  write  so.  To-morrow  I  will  write 
to  you  more  deliberately.  I  had  no  idea  I  was  so  sick  of  heart 
and  had  made  such  progress  towards  age  and  steady  dispiritment. 
Alas  !  alas !  I  ought  to  be  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  and  laid  in  a 
locked  drawer  at  present.  I  can  stand  nothing.  I  am  really 
ashamed  of  the  figure  I  cut  among  creatures  in  the  ordinaiy 
human  situation.     One  couldn't  do  without  human  creatures  alto- 
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gether.  Oh  !  no.  But  at  present,  in  snch  moods  as  I  am  now  in^ 
it  were  such  an  inexpressible  saving  of  fret  and  botheration  and 
fntile  distress  if  they  would  but  let  me  alone.  Woe's  me !  Woe 
is  me! 

It  was  in  this  hnmoiir  that  Carlyle  read  '  Alton  Locke,' 
which  Kingsley  sent  him.  I  well  remember  the  gratifica- 
tion with  whicii  Kingsley  showed  me  his  approving  criti- 
cism ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  merit  of  that  book 
that  at  such  a  time  Carlyle  could  take  pleasure  in  it.  Little 
did  either  of  us  then  guess  in  what  a  depth  of  depression 
it  had  found  him.  The  cloud  lifted  after  a  while ;  but 
these  fits  when  they  came  were  entirely  disabling.  Bobust 
constitutional  strength,  which  is  half  of  it  insensibility, 
was  not  among  the  gifts  which  Nature  had  bestowed  on 
Carlyle.  His  strength  was  moral ;  it  lay  in  an  unalterable 
resolution  to  do  what  was  right  and  to  speak  what  was 
true — a  strength  nobly  sufficient  for  tlie  broad  direction  of 
his  life  and  intellect,  but  leaving  him  a  helpless  victim  of 
the  small  vexations  which  prey  like  mosquitoes  on  the 
nerves  of  unfortunate  men  of  genius.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
by  the  help  of  Providence,  his  irritations  neutralised  one 
another.  In  his  steady  thrift,  he  had  his  clothes  made  for 
him  in  Annandale,  the  cloth  bought  at  Dumfries  and 
made  up  by  an  Ecclefechan  tailor.  His  wardrobe  required 
refitting  before  his  return  to  London,  and  the  need  of  at- 
tending to  it  proved  an  antidote  to  his  present  miseries. 
After  relating  his  exertions  in  the  tailor  department^  he 
says  very  prettily : — 

Do  not  regret  these  contrivances  of  a  •  rude  age,'  dear  Goody 
mine.  They  are  still  useful  for  our  circumstances,  and  are  alwa^i^ 
beautiful,  as  human  virtue  is.  We  are  not  yet  rich^  mv  womai, 
nor  likely  ever  to  Tbe.  Devil  may  care  for  that  part  of  it !  Ko 
new  *  suit  of  virtues :  *  only  not  quite  so  tight  a  fit  as  the  old  one ; 
one  advantage  that,  undoubtedly.  But  Chapman^s  account  for  the 
Pamphlets  '  might  teach  us  moderation  i|  we  were  forgetting  our- 

>  The  outcry  stopped  the  sale  of  il^m  fof  W^l  n^on^hii  ^d  even  yean. 
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selves.  Snob  a  retnni  of  money  for  so  much  toil  and  endnrancc  of 
reproach,  and  other  things,  as  has  not  ul'ten  come  athwart  the 
Literary  Lion.  Devil  may  care  for  that,  too !  He  says  the  ao- 
oonnt  is  all  right.  He  will  pay  yon  yonr  bit  of  an  allowance  this 
week,  however.  And  so  let  him  and  his  trade  ledgers  go  their 
gates  ag^ain.  '  The  little  that  a  just  man  hath  is  more  and  better 
far,  &c.,'  said  the  old  Fsalmist,  a  most  true  and  comfortable  saying* 

Witl\  the  end  of  September  London  and  Cheyno  Row 
came  in  sight  again.  The  repairs  were  finished.  At 
Scotsbrig,  when  the  clothes  had  come  in,  he  fonnd  him- 
self 'a  distempered  human  soul  that  had  slept  ill,  and 
was  terribly  dadded  abont :  a  phenomenon  not  quite  nn- 
familiar  to  his  wife's  observation.'  He  had  thought  of  a 
trip^  to  lona  before  going  home,  but  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced.  A  short  visit  was  to  be  managed  to  his  friends 
in  Cumberland.  Then  he  would  hasten  back,  and  be  as 
amiable  as  he  could  when  he  arrived.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  in 
one  of  the  saddest  of  her  sad  letters,  had  regretted  that 
her  company  had  become  so  useless  to  him.*  'Oh!  he 
said,  '  if  you  could  but  cease  being  conscious  of  what  your 
company  is  to  me  !  The  consciousness  is  all  the  malady 
in  that.  Ah  me !  Ah  me  I  But  tli^t,  too,  will  mend  if 
it  pleases  God.' 

On  the  27th  of  September  he  parted  sorrowfully  from 
his  mother  at  Scotsbrig,  after  a  wild  midnight  walk  in 
wind  and  rain  the  evening  before.  Three  days  wei"e  given 
to  the  Speddings  at  Keswick,  and  thence,  on  pressing  in- 
vitation, he  went  to  the  Marshalls  at  Coniston,  where  he 
met  the  Tennysons,  then  lately  married.  Neither  of  these 
visits  brought  much  comfort.  Mr.  Spedding  had  gone 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  disapproving  the  '  Latter- 
day  Pamphlets.'  At  the  Marshalls'  he  was  prevented 
from  sleeping  by  '  poultry,  children,  and  flunkeys.' 

>  Letteri  and  MemorUiUy  voL  il,  p.  101 
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Ixyvtt  of  tiie  fnoitiresqne  is  here  (he  wrote  fromOon&ton).  Gorge- 
ous magnificence  mintts  quiet  or  any  sort  of  comfort  which  to  me, 
in  mj  exceptional  thin-skinned  thrice  morbid  condition,  were 
human,  I  had  to  run  away  abniptly  from  a  survey  of  certain 
sublime  rock-passes  and  pikes,  never  to  be  forgotten,  lest  the  post 
should  go  without  my  writing.  Here,  avoiding  lunch,  too,  and 
taking  a  solitary  pipe  instead,  1  end  for  this  day,  feeling  myself  to 
be,  of  all  men,  by  far  the  most  miserable,  like  that  old  Greek,  yet 
knowing  well  privately  that  it  is  not  so,  and  begging  pity  and 
pardon  from  poor  Goody,  whom  God  bless. 

lie  annonnced  that  he  could  not  stay,  that  h4  must 
leave  the  next  day,  &a  Every  attention  was  paid  him. 
Ilis  room  was  changed.  Not  a  sound  was  allowed  to 
disturb  him.  He  had  a  sound  sleep,  woke  ^to  find  a 
wonderful  alteration  in  himself,  with  the  sun  shining  over 
lakes  and  mountains ; '  and  then  he  thought  he  would 
stay  '  another  day  and  still  other  days '  if  he  were  asked. 
But  he  had  been  so  peremptory  that  his  host  thought  it 
uncourteous  to  press  him  further,  and  then  he  discovered 
that  he  was  not  wanted,  ^  nothing  but  the  name  of  him, 
which  was  already  got.'  Mr.  Marshall  himself  accom- 
panied liim  to  the  Windermere  station,  'forcing  him  to 
talk,  which  was  small  favour;'  and  tlie  express  train 
swept  him  back  to  London.  Men  of  genius  ai*e  '  kittle ' 
guests,  and,  of  all  such,  Carlyle  was  the  '  kittlest.' 

His  wife  was  at  the  Grange  when  he  reached  Cheyne 
Row.  There  was  no  one  to  receive  him  but  her  dog 
!Nero,  who  after  a  moment's  doubt  'barked  enthusiastic 
reception,'  and  the  cat,  '  who  sat  reflective,  without  sign 
of  the  smallest  emotion,  more  or  less.'  He  was  obliged  to 
Xero,  he  forgave  the  cat.  He  was  delighted  to  be  at 
lioine  again.  The  improvements  in  the  house  called  out 
his  enthusiastic  approbation.  '  Oh  Goody  1 '  he  exclaimed, 
'  incomparable  artist  Groody !  It  is  really  a  series  of  glad 
surprises ;  and  the  noble  grate  upstairs !  all  good  and  best. 
My  bonny  little  artistikin.    Beally  it  is  clever  and  wise  to 
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a  degree,  and  I  admit  it  is  pity  that  joa  were  not  here  to 
show  it  me  yourself.  But  I  shall  find  it  all  out  too. 
Thank  yon,  thank  you  a  thousand  times ! '  The  tossing 
and  whirling  seemed  even  more  unattractive  in  the  com- 
parison. 

But  I  Lave  done  with  it  (he  said),  and  with  the  astonishinglv 
admirable  lights  and  shadows  and  valleys  and  Langdale  pikes  and 
worship  of  the  picturesque  in  all  its  branches,  from  all  and  every 
of  which  for  the  future  '  Good  Lord  deliver  huz.'  Oh  my  poor 
Goody !  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  bom  a  person  of  sense,  even 
with  the  temper  of  a  rat-trap.  One  must  put  up  with  the  temper ; 
the  other  is  not  fol>e~put  up  with.  Alfred  looks  reaUy  improved, 
I  should  say ;  cheerful  in  what  he  {klks,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
future  less  detached  than  the  past  has  been.  A  g^od  sotd,  find  bim. 
where  or  how  situated  you  may.  Mrs.  Tennyson  lights  up  bright 
glittering  blue  eyes  when  you  speak  to  her ;  has  wit,  has  sense ; 
and  were  it  not  that  she  seems  so  very  delicate  in  health,  I  should 
augur  really  well  of  Tennyson's  adventure. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  distracted  at  his  return  in  her  own  ab« 
sence.  She  insisted  that  she  must  go  to  Iiim  at  once ;  but 
she  had  been  gaining  strength  at  the  Orange,  and  the 
Ashburtons  begged  her  to  stay  on.  Carlyle  urged  it  too. 
With  pretty  delicacy  he  said,  as  if  learning  a  lesson  from 
her  being  away,  ^  I  shall  know  better  than  ever  I  did  what 
the  comfort  to  me  is,  of  being  received  by  yon  when  I  ar* 
rive  worn  out,  and  you  welcome  me  with  your  old  smiles 
and  the  light  of  a  human  fii*e  and  a  human  home.'  As 
she  persisted  that  she  must '  go  back,  he  accepted  Lady 
Ashburton's  proposal  that  he  should  himself  join  his  wife 
for  a  week  or  two  before  finally  settling  in  for  the  winter ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  October  that  they  were 
together  again  m  their  own  home,  when  he  summed  np 
in  his  Journal  the  experiences  of  his  wanderings.  Savage 
Landor,  whom  he  calls  ^  a  proud,  indignant,  and  remarka- 
ble old  man,'  had  pleased  him  from  sympathy  of  discon- 
tent with  the  existing  order  of  things.    His  visit  to  poor 
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Mr.  Bedwood  be  describes  as  ^  dnlness  and  tbe  inanity  of 
worse  tban  solitnde.'  He  bad  left  Boverton  '  in  a  bu- 
monr  strangely  forlorn,  sad,  and  sickly  even  for  bim.'  He 
goes  on : — 

Four  weeks  at  Scotsbrig :  my  dear  old  mother,  much  broken 
since  I  had  last  seen  her,  was  a  perpetnal  source  of  sad  and,  as  it 
were,  sacred  emotion  to  me.  Sorrowful  mostly  and  disgpisting, 
and  even  degrading,  were  my  other  emotions.  God  help  me  I 
Much  physical  suffering.  Morality  sunk  down  with  me  almost 
to  zero  so  far  as  consciousness  went.  Surely  there  should  be  a 
hospital  for  poor  creatures  in  such  a  condition  as  mine.  But  let 
us  not  speak.  In  the  end  of  September  I  went  over  to  Cumber- 
land. T.  Spedding  limited  and  dull.  Off  to  Coniston  for  two 
days.  Scenery,  &c.  Obliged  to  steer  for  Chelsea  by  express  train, 
and  see  whether  in  my  home  was  any  rest  for  me.  Alas  1  not  there 
either.  Aniye  about  midnight :  my  wife  gone  down  to  the 
Grange.  Nothing  for  it  but  stoicism,  of  such  sort  as  one  had, 
once  more.  In  about  a  week  go  to  the  Grange  to  join  my  wife 
thera  Spend  ten  days  amid  miscellaneous  company  in  the  com- 
mon dyspeptic,  utterly  isolated,  and  contemptible  condition. 
Home  again  on  Saturday  gone  a  week ;  and  here  ever  since  at 
least  in  a  silent  state.  I  have  still  hopes  of  writing  another  book, 
heUer  perhaps  than  any  I  have  yet  done ;  but  in  all  other  respects 
this  seems  really  the  Nadir  of  my  fortunes  ;  and  in  hope,  desire, 
or  outlook,  so  far  as  common  mortal^  reckon  such,  I  never  was 
more  bankrupt.  Lonely,  shut  up  within  my  contemptible  and 
yet  not  deliberately  ignoble  self,  perhaps  there  never  was,  in  mod- 
em literary  or  other  history,  a  more  solitary  soul,  capable  of  any 
friendship  or  honest  relation  to  others.  For  the  rest  I  do  in  some 
measure  silently  defy  destiny,  and  try  to  look  with  steady  eye  into 
it,  not  hoping  from  it  (except  that  I  might  get  some  work  well 
done),  nor  fearing  it  for  the  remnant  of  my  time  here.  Latent 
pieties,  I  do  believe,  still  lie  in  me ;  deep  wells  of  sorrow,  rever- 
ence, and  affection  ;  but  alas  1  that  is  not  the  humour  at  present, 
and  my  utmost  prayer  is  that  I  might  deal  wisely  with  that  too, 
since  it  is  the  lot  of  me. 
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Beviews  of  the  Pamphlets — Oheyne  Bow — Party  at  tiie  Qrang< 
'  Life  of  Sterling ' — ^Reception  of  it — Coleridge  and  his  dis- 
ciples— Spiritnal  optics — Hyde  Park  Exhibition — ^A  month  at 
Malyem — Scotland — Trip  to  Paris  with  Lord  Ashbnrton. 

There  is  a  condition  familiar  to  men  of  letters,  and  I  snp- 
pose  to  artists  of  all  descriptions,  which  may  be  called  a 
moulting  state.  The  imagination,  exhausted  bv  long  efforts, 
sheds  its  feathers,  and  mind  and  body  remain  sick  and 
dispirited  till  they  grow  again.  Cai'lyle  was  thns  moult- 
ing after  the  '  Latter-day  Pamphlets.'  He  was  eager  to 
write,  but  his  ideas  were  shapeless.  His  wings  would  not 
lift  him.  He  was  chained  to  the  ground.  Unable  to  jwo- 
duce  anything,  he  began  to  read  voraciously ;  he  bought  a 
copy  of  the '  Annual  Blister ; '  he  worked  entirely  through 
it,  finding  there  *a  great  quantity  of  agreeable  and  not 
quite  useless  information.'  He  read  Sophocles  with  pro- 
found admiration.  His  friends  came  about  Cheyne  Row, 
eager  to  see  him  after  his  absence.  They  were  welcome 
in  a  sense,  but  ^  alas ! '  he  confessed,  ^  nobody  comes  whose 
talk  is  half  so  good  to  me  as  silence.  I  fly  out  of  the  way 
of  everybody,  and  would  much  rather  smoke  a  pipe  of 
wholesome  tobacco  than  talk  to  anyone  in  London  just 
now.  Nay,  their  talk  is  often  rather  an  ofFence  to  me,  and 
I  murmur  to  myself.  Why  open  one's  lips  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ? '  The  autumn  quarterlies  were  busy  upon  the 
Pauiphlets,  and  the  shrieking  tone  was  considerably  modi- 
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£ed.  A  review  of  them  by  Masson,  in  the  *  North  British,' 
distinctly  pleased  Carlyle.  A  review  in  the  *  Dublin '  he 
found  '  excellently  serious,'  and  conjectured  that  it  came 
from  some  Anglican  pervert  or  convert.  It  was  written,  I 
believe,  by  Dr.  Ward.  The  Catholics  naturally  found 
points  of  sympathy  in  so  scornful  a  denunciation  of  modern 
notions  about  liberty,  far  asunder  as  they  were.  He  and 
they  believed  alike  in  the  Divine  right  of  wisdom  to  gov- 
ern folly.  ^  The  wise  man's  eyes  were  in  his  head,  but  the 
fool  walked  in  darkness.'  This  article  provided  him  *  with 
interesting  reflections  for  a  day  or  two.'  But  books  were 
his  chief  resource  in  these  months.  A  paper  in  the  'An- 
nual Register '  set  him  reading  Wycherley's  comedies,  not 
with  satisfaction.  He  calls  them  a  combination  of  '  hu- 
man platitude  and  pravity '  seldom  equalled.  '  Faugh  ! ' 
he  said,  'I  shut  up  the  book  last  night,  having  actually 
worked  through  the  greater  part  of  it  with  real  abomina- 
tion.' '  Scaligerana '  was  far  better.  From  this  he  made 
many  extracts.  He  calls  it  the  most  curious  daguerreotype 
likeness  of  a  great  man's  loose  talk  that  he  had  ever  seen, 

alternating  between  French  and  Latin,  between  high  and  low,  be- 
tween thick  and  thin,  the  most  free  and  easy  shovelling  ont  of 
whatever  came  readiest  in  a  human  soul,  a  strange  dragglv-wick'd 
tallow  candle  lighted  in  the  belly  of  a  dark  dead  past,  a  sorcerer's 
dance  of  extinct  human  beings  and  things. 

At  intervals  he  thought  of  writing  something.  *  Ireland ' 
came  back  upon  hirn  occasionally  as  still  a  possibility.  A 
theory  of  education  on  the  plan  in  Goethe's  '  Wanderjahre' 
would  give  him  scope  to  say  something  not  wholly  useless. 
These  were  the  two  subjects  whidi  looked  least  contempt- 
ible. There  -was  English  history  too :  '  The  Conqueror,' 
'  Sir  Simon  de  Montfort,'  '  The  Battle  of  Towton.'  *  Biit 
what,'  he  asked  himself,  '  can  be  done  with  a  British 
Museum  under  fat  pedants,  with  a  world  so  sank  as  oars, 
and  alas!   with  a  SQui  so  sunk  and  subdued  to  its  ele- 
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ments  as  mine  seems  to  be  ?     Voyona^  voyons  !  au  moins 
taisons  nous! 

To  Margaret  CarlyU^  Scotsbrig, 

Chelsea :  Deoember  14, 1850. 
Jane  has  taken  no  cold  jet ;  goes  out  in  some  omnibus  when- 
ever the  day  is  not  quite  wretched.  I  hear  nothing  of  her  hurt,* 
aTid  I  believe  it  is  getting  well,  though  she  does  not  seem  to  like 
iLuy  speech  about  it.  I  am  myself  decidedly  better  than  when  X 
wrote  last — have,  in  fact,  nothing  wrong  about  me  except  an  in- 
cui*ably  squeamish  liver  and  stomach.  I  generally  go  out  for  an. 
hour's  walking  before  bed-time  ;  the  little  snaffle  of  a  messin  called 
Nero  commonly  goes  with  me,  runs  snuffling  into  every  hole,  or 
pirrs  about  at  my  side  like  a  little  glassy  rat,  and  returns  home 
the  joyfullest  and  dirtiest  little  dog  one  need  wish  to  see.  .  .  . 
'  No  Popery '  is  still  loud  enough  in  these  parts^  and  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  these  pasteboard  Cardinals  and  their  rotten  gar- 
ments will  be  packed  out  of  this  island  in  some  way.  UlUmtta 
crepitus  Diabolic  as  Beza  said  of  the  Jesuits. 

Journal, 

December  30,  1850.  —The  year  is  wearing  out ;  life  is  wearing 
out ;  and  I  can  get  to  no  work.  Me  miseruml  Of  courae  the  thing 
is  difficult,  most  things  are,  but  I  continually  fly  from  it  too,  and 
my  poor  days  pass  in  the  shabbiest,  wastefullest  manner.  Ballan- 
tyne,  Maccall,  and  John  Welsh  were  with  us  on  Christmas  Day  to 
dinner.  Last  night  Kingsley  and  Darwin.  Good  is  to  be  got  out 
of  no  creature.  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton — a  most  melancholy  inter- 
view of  her  seeking.  How  the  Furies  do  still  walk  this  earth,  and 
shake  their  '  dusky  glowing  torches '  on  men  and  women  I  Can 
do  nothing  with  the  poor  lady's  novel,  I  fear.  Yesterday  I  was 
clearing  myself  of  a  tangle  of  extraneous  letters,  &c.,  with  which 
/had  properly  nothing  to  do.  How  much  'love,*  'respect,'  'ad- 
miration,* &c.,  is  there  in  this  world  which  resembles  the  'love* 
of  dogs  for  a  dead  horse.  *  Fie  on*t !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden ; ' 
nv\  then  the  sluggard  of  a  gardener.  Awake  I  Wilt  thou  never 
awake,  then?' 

Notwithstanding  the  hopes  and  resolutions  which  Car- 
lylo  had  bronght  back  with  him  from  Scotland,  the  do- 
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xnestic  atmosphere  was  not  clear  ia  Gliejne  Row,  and  Lad  ! . 
not  been  clear  since  his  return.     Nothing  need  be  said 
about  this.     It  added  to  his  other  discomforts,  that  was 
all.     In  the  Journal  of  January  20,  thei*e  is  this  curious 
observation  :— 

It  is  man's  part  to  deal  with  Destiny,  who  is  known  to  be  inexo- 
rable. It  is  the  woman's  more  to  deal  with  the  man,  whom,  even 
in  impossible  cases,  she  always  thinks  capable  of  being  moved  by 
human  means ;  in  this  respect  a  harder,  at  least  a  less  dignified,  lot 
for  her. 

At  the  end  of  January  he  went  off  again  to  the  Grange, 
alone  this  time,  to  meet  an  interesting  party  there.  Thirl- 
wall,  Milnes,  the  Stanleys,  Sir  John  Simeon,  Trench,  then  ^ 
Dean  of  Westminster,  and  severaj  others.  He  might  have 
enjoyed  himself  if  his  spirits  had  been  in  better  order, 
'for,  thanks  to  the  Bishop,  the  conversation  was  a  thought 
more  solid  than  was  usual.'  One  evening  it  took  a  re- 
markable form,  and  as  lie  more  thari  once  de&ci*ibed  the 
scene  to  me,  I  quote  what  he  says  about  it  in  a  letter. 

Last  night  there  was  a  dnadf  ol  onslaught  made  on — what  shall 
I  say  ?  properly  the  Church — in  presence  of  Trench  and  the  Bishop. 
Trench  affected  to  be  very  busy  reading,  and  managed  extremely 
well.  The  Bishop  was  also  grand  and  rationally  manful,  intrin- 
sically agreeing  with  almost  everything  I  said.  Poor  Simeon,  a 
gentleman  in  search  of  a  religion,  sate  stupent  in  the  whirlpool  of 
heterodox  hail,  and  seemed  to  feel  if  his  head  were  on  his  shonl* 
ders.    This  is  an  extraordinary  epoch  of  the  world  with  a  witness. 

It  was  perhaps  as  an  effect  of  this  singular  piece  of  talk, 
at  any  rate  in  discharge  of  a  long-recognised  duty,  that 
Oarlyle,  on  returning  home,  set  at  once  about  his  long- 
meditated  life  of  John  Sterling.  To  leave  Sterling  any 
longer  as  an  anatomical  subject  for  the  religious  newspa* 
pers  was  treason  to  his  friend's  memory.  He  had  waited, 
partly  from  want  of  composure,  partly  that  the  dust  might 
settle  a  little ;  and  now,  having  leisure  on  his  hands,  and 
being  otherwise  in  the  right  mood,  he  i*e-read  Sterling's 
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lettei*6,  collected  information  from  surviving  relatives,  and 
without  difficulty — indeed,  with  entire  ease  and  rapidity-— 
he  produced  in  thi*ee  months  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  biography  in  tlie  English  langaage.  Uis  own 
mind  for  the  past  year  had  been  i-estless  and  agitated,  but 
no  restlessness  can  be  traced  in  the  ^  Life  of  Sterling.' 
The  scorn,  the  pride,  the  indignation  of  the  Pamphlets 
lies  hushed  down  under  a  stream  of  quiet  affection.  Tlic 
tone  is  calm  and  tender.  Here,  more  than  in  any  other 
of  the  rest  of  his  writings,  he  could  give  play,  without  a 
jaiTing  note,  to  the  gentlest  qualities  of  his  heart  and  in- 
tellect. It  was  necessary  for  him  to  express  hinaself  more 
plainly  than  he  had  hitherto  done  on  the  i-eceived  religious 
ci-eeds  ;  but  he  wrote  without  mockery,  without  exaspera- 
tion, as  if  his  angry  emotions  were  subdued  to  the  element 
inwhich  he  was  working.  A  friend's  grave  was  no  place 
for  theological  controversy,  and  though  he  allowed  his 
humour  free  play,  it  was  real  play,  nowhere  savagely  con- 
temptuous. Sterling's  life  had  been  a  short  one.  His 
history  was  rather  that  of  the  formation  of  a  beautiful 
character  than  of  accomplished  achievement ;  at  once  the 
most  difficult  to  delineate,  yet  the  most  instructive  if  de- 
lineated successfully.  The  aim  of  the  biographer  was  to 
lift  tlie  subject  beyond  the  sordid  element  of  religions  ex- 
asperations ;  yet  it  was  on  Sterling's  ^  religion,'  in  the  no- 
ble meaning  of  the  woi*d,  that  the  entire  interest  turned. 
Growing  to  manhood  in  an  atmosphere  of  Badicalism,  po- 
litical and  speculative.  Sterling  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  enthusiasts  of  European  revolution.  He  had  involved 
himself  in  a  movement  in  which  accident  only  prevented 
him  from  being  personally  engaged,  and  whic^  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  his  friends.  In  the  depression  which 
followed  he  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Coleridge. 
He  had  leaiiit  from  Coleridge  that  the  key  of  the  mystery 
of  the  universe  lay  after  all  with  the  Church  creed  rightly 
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nndei^etood)  and  that,  hy  an  intellectnal  legerdemain,  un- 
certainties could  be  converted  into  certainties.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  wonderful  transformation  was  to  be 
effected,  Carlyle  himself  had  heard  from  the  prophet's  own 
lips,  and  had  heard  without  conviction  when  Irving  long 
before  had  taken  him  to  Highgate  to  worship. 

To  the  young  and  ardent  mind,  instijict  with  pious  nobleness, 
jet  driven  to  tlie  grim  deserts  of  Bodicalism  for  a  faitli,  Coleridge's 
specnlations  had  a  charm  much  more  than  liteiaiy,  a  charm  almost 
religions  and  prophetia  The  constant  gist  of  his  discourse  was 
lamentation  over  the  sunk  condition  of  the  world,  which  he  rec- 
ognised to  be  given  up  to  atheism  and  mateiialism :  full  of  mere 
sordid  mis-beliefs,  mis-pursuits,  and  mis-results.  All  science  had 
become  mechanical,  the  science  not  of  men,  but  of  a  kind  of 
human  beavers.  Ohurches  themselves  had  died  away  into  a  god- 
'  less  mechanical  condition,  and  stood  there  as  mere  oases  of  articles, 
mere  forms  of  Churches,  like  the  dried  carcases  of  once  swift  camels 
which  you  find  left  withering  in  the  thirst  of  the  universal  desert — 
ghastly  portents  for  the  present,  beneficent  ships  of  the  desert  no 
more.  Men's  souls  were  blinded,  hebetated,  and  sunk  under  the 
influence  of  atheism  and  materialism,  and  Hume  and  Voltaire. 
The  world  for  the  present  was  an  extinct  world,  deserted  of  God 
and  incapable  of  well-doing  till  it  changed  its  heart  and  spirit. 
This,  I  think,  expressed  with  less  of  indignation  and  with  more  of 
long*di*awn  querulousness,  was  always  recognisable  as  the  ground 
tone,  which  truly  a  pious  young  heart,  driven  into  Radicalism  and! 
the  opposition  party,  could  not  but  recognise  as  a  too  sorrowful j^^ 
tiTith,  and  ask  the  oracle  with  all  earnestness,  'What  remedy, 
then  ? '  The  remedy,  though  Coleridge  himself  professed  to  see  it 
as  in  sunbeams,  could  not,  except  by  processes  unspeakably  diffi- 
cult, be  described  to  you  at  all.  On  the  whole,  these  dead 
Churches,  this  dead  English  Church  especially,  must  be  brought 
to  life  again.  Why  not  ?  It  was  not  dead.  The  soul  of  it  in  this 
parched-up  body  was  tragically  asleep  only.  Atheistic  philosophy 
was  true  on  its  side ;  and  Hume  and  Voltaire  could  on  their  own 
ground  speak  iiTefragably  for  themselves  against  any  Church.  But 
lift  the  Church  and  them  into  a  higher  sphere  of  argument,  they 
died  into  inanition.  The  Church  revivified  itself  into  pristine 
florid  vigour,  became  once  more  a  living  ship  of  the  desert,  and 
invincibly  bore  you  over  stock  and  stone.    But  how  ?  but  how  ? 


I 
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^/  Bj  attending  to  the  'reason'  of  man,  said  Coleridge,  and  duly 

j  chaining  np  the  'nnderstanding'  of  man.     The  Vemunfl  (reason) 
^  and  Verstand  (understanding)  of  the  Germans — ^it  all  tnmed  upon 

^'  I  these  if  yon  could  well  understand  them,  which  you  couldn't. 

For  the  rest,  Coleridge  had  on  the  anvil  yaiious  books,  especially 
was  about  to  write  one  giund  book  on  ike  Logos,  w^hich  would  help 
to  bridge  the  chasm  for  us.  So  much  appeared,  however : 
Churches,  though  proved  false  as  you  had  imagined,  were  still 
true  as  you  were  to  imagine.  Here  was  an  artist  who  would  bum 
you  up  an  old  C3:iurch,  root  and  branch,  and  then,  as  the  alchemist 
professed  to  do  with  organic  substances  in  general,  distil  you  an 
'  Astral  Spirit '  from  the  ashes,  which  was  the  very  image  of  the 
old  burnt  article,  its  airdi'awn  counterpart.  This  you  had,  or  might 
get,  and  draw  uses  from  if  you  could.  Wait  till  the  book  on  the 
Logos  was  done ;  alas  I  till  your  own  terrene  eyes,  blind  with 
conceit  and  the  dust  of  logic,  were  purged,  subtilized,  and 
spiritualized  into  the  sharpness  of  vision  requisite  for  disoemio^ 
such  an  *  O-m-m-mject.'  The  ingenuous  young  English  head  of 
those  days  stood  strangely  puzzled  by  such  revelations,  uncertain 
whether  it  was  getting  inspired  or  getting  infatuated  into  flat 
imbecility ;  and  strange  effulgence  of  new  day,  or  else  of  deeper 
meteoric  night,  coloured  the  horizon  of  the  future  for  it. 

Carlyle  for  himself  had  refused  to  follow  Coleridge 
into  these  airy  specnlatioiis.  He  for  one  dared  not  play 
with  truth,  and  he  regarded  this  metaphysical  conjuring 
as  cowardly  nnmauliness,  fatal  to  honesty  of  heart,  and 
useful  only  to  enable  cravens,  who  in  their  souls  knew 
better,  to  close  their  eyes  to  fact. 

What  the  light  of  your  mind  (he  sayd),  which  is  ^e  direct  in« 
spiration  of  the  Almighty,  pronounces  incredible,  that,  in  €k>d'B 
name,  leave  uncredited.  At  your  peril  do  not  try  believing  .that. 
No  subtlest  hocus  pocus  of  *  reason '  versus  '  understanding '  will 
avail  for  that  feat.  .  .  .  Only  in  the  world's  last  lethargy  can 
such  things  be  done  and  accounted  safe  and  pious.  •  .  .  '  Do 
you  think  the  living  God  is  a  buzzard  idol,  sternly  asks  Milton, 
*  that  you  dare  address  him  in  this  manner  ?  *  It  is  not  now  known, 
what  never  needed  proof  or  statement  before,  that  religion  is  not 
a  doubt — that  it  is  a  certainty,  or  else  a  mockery  and  horroui*; 
that  none  of  all  the  many  things  we  are  in  doubt  about  can  by  any 
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ftlohemy  be  made  a  '  religion  *  for  ns,  btit  are,  and  must  continue, 
a  baleful  quiet  or  unquiet  hypoorisy  for  us,  and  bring — salvation, 
do  we  fancy?  I  think  it  is  another  thing  they  will  bring,  and  are 
on  all  hands  visibly  bringing  this  long  while. 

He  held  stenily  to  what  his  conscience  told  him,  and  ( '^ 
would  not  listen  to  the  Coleridgean  siren.    But  many  did 
listen,  and  ran  npon  the  fatal  shore.    Intellectual  clergy- 
men especially,  who  had  been  troubled  in  their  minds, 
imagined  that  they  found  help  and  comfort  there.     If,  as 
they  had  been  told,  it  was  a  sin  to  disbelieve  the  Church's 
creed,  then  the  creed  itself  must  rest  on  something  beyond 
probability  and  the  balance  of  evidence.    Why  not,  then, 
on  Coleridge's  ^  reason '  ?    It  was  a  serious  thing  besides 
to  have  a  profession  to  which  they  were  co^imitted  for  the 
means  of  living,  and  which  the  law  forbade  them  to  change. 
Thus,  at  the  time  when  Carlyle  was  writing  this  book,  a ) 
whole  flight  of  clei'gy,  with  Frederick  Maurice  at  their   " 
head  and  Kingsley  foi*  lieutenant,  were  preaching  regenera*  . 
tion  on  Coleridge's  principles,  and  persuading  themselves  I 
that  *  the  sacred  river  could  run   backwards  after  all.* ) 
Sterling,  before  them,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  same 
illusion.    In  his  enthusiasm,  he  took  orders ;  a  few  months' 
experience  sufficed  to  show  so  true  an  intelligence  that  the 
Uighgate  philosophy  was  'bottled  moonshine;'  and  Car- 
lyle draws  the  picture  of  him,  not  like  Julius  Hare,  as  of 
*  a  vanquished  doubter,'  but  as  '  a  victorious  believer,'  reso- 
lutely shaking  himself  clear  of  artificial  spider-webs — 
holding  fast  with  all  his  powers  to  what  he  knew  to  be 
true  and  good,  and  living  for  that,  and  that  only. 

In  Sterling's  writings  and  actions  (says  Carlyle),  were  they  capa- 
Mo  of  being  well  read,  we  consider  that  there  is  for  all  true 
hearts,  and  especially  for  young  noble  seekers  and  strivers  towai'ds 
what  is  highest,  a  mirror,  in  which  some  shadow  of  themselves 
and  of  their  immeasurably  complex  arena  will  profitably  present 
itself.  Here,  also,  is  one  encompassed  and  struggling  even  as 
they  now  are.    This  man  also  had  said  to  himself,  not  in  Biaie 
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eateohism  words,  but  with  all  his  instincte,  and  the  questieii 
thrilled  in  every  nerve  of  him  and  pulsed  in  every  drop  of  his 
blood,  '  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  Behold  I  I,  too,  would 
live  and  work  as  beqeems  a  denizen  of  this  universe — a  child  of 
the  Highest  God !  By  what  means  is  a  noble  life  still  possible 
for  me  here  ?  Ye  heavens,  and  thou,  earth,  oh  how  ? '  The  his- 
tory of  this  long-continued  prayer  and  endeavour,  lasting  in  vari- 
ous figures  for  near  forty  years,  may  now,  and  for  some  time  com- 
ing, have  something  to  say  to  men.  Nay,  what  of  men  of  the 
world  ?  Here,  visible  to  myself  for  some  while,  was .  a  brilliant 
human  presence,  distinguishable,  honourable,  and  loveable  amid 
the  dim  common  populations,  among  the  million  little  beautiful 
once  more  a  beautiful  human  soul,  whom  I  among  others  recog^ 
nised  and  lovingly  walked  with  while  the  yeai-s  and  the  hours  were. 
Sitting  now  by  his  tomb  in  thoughtful  mood,  the  new  times  bring 
a  new  duty  to  me.  Why  wiite  the  life  of  Sterling  ?  I  imagine  I 
had  a  commission  higher  than  1;he  world's — the  dictate  of  Nature 
"herself  to  do  what  is  now  done.     Sic  prosit.^ 

*  Among  the  many  evidenoeA  of  Carlyle^B  interest  in  yomig  men  who  applied 
to  him  for  advice  and  giddanoe,  I  find  tho  followiDg;^letter,  written  at  the  tinae 

.at  which  he  was  engaged  on  the  *  Life  of  Sterling/  and  showing  that  no  ocoa- 
pation.  however  absorbing,  ooald  lead  him  to  n^lect  a  duty  which,  when  the 
occasion  offered,  he  always  regarded  as  sacred : — 

'  Chelsea :  Maroh  9,  185a 

*  My  good  yonng  friend, — ^I  am  much  obliged  by  the  regard  which  yon  en- 
tertain for  me,  and  do  not  blame  your  enthusiasm,  whish  well  enough  becomes 
your  young  yean.  If  my  books  teach  yon  anything,  don't  mind  in  the  leasfc 
whether  other  people  believe  it  or  not ;  but  do  you,  for  your  own  behoof,  lay 
it  to  heart  as  a  real  acquisition  you  have  made— more  properly,  as  a  real  mes- 
sage left  with  you,  which  you  must  set  about  fulfilling,  whatever  others  do. 
This  is  really  all  the  oounsel  I  can  give  you  about  what  you  read  in  my  books 
or  those  of  others :  practise  what  you  leam  there ;  instantly,  and  in  all  ways, 
begin  turning  the  belief  into  a  fact,  and  continue  at  that  till  you  get  more  and 
even  more  belief,  with  which  also  do  the  like.  It  is  idle  work  otherwise  to 
write  bodes  or  to  read  them.  And  be  not  surprised  that  ^^  people  have  no 
sympathy  with  you."  That  is  an  accompaniment  that  will  attend  yon  all 
your  days  if  you  mean  to  lead  an  earnest  life.  The  "  people  "  oould  not  save 
you  with  their  '*  sympathy,"  if  they  had  never  so  much  of  it  to  give.  A  man 
can  and  must  save  himself,  with  or  witliout  their  sympathy,  as  it  may  chance. 
And  may  all  good  be  with  you,  my  kind  young  friend,  and  a  heart  stout 
enough  for  this  adventure  you  are  upon  ;  that  is  the  best  good  of  alL 

*  I  remain,  yours  very  sinoerely,  '  T.  CAfiLrLB.* 

This  is  one  of  thousands  of  such  letters,  written  out  of  Oarlyle's  heart,  and 
preserved  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addi-eased  as  their  moat  precious  pos- 
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Something  of  tlie  high  purpose  whicli  Carlyle  aseigns 
to.Sterling  was  perhaps  reflected  from  himself,  as  with  a 
lover's  portrait  of  his  mistress;  yet  his  account  of  iiim  is 
essentially  as  true  as  it  is  affectionate.     Ue  did  not  give 
his  esteem  easily,  and  when  it  was  given  it  was  nobly  de- 
served.    I  well  remember  the  effect  which  the  book  pro- 
duced when  it  appeared.     He  himself  valued  it  little,  and 
even  doubted   whether  it  was   worth  publifehing.      As  at 
piece  of  literary  work  it  was  more  admired  than  anything;  ^ 
which  he  had  yet  written.     The  calmness  was  a  general  ^ 
surprise.     He  liad  a  tranquil  command  of  his  subject,  and 
his  ti-eatment  of  it  was  exquisitely  delicate.     He  was  no 
longer  censuring  the  world  as  a  prophet,  but  delighting  it 
as  an  artist.     The  secular  part  of  society  pardoned   the 
fierceness  with  which  he  had  trampled  on  them  for  so 
beautiful  an  evidence  of  the  tenderness  of  his  real  heart. 
The  religious  world  was  not  so  well  satisfied.     Anglicans,  i 
Protestants,  Catholics  had  hoped  from  '  Cromwell,' and 
even  from  the  Pamphlets,  that,  as  against  spiritual  Eadi-  ^ 
calism,  he  wonld  be  on  their  side.     They  found  themselves  ' 
entirely  mistaken.     '  Does  not  believe  in  us  either,  then  ? ' 
was  the  cry.     ^Not  one  of  the  religiones  licatCB  will  this 
man  acknowledge.'     Frederick  Maurice's  friends  were  the^ 
most  displeased  of  all.     The  irreverence  with  which  he 
had  treated  Coleridge  was  not  to  be  forgiven.     From  all 
tliat  section  of  Illuminati  who  had  hitherto  believed  them- 
selves his  admirers,  he  had  cut  himself  off  for  ever,  and,  as 
a  teacher,  he  was  left  without  disciples,  save  a  poor  hand- 
ful who  had  longed  for  such  an  utterance  from  him.     He 
himself  gathered  no  conscious  pleasure  from  what  he  had 
done.     *  A  poor  tatter  of  a  thing,'  he  called  it,  valuable 
onlv  as  an  honest  tribute  of  affection  to  a  lost  friend.     It 
was  so  always.     The  execution  of  all  his  work  fell  so  far 
short  of  his  intention  that  when  completed  it  seemed  to  be 
worth  Dothiqg. 


'^ 
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To  Margaret  Carlyle,  Scotshrig, 

Chelsea :  AprU  5,  185L 
I  told  the  Doctor  about  'John  SterHng's  Life,'  a  small,  insig^ 
nificant  book  or  pamphlet  I  have  been  writing.  The  booksellers 
got  it  away  from  me  the  other  morning,  to  see  how  mnch  there  im 
of  it,  in  the  first  place.  I  know  not  altogether  myself  whether  it  is 
worth  printing  or  not,  bnt  rather  think  that  will  be  the  end  of  it 
whether  or  not.  It  has  cost  little  trouble,  and  need  not  do  much 
ill,  if  it  do  no  great  amount  of  good.  .  .  .  Alas,  alas!  I  have 
so  many  things  still  to  write — ^immense  masses  of  things ;  and  the 
time  for  writing  them  gets  ever  shorter,  and,  as  it  seems,  the  com- 
posure, strength,  and  other  opportunity  less  and  less.  We  must 
do  what  we  can.  I  am  weak,  very  irritable,  too,  under  my  bits  of 
burdens,  and  bad  company  for  anybody,  and  shall  need  a  long 
spell  of  the  country  somewhere  if  I  can  get  it.  .  In  general,  I  feel 
as  if  it  would  be  very  good  for  me  to  be  covered  under  a  tub  wher- 
ever I  go,  or,  at  least,  set  to  work,  Uke  James  Aitkins'  half -mad 
friend,  '  at/  moMy  in  a  place  by  himgeV,'* 

Among  the  *  irritations '  was  a  portrait  which  had  been 
taken  of  hini  in  Annandale,  and  of  which  an  engraving 
was  now  sent  to  liim.  No  painter  ever  succeeded  with 
Oarlyle.  One  had  made  him  ^  like  a  flayed  horse ;'  of  the 
present  one  he  says  : — 

Three  months  ago solicited  me  to  sit  for  this  thing.  I  re- 
fused ;  she  entreated ;'  I  consented,  and  here  it  is.  No  more 
abominable  blotch,  without  one  feature  of  mine,  was  ever  called 
by  the  name  of  a  rational  man.  It  is  the  portrait  of  an  idiot  that 
has  taken  Glauber  salts  and  lost  his  eyesight.  We  bum  it  and 
forget  it.  N.B. — Never  again  consent  to  the  like ;  leani  generally 
to  say  *No.'  Ah !  could  I?  The  character  attached,  written  by 
some  young  man  unknown  to  me,  is  very  kind,  and  not  bad  at  alL 
To  the  fire  I     To  the  fire  I 

This  was  nothing.  The  real  uneasiness  was  over  *  the 
immense  masses  of  things '  on  which  ho  wanted  to  write, 
and  project  after  project  rose  and  faded  before  he  conld 
see  his  way.  The  '  Exodus  from  Hoiindsditch '  was  still 
one  of  them  ;  ought  he,  or  ought  he  not,  to  be  explicit  in 
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'  that  great  matter,  and  sketch  tiie  outlines  of  a  creed  which 
might  hereafter  be  sincerely  believed  ? 

*  Birth  of  a  cherry  *  in  the  spring  of  the  year  (he  writes) ;  birth 
of  a  planet  in  the  spring  of  the  aeons.  The  All  produces  them 
alike,  bnilds  them  together  out  of  its  floating  atoms,  out  of  its  in- 
finite opulences.  The  germ  of  an  idea  lies  behind  that.  Another 
'  spiritual  world,'  its  blaze  of  splendour  as  yet  all  veiled,  hangs 
struggling  behind  those  wrecks  and  dustHslouds — Hebrew,  Greek, 
&c.    When  will  it  be  bom  into  clearness  ? 

Again,  April,  1851 : — 

In  the  spiritual  world,  as  in  the  astronomical,  it  is  (he  earth  that 
turns  and  produces  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  In  all  manner 
of  senses  this  is  true ;  we  are  in  the  thick  of  the  confusion  attend- 
ant on  learing  this;  and  thus  all  is  at  present  so  chaotic  with  us. 
Let  this  stand  as  an  aphoristic  saying?  or  work  it  out  with  some 
lucidity  of  detail?  Most  true  it  is,  and  it*  forms  the  secret  of  the 
spiritual  epoch  we  are  in. 

Attempt  to  work  it  out  Carlyle  did  in  the  two  fragments 
on  ^Spiritual  Optics'  which  I  printed  in  the  second  volume  - 
of  his  early  life.  He  there  seems  to  say  that  something  of 
the  sort  was  expected  of  him,  and  even  obligatory  upon  j 
him.  But  either  he  felt  that  the  age  was  not  ripe,  or  he 
could  not  develop  the  idea  satisfactorily,  and  he  left  what 
he  had  written  to  mature  in  some  other  mind.  '  Few  men,' 
he  says  at  this  time,  '  were  ever  more  puzzled  to  find  their 
road  than*  I  am  just  now.  Be  silent  I  Look  and  seek  I ' 
His  test  of  progress — of  the  moral  worth  of  his  own  or 
any  other  age — was  the  men  tliat  it  produced.  He  ad- 
mired most  of  all  things  in  this  world  single-minded  and 
sincere  people,  who  believed  honestly  what  they  professed 
to  believe,  and  lived  it  out  in  their  actions.  Properly,  he 
admired  nothing  else,  and  his  special  genius  lay  in  depict- 
ing such  ages  and  persons.  The  ^  Cid,'  as  he  was  looking 
about  hiyn  for  subjects,  tempted  him  for  a  few  weeks.  The 
story  of  the  Cid  is  the  roughest,  truest,  most  genial  of  the 
epics  of  modem  Europe,  and  some  picture,  he  thought, 
Vol.  IV.— 5 
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plight  be  drawn  oat  of  it  of  the  straggle  of  Spanigh  chir* 
ah-y  with  the^Moslem.  He  i-ead  various  books — Miiller'fi, 
Southey's,  &c. — with  this  view,  but  he  found,  as  everyone 
else  has  found,  that  although  Buy  Diaz  in  the  poem  is  as 
real  as  Acliilles,  nothing  can  be  made  of  him  in  the  shape 
of  history.  Miiller  lie  found  '  stilting  and  affected,  walk- 
ing as  if  he  were  hsAf-skating  / '  other  learned  writers  osten- 
tatious and  windy.  '  On  the  whole,'  he  said,  ^  I  can  make 
less  of  the  Cid  than  I  expected,  and,  in  fact>,  cannot  get  any 
clear  face  view  of  him  at  all.'  Should  he  try  William  the 
Conqueror  and  the  Norsemen  ?  Tliis  seemed  mora  feasible, 
and  his  own  sympathies — his  own  heart  itself  was  Scandi- 
navian ;  all  the  virtues  we  possessed  he  believed  to  have 
come  to  us  out  of  our  Korse  ancestry.  But  this,  too,  faded, 
and  his  mind  wandered  from  thing  to  thing.* 

1  Had  Car^yle  tamed  his  mind  to  it,  he  would  have  been  a  great  philologist 
I  find  in  his  Note-book  at  this  period  a  remark  on  a  peculiarity  of  the  W"gii»V 
langaage  too  valuable  to  be  omitted  : — 

^  Did  I  mark  anywhere  the  absard  state  of  our  injlnitive  of  verbs  used  aa  a 
substantive  ?  Building  is  good.  Batir  eat  bon.  jBdiJicare  bonum  est.  Bauen 
i$t  gvt.  In  all  languages,  and  by  the  nature  of  speech  itself,  it  is  the  infin%- 
tioe  that  we  use  in  suoh  casea  How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  does  BngUsk 
alone  seem  to  give  us  the  present  participle  ?  Many  years  ago  I  perceived  the 
reason  to  be  this  :  Build  (the  verb)  was  antiently  Builden.  All  infinitivea,  as 
they  still  do  in  German,  ended  in  en  ;  our  beautiful  Lmdley  Murray,  alarmed 
at  a  mispronunciation  like  *^  Buildin',"  stuck  a  **  g  "  to  the  end  of  it,  and  ao 
here  we  are  with  one  of  the  most  perfect  solecisms  daily  in  onr'monthB — a  paar^ 
tioiple  where  a  participle  cannot  be.  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  specific 
appreciation  of  the  Ehiglish  as  compared  with  other  languages.  It  often  seema 
to  me,  though  with  many  intrineio  merits  and  lost  capabilities,  one  of  the 
most  barbarous  tongues  now  spoken  by  civilised  creatnres ;  a  language  chiefly 
adapted  for  invoices^  drill-sergeant  words  of  command,  and  suoh  like.  The 
dropping  of  the  "  g  *^  C^  ge  "  in  German)  from  our  preteritc'participles,  so  that 
participle  and  aorist,  except  by  position,  are  indistinguishable,  is  an  immense 
loss  of  resource ;  yonr  sentence  is  thus  foot-«hackled  to  an  amazing  extent. 
Other  losses,  virtual  loss  of  declension  (all  but  one  oase),  of  inflexion  (almost 
altogether) ;  these  also,  though  a  gain  of  speed  for  invoices,  drc,  are  a  sad  loss 
for  speech  or  writing,  and  shackle  you  very  sore.  Yet  Shakespeare  wro^^  in 
English.  Honour  the  Shakespeare  who  subdued  the  most  obstinate  material, 
and  made  it  melt  before  him.  What  will  become  of  finglish  ?  I  can  by  no 
means  predict  eternity  for  our  present  hidebound  dialect  of  Bnglish ;  but  there 
i»  .suoh  a  solid  note  of  worth  in  this  language,  and  it  is  spoken  by  such  a  inaltb> 
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A  new  cant  came  np  at  this  epoch  to  pnt  him  out  oi 
patience — Prince  Albert's  Grand  Indnstrial  Exhibition 
and  Palace  of  Aladdin  in  Hyde  Park,  a  temple  for  the 
consecration  of  commerce,  &c.,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  for  fugleman,  a  contrivance  which  was  to 
bring  in  a  new  era,  and  do  for  mankind  what  Christianity 
had  tried  and  failed  to  do.  For  snch  a  thing  as  this  Car- 
lyle  could  have  no  feeling  but  contempt. 

JournaL 

April  21, 1861. — Giystal  Palace — bless  the  mark ! — is  fast  getting 
ready,  and  bearded  figures  already  grow  frequent  on  the  streets ; 
'  all  nations '  crowding  to  us  with  their  so-called  industry  or  osten- 
tatious frothery.  All  the  loose  population  of  London  pours  itself 
every  holiday  into  Hyde  Park  round  this  strange  edifice.  Over  in 
Surrey  there  is  a  strange  agreeable  solitude  in  the  walks  one  has. 
My  mad  humour  is  urging  me  to  flight  from  this  monstrous  place 
— flight  'oyer  to  Denmark  to  learn  Norse/  for  example.  Every 
season  my  suffering  and  resistance  drives  me  on  to  some  such  mad 
project,  and  eveiy  season  it  fails.  *  I  can*t  get  out.*  There  was 
•certainly  no  element  ever  contrived  in  which  the  life  of  man  was 
rendered  more  barren  and  unwholesome  than  this  same.  Not  to 
.be  helped  at  present,  it  would  seem.  Heigho !  old  age  is  st^n  and 
sad,  but  not  unbeautiful  if  we  could  guide  it  wisely.  Try  to  keep 
a  little  piety  in  thy  heart;  in  spite  of  all  mad  contradictions, 
enough  to  drive  oneself  utterly  mad  if  one  had  no  patience,  try  to 
maintain  a  small  altar-flame  burning  there.    Eheu  I  eheu  ! 

May  8. — Cold  gray  weather.  All  the  world  busy  with  their  In- 
dustrial E^Lhibition.  I  am  sick,  very  sad,  and,  as  usual  for  a  long 
time  back,  not  able  to  get  on  with  anything.  My  silence  and 
isolation,  my  utter  loneliness  in  this  world,  is  complete.  Never  in 
my  life  did  I  feel  so  utterly  .windbound,  lame,  bewildered,  inca- 
pable of  stirring  from  the  spot  in  any  good  direction  whatever.  Da 
wdrgtUe  Rath  theuer;  and  not  even  an  attempt  towards  it  can  be 

tnde  of  important  human  creatures  just  now,  that  it  has  evidently  a  great  part 
to  play  yet,  and  will  enter  largely  into  the  speech  of  the  future,  when  all 
Europe  shall  gradually  have,  if  not  one  speech,  say  three : — 1.  Teutonic— ESng' 
lish  for  the  heart  of  it,  with  Danish,  German,  Dutch,  Aa  ;  2;  Roman — ^French 
the  head  element ;  and  8,  Sclavonio — Russian  the  ditto.  Those  will  be  grand 
timea,  Mn.  RigmaFole-*ob,  Jam  «a<iB  / 
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made.  The  human  beings  that  come  round  one  hare  the  effect 
generally  upon  me  of  beings  that  can  or  will  give  me  no  help  in 
this  my  extreme  need ;  and  that  ought  not  fco  be  so  unkind  as  to 
hinder  me  when  I  am  so  near  the  wall.  One  law  only  is  clear  to 
me :  Hold  thy  peace  !  Admit  not  into  thy  counsel  those  that  can- 
not have  any  business  there  ;  and,  with  shut  lips,  walk  on  the  best 
thou  with  thy  lamed  Umbs  canst,  and  not  a  word  more  here  or  else- 
where. 

Poor  '  human  beings  that  came  round  him.'  How  could 
they  help,  how  could  they  oifer  to  help  ?  They  came  to 
worship.  It  was  not  for  them  to  advise  or  encoui-age. 
He  was  their  teacher.  They  came  to  learn  of  him  and  re- 
ceive humbly  what  he  might  please  to  give  them — and  he 
himself  was  sick  and  moulting.  His  feverishly  active  in- 
tellect liad  no  fixed  employment,  and  the  mental  jiiices 
were  preying  upon  themselves.  When  summer  came,  and 
the  Exhibition  opened,  London  grew  intolerable.  The 
enthusiasm  for  this  new  patent  invention  to  regenerate  the 
human  race  was  altogether  too  much  for  him.  He  fled  to 
Malvern  for  the  water-cure,  and  became,  with  his  wife, 
for  a  few  weeks  the  guest  of  Dr.  Gully,  who,  long  years 
afterwards,  was  brought  back  so  terribly  to  his  remem- 
brance. After  long  wavering  he  was  beginning  seriously  to 
think  of  Frederick  the  Great  as  his  next  subject ;  if  not  a 
hero  to  his  mind,  yet  at  heart  a  man  who  had  played  a 
lofty  part  in  Europe  without  stooping  to  conventional 
cant.  With  Frederick  looming  before  him  he  went  to 
cool  his  fever  in  the  Malvern  waters.  The  disease  was  not 
in  his  body,  loudly  as  he  complained  of  it.  The  bathing, 
packing,  drinking  proved  useless — worse,  in  his  opinion, 
than  useless.  '  He  found  by  degrees  that  water,  taken  as 
medicine,  was  the  most  destructive  drug  he  had  ever  tried.' 
He  'had  paid  his  tax  to  contemporary  stupor.'  That  was 
all.  Gully  himself,  who  would  take  no  fees  from  him,  he 
had  not  disliked,  and  was  grateful  for  his  hospitality.  He 
stayed  a  month  in  all.     His  wife  went  to  her  friends  in 
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MancheBter;  he  hastened  to  hide  himself  in  Scotsbrig, 
full  of  gloom  and  heaviness,  and  totally  ont  of  health* 

In  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  wrote  to  him  after  they 
separated,  she  reprimanded  him  somewhat   sharply   for! 
having  come  to  her,  as  she  supposed,  for  a  parting  kiss,, 
with  a  lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  in  the  *  Letters  and'Y 
Memorials'  he  allowed  the  reproach  to  stand  without  ex-| 
planation.*    Evidently  she  had  resented  the  outrage  on 
the  spot,  and,  as  he  humbly  said,  'he  had  not  needed 
that  addition  to  make   his   lonely  journey    abundantly 
sombre.'    Yet  he  had  been  innocent  as  a  child. 

To  Jane  WeHih  Garlyley  Manchester, 

Sootsbrig,  September  4, 1851. 
That  of  the  cigar,  at  which  you  showed  so  much  offence,  not 
much  to  my  consolation  on  the  way  homewards,  was  an  attempt  on 
my  part  to  whisper  to  you  that  I  had  given  the  maid  half  a  crown, 
nothing  more  or  other,  as  I  am  a  living  sinner.  What  you,  in  your 
kind  assiduity,  were  aiming  at,  I  in  the  frightful,  hateful  whirl  of 
such  a  scene  had  not  in  the  least  noticed  or  surmised.  You  un- 
kind woman,  unfortunate  with  the  best  intentions,  to  send  me  off 
in  that  humour  with  such  a  viaticum  through  the  manufacturing 
districts !  I  thought  of  it  all  day ;  yet  vyiih  sorrow,  not  with  anger, 
if  you  will  believe  me. 

How  many  of  Carlyle's  imagined  delinquencies  in  this 
department  may  not  have  been  equally  explicable  1  Of 
late  years,  even  with  her  he  had  grown  shy  and  awkward ; 
meaning  always  well,  and  failing  in  manner  from  timidity. 
At  Scotsbrig  he  soothed  himself  with  the  *  Life  of  Chal- 
mers.' ^  An  excellent  Christian  man,'  he  said.  ^  About  as 
great  a  contrast  to  himself  in  all  ways  as  could  be  found 
in  these  epochs  under  the  same  sky.'  He  found  his  mother 
not  ill,  but  visibly  sinking.  She  had  divined  that  all  was 
not  as  well  in  Cheyne  Row  as  it  ought  to  be.  Why  had 
not  Mrs.  Carlyle  come  too,  to  see  her  before  she  died  ? 
She  said  over  and  over  again,  ^  I  wad  ha'  liked  well  to  see 

»  Vol  ii,  p.  11. 
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Janie  ance  mair.'  All  else  was  still  and  peacefnl.  The 
air,  the  home  faces,  the  honest,  old-fashioned  life,  did  for 
him  what  Malveni  and  Gully  conld  not  do.  The  noise  of 
the  outside  world  reached  him  only  as  an  echo,  and  he  was 
only  provoked  a  little  when  its  disturbances  came  into  his 
close  neighbourhood. 

Father  Gavazzi  (he  says,  in  a  letter  of  September  10)  is  going  to 
hai-angue  them  (at  Dumfries)  to-morrow  in  Italian,  which  one 
would  think  must  be  an  extremely  unprofitable  operation  for  all 
but  the  Padre  himself.  This  blockhead,  neyertheless,  is  actually 
making  quite  a  furai*e  at  Glasgow  and  all  over  the  west  ooontrr, 
such  is  the  anti-Popish  humour  of  the  people.  They  take  him  for 
a  kind  of  Italian  Knox  (God  help  them ! ),  and  one  ass,  whom  I 
« heard  the  bray  of  in  some  Glasgow  newspaper,  says,  '  He  strik- 
ingly reminds  yon  of  our  grand  hater  of  shams,  T.  Garlyle.'  Cer- 
tainly a  very  striking  resemblance  indeed !  Oh,  I  am  sick  of  the 
stupidity  of  mankind — a  servum  pecus.  I  had  no  idea  till  late 
times  what  a  bottomless  fund  of  darkness  there  is  in  the  human 
animal,  especially  when  congregated  in  masses,  and  set  to  build 
Crystal  Palaces,  &c.,  under  King  Cole,  Prince  Albert  and  Com- 
pany. The  profoundest  Orcus  or  belly  of  chaos  itself,  this  U  the 
emblem  of  them. 

Scotsbrig  lasted  three  weeks.  There  had  been  an  old 
arrangement  that  Carlyle  should  spend  a  few  days  at  Paris 
with  the  Ashbnitons.  Lord  and  Lady  Ashbnrton  wero 
now  there,  and  wrote  to  summon  him  to  join  them.  At 
such  a  command  the  effort  seemed  not  impossible.  He 
went  to  London,  joined  Browning  at  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  station,  and  the  same  evening  found  him  at 
Meurice's.  The  first  forty-eight  hours  were  tolerable: 
'nothing  to  do  except  amuse  himself,' which  he  thought 
could  be  borne  for  a  day  or  two.  Lord  Ashbnrton  of  course 
saw  everyone  that  was  worth  seeing.  '  Thiers  came  the 
second  afternoon  and  talked  immense  quantities  of  watery 
enough  vain  matter.'  *  Thiers  was  followed  by  two  other 
*  men  of  letters,'  '  one  Morimde,'  ^  one  Laborde,'  Nickts  zu 
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hedeuten.  The  third  and  fourth  nights  sleep  unfortunately 
failed,  with  the  usual  consequences.  Ue  grew  desperate, 
*'  found  that  he  had  made  a  fruitless  jump  into  a  Red  Sea 
of  mud.'  The  last  remains  of  his  patience  vanished  when 
Meriraee  dared  to  say  that  he  '  thought  Goethe  an  in- 
ferior French  apprentice.'  This  was  enough  of  literature. 
He  packed  his  bag  and  fled  home  to  Chelsea.  He  had 
better  have  stayed  out  his  time  at  Scotsbrig.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  recorded  his  Paris  adventures  in  his  Journal. 

Went  to  Paris  for  a  week,  travelling  with  the  Brownings,  and 
got  nothing  by  the  business  but  confusion,  pain,  disappointment ; 
total  (or  almost  total)  want  of  sleep ;  and,  in  fine,  returned  home 
by  express  train  and  Calais  packet  in  one  day ;  glad  beyond  all 
things,  and  almost  incredulous  of  the  fact,  to  find  myself  in  my 
own  bed  again,  in  my  own  poor  hut  again,  with  the  prospect  of  ar- 
rangements that  suited  me  a  little.  Saw  at  Paris,  besides  English 
people  of  high  name,  but  small  significance,  Thiers  several  times 
— not  expressly  visiting  me — a  lively  little  Provencal  figure,  not 
dislikeable,  very  far  from  estimable  in  any  sense  :  item,  M6rim6e— 
wooden  pedant,  not  without  conciseness,  pertinency,  and  a  certain 
sarcastic  insight — on  the  whole,  no  mortal  of  the  slightest  interest 
or  value  to  me.  To  be  at  the  trouble  of  speaking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage (so  ill)  with  such  people  on  such  topics  as  ours  was  a  per- 
petual burden  to  me.  Had  letters  to  some  others,  but  burnt  them. 
Found  some  interest  in  looking  over  the  physical  aspects  of  Paris 
again,  and  contrasting  it  and  myself  with  what  had  existed  twenty- 
six  years  before.  The  town  had  a  dirty  nnswept  look  still ;  other- 
wise was  much  changed  for  the  better.  Bide  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne with  Lord  Ashburton,  horses  swift  and  good,  furnished  by 
an  Englishman — nothing  else  worth  much — roads  all  in  dust- 
whirlwinds,  with  omnibuses  and  scrubby  vehicles  ;  the  Bois  itself 
nearly  solitary,  and  with  a  soft  sandy  riding-course;  otherwise 
dirty,  unkempt,  a  smack  of  the  sordid  grating  everywhere  on  one's 
ill-humour.  Articulate-speaking  France  was  altogether  without 
beauty  or  meaning  to  me  in  my  then  diseased  mood ;  but  I  saw 
traces  of  the  inarticulate,  industrial,  &c.,  being  the  true  France 
and  much  worthier. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A.D.  1861-2.    ^T.  56-57. 

Purpose  formed  to  write  on  Frederick  the  Great — The  author  of 
the  'Handbook  of  Spain' — Afflicting  -visitors — Studies  for 
*  Frederick ' — Visit  to  Linlathen — Proposed  tour  in  Qer- 
man  J — Rotterdam — The  Rhine — Bonn — Homburg— Frank- 
furt— ^Wartburg — Luther  reminiscences — ^Weimar — ^Berlin — 
Return  to  England. 

For  several  years  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  short 
interval  when  he  wrote  Sterling's  life,  Carljle  had  been 
growling  in  print  and  talk  over  all  manner  of  men  and 
>!  ,  things.  The  revolutions  of  1848  had  a^^vated  his 
I  natural  tendencies.  He  had  thought  ill  enough  before  of 
the  modern  methods  of  acting  and  thinking,  and  had  fore- 
seen that  no  good  would  come  of  them.  The  universal 
crash  of  European  society  had  confirmed  his  convictions, 
lie  saw  England  hurrying  on  to  a  similar  cata6tix)phe. 
He  had  lifted  up  his  voice  in  warning,  and  no  one  would 
listen  to  him,  and  he  was  irritated,  disappointed,  and  per- 
haps surprised  at  the  impotence  of  his  own  admonitions. 
To  go  on  with  them,  to  continue  railing  like  Timon,  was 
waste  of  time  and  breath ;  and  time  and  breath  had  been 
given  to  him  to  use  and  not  to  waste.  His  best  resource, 
he  knew,  was  to  engage  with  some  subject  large  enough 
and  difficult  enough  to  take  up  all  his  attention,  and  he 
had  fixed  at  last  on  Frederick  of  Prussia.  He  had  dis- 
cerned for  one  thing  that  Prussia,  in  those  days  of  totter- 
ing thrones,  was,  or  would  be,  the  centre  of  European 
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stability,  and  that  it  was  Frederick  who  had  made  Prussia 
what  she  was.     It  was  an  enormons  undertaking ;  noth- 
ing less  than  the  entire  history,  secular  and  spiritual,  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     He  was  not  one  of  those  easy 
writers  who  take  without  inquiry  the  accredited  histories, 
and  let  their  own  work  consist  in  hashing  and  seasoning 
and  flavouring.     He  never  stated  a  fact  without  having } 
himself  gone  to  the  original  authority  for  it,  knowing  ^ 
what  facts  suffer  in  the  cooking  process.     For  Carlyle  to 
write  a  book  on  Frederick  would  involve  the  reading  of  a 
mountain  of  books,  memoirs,  journals,  letters,  state  papers. 
The*  work  with   Cromwell  would  be  child's  play  to  it. 
He  would  have  to  travel  over  a  large  part  of  Germany,  to 
see  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  to  examine  battle-fields  and  the 
plans  of  campaigns.     He  would  have  to  make  a  special 
study,  entirely  new  to  him,  of  military  science  and  the  ai-t 
of  war ;  all  this  he  would  have  to  do,  and  do  it  thoroughly, 
for  he  never  went  into  any  work  by  halves.     He  was  now 
fifty-six  years  old,  and  might  well  pause  before  such  a 
plunge.     Frederick  himself,  too,  was  not  a  man  after  Car- 
lyle's  heart.     He  had  '  no  piety  '  like  Cromwell,  no  fiery 
convictions,  no  zeal  for  any  *  cause  of  God,'  real  or  im-  / 
agined.     He  lived  in  an  age  when  sincere  spiritual  helief  \ 
had  become  difficult,  if  not  impossible.     But  he  had  one' 
supreme  merit,  that  he  was  not  a  hypocrite  :  what  he  did 
not  feel  he  did  not  pretend  to  feel.     Of  cant — either  con-" 
scions  cant,  or  the  *  sincere  cant'  which  Carlyle  found  to 
be  so  loathsome  in  England — there  was  in  Frederick  ab- 
solutely none.     He  was  a  man  of  supreme  intellectual 
ability.     One  belief  he  had,  and  it  was  the  explanation  of' 
his  strength — a  belief  mfact%.     To  know  the  fact  always/' 
exactly  as  it  was,  and  to  make  his  actions  conform  to  it, 
was  the  first  condition  with  him ;   never  to  allow  facts 
to  be  concealed  from  himself,  or  distorted,  or  pleasantly    . 
flavoured  with  words  or  spurious  sentiments ;  and  there- 
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fore  Frederick,  if  not  a  religiotis  man,  was  a  true  man,  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  religious  man  that  Carlyle  beliered 
perhaps  to  be  in  these  days  possible.  lie  miglit  not  be 
true  in  the  sense  that  he  never  deceived  others.  Poli- 
ticians, with  a  large  stake  upon  the  board,  do  not  play 
Avith  their  cards  on  the  table.  But  he  never,  if  he  could 
help  it,  deceived  himself ;  never  hid  his  own  heart  fi'om 
hhnself  by  specious  phrases,  or  allowed  voluntary  halluci- 
nations to  blind  his  eyes,  and  thus  he  stood  out  an  excep- 
tional figure  in  the  modem  world.  "Whether  at  his  ago 
he  could  go  through  with  such  an  enterprise  was  still  nn- 
ceitain  to  him;  but  he  resolved  to  try,  and  on  coming 
back  from  Paris  sat  down  to  read  wliatever  would  come 
first  to  hand.  He  did  not  recover  his  good-humour. 
Lady  Ashburton  invited  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  spend  December 
with  her  at  the  Grange,  to  help  in  amusing  some  visitors. 
She  did  not  wish  to  go,  and  yet  hardly  dared  say  no.  She 
consulted  John  Carlyle. 

Heaven  knows  (she  wrote)  what  is  to  be  said  from  me  indiYidu- 
ally.  If  I  refuse  this  time,  she  will  quarrel  with  me  outright. 
That  is  her  way  ;  and  as  quarrelling  with  her  would  involve  also 
qxuurelling  with  Mr.  C.  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done  lightly.  I  wish 
I  knew  what  to  answer  for  the  best. 

Not  a  pleasant  position  for  a  wife,  but  she  made  the 
best  of  it  and  submitted.  She  went  to  the  Grange.  He 
stayed  behind  with  Jomini  and  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
patiently  reading,  attending  to  his  health,  dining  out,  see- 
ing his  friends,  and  at  least  endeavouring  to  recover  some 
sort  of  human  condition — even,  as  it  seems,  cleansing  the 
Cheyne  How  premises  with  his  own  hands. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carfyle,  at  the  Grange. 

Chelsea :  December  a»  1851. 
On  Saturday  last  in  the  morning  I  did  what  is  probably  my  ohiaf 
act  of  virtue  since  you  went ;  namely,  I  decided  not  to  widk,  but 
to  take  water  and  a  scrub-brush,  and  swash  into  some  degree  of 
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tolerabiHtj  thoee  greasy  clammy  flags  in  the  bock  area.  I  did  it 
without  rebnke  of  Anne.  I  said  she  couldn't  do  it  in  her  present 
state  of  illness ;  and  on  the  whole  proceeded,  and  found  it  decidedly 
hard  work  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Some  ten  or  twelve  pails 
of  water  with  vigorous  scrubbing  did,  however,  reduce  the  affair  to 
:  order,  whereupon  I  washed  myself  and  sat  down  to  breakfast  in 
victorious  peace.  'Dirt  shall  not  be  around  me,'  said  Cobbett,  *  so 
long  as  I  can  handle  a  broom.'  Our  weather  here  is  now  absolutely 
beautiful.  I  executed  a  deal  of  riding  yesterday,  and  after  near 
four  hours'  foot  and  horse  exercise  was  at  South  Place  little  after 
time.  '  Mutton  chop  with  Ford  ? '  *  There  waa  a  gitiud  dinner 
when  I  arrived  en  /rac,  Mrs.  Ford,  Lawrence,  and  the  girls  all 
dressed  like  tulips ;  Anthony  (Sterling)  himself  in  white  waistcoat, 
all  veiy  grand  indeed.  I  was  really  provoked,  but  said  nothing. 
Happily  I  was  clean  as  new  snow,  and  had  not  come  in  my  pilot 
jacket ;  and  in  short  I  could  not  help  it.  Ford,  though  a  man 
without  humour  or  any  gracefulness  or  loveability  of  character, 
is  not  the  worst  of  men  to  dine  with  at  all ;  has  abundance  of  au- 
thentic information — not  duller  than  Maoaulay's,  and  much  more 
oertain  and  more  social  too — and  talks  away  about  Spanish  wines, 
anecdotes,  and  things  of  Spain.  I  got  away  about  eleven,  not  quite 
ruined,  though  not  intending  to  go  back  soon. 

Daoeqiber  It. 

Do  but  think :  I  have  had  a  letter  from  that  bird-like,  semi- 
idiot  son  of  poor ,  thanking  me  for  the  mention  of  his  father 

in  '  Sterling,'  and  forwarding  for  my  judgment  a  plan  to  renovate 
suffering  society  I  a  big  printed  piece  with  MS.  annotations,  ac- 
companiments, &o. — an  association  to  do  it  all.  My  answer  was, 
in  brief,  '  A  pack  of  damned  nonsense,  you  unfortunate  fool  I ' 

December  13. 
Last  night,  just  as  tea  was  in  prospect,  and  the  hope  of  a  quiet, 
busy  evening  to  a  day  completely  lostf  enter,  with  a  loud  knock, 

poor leading  his  little  boy  ;  a  huge,  hairy,  good-humoured, 

stupid-looking  fellow  the  size  of  a  house  gable,  and  all  over  with 
hair,  except  a  little  patch  on  the  crown,  which  was  bald ;  the  boy 
noisy,  snappish,  and  inclined  to  be  of  himself  intolerable.     I  gave 

them  tea,  tried  to  talk.     Poor has  no  talent.    You  expect 

good-humoured  idiomatic  simplicity  at  least,  and  you  do  not  get 
even  that.     He  turns  like  a  door  on  a  hinge  from  every  kind  of 

'  Author  of  the  *  Handbook  of  Spain,'  and  parent  of  the  whole  handbook 
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opinion  or  assertion,  and  is  a  colossus  of  gossamer.  Thdy  bored 
me  to  death,  and  at  half-past  nine,  to  complete  the  matter,  Saffi  ■ 
enters.  Oh,  heavens !  the  whole  night,  like  the  day,  was  a  pain- 
ful wreck  for  the  rational  soul  of  man. 

Affiictions  would  come,  but  Carlyle's  essentially  kind 
heart  put  up  with  them.  He  had  to  secure  himself  more 
eflFeetnallj  before  he  could  make  progress  with  Frederick, 
which  still  hung  before  him  uncertain.  He  joined  his 
wife  at  the  Grange  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  stayed 
out  the  year  there. 

Journal* 

Janwxry^  1852.— Took  to  reading  about  Frederick  the  Great 
soon  after  my  return  from  Paris,  at  which  work,  with  little  definite 
prospect  or  even  object — ^for  I  am  grown  veiy  poor  in  hope  and 
resolution  now — ^I  still  continue.  Was  at  the  Grange  before  and 
till  New  Year's  Day,  three  weeks  in  all,  Jane  five  weeks — ^rode 
daily,  got  no  other  good — Lords  Lansdowne  and  Grey ;  Thack- 
eray, Macaulay,  Twisleton,  Clough,  a  huge  company  coming  and 
going.  Lonely  I,  solitary  almost  as  the  dead.  Infinitely  glad  to 
get  home  again  to  a  slighter  measure  of  dyspepsia,  inertia,  and 
other  heaTiness,  ineptitude,  and  gloom.  Keep  reading  Frederick. 
Precise,  exact,  copious,  dullest  of  men,  Archenholtz  (my  first  Ger- 
man book  near  thirty  years  ago),  Jomini,  Lloyd,  and  now  Freder- 
ick's own  writings.  I  make  slow  progress,  and  am  rery  sensible 
how  lame  I  now  am  in  such  things.  Hiype  is  what  I  now  want 
Hope  is  as  if  dead  within  me  for  most  jiart ;  which  makes  me  affect 
solitude  and  wish  much,  if  wishing  were  worth  aught,  that  I  had 
eren  one  serious  intelligent  man  to  take  counsel  with,  and  com- 
municate my  thoughts  to.  But  this  is  weak,  so  no  more  of  this ; 
know  what  the  inevitable  years  bave  brought  thee,  and  reconcile 
thyself  to  it.  An  unspeakable  grandeur  withal  sometimes  shines 
out  of  all  this,  like  eternal  light  across  the  scandalous  London 
fogs  of  time.  Patience !  courage  I  steady,  steady !  Sterling's 
Life  out,  and  even  second  edition  of  it — very  well  received  as  a 
piece  of  writing  and  portrait-painting.  Was  hedeuteCu  aber  ?  Re- 
ligious reviews,  I  believe,  are  in  a  terrible  humour  with  me  and  it. 
Don't  look  at  one  of  them.  Various  Joolish  letters  about  it. 
'Latter-day  Pamphlets'  have  turned  nine-tenths  of  the  world 

*  Friend  of  Mazzini ;  ex-triumnr  of  Rome. 
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dreadfully  against  me — und  das  auchy  vxjs  bedeutefs  ?    CSan  Freder- 
ick be  my  next  subject — or  what  ? 

Six  months  now  followed  of  steady  reading  and  excerpt- 
ing. He  went  out  little,  except  to  ride  in  the  afternoons, 
or  walk  at  midnight  when  the  day's  work  was  over.  A 
few  friends  were  admitted  occasionally  to  tea.  If  any 
called  before,  he  left  them  to  his  wife  and  refused  to  be 
disturbed.  I  was  tlien  living  m  Wales,  and  saw  and  heard 
nothing  of  him  except  in  some  rare  note.  In  the  Journal 
there  are  no  entries  of  consequence  except  the  character- 
istic one  of  April  1. 

Yon  talk  fondly  of  '  immortal  memory/-  &c.  Bnt  it  is  not  30. 
Oiir  memory  itself  can  only  hold  a  certain  quantity.  Thus  for 
eveiy  new  thing  that  we  remember,  there  must  some  old  thing  go 
out  of  the  mind ;  so  that  here,  too,  it  is  but  death  and  birth  in  the 
old  fashion,  though  on  a  wider  scale  and  with  sing^uLu*  difference 
in  the  longevities.  Longevities  run  from  3,000  years  or  more  to 
nine  days  or  less ;  but  otherwise  death  at  last  is  the  common 
doom.    * 

The  temper  does  not  seem  to  have  mudi  mended. 
There  were  small  ailments  and  the  usual  fretfulness  under 
them.  When  June  came  he  sent  his  mother  a  flourishing 
account  of  himself,  but  his  wife  added  a  sad-meny  post- 
script as  a  corrective : — 

Jane  5. 
It  is  quite  true  that  he  is  done  with  that  illness,  -and  might  liave 
been  done  with  it  much  sooner  if  he  had  treated  himself  with  or- 
dinary sense.    I  am  surprised  that  so  good  and  sensible  a  woman 
as  yourself  should  have  brought  up  her  son  so  badly  that  he 
should  not  know  what  patience  and  self-denial  mean — merely  ob- 
serving '  Thou'st  gey  ill  to  deal  wi'.'    G^y  ill  indeed,  and  always 
the  longer  the  worse.     When  he  was  ill  this  last  time,  he  said  to  ; 
Anne  (the  servant)  one  morning,  '  I  should  like  tea  for  breakfast 
this  morning,  hut  you  need  not  hurry,*    The  fact  was,  he  was  pur- 
posing to  wash  all  over  with  soap  and  water ;  but  Anne  didn't  ■ 
know  that,  and  thought  he  must  be  dangerously  ill,  that  he  should  , 
ever  have  thought  of  saying  you  neednU  hurry.    '  It  was  such  an 
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tmlikely  thing  for  the  maBter  to  say,  that  it  quite  made  my  flesh 
creep.'    You  see  the  kind  of  thing  we  still  go  on  with. 

He  had  decided  on  going  to  Germany  in  August.  Witli 
tlie  exception  of  the  yacht  trip  to  Ostend,  lie  had  never 
been  beyond  Paris.  Mrs.  Carlyle  liad  never  been  on  the 
Continent  at  all ;  and  the  plan  was  for  them  to  go  both 
together.  Kepairs  were  needed  in  the  hoase  again.  Ho 
was  anxious  to  complete  a  portion  of  his  reading  bef oi-e 
setting  out,  and  fancied  that  this  time  he  could  stay  and 
live  through  the  noise ;  but  the  workmen  when  they  came 
in  were  too  much  for  him.  She  undertook  to  remain 
and  superintend  as  usual.  He  had  to  fly  if  he  would  not 
be  driven  mad — fly  to  Scotland,  taking  his  books  with 
him ;  perhaps  to  his  friend  Mr.  Erskine. 

To '  Hiomas  ErsHne,  LinkUhen, 

GhelBea :  July  12, 1852w 
Dear  Mr.  Erskine, — I  foresee  that,  by  stress  of  weather  and  of 
other  evil  circumstances,  I  shall,  in  spite  of  my  reluctance  and  in* 
ertia,  be  driven  ont  of  this  shelter  of  mine — where  I  have  already- 
fled  into  the  topmost  corner  with  a  few  books ;  and^  aided  by  a 
watering-pot,  would  so  gladly  defend  myself  as  at  first  I  hoped  to 
do.  The  blaze  of  heat  is  almost  intolerable  to  everybody ;  and 
alas  I  we,  in  addition,  have  the  house  fall  of  workers,  armed  with 
planes,  saws,  pickaxes,  dust-boxes,  mortar-hods,  the  two  upper 
storeys  getting  a  '  complete  repair '  which  hitherto  fills  everything 
with  noise,  dust,  confusion,  and  premoniti<xis  oif  despair.  I  fore- 
see, especially  if  this  hot  weather  holds,  that  I  shall  have  to  run. 
My  wife,  who  is  architect  and  factotum,  ,will  retire  to  some  neighs 
hour's  house  and  sleep ;  but  cannot  leave  the  ground  till  ahe  see 
these  two  upper  storeys  made  into  her  image  of  them.  I  have 
fled  into  a  dressing-room  far  aloft ;  sit  there  very  busy  with  cer- 
tain books,  also  with  watering-pot,  which,  all  carpets  &o.  being 
off,  is  a  great  help  to  me.  Here  I  would  so  gladly  hold  out ;  but 
in  spite  of  wholesome  and  unwholesome  inertias,  shall  too  prob- 
ably be  obliged  to  fly.  Whitherward  ?  is  now  the  question,  and  I 
am  looking  round  on  various  azimuths  to  answer  the  same.  Tell 
me,  if  you  are,  or  are  likely  to  be^  tolerably  solitary  for  a  ion  daj9 
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at  Lmlathen,  and  about  what  time.  A  draught  attracts  me  thither, 
80  as  to  few  other  places.  But  alas  I  in  eveiy  way  there  lie  lions 
for  me,  weak  in  body  and  strong  in  imagination  as  I  am.  It  seems 
sometimes  as  if,  could  you  leave  me  daily  six  hours  strictly  private 
for  my  Gterman  reading,  and  send  me  down  once  a  day  to  bathe  in 
your  glorious  sea,  I  could  try  well  not  to  be  sulky  company  at 
other  hoursy  and  might  do  very  well  beside  so  friendly  a  soul  as 
youRS  is  to  me  always.  Tell  me,  at  aoy  rate,  how  you  are  situated, 
and  regard  this  pious  thought,  whether  it  becomes  an  action  or 
not,  as  proof  of  my  quiet  trust  in  you.    Hearty  good  wishes  to  alL 

Yours  ever  truly, 

T.  CASLixm, 

Erskine,  who  loved  Carljle  and  delighted  in  his  oom- 
panj,  responded  with  a  hearty  invitation,  and  on  July  21^ 
the  weather  still  flaming  hot,  Carlyle  dropped  down  the 
river  in  a  boat  from  Chelsea  to  the  Dnndee  steamer,  which 
was  lying  in  the  Pool,  his  wife  and  Nero  accompanying 
to  see  him  off.  She  was  delighted  that  he  should  go,  for 
her  own  sake  as  well  as  for  his.  When  he  was  clear  off, 
she  could  go  about  her  work  with  a  lighter  heart.  She 
writes  to  tell  John  Carlyle  of  his  brother's-  departure,  and 
goes  on : — 

Noise  something  terrific.  In  sux>erintending  all  these  men,  I 
begin  to  find  myself  in  the  career  open  to  my  particular  talents, 
and  am  infinitely  more  satisfied  than  I  was  in  talking  '  wits '  in  my 
white  silk  gown,  with  white  feathers  in  my  head,  at  soirees  at  Bath 
House,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  such  a  consolation  to  bo 
of  some  uw,  though  it  is  only  in  helping  stupid  carpenters  and 
bricklayers  out  of  their  impossibilities,  Sec.  ;  especially  when  the 
ornament  no  longer  succeeds  with  one  as  well  as  it  has  done.  The 
fact  is^  I  am  remarkably  indifierent  to  material  annoyances,  con- 
sidering my  morbid  sensitiveness  to  moral  ones ;  and  when  Mr. 
G.  is  not  here  recognising  it  with  his  overwhelming  eloqnence, 
I  can  regard  the  present  earthquake  as  something  almost  laugh- 
able. 

He  meanwhile  was  reporting  his  successful  arrival  in 
Fife. 
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To  Jane  Welsh  Carfyle, 

Linlathen :  July  23, 1852L 
Ton  and  Nero  Tanishing  amid  the  ships  of  the  Pool  were  a  ira^ 
kind  of  sight  to  me  in  mj  then  and  subsequent  condition  of  i mach- 
ination. ...  I  got  on  very  well  in  the  steamer,  was  nearly 
ttUerfy  silent,  found  everybody  civil,  and  eveiything  tolerably  what 
it  should  be.  The  weather  was  of  the  best.  That  first  evening^, 
with  the  ships  all  hanging  in  it  at  the  Thames  mouth  like  black 
shadows  on  a  ground  of  crimson,  was  a  sight  to  make  anybody 
give  way  to  the  picturesque  for  a  few  minutes.  I  passed  almost 
all  my  time  in  reading ;  smoked  too,  and  looked  with  infinite  8or> 
row,  yet  not  unblessed  or  angry  sorrow,  into  the  continent  of 
chaos,  as  is  my  sad  wont  on  such  occasions.  I  contrived  to  get  a 
berth,  by  good  management,  where  I  had  a  door  to  shut  upon 
myself,  and  a  torrent  of  wind  running  over  me  all  night,  where  ac- 
cordingly I  managed  to  sleep  tolerably  well  both  nights,  and  am 
really  better,  rather  than  worse.  Give  Nero  a  crumb  of  sugar  in 
my  name. 

July  26. 
Thanks,  many  thanks,  for  the  note  I  got  this  morning.  Yon 
know  not  what  a  ci'owd  of  ugly  confusions  it  delivered  me  from, 
or  what  black  webs  I  was  weaving  in  my  chaotic  thoughts  while  I 
heard  nothing  from  you  here  .  .  .  for  I  am  tembly  bilious, 
though  it  might  be  hard  to  say  why  ;  everything  is  so  delightful- 
ly kind  and  appropriate  here — ^weather,  place,  people,  bedroom, 
treatment  all  so  much  '  better  than  I  deserve.'  But  one's  imagi- 
nation is  a  black  smithy  of  the  Cyclops,  where  strange  things  are 
incessantly  forged.  .  .  .  The  good  Thomas  and  all  the  rest 
religiously  respect  my  six  hours,  and  hitherto  I  have  always  got  a 
fair  day*s  work  done.  I  sit  in  my  big  high  bedroom,  hear  nothing 
but  the  sough  of  woods,  have  a  window  flung  clean  up,  go  out  and 
smoke  at  due  intervals,  as  at  home,  &c.  In  fact,  I  am  almost  too 
well  cared  for  and  attended  to.  The  only  evil  is  that  they  will 
keep  me  in  talk.  Alas  !  how  much  happier  I  should  be  not  talk- 
ing or  talked  to  !  I  require  an  effort  to  get  my  victuals  eaten  for 
talk. 

This  was  too  good  to  last.  Carlyle  wonld  not  have  been 
Carlyle  if  he  liad  been  even  partiaJIy  contented  for  s  week 
together.    The  German  problem  seemed  frightful  as  the 
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time  drew  on.  Travelling  of  all  kinds  was  horrible  to 
him.  *  Frederick  was  no  sufficient  inducement  to  lead 
him  into  such  sufferings  and  expenses.'  '  Shall  we  cower 
into  some  nearest  hole,'  he  said,  ^  and  leave  Germany  to 
the  winds?  I  am  very  weary  of  all  locomotion,  of  all 
jargon  talk  with  my  indifferent  brethren  of  mankind. 
'*  She  said,  I  aui  aweary,  a- weary."  I  am .  very,  very 
weary,  truly  so  could  I  say  ;  and  tlie  Raiikes,  Varnhagens, 
and  other  gabbling  creatures  one  will  meet  there  are  not 
very  inviting.'  Linlathen  itself  became  tedious :  he  ad- 
mitted that  all  the  circumstances  were  favourable — the 
kindest  of  hosts,  the  best  of  lodging ;  *  but  the  wearisome 
was  in  permanence  there.'  It  was  only  by  keeping  as 
much  alone  as  possible  that  he  managed  to  get  along. 
*  Oh,  Goody ! '  he  cried,  '  have  pity  on  me  and  be  patient 
with  me ;  my  heart  is  very  lonely  sometimes  in  this  world.' 
They  would  make  him  talk,  that  was  the  offence ;  yet  it 
was  his  own  fault.  His  talk  was  so  intensely  interesting, 
so  intensely  entertaining.  No  one  who  heard  him  flowing 
on  could  have  guessed  at  the  sadness  which  weighed  upon 
him  when  alone.  Those  bursts  of  humour,  flashing  out 
amidst  his  wild  flights  of  rhetoric,  spoke  of  anything  but 
sadness ;  even  the  servants  at  places  where  he  dined  had 
to  run  out  of  the  room,  choking  down  their  laughter.  The 
comic  and  the  tragic  lie  close  together,  inseparable  like 
light  and  shadow,  as  Socrates  long  ago  forced  Aristophanes 
himself  to  acknowledge.  He  escaped  to  Scotsbrig  after  a 
fortnight  with  the  Erskines,  and  there  he  hoped  his  wife 
would  join  him.  But  the  work  at  Cheyne  Row  lingered 
on,' and  was  far  from  completion.  He  felt  that  he  ought 
to  go  to  Germany  ;  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  her  be- 
hind him.  She  had  looked  forward  with  some  eagerness 
to  seeing  a  foreign  country,  and  Carlyle  knew  it.  *  You 
surely  deserve  this  one  little  pleasure,'  he  said  ;  '  there  are 
so  few  you  can  get  from  me  iu  this  world.'  To  himself  it 
Vol.  IV. -^ 
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would  be  no  pleasure  at  all.  ^Curtainless  beds,  noisy, 
sleepless  nights '  were-  frightful  to  contemplate.  He,  in- 
dividually, was  *'  disheartened,  dyspeptical,  contemptible  in 
some  d^ree  ; '  still,  for  her  sake,  and  f oi*  the  little  bit  of 
duty  he  could  get  done,  he  was  ready  to  encounter  the 
thing.  Especially  lie  wished  her  to  come  to  him  at  Scots- 
brig.  She  had  held  aloof  of  late  years,  since  things  had 
gone  awry.  *  My  poor  old  mother,'  he  wrote,  *  comes  in 
with  her  sincere,  anxious  old  face:  "Send  my  love  to 
Jane,  and  tell  lier"  (this  with  a  wae-ish  tone)  "I  would 
like  right  weel  to  have  a  crack '  wi'  her  ance  mair."  ' 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  still  unable  to  come  away  from  Chel- 
sea, but  she  was  alarmed  at  the  extreme  depression  of  his 
letters.     He  reassured  her  as  well  as  he  could. 

Don't  bother  jourBelf  (he  said)  about  my  health  and  spirits. 
That  is  not  worse  at  all  than  usual ;  nay,  rather  it  is  better,  espe- 
cially to-day,  after  a  capital  sleep — my  best  for  six  weeks ;  nor  is 
the  gloom  in  my  mind  a  whit  increased.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
beast ;  and  he  lives  in  a  continual  element  of  black,  broken  by 
lightnings,  and  cannot  help  it,  poor  devil  I 

He  concluded  that  he  must  go  to  Germany.  She,  if 
things  were  well,  might  come  out  afterwards,  and  join  him 
in  Silesia.  He  found  that  'ho  did  not  care  much  for 
Frederick  after  all;'  but  'it  would  be  disgraceful  to  be 
beaten  by  mere  travelling  annoyances.* 

My  own  private  perception  (he  said,  a  few  days  later]  is  that  I 
shall  have  to  go— that  I  shall  actually  be  shovelled  out  to-morrow 
week  into  a  Leith  steamer  for  Botterdam,  a  result  whioh  I  shudder 
at,  but  see  not  how  to  avoid  with  the  least  remnant  of  honour.  I 
wait,  however,  for  your  next  letter,  and  the  candid  description  of 
your  own  capabilities  to  join  me,  especially  the  when  of  that ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  am  one  '  coal  of  burning  sulphur  * — one  heap,  that 
is  to  say,  of  chaotic  miseries,  horrors,  sorrows,  and  imbecilities, 
actually  rather  a  contemptible  man.  But  the  ass  does  swim,  I 
sometimes  say,  if  you  fling  him  fairly  into  the  river^  though  ho 
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brajs  lamentably  at  being  flung.    Oh|  my  Qoodj  I  mj  ovm,  or  not 
my  own,  Qoody  1  is  theie  no  help  at  all|  then  ? 

Letter  followed  letter,  in  the  same  strain.  It  was  not 
jest,  it  was  not  earnest ;  it  was  a  mere  wilfulness  of  hu- 
mour. He  told  her  not  to  mind  what  he  said ;  ^  it  was  the 
mere  grumbling  incidental  to  dyspepsia  and  the  load  of 
life.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  the  nature  of  the  beast,  and 
was  to  be  put  irp  with,  as  the  wind  and  the  rain.*  She 
had  to  decide,  perhaps  prudently,  that  she  could  not  go, 
either  ^ith  him  or  after  him.  *  The  wind  and  the  rain,' 
with  the  aggravation  of  travelling,  would  probably  rise  to 
a  height.  He  himself  was  heartily  disappointed.  ^  I  do 
gi'udge,'  he  said,  '  to  go  to  Germany  without  yon,  and  feel 
as  if  half  the  scheme  were  gone  on  that  account.'  He  was 
a  little  lishamed,  too.  It  was  harvest-time  at  Scotsbrig, 
and  men  and  women  were  all  busy  with  the  shearing. 

These  ragged  Annandale  shearers  (he  said)  ought  to  put  a  Kcpf- 
hanger  like  me  to  shame.  In  Germany,  whether  I  slept  or  not,  the 
odious  captivity  to  indolence,  incompetence,  and  do-nothingism 
which  encircles  me  at  present  would  be  oast  off  at  least.  Life  any- 
where will  swallow  a  man,  unless  he  rise  and  vigorously  try  to 
swallow  it. 

He  gathered  himself  together  for  the  effort.  On  August 
25  he  wrote : — 

Last  night  I  slept  much  better,  and«  indeed,  except  utter  dis- 
piritment  and  indolent  confusion,  there  is  nothing  essential  that 
ails  me.  *  Jist  plain  mental  awgony  in  my  ain  inside,'  that  is  all ; 
which  I  can  in  a  great  manner  cure  whenever  I  like  to  rise  and  put 
my  finger  in  the  pipie  o*  t. 

And  on  the  27th : — 

Yesternight,  before  sunset,  I  walked  solitary  to  Stookbridge  hill 
topi  the  loneliest  load  in  all  Britain,  where  you  go  and  come  some 
three  miles  without  meeting  a  human  soul.  Strange,  earnest  light 
lay  upon  the  mountain-tops  all  round,  strange  clearness  ;  solitnde 
as  if  personified  upon  the  near  bare  hills,  a  silence  everywhere  as 
if  premonitory  of  the  gxand  eternal  one.    I  took  out  your  letiten 
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and  read  them  oyer  again,  but  I  did  not  get  much  exhilaration 
there  either.  On  the  whole,  I  was  very  sore  of  heart,  and  pitied 
my  poor  Jeannie  heartily  for  all  she  snffers ;  some  of  it  that  I  can 
mend  and  will ;  some  that  I  cannot  so  well,  and  can  only  try. 
God  bless  thee  eyer,  dear  Jeannie  I  that  is  my  heart's  prayer,  go 
where  I  may,  do  or  sofTer  what  I  may. 

All  this  came  from  his  heart,  and  she  knew  it  well. 
She  never  doubted  his  heart;  but,  in  the  midst  of  liia 
emotions,  he  had  forgotten  his  passport,  and  had  to  in- 
struct her  to  go  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the  proper 
quarters  to  procure  one,  and  she  would  have  desired  him 
to  feel  less  and  to  consider  more. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  (she  wrote  to  his  brother)  that  Mr.  C. 
could  learn  not  to  leave  everything  to  the  last  moment,  throwing 
everybody  about  him,  as  well  as  himself,  into  the  most 'needless 
fluny.  I  am  made  quite  HI  with  that  passport ;  had  to  gallop 
about  in  street-cabs  bi/  the  hour^  like  a  madwoman,  and  lost  two 
whole  nights'  sleep  in  consequence — ^the  first  from  anxiety^  the 
second  from  fatigue. 

All  was  settled  at  last^ — resolution,  passport,  and  every- 
thing else  that  was  required  ;  and  on  Sunday,  August  30, 
Carlyle  found  himself  '  on  board  the  greasy  little  wretch 
of  a  L^ith  steamer,  laden  to  the  water's  edge  with  pig- 
iron  and  herrings,'  bound  for  the  country  whose  writers 
had  been  the  guides  of  his  mind,  and  whose  military  hero 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  his  own  greatest  work.  He 
reached  Rotterdam  at  noon  on  September  1.  He  was  not 
to  encounter  the  journey  alone.  Mr.  Neuberg  was  to  join 
liim  there,  a  German  admirer,  a  gentleman  of  good  pri- 
vate fortune,  resident  in  London,  who  had  volunteered 
his  services  to  conduct  Carlyle  over  the  Fatherland,  and 
afterwards  to  be  his  faithful  assistant  in  the  '  Frederick ' 
biography.  In  both  capacities  Neuberg  was  invaluable, 
and  Carlyle  never  forgot  his  obligation  to  him*  His 
letters  are  the  diary  of  iiis  adventures.     They  are  ex- 
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tremely  long,  and  selections  only  can  be  given  here.  He 
went  first  to  Bonn,  to  study  a  few  books  before  going 
farther. 

lb  Jane  Weish  Carfyle,  CheUea. 

Bonn :  Sunday,  September  6,  1868. 
Thank  thee  veiy  much,  dear  Jeannie,  for  the  letter  of  yester- 
day, which  lay  waiting  to  refresh  me  in  the  afternoon  when  I  re- 
turned from  my  dnsty  labours  in  the  library  here.  It  seemed  to 
me  the  kindest  I  had  got  from  you  this  long  while,  almost  like 
the  old  ones  I  used  to  get ;  and  any  letter  at  all,  so  anxious  and 
impatient  had  I  grown,  would  have  been  right  welcome.  My 
journey  has  had  nothing  that  was  not  pleasant  and  lucky  hitherto. 
At  Bonn  here,  on  my  arrival,  there  lay  nothing  for  me  except  a 
note  from  Lady  Ashburton,  enclosing  the  introduction  from 
Lord  A.  to  the  Ambassador  at  Berlin — not  a  first-rate  comfort  to 
me.  I  must,  or  should,  acknowledge  it  to-day ;  but  writing  of 
all  kinds  in  these  sad  biliary  circumstances,  with  half -blind  eyes, 
and  stopping  over  low  rickety  tables  is  perfectly  unpleasant  to 
me.  .  .  .  Wfell,  but  let  me  say  I  got  beautifully  up  the 
Bhinef  stuck  by  the  river  all  day,  all  night,  and  the  second 
afternoon  found  Neuberg  waiting  here  on  the  beach  for  me.  Alas ! 
at  Botterdam  I  had  slept  simply  none  at  all,  such  was  the  force  of 
noisy  nocturnal  travellers,  neighbours  snoring,  and  the  most  in- 
dustrious cocks  I  ever  heard.  The  custom-house  officers,  too,  had 
spoilt  the  lock  of  my  portmanteau,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  was  in 
such  a  whirl  of  storm-tost  flurries  and  confusions — God  help  me, 
wretched,  thin-skinned  mortal  that*  I  am !  At  five  a.m.  next 
morning  I  was  in  a  precious  humour  to  rise,  and  settle  with  xmin- 
telligible  waiters  and  German  steamboat  clerks,  and  get  myself, 
on  any  terms,  on  board.  On  board  I  got,  however,  and  the  place 
proved  infinitely  better  than  I  hoped ;  some  approach  to  Chris- 
tian food  to  be  had  in  it,  some  real  sleep  even  ;  indeed,  the  prin- 
cipal sleep  I  have  yet  had  since  Friday  gone  a  week  was  four 
hours,  and  again  four  hours,  deep,  deep,  lying  on  the  cabin  sofas, 
amid  the  general  noises,  in  that  respectable  vesseL  I  spoke  Ger- 
man too,  being  the  one  Englishman  on  board,  made  agreeable 
acquaintanoes,  Ac.  Sto,  The  Rhine,  of  a  vile  leddish-diab 
colour,  and  all  cut  into  a  retioulaiy  work  of  branches,  flowing 
through  an  absolutely  flat  country,  lotcei'  than  itself  was  far 
fr<»n  beaatitful  aboot  Rotterdam,  and  lor  a  fifty  miles  higher,  but 
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it  was  highly  onrious,  and  worth  seemg  onoe  in  a  way ;  a  oooatz^ 
covered  with  willows,  bulrushes,  and  rich  woods,  kept  from 
drowning  by  windmill  pumps.  One  looked  with  astonishment 
upon  it,  and  with  admiration  at  the  invincible  industry  of  man. 
Higher  up  (towards  4  p.m.  of  the  first  day)  the  river  gets  decided- 
ly agreeable ;  and  about  Cologne,  twenty  miles  below  this,  a 
beautiful  mountain  group,  Sieben  Gebirge^  the  Seven  Hills,  which 
are  still  some  five  or  seven  miles  beyond  us  here,  announces  that  the 
'  picturesque '  is  just  going  to  enter  on  the  scene.  Much  good  m&j 
it  do  us !  We  had  beautiful  weather  all  the  way,  and  yet  have. 
But  surely  the  most  picturesque  of  all  objects  was  that  of  Neu- 
berg,  standing  on  the  beach  here  to  take  me  out  of  all  that 
puddle  of  foreign  things,  and  put  me  down,  as  I  hoped^  in  some 
place  where  I  might  sleep  and  do  nothing  else  for  several  days  to 
come. 

Neuberg's  kindness  nothing  can  exceed ;  but  as  to  the  rest  of  it, 
as  to  sleep  in  particular,  I  find  the  hope  to  have  been  somewhat 
premature.  Oh  heavens  I  I  wonder  if  the  Devil  anywhere  ever 
contrived  such  beds  and  bedrooms  as  these  same  are.  And  two 
cocks  are  industrious  day  and  night  under  the  back  window,  &c. 
&c.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I  have  slept  every  night  here  m(^re  or 
less,  and  am  decidedly  learning  to  do  it ;  and  Neuberg  asserts  thai 
I  shall  become  expert  by-and-by. 

Yesterday,  as  my  first  day*s  work,  I  went  to  the  Univeraitj 
Library  here ;  found  very  many  good  books  unknown  to  me 
hitherto  on  Yater  Fritz ;  took  down  the  titles  ol  what  on  inspec- 
tion promised  to  be  useful ;  brought  home  some  twenty  away  with 
me,  and  the  plan  at  present  istthat  N.  and  I  shall  go  with  them  to 
a  rural  place  in  the  Sieben  Gebirge,  called  Roland's  Eok,  for  one 
week,  where  sleep  is  much  more  possible,  and  there  examine  my 
twenty  books  before  going  farther,  and  consider  what  is  the  best 
to  be  done  farther. 

Septnaber  9. 
A  letter  from  my  Jeannie  will  amely  be  one  of  the  joyfnilest  oc- 
currences that  can  befall  me  in  these  strange,  sleepless,  nervous, 
indescribable  for^gn  parts.  Oh,  my  own  dear  little  soul,  wonld 
to  Qckl  I  were  in  our  own  little  oabin  again,  even  in  sooty  London, 
since  not  under  the  free  sky  anywhere  !  That  would  be  such  a 
blessing ;  and  it  seems  to  me  I  shall  be  rather  unwilling  to  get 
upon  the  road  again  were  I  once  fairly  home. 
.Last  Sundajf  when  I  eodibdi  We  were  jnat  going  to  Boiaiid'a  Eok, 
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a  tenestrial  Paradise  and  wafeer-cnie  which  Nenberg  and  the 
world  recommended  as  eretj  vrvj  eligible.  Well,  the  little 
jouniej  took  effeet,  though  under  diffieultieB  and  mismanage- 
ments. But  the  'piaceM  It  was  beautiful  exceedingly;  but  it 
was  as  little  Mke  keeping  in  as  Gremome  Gardens  might  be,  and  I 
turned  back  f lom  it  with  horror.  Home  again,  therefore,  in  the 
cool  dusk,  and  next  day  trial  of  a  small,  sequestered  Tillage  called 
Hunef,  at  the  foot  of  the  Siebeu  Gtebirge,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  wheare  N.  went  to  seek  a  lodging  for  me  in  which  human 
sleep  might  be  possible.  Not  entirely  to  distress  the  good  N.,  I 
consented,  though  with  shuddering  reluctance,  to  try  one  of  his 
eligiblest  places,  and  accx>rdingly  I  packed  on  the  morrow  and  pro* 
ceeded  thither  to  take  possession.  What  a  nice  long  letter  I  pro- 
posed to  write  to  my  poor  Ooody  out  of  that  strange  place,  the 
heart  of  a  real  Gteiman  Dorflein  in  the  lap  of  the  hills,  when  once 
I  should  have  had  a  night's  sleep  I  Neuberg  waited  in  the  inn  till 
next  morning  to  see  how  I  should  do.  Ach  OoU  /  of  all  the  places 
ever  discovered,  even  in  Germany,  that  HunMiqf  surely  was  the 
most  intolerable  for  noise.  A  bed,  as  everywhere  in  Germany, 
more  like  a  butcher's  tray  or  a  big  washing-tub  than  a  bed,  with 
pillows  shaped  like  a  wedge  three  feet  broad,  and  a  deep  pit  in 
the  middle  of  the  body,  without  vestige  of  curtains,  the  very 
windows  curtainless,  and  needing  to  be  kept  wide  open — for  there 
is  no  fire-place  or  other  hole  at  all — ^if  you  will  have  any  air. 
There  you  will  have  to  sleep  or  die,  go  where  you  will  in  this 
countiy.  Then  for  noise— loud  gossip  in  the  street  till  towards 
midnight,  tremendous  peals  of  bells  from  the  village  church 
(which  seems  to  have  been  some  cathedral,  such  force  of  bells  is 
in  it),  close  by  one's  head,  watchman's  horn  of  the  loudness  and 
tone  of  a  jackass,  and  a  general  Sanhedrim  apparently  of  all  the 
cats  and  dogs  of  nature.  That  was  my  NaclUlager  on  the  night  of 
Tuesday,  when,  nevertheless,  I  did  get  about  three  hours'  sleep, 
did  greatly  admire  and  esteem  the  good-natured,  faithful  ways  of 
the  poor  villagers,  smoked  two  or  three  times  out  of  my  window, 
and,  on  the  whole,  was  not  so  unhappy  at  all,  and  had  thoughts 
of  my  loved  ones  far  away  which  were  pious  rather  than  otherwise. 
Neuberg,  at  the  meeting  on  the  morrow,  agreed  that  we  must  in- 
stantly get  off  towards  Homburg,  perhaps  towards  Nassau,  Ems, 
&c.,  but  always  ultimately  through  Frankfurt.  At  Homburg,  if 
at  no  other  of  these  places,  a  week's  quiet  reading  might  be  pos- 
sible, and  he  could  send  the  books  back  to  Bonn.     ...    So 
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stands  it,  then :  to-monow  at  eight  we  sail,  pass  Coblentz  towards 
Frankfurt.     One  can  get  out  and  stay  where  one  likes. 

Some  professors  have  come  athwart  me — ^none  that  I  oould  avoid 
— *  miserable  creatures  lost  in  statistics.'  Old  Amdi,  a  sturdy  old 
fellow  of  eighty-three,  with  open  face,  loud  voice,  and  the  Hvelieat 
hazel  eyes,  is  the  only  one  I  got  even  momentary  good  of.  lo  rum, 
oerco  nesstmOf  and  find  CMehrten  in  particular  less  and  less  charm- 
ing to  me.  The  river  is  grand  and  broad,  the  oountiy  rather  pic- 
turesque and  very  fertile  and  pleasant,  though  the  worst-cultivated 
in  creation,  a  Lothian  farmer  would  say  ;  the  people  aansie,  indus- 
trious, in  their  stupid  way»  ftnd  agreeable  to  look  on,  though  tend- 
ing  towards  ugliness.  Tobacco  perpetually  burning  everywhere. 
Many  Jews  abroad.  Travellers,  if  not  English,  are  apt  to  be  rich 
Jews,  with  their  Jewesses,  I  think.  Neuberg  is  not  bright,  but  full 
of  kindness  and  solid  sense.  Let  not  my  poor  Qoody  fret  herself 
about  me.  I  am  really  wonderfully  well,  in  spite  of  these  outer 
tribulations  and  dog  concerts,  and  doubt  not  I  shall  do  my  journey 
without  damage  if  I  take  care.  * 

Hombnrg :  September  15. 
We  did  get  out  of  Bonn  fairly  on  Friday  morning.  At  first 
wettish,  but  which  dried  and  brightened  by  degrees.  ...  Of 
the  Rhine  you  shall  hear  enough  by-and-by.  It  is  verily  a  *  noble 
river,'  much  bi*oader  than  the  Thames  at  full  tide,  and  rolling  along 
many  feet  in  depth,  with  banks  quite  trim,  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
five  miles  an  hour,  without  voice,  but  full  of  boiling  eddies,  the 
most  magnificent  image  of  silent  power  I  have  seen ;  and,  in  fact, 
one's  first  idea  of  a  world-river.  Tliis  broad,  swift  sheet,  rolling 
strong  and  calm  in  silent  rage  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  is 
itself  far  the  grandest  thing  I  have  seen  here  or  shall  likely  see. 
But  enough  of  it.  Neuberg  and  I  got  out  at  Coblentz  that  Fiiday 
about  2  p.m.,  and,  by  N.'s  suggestion,  put  ourselves  in  the  coup^  of 
an  Ems  omnibus — Bad  Ems,  ten  miles  off,  up  a  side  valley,  east 
side,  there  to  try  for  a  quiet  sleeping-place  and  day  for  excerpting 
Grerman  books ;  which  really  answered  well.  Ems  is  the  strangest 
place  you  ever  saw — ^Matlock  ;  but  a  far  steeper  set  of  rocks  close 
to  rear ;  in  fix>nt  a  river  equal  to  Nith ;  and  half  a  mile  of  the 
brightest  part  of  Bue  de  Bivoli  (pay  Regent's  Quadrant)  set  into 
it ;  a  place  as  from  the  opera  direct,  and  inhabited  by  devil's 
servants  chiefly.  Of  it  enough  in  winter  evenings  that  are  coming. 
We  got  the  quietest  lodging  perhaps  in  Gtermany  (not  very  quiet 
either),  at  the  farther  ^ad  of'  the  place ;  and  there,  in  spite  of 
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oodks,  I  got  one  night's  sleep  and  two  half-ones,  and  did  all  my 
bits  of  books,  and  shall  not  undertake  any  similar  job  while  here. 
Better  buy  the  books  in  general  and  biing  them  home  to  read.  At 
Ems  we  saw  Bnssians  gambling  every  evening;  heard  music  by 
the  riverside  among  fantastic  promenades  and  Begent's  Quadrant 
edifices,  and  devil's-servant  x>^ople  every  evening,  every  morning. 
Saw  a  dance,  too,  unforgetable  by  man ;  in  fine,  drove  in  cheap 
cuddy  vehicle  on  Sunday  evening  up  to  Nassau  (Burg  Nassau,  the 
birthplace  of  William  the  Silent  and  other  heroes).  A  kind  of 
pious  pilgrimage  which  I  am  glad  to  have  done.  At  the  top  of 
the  high  tower,  on  a  high,  woody  hill,  one  has  of  course  a  '  view ' 
not  worth  much  to  me.  But  I  entered  my  name  in  their  album, 
and  plucked  that  one  particle  of  flower  on  the  tip  top  of  all,  which 
I  now  send  to  thee.  Next  morning  we  left  Ems,  joined  our  steam- 
boat at  Goblentz,  and  away  again  to  the  sublime  portions  of  the 
Bhine  country :  very  sublime  indeed,  really  worth  a  sight.  Say  a 
hundred  miles  of  a  Loch  Lomond,  or  half  Loch  Lomond,  all  rush- 
ing on  at  five  miles  an  hour,  and  with  queer  old  towers  and  ruined- 
castles  on  the  banks ;  a  grand  silence,  too,  and  grey  day  adding  to 
one's  sadness  of  mood  ;  for  'a  fine  sorrow,'  not  coarse,  is  the  ut- 
most I  can  bring  it  to  in  this  world  usually.  Beyond  Goblentz 
our  boat  was  too  crowded ;  nasty  x)eople  several  of  them,  French 
mainly ;  stupid  and  polite,  English  mainly.  There  was  a  sprink- 
ling of  Irish,  too,  '  looking  at  the  vine-clad  hills,'  as  I  heard  them 
lilting  and  saying. 

Neuberg  guided  and  guides,  and  .does  for  me  as  only  a  third 
power  of  courier  reinforced  by  loyalty  and  friendship  could.  Bless 
liim  !  the  good  and  sensible  but  wearisome  and  rather  heavy  man ! 
At  Maintz  at  dusk  it  was  decidedly  pleasant  to  get  out  and  have 
done  with  the  Bhine,  which  had  now  grown  quite  flat  on  either 
side,  and  full  of  islands  with  willows,  not  to  speak  of  chained 
(anchored)  commills,  &c.  Maintz  and  Faust  of  Maintz  we  had  to 
survey  by  cat*s-light — good  enough  for  us  and  it,  I  fancy.  In  fine, 
about  ten  the  railway,  twenty  miles  or  so,  brought  us  to  Frankfurt, 
and  the  wearied  human  tabernacle,  in  well-waxed  wainscoted 
upper  appartments  in  the  '  Dutch  Hof,'  prepared  itself  to  court 
repose  ;  not  with  the  best  prospects,  for  the.  street  or  square  was 
still  rattling  with  vehicles,  and  indeed  continued  to  do  so,  and  we 
left  it  rattling.  Of  the  night's  sleep  we  had  as  well  say  nothing. 
I  remembered  Goody  and  the  Malvern  inn  gate,  and  endeavonred 
to  possess  my  soul  in  patience.    In  shaving  next  morning,  with  my 
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fiftod  to  the  Square,  vhich  'was  very  lively,  and  had  trati  in  liia. 
middle,  I  caught,  with  the  comer  of  my  eye,  sight  of  a  face  which 
was  evidently  Goethe's.  Ach  Gott  /  merely  in  stones  in  the  middle 
of  the  Platz  among  the  trees.  I  had  so  longed  to-  8ea>  that  fiaoe 
alive ;  and  here  it  ^as  given  to  me  at  last,  as  if  with  huge  world 
irony,  in  stone,  an  emblem  of  so  much  that  happens.  This  also 
gave  me  a  moment's  genial  soirow,  or  something  of  that  sort 

From  Bonn  I  had  written  to  Mephisto  M at  Weimar. 

Behold,  one  of  the  first  faces  the  morning  offered  me  at  Frankfnri 

was  that  of  M himself,  who  had  come  in  penon  to  meet  ns 

the  night  before,  and  had  been  at  the  Post  Office  and  all  inns,  the 
friendly  ngly  little  man  I  He  was  quite  desolate  to  hear  I  could 
not  stop  at  Weimar  or  any  place  beyond  one  day  for  want  of  ale^k 
He  went  about  with  us  everywhere,  and  at  first  threatened  to  be 
rather  a  burden ;  but  by  degrees  grew  to  be  manageable  and 
mtber  useful,  till  we  dined  together  and  parted  on  our  own  several 
routes.  He  is  gone  round  by  WQrzburg,  Ac,  to  Weimar,  and  is 
to  expect  us  there  about  Saturday.  His  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess 
ore  in  Italy.  Eckermann  himself  is  at  Berlin — one  day  may  very 
well  suffice  in  Berlin. 

At  Frankfurt  yesterday  after  breakfast  we  saw — weariedlyl — all 
manner  of  things.  Goethe's  house — were  in  Goethe's  room,  a 
little  garret  not  much  bigger  than  my  dressing-room — and  wrote 
our  names  'in  silence.'  The  Judengasse,  grimmest  flecti<m  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  their  pariahood  I  ever  saw.  The  Bomer 
where  old  Kaisers  were  all  plected.  On  the  whole  a  stirring, 
strange,  old  Teutonic  town,  all  bright  with  paint  and  busy  trade. 
The  fair  still  going  on  under  its  booths  of  small  trssh  in  some 
squares.   Finally  we  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  Pfairkiiohe  steeple 

— oldest  church,  highest  steeple — 318  steps,  and  then  M called 

for  and  got  a  bottle  of  beer,  being  giddy,  poor  soul !  and  we 
aided  in  drinking  the  same  (I  to  a  cigar)  and  composedly  survey- 
ing Frankfurt  city  and  the  interior  parts  of  Germany  as  far  as 
possible.  At  5  p.m.  Neuberg  put  me  into  an  omnibus — ^vile 
crowded  airless  place— and  in  two  hours  brought  me  here  in  quest 
of  an  old  lodging  he  had  had,  '  the  quietest  in  the  world,'  whece  we 
vere  lucky  enough  to  find  a  floor  unoccupied,  and  still  are,  for  at 
least  one  other  day.  As  I  said,  my  book-excerpting,  taliier  quaUter^ 
is  as  good  as  done ;  and  the  place  is  really  quite  rustic,  out  at  the 
very  end  of  Homburg,  and  that  by  narrow  lanes.  I  see  nothing 
here  but  fields^  and  hear  nothing  but  our  own  internal  noisea. 
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Last  nig^  aocsordinglj  I  expected  deep.  Alas  I  our  tipper  floor 
lodgers  took  ill — Devil  mend  them  I — and  my  sleep  was  nothing 
to  crack  of.  In  fact  I  have  renounced  the  hope  of  getting  any 
considerable  sleep  in  Germany.  I  shall  snatch  nightly,  it  may 
be  hoped,  a  few  honrs,  half  a  portion,  ont  of  the  black  dog'.s 
throat ;  and  let  every  distnrbanoe  warn  me  more  and  more  to  bo 
swift  in  my  motions,  to  restrict  myself  to  the  indispensable,  and 
to  hnrry  home^  there  to  sle^.  I  calculate  there  will  but  little 
good  come  to  me  from  this  journey.  Beading  of  books  I  find  to 
be  impossible.  The  thing  that  I  can  do  is  to  see  certain  places 
and  to  see  if  I  can  gather  certain  books.  Wise  people  also  to  talk 
with,  or  inquire  of,*  I  as  good  as  despair  of  seeing.  AU  Ctermans, 
one  becomes  convinced,  are  not  wise !  On  the  whole,  however, 
one  cannot  but  like  this  honest-hearted  hardy  population,  very 
coarse  of  feature  for  most  part,  yet  seldom  radicaUy  Tidsslich ;  a 
scmsie  look  rather:  and  very  frugal,  good-humouredly  poor  in 
their  way  of  life. 

Of  Homburg  proper — which  is  quite  out  of  sight  and  hearing, 
yet  within  five  miniites'  walk — N.  and  I  took  survey  last  night.  A 
public  set  of  rooms — Kursacd  they  call  such  things,  finer  than 
some  palaces,  all  supported  by  gambling,  all  built  by  one  French 
gambling  enirep'eyiew^  and  such  a  set  of  damnable  faces — French, 
Italian,  and  Russian,  with  dull  English  in  quantities — as  were 
never  seen  out  of  HeU  before  I  Augh  !  It  is  enough  to  make  one 
turn  cannibal.  An  old  Russian  countess  yesternight  sat  playing 
Ooropanfuls  of  gold  pieces  every  stake,  a  figure  I  shall  never  forget 
in  this  world.     One  of  the  first  I  saw  risking  coin  at  an  outer 

table  was  Lord  almost  a  beauty  here,  to  whom  I  did  not 

speak.  Afterwards  in  music-room — also  the  gambling  entrepre- 
neur'Sf  as  indeed  everything  here  is — ^tbe  poor  old  Duke  of  Au- 
gustenburg  hove  in  sight.  On  him  I  ought  to  call  if  I  can  find 
spirits.  Oh,  what  a  place  for  human  creatures  to  fiock  to  !  Och ! 
Och  I  The  taste  of  the  waters  is  nasty,  Seltzer,  but  stronger— as 
Ems  is  too,  only  hot.  On  the  whole,  if  this  is  the  last  of  German 
Badeorier  I  ever  see,  I  shall  console  myself. 

Tlie  next  letter  is  to  his  mother  dated  from  Weimar, 
September  19.  She,  he  well  knew,  if  slie  cared  for  noth- 
ing else,  would  care  to  hear  abont  the  Luther  localities. 
She  had  a  picture  of  Luther  in  her  room  at  Scotsbrig.  He 
was  her  chief  Saint  iu  the  Christian  calendar.    After  de- 
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ficribing  briefly  the  early  part  of  bis  journey  as  far  as 
Homburg,  which  he  calls  the  *  rallying-place  of  such  a  set 
of  empty  blackguards  as  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  world,'  he  tells  how  on  his  way  to  Cassel  he  stopped 
at  Marburg,  ^  a  strange,  most  ancient  town,  famed  for 
some  of  Luther's  operations  and  for  being  the  Landgraf 
Philip  of  Hesse's  place  of  residenoe.'    He  continues : — 

The  lAndgrafs  high  old  castle,  where  we  loitered  a  couple  of 
hours,  is  now  a  correction-honse  filled  with  criminals  and  soldiers. 
The  chamber  of  conference  between  Lather,  Zwingli,  &c.,  is  used 
for  keeping  hay.  The  next  morning  brought  us  from  Cassel  to 
Eisenach,  with  its  Wartburg,  where  Lnther  lay  concealed  translat- 
ing the  Bible ;  and  there  I  spent  one  of  the  most  interesting  fore- 
noons I  ever  got  by  titivelling.  Eisenach  is  about  as  big  as  Dum- 
fries, a  very  old  town  but  well  whitewashed,  all  built  of  brick  and 
oak  with  red  tile  roofs  of  amazing  steepness  and  several  grim  old 
swagbellied  steeples  and  churches  and  palatial  residences  rising 
eonsx)icuous  over  them.  It  stands  on  a  perfect  plane  by  the  side 
of  a  little  river,  plain  smaller  than  Langholm  and  surrounded  by 
hills  which  are  not  so  high,  yet  of  a  somewliat  similar  character, 
and  are  all  grassy  and  many  of  them  thickly  wooded  Directly  on 
the  south  side  of  it  theve  rises  one  hill,  somewhat  as  Lockerbie 
hill  is  in  height  and  position,  but  clothed  with  trim  rich  woods  ; 
all  the  way  through  which  wind  paths  with  prospect  houses,  &c. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  stands  the  old  Wartburg,  which  it  takes  you 
thi'ee-quarters  of  an  hour  to  reach  ;  an  old  castle — ^Watch  Castle 
is  the  name  of  it — near  800  years  old,  where  there  is  still  a  kind  of 
garrison  kept,  perhaps  twenty  men  ;  though  it  does  not  much  look 
like  a  fortress  ;  what  one  sees  from  below  being  mainly  twq  mon- 
strous old  houses,  so  to  speak,  with  enormous  roofs  to  them,  com- 
parable to  two  gigantic  peak  stacks  set  somewhat  apart.  There 
are  other  lower  buildings  that  connect  these  when  one  gets  up. 
There  is  also  of  course  a  wall  all  round — a  donjon  tower,  standing 
like  Repentance  * — and  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  to  whom  the  place 
belongs,  is  engaged  in  restorations,  &c.,  and  has  many  masons  em- 
ployed on  it  just  now.  I  heeded  little  of  all  they  had  to  show, 
except  Junker  Oeorg's '  chamber,  which  is  in  the  nearest  of  the 

*  The  Tower  of  Repentance  on  Hoddam  HiU.     Garlyle  iUnstrateB  throagh* 
oiit  from  localities  near  Bcclefeohan  which  his  mother  would  know. 
'  The  name  under  which  Luther  passed  when  concealed  there. 
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peat  stacks,  the  one  nearest  Eisenach  and  close  by  the  gate  when 
yon  enter  on  your  right  hand.  A  short  stair  of  old  worn  stone 
conducts  yon  np.  They  open  a  door,  yon  enter  a  little  apartment, 
less  than  yonr  best  room  at  Scotsbrig,  I  almost  think  less  than 
yonr  smallest,  a  very  x)oor  low  room  with  an  old  leaded  lattice 
window ;  to  me  the  most  venerable  of  all  rooms  I  ever  entered. 
Luther's  old  oak  table  is  there,  about  three  feet  square,  and  a 
huge  fossil  bone — ^vertebra  of  a  mammoth — which  served  him  for 
footstool.  Nothing  else  now  in  the  room  did  certainly  belong  to 
him ;  but  these  did.  I  kissed  his  old  oak  table,  looked  out  of  his  •  ^ 
window — making  them  open  it  for  me— down  the  sheer  castle  wall 
into  deep  chasms,  over  the  great  ranges  of  silent  woody  mountains, 
and  thought  to  myself,  '  Here  once  lived  for  a  time  one  of  God*s 
soldiers.  Be  honour  given  him  I '  Luther's  fiither  and  mother, 
painted  by  Granach,  are  here — excellent  old  portraits — the  father's 
with  a  dash  of  thrift,  contention,  and  worldly  wisdom  in  his  old 
judicious,  peasant  countenance,  the  mother  particularly  pious, 
kind,  true,  and  motherly — a  noble  old  peasant  woman.  There  is 
also  Luther's  self  by  the  same  Granach  ;  a  picture  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  what  your  lithograph  would  give  a  notion  of;  a  bold 
effectual-looking  rustic  man,  with  brown  eyes  and  skin;  with  a 
dash  of  peaceable  self-confidence  and  healthy  defiance  in  the  look 
of  him.  Li  fact  one  is  called  to  forget  the  engraving  in  looking 
at  this ;  and  indeed  I  have  since  found  the  engraving  is  not  from 
this,  but  from  anbther  Granach,  to  which  also  it  has  no  tolerable 
resemblance.  But  I  must  say  no  more  of  the  "Wartburg.  We  saw 
the  place  on  the  plaster  where  he  threw  his  inkstand — ^the  plaster 
is  all  cut  out  and  carried  off  by  visitors — saw  the  outer  staircase 
which  is  close  by  the  door  where  he  speaks  of  often  hearing  the 
Devil  make  noises.  Poor  and  noble  Luther  I  I  shall  never  forget 
this  Wartburg,  and  am  right  glad  I  saw  it. 

That  afternoon,  there  being  no  train  convenient,  we  drove  to 
Gotha  in  a  kind  of  clatch — two-horsed — veiy  cheap  in  these  parts ; 
a  bright  beautifid  country  and  a  bonny  little  town ;  belongs  to 
Prince  Albert's  brother,  more  power  to  his  elbow !  There  we  lodged 
in  sumptuous  rooms  in  an  old  quiet  inn  ;  the  very  rooms  where 
Napoleon  lodged  after  being  beaten  at  Leipzig.  It  seems  I  slept 
last  night  where  he  breakfasted,  if  that  would  do  much  for  me.  At 
noon  we  came  off  to  Erfurt,  a  place  of  30,000  inhabitants,  and  now 
a  Prussian  fortified  town,  all  intersected  with  ditches  of  water  for 
defence'  sake.    Streets  very  crooked,  very  narrow,  houses  with  old 
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oveiliftngiiig  walls,  and  stOl  the  verj  room  in  it  vhefe  Martin 
Luther  lived  when  a  monk,  and,  one  gaide*book  said,  the  very 
Bible  he  found  in  the  Convent  library  and  read  in  this  celL  This 
of  the  Bible  proved  wrong.  Luther's  particular  Bible  is  not  here, 
but  is  said  to  be  at  Berlin.  Nothing  really  of  Luther's  there  ex- 
cept the  poor  old  latticed  window  glased  in  lead,  the  main  panes 
round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  biggish  snap^  all  bound  together  by 
whirligig  intervals.  It  looks  out  to  the  west,  over  mere  old 
cloistei^d  courts  ai(d  roof-tops  against  a  church  steeple,  and  is  it* 
self  in  the  second  storey.  Except  this  and  Luther's  old  inkstand, 
a  poor  old  oaken  hoode  with  inkbottle  and  sand-case  in  it  now 
hardly  sticking  together,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  here  that 
actually  belonged  to  Luther.  The  walls  are  all  covered  over  with 
texts,  kCf  in  painted  letters  by  a  later  hand.  The  ceiling  also  is 
ornamentally  painted ;  and  indeed  the  place  is  all  altered  now,  and 
turned  long  ago  into  an  orphan  asylum,  much  of  the  old  building 
gone  and  replaced  by  a  new  of  a  different  figure.  On  one  wall  of 
the  room,  however,  is  again  a  portrait  of  Luther  by  Cranach,  and 
this  I  found  on  inspection  was  the  one  your  engravers  had  been 
vainly  aiming  at.  Vainly,  for  this  too  is  a  noble  face ;  the  eyes 
not  turned  up  in  hypocritical  devotion,  but  looking  out  in  profound 
sorrow  and  determination,  the  lips  too  gathered  in  stem  but  affec- 
tionate firmness.  He  is  in  russet  yellow  boots,  and  the  collar  of 
his  shirt  is  small  and  edged  with  black. 

So  far  about  Luther.     Though  writing  from  Weimar, 
he  was  less  minute  in  his  account  of  the  relics  of  Goethe. 

To  Jane  Wehh  Carlyle. 

Weimar :  September  20, 18S2L 
Last  night  I  sat  long,  till  everything  was  quiet,  in  this  Gasthof 
zum  Erbprim,  writing  to  my  mother  all  about  Luther^s  localities. 
Those  of  to-day  belong  especially  to  you.  I  write  within  half  a 
gun-shot  of  the  Goethe'sche  Hans  and  of  the  Schiller'scbe.  Our 
own  early  days  are  intertwined  in  a  kind  of  pathetic  manner  with 
these  two.  At  Homburg  we  had  a  quieter  time  tlian  could  have 
been  expected — we  stayed  out  our  two  days  and  three  nights  un- 
der tolerable  circumstances.  I  finished  my  books  and  saw  the 
Schloss,  where  are  many  interesting  portraits,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
books  about  Frederick,  to  the  whole  of  which  I  might  have  had 
access  without  difficulty  bad  it  been  my  cue  to  stay,  which  it  was 
not.    I  also  saw  the  Augustenl)urgs,  and  spent  an  interesting  hour 


mth  the  good  Dachess  and  lier  two  sons  and  tiro  dangliten ;  in  a 
yery  Babyloniah  condition  as  to  ianffuages,  but  otherwise  qnite 
pleasant  and  luminons.  The  old  gentleman  sat  mostly  silent,  bnt 
looking  genial;  the  Dachess,  whose  French  seemed  bad,  and 
whose  German  was  not  clear  to  me,  is  a  fine  broad  motherly  woman. 
The  gpirlfl,  with  their  stiff  Engiish,  were  beautiful,  <;lear-e7ed,  fair- 
skinned  creatm^es,  and  happy  in  epite  of  their  exile ;  the  sons 
ditto  ditto.  It  was  here  that  I  first  heard  of  Wellington's  death, 
the  night  before  we  came  away.  Gassel  is  a  large,  dull  town,  and 
there,  in  the  best  inn,  was  such  an  arrangement  for  sleeping  as — 
Ach  Himmelf  I  shall  not  forget  those  cow^homs  and  '  H^ei  ihr 
Berren  *  in  a  huny.  It  was  a  night  productiye  of  '  pangs  which 
were  rather  exquisite,'  and  nevertheless,  some  three  hours  of  sleep 
on  which  one  could  proceed  and  say,  *  It  will  not  come  back.'  I 
had  also  the  pleasure  to  see  that  Hassenpfiug's — ^the  tyrannous, 
traitorous  court  minion's — windows  were  broken  as  we  drove  past 
in  the  morning  towards  Eisenach,  where  again  we  halt  for  Luther's 
and  the  Wartbuxg's  sake.  Of  all  that  you  shall  hear  enough  by- 
and -by  ^t  was  a  real  gain  to  me.  I  could  not  without  worship 
look  out  of  Luther's  indubitable  window,  down  into  the  sheer . 
abysses  over  the  castle  wall,  and  far  and  wide  out  upon  the  woody 
multitude  of  hills  ;  and  reflect  that  here  was  authentically  a  kind 
of  great  man  and  a  kind  of  holy  place,  if  there  were  any  such.  In 
my  tom-up,  sick,  exasperated  humour  I  could  have  cried,  but 
didn't.  .  .  .  Weimar — ^a  little,  bright  enough  place,  smaller  than 
Dumfries,  with  three  steeples  and  totally  without  smoke — stands 
amid  dull,  undulating  country ;  flat  mostily,  and  tending  towards 
ugliness,  except  for  trees.  We  were  glad  to  get  to  the  inn,  by  the 
worst  and  slowest  of  datches,  and  there  procure  some  chock  of  din- 
ner. Poor  M had  engaged  me  the  *  quietest  rooms  in  Ger- 
many,' ricketty,  bare,  cras^  rooms,  and  with  a  noisy  man  snoring 
on  the  other  side  of  the  deal  partition — yet  really  quiet  in  compar- 
ison, where  I  did  sleep  last  night  and  hope  to  do  this.     M 

truly  has  been  unwearied,  would  take  me  into  Heaven  if  it  de- 
pended on  him.  Good  soul !  I  really  am  a  little  grateful,  hard 
as  my  heart  is ;  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  that  I  am  not  more. 
Neuberg  too — ^veritably  he  is  better  than  six  couriers,  and  is  a 
friend  over  and  above.    People  are  very  good  to  me. 

Goethe's  house,  which  was  opened  by  fwoour^  kept  us  occupied 
in  a  strange  mood  for  two  hours  or  more.  Schiller's  for  one  ditto. 
Everybody  knows  the  Goethe'sche  Hans ;   and  poor  Schiller  and 
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Qoethe  heore  are  dandled  abont  and  multiplied  in  miserable  little 
bnstkins  and  other  dilettantisms,  till  one  is  sick  and  sad.  G.'s 
house  is  quite  like  the  picture,  but  one-third  smaller;  on  the  whole 
his  effectiye  lodging  I  found  was  small,  low-roofed,  and  almost 
mean,  to  what  I  had  oonoeiyed ;  hardly  equal — ^nay,  not  at  all 
equal,  had  my  little  architect  once  done  her  work — ^to  my  own  at 
Chelsea.  On  the  book-shelves  I  found  the  last  book  I  ever  sent 
Qoethe — Taylor's  *  Survey  of  German  Poetry ' ;  and  a  crumb  of 
paper  torn  from  some  scroll  of  my  own  (Johnson,  as  I  conjectured), 
still  sticking  in,  after  twenty  years.  Schiller's  house  was  still 
more  affecting ;  the  room  where  he  wrote,  his  old  table,  exactly 
like  the  model,  the  bed  where  he  died,  and  a  portrait  of  his  dead 
face  in  it.  A  poor  man's  house,  and  a  brave,  who  had  fallen  at  his 
post  there.    Elieu  !  Eheu  !  what  a  world  I    I  have  since  dined  at 

M 's  with  two  Weimarese  modems.    One  of  them  is  librarian 

here,  of  whom  I  shall  get  some  use.  But,  oh  Heavens !  would 
that  I  were  at  home  again.  Want  of  sleep  and  'raal  mental 
awgony  i'  my  ain  inside,'  do  hold  me  in  such  pickle  always.  Quick, 
quick,  and  let  us  get  it  done  ! 

To  Jane  Welsh  Cm^lyle. 

Nieder  Ratheii,  near  Dresden : 
September  2&,  1852. 

I  wrote  to  you  from  Weimar  some  five  days  ago,  and  theief oi« 
there  is  nothing  pressing  me  at  present  to  write ;  but,  having  a 
quiet  hour  here  by  the  side  of  the  Elbe  river,  at  the  foot  of  wild 
rock  mountains  in  the  queerest  region  you  ever  saw,  I  throw  yoa 
another  word,  not  knowing  when  I  may  have  another  chance  as 
good.  I  am  on  the  second  floor  in  a  little  German  country  inn 
literally  washed  by  the  Elbe,  which  is  lying  in  the  -moonshine  as 
clear  as  a  mirror  and  as  silent.  Bight  above  us  is  a  high  peak 
called  the  Ba8tei\  a  kind  of  thing  you  are  obliged  to  do.  This 
we  have  done,  and  are  to  go  to-morrow  towards  Frederick's  first 
battle-field  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  ;  after  which,  the  second  day, 
if  all  go  well,  will  bring  us  into  Berlin.  We  came  by  an  Elbe 
steamer,  go  on  to-morrow  by  another  steamer,  then  by  railway ;  and 
hope  to  see,  though,  alas !  in  quite  confused  circumstances  and  to 
little  advantage,  some  of  the  actual  footsteps  of  Father  Fritz ;  for 
here  too,  amid  these  rocks,  as  well  as  farther  on  at  Lobositz,  he 
did  feats.  But  let  me  tell  in  order,  and  take  up  my  story  where  I 
left  it. 
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The  day  after  I  wrote  we  were  to  leave  "Weimar ;  but  lo,  in  the 

morning  while  we  sat  at  breakfast,  little  M came  in,  looking 

highly  animated,  with  letters  from  the  Sckloss,  from  the  *  Gmnd 
Duchess,'  from  the,  &c.  In  short,  the  said  Grand  Duchess — 
sister  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  and  mother  of  the  Duke,  who  was  at 
Chelsea — had  seen  in  the  newspapers  that  one  'Carlyle '  was  among 
the  arrivals.  Could  this  be  the  bo^uhmte,  &c.,  in  which  case  natu- 
rally he  and  his  companion  must  come  to  dinner;  and  of  course 
there  could  be  no  travelling  that  day.  Well,  we  did  go  to  dinner, 
saw  how  they  ackit ;  a  rather  troublesome  dramatic  affair,  of  which 
you  shall  have  full  description  when  I  return.  Enough,  it  was 
very  sublime,  and  altogether  heartless,  and  even  dull  and  dreary ; 
but  well  worth  doing  for  once.  The  Grand  Duchess  is  towards 
sixty,  slightly  deaf,  and  has  once  been  extremely  pretty,  though 
hard  always  as  nails  or  diamonds.  Her  husband,  a  kind  of  imbe- 
cile man  they  say,  looks  extremely  like  a  gentleman,  and  has  an 
air  of  solemn  serene  vacuitv,  which  is  itself  almost  roval.  I  had 
to  sit  by  the  Duchess  at  dinner — three  p.m.  to-  five — and  maintain 
with  energy  a  singularly  empty  intellectual  colloquy,  in  French 
chiefly,  in  English  and  in  German.  The  lady  being  half-deaf  withal, 
you  may  think  how  charming  it  was.  She  has  a  thin  croaky  voice ; 
brow  and  chin  recede  ;  eyes  are  blue,.  smaU,  and  of  the  brightness 
and  hardness  of  precious  stones.  Ach  Goii  I  At  last  we  got  away, 
soon  after  five,  and  I  for  one  was  right  charmed  to  think  here  is 
one  thing  done.  But  it  must  be  owned  the  honour  done  me  was 
to  be  recognised  ;  and  I  was  very  glad  to  oblige  poor  Neuberg  too 
by  a  touch  of  Court  life  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  seen. 

At  Leipzig  all  was  raging  business,  the  fair  being  in  hand ; 
noisy  and  busy  almost  as  Cheapside,  London.  Lots  of  dim  haber- 
dashery, leather  without  end,  and  all  things  rolling  about  in  noisy 
waggons  with  miniature  wheels.  To  get  any  sleep  at  all  was  a 
kind  of  mii-acle.  However,  we  did  tolerably  well,  got  even  a  book 
or  two  of  the  list  I  had  formed,  drank  a  glass  of  wine— one  only 
in  Auerhaclis  Keller — ^and  at  last  got  safe  to  Dresden,  eighty  miles 
off,  which  was  a  mighty  deliverance,  as  from  the  tumult  of  Cheap - 
side  into  the  solitude  of  Bath,  or  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgli— a 
very  interesting  old  capital  where,  if  sleep  had  been  attainable,  I 
could  have  stayed  a  week  with  advantage.  But,  alas !  it  was  not  ; 
so  I  had  to  plunge  along  and  save,  as  from  a  conflagration,  what 
little  I  could  of  my  possibilities ;  and  at  length,  with  gi-atitude  to 
Heaven,  to  get  away  into  the  steamer  this  afternoon  and  bid  adieu 
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to  Dresden  and  its  Japan  and  other  palaces.  ....  For  Berlin, 
if  it  be  not  all  the  noisier,  I  design  at  least  a  week  ;  in  ten  dajB 
hence  I  may  be  far  on  my  way  homeward  again.  ...  A  tap- 
room with  some  twenty  rustic  gents  (they  did  not  go  till  after 
midnight,  the  scamps)  enjoying  cards,  beer,  and  bad  cigars  for  the 
last  hour  or  two,  seems  to  have  winded  itself  np,  and  things  are 
growing  stone  quiet  in  this  establishment.  I  must  now  address 
myself  to  the  task  of  falling  asleep.  "We  go  to-morrow  at  nine. 
Lobositz  (in  Bohemia),  Zittau  (Lusatia),  Frankfurt  am  Oder — ^Ber- 
lin— that  is  the  projected  route,  but  liable  to  revisal. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  still  in  Chelsea  with  her  workmen  all 
this  time.  It  had  beeu  a  trying  summer  to  her.  Bnt  she 
had  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  her  husband  was  achiev- 
ing the  part  of  the  business  which  had  fallen  to  his  shai'e, 
better  than  might  have  been  looked  for.  She  writes  to 
her  brother-in-law,  John: — 

Mr.  C.  seems  to  be  getting  very  successfully  through  his  travels, 
thanks  to  the  patience  and  helpfulness  of  Neuberg.  He  makes  in 
every  letter  frightful  misereres  over  his  sleeping  accommodations ; 
but  he  cannot  conceal  that  he  is  really  pretty  well,  and  gets  sleep 
enough  to  go  on  with,  more  or  less  pleasantly.  I  wonder  what  he 
would  have  made  of  mi/  sleeping  accommodations  during  the  last 
three  months. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Bad  TOpUfcs,  September  27. 
No  opportunity  of  posting  the  above ;  so  I  tear  it  open  again 
and  add  a  few  words.  We  have  had  a  sore  pilgrimage  these  last 
two  days  since  I  ended  the  other  page  ;  a  small  space  to  go  over, 
but  by  confused  Bohemian  conveyances  amid  the  half -savage  Bo- 
hemian populations,  with  their  fleas,  their  dirt,  and  above  all  their 
noises.  However,  we  have  partly  managed  the  thing,  and  are  got 
into  beautiful  quarters  again ;  a  romantic  mountain  watering- 
place,  with  the  sun  still  bright  upon  it ;  and  everybody  of  Bath 
kind  gone  away.  Here  or  nowhere  I  ought  to  find  some  sleep,  and 
then  Berlin  is  full  before  us,  and  after  Berlin,  home,  home  I  We 
have  actually  seen  Lobositz,  the  first  battle-field  of  Fritz  in  the 
Seven  Years*  War ;  and  walked  over  it  all  this  morning  before 
breakfast,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Cliristian  native,  checked  by  my 
best  memory  of  reading  and  maps,  and  found  it  do  tolerably  well 
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In  fwA,  oh  Goody  dear,  I  have  seen  many  curious  and  pleasant 
things,  I  ought  to  say — and  will  say  at  great  length  when  we  are 
by  our  own  fireside  together  again.  Neuberg  is  strong ;  one  of 
the  friendliest,  handiest,  most  patient  of  men. 

Berlin,  October  1,  1853. 
[British  Hotel,  Unter  den  Linden.] 

Here  yon  see  we  are  at  the  summit  of  these  wanderings,  from 
which  I  hope  there  is  for  me  a  swift  perpendicular  return  before 
long ;  not  a  slow  parabolic  one  as  the  ascent  has  been.  We  came 
twenty-four  hours  ago,  latish  last  night,  from  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder,  from  the  field  of  Knnersdorf  (a  dreadful  scraggy  village 
where  Fritz  received  his  worst  defeat),  and  various  toils  and  strap- 
azen  ;  very  weary,  in  a  damp  kind  of  night,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
readiest  inn,  from  which  we  have  just  removed  to  this  better,  at 
least  far  grander,  one  ;  where  perhaps  there  are  beds  one  (^an  sleep 
in,  and  the  butter  is  not  bitter.  Alas !  such  sorrows  attend  the 
wayfarer,  and  his  first  refuge  is  to  sit  down  and  write,  if  haply  he 
have  anyone  to  whom  his  writing  will  give  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
him.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  do  wish  these  sleepless,  joyless,  sad  and  weary 
wanderings  were  at  an  end,  as  by  Heaven's  help  they  now  soon 
shall  be.  And  you  too,  poor  little  weary  soul !  You  are  quite 
worn  out  with  that  accursed  *  thorough  repair.'  Would  to  Heaven 
we  had  never  thought  of  it ;  but  lived  in  the  old  black  house  we 
had,  where  at  least  was  no  noise  of  carpenters  to  drive  one  mad,  no 
stink  of  paint  to  poison  one.  Driven  out  of  the  house  again,  and 
sleeping  solitary  in  a  little  lodging  1     I  declare  it  makes  me  quite 

sad  to  think  of  it ;  and ,  if is  the  fundamental  cause  of  it, 

deserves  to  be,  as  you  pray,  *  particularly  damned.'  Confotmd 
him,  and  confound  the  whole  confused  business,  this  abominable, 
sorrowful,  and  shockingly  expensive  tour  to  Germany  included. 
But  no.  Bather  let  us  have  patience.  Nevertheless,  I  do  grieve 
for  thee.     But  let  me  narrate  as  usual,  only  with  greater  brevity. 

From  Lobositz  to  Toplitz  the  last  letters  brought  you,  letters 
w^ritten  in  the  so-called  Saxon  Switzerland,  amid  the  Bohemian 
mountains.  ...  No  Englishv  scarcely  any  civilized  traveller 
seems  to  have  accomplished  the  thirty  or  forty  EngHsh  miles 
which  lie  between  Lobositz  and  Zittau.  We  had  a  strange  and 
strangest  day  of  it  in  slow  German  Stellwagens  ;  and  in  fact  were 
horribly  tired  before  the  thing  in  general  ended  by  a  seat  in  the 
soft-going,  swift,  and  certain  railway-carriage,  and  the  inn  at 
Hermhut,  where  we  had  to  wait  four  hours  of  the  stillest  life  you 
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ever  saw  or  dreamt  of.  Hermhut  (Lord's  keeping)  is  the  piimi- 
tive  and  still  central  city  of  the  Moravian  brethren ;  a  place  not 
bigger  than  Annan,  but  beautiful,  pure,  and  quiet  beyond  any 
town  on  the  earth  I  dare  say ;  and  indeed  more  like  a  saintly 
dream  of  Ideal  Calvinism  made  real  than  a  town  of  stone  and 
lime,  where  London  porter,  not  needed  by  me,  is  to  be  had  for 
money.  I  will  tell  you  about  Herrnhut  too  some  day,  for  it  is 
among  the  notable  spots  of  the  world,  and  I  retain  a  lively  mem- 
ory of  it.  But  not  of  it,  nor  of  dreary  moory  Frankfurt  and  its 
Kunersdorf  villages  and  polite  lieutenants — for  a  Prussian  lieu- 
tenant-adjutant knew  me  there  by  fame,  and  was  very  polite  with- 
out knowing  me— not  of  this,  nor  of  any  other  phenomenon  will 
I  now  speak.  Li  fact  I  am  dead  stupid  ;  my  heart  nearly  choked 
out  of  me,  and  my  head  churned  to  pieces.  .  .  .  Berlin  is 
loud  almost  as  London,  but  in  no  other  way  great  or  among  the 
greatest.  I  should  gn^^ss  it  about  the  size  of  Liverpool ;  and  more 
like  Glasgow  in  the  straight  openness  of  its  streets.  Many  grand 
public  edifices  about  this  eastern  end  of  the  town ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  looks  in  many  quarters  almost  shabby,  in  spite  of  its  noise 
and  paint  \  wi  low  are  the  houses  for  a  capital  city ;  more  like 
warehouses  or  maltkins,  with  the  very  cliimneys  wanting,  for 
within  is  notliing  but  stoves.  This  *  Uriter  den  Linden^  is  the  one 
good  street  of  the  place,  as  if  another  Princes  Street  at  300  yards' 
distance,  and  with  tree  rows  between  them,  ran  parallel  to  the 
Princes  Street  we  know.  It  is  on  the  north  side  of  this  we  live, 
grand  rooms  indeed,  and  not  dearer  than  an  Edinburgh  lodging, 
or  nearly  so  dear  as  a  London  one — two  guineas  a  week,  one 

guinea  each. 

Ootober  2,  4  P.M. 

The  night  yielded  me  a  handsome  modicum  of  sleep,  handsome 
for  these  parts,  and  the  lodging  promises  every  way  to  be  good. 
Oertainly  the  most  like  a  human  bed-room  of  any  I  have  yet  had 
in  this  country.  After  breakfast  I  went  to  the  libraiy,  introduced 
myself,  got  catalogue  of  Frederick  books.  A  dreary  wilderness, 
mountains  of  chaff  to  one  grain  of  com  ;  caught  headache  in  the 
bad  air  within  about  an  hour,  ^nfl  set  off  to  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor's, who  can  procure  me  liberty  to  take  books  home.  "Well  re- 
ceived by  the  British  Ambassador  so  soon  as  he  had  read  Lady 
A.'s  letter.  His  wife  too  came  in  and  was  very  kind.  All  right. 
Have  been  in  the  Museum  Picture  Gallery  since.  Endless  Ghrista 
and  Marys,  Yenus's  and  Amoi's — at  length  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Fritz. 
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October  8. 

We  leave  Berlin  to-morrow,  Saturday  the  9tli.  Go  by  Bmns- 
wick,  by  Hanover,  CJologne,  and  from  thence  on  Tneeday  evening 
at  Ostend  I  find  a  steamer  direct  for  London.  ...  I  have  had 
a  terrible  tumbling  week  in  Berlin.  Oh,  what  a  month  in  general 
I  have  had ;  month  of  the  profonndest,  ghastliest  solitude  in  the 
middle  of  incessant  talk  and  locomotion.  'But  here  after  all  I 
have  got  my  things  not  so  intolerably  done,  and  have  accomplislied 
what  was  reasonably  possible.  Perhaps  it  will  not  look  so  ugly 
when  once  I  am  far  away  from  it.  In  help  from  other  people 
there  has  been  redundancy  rather  than  defect.  One  or  two— es- 
pecially a  certain  Herr  Professor  Magnus,  the  chief  portrait  painter 
here — have  been  quite  marvellous  with  their  civility ;  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  usually  rather  a  relief  to  me  to  get  an  hour,  as  now, 
to  oneself,  and  be  left  to  private  exertions  and  reflections  mainly. 
Yesterday  I  saw  old  Tieck,  beautiful  old  man  ;  so  serene,  so  calm, 
so  sad.  I  have  also  seen  Cornelius,  Ranch,  &c.,  including  Preuss, 
the  historian  of  Frederick,  aU  men  in  short  for  whom  I  had  any 
use.  Nay,  they  had  me  in  their  newspapers  it  would  appear,  and 
would  gladly  make  a  lion  of  me  if  I  liked.  A  lion  that  can  only 
get  half  sleep  is  not  the  lion  that  can  shine  in  that  trade,  so  we 
declined.  The  Ambassador  has  also  been  very  good  to  me,  got 
me  into  the  library  with  liberty  to  take  books  home,  Invited  me 
to  dinner.  But  Magnus  had  engaged  me  before,  and  I  could  only 
make  it  tea.  No  matter  for  that,  for  they  were  all  English  com- 
mon-places where  I  went. .  You  will  see  me  on  "Wednesday,  but 
not  till  noon  or  laier. 

So  was  this  terrible  journey  got  done  with,  which  to 
anyone  but  Carlyle  would  have  been  a  mere  pleasure  trip ; 
to  him  terrible  in  prospect,  terrible  in  the  execution,  terri- 
ble in  the  retrospect.  His  wife  said  he  could  not  conceal 
that  he  was  pretty  well,  and  had  nothing  really  to  com- 
plain of.  Here  is  what  he  himself  said  about  it  when 
looking  back  with  deliberate  seriousness  : — 

After  infinite  struggles  I  had  roused  myself  to  go.  The  parting 
with  my  poor  old  mother,  the  crowning  point  of  those  unbearable 
days,  was  painful  beyond  endurance  almost ;  and  yet  my  heart  in 
the  inside  of  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  made  of  stone,  as  if  it  would 
not  weep  any  more  except  perhaps  blood*    One  pays  dear  for  any 
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*  intelleot '  one  may  have.  It  means  piimarijj  '  sensibility/  which 
again  means  injoiy,  pain,  misery  from  unconscions  nature,  or  eon- 
scions  or  unconscious  man ;  in  fact,  a  heavy  burden  painful  to  bear, 
however  piously  you  take  it. 

After  recapitulating  the  places  which  he  had  seen,  and 
the  persons  whom  he  had  met,  he  goes  on  : — 

All  this,  which  is  etched  into  me  painfaUy  as  with  buniin^ 
acids,  I  onee  thought  of  writing  down  in  detail,  but  have  not 
done,  probably  shall  not  do.  It  was  a  journey  done  as  in  some 
shirt  of  Nessus  ;  misery  and  dyspeptic  degradation,  inflammatioiiy 
and  insomqia  tracking  every  step  of  me.  Not  till  all  these  vile 
fire  showers,  fallen  into  viler  ashes  now,  have  once  been  winnowed 
quite  away,  shall  I  see  what  'additions  to  my  spiritual  picture 
gallery,'  or  other  conquests  from  the  business  I  have  actually 
brought  back  with  me.  Keuberg,  I  ought  «to  record  here  and 
everywhere,  was  the  kindest,  best-temx)ered,  most  assiduous  of 
friends  and  helpers,  '  worth  ten  couriers  to  me,'  as  I  often  defined 
him. 
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The  Orange — Cheyne  Row — The  Oock  torment — ^Reflections — An 
improved  house — ^Faneral  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington — Begin- 
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The  painters  had  not  completed  their  work,  and  the  smell 
was  insupportable  when  Carlyle  got  home  in  the  middle 
of  October.  lie  was  in  no  condition  to  face  any  more 
annoyances,  and  he  and  his  wife  took  refuge  for  three 
weeks  at  the  Grange  with  the  ever-hospitable  Ashburtons. 
There,  too,  the  sulphurous  mood  was  still  predominant,  and 
things  did  not  go  well  with  him.  It  was  not  till  Novem- 
ber that  he  was  fairly  re-established  in  his  own  quarters, 
and  in  a  condition  to  so  much  as  think  of  seriously  begin- 
ning his  work.  A  preliminary  skirmish  became  necessary, 
to  put  to  silence  his  neighbour's  cocks.  Mr.  Remington, 
who  then  lived  near  him,  and  was  the  owner  of  the  offend- 
ers, has  kindlv  sent  me  the  correspondence  which  passed 
on  the  occasion  ;  very  gracious  and  humble  on  Carh^le's 
part,  requesting  only  that  the  cocks  in  question  should  be 
made  inaudible  from  midnight  till  breakfast  time;  Mr. 
Remington,  though  they  were  favourites  which  he  had 
brought  from  Northumberland,  instantly  consenting  to 
suppress  them  altogether.  This  accomplished,  Carlyle  pro- 
ceeded as  it  were  to  clear  the  stage  by  recovering  his  own 
mental  condition,  and  took  himself  severely  to  task  for 
what  he  found  amiss.     Much  tliat  he  says  will  seem  ex- 
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aggerated,  hut  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  not 
speaking  to  the  world  but  to  himself.  It  Is  idle  to  judge 
him  by  common  rules.  His  nerves  were  abnormally  sen- 
sitive. He  lived  habitually,  unless  he  violently  struggled 
against  it,  in  what  he  had  described  as  ^  an  element  of 
black  streaked  with  lightning.'  Swift,  when  the  evil 
iiimour  was  on  him,  made  a  voyage  to  the  Houyhnhmns, 
and  discharged  his  bile  on  his  human  brethren.  Carlyle, 
who  wished  to  purge  the  bile  out  of  himself  that  he  might 
use  Jiis  powers  to  better  purposes,  began  with  a  confession 
of  his  sins. 

Jovmal, 

November  9,  1852. — There  has  been  a  repair  of  the  house  here, 
which  is  not  yet,  after  four  months,  quite  complete.  I  write  now 
in  an  unfurnished  but  greatly  improved  room,  which  is  already, 
and  still  more  will  be,  greatly  superior  to  what  it  used  to  be  .  .  . 
small  thanks  to  it.  My  poor  wife  has  worn  herself  to  a  Shadow, 
fretting  and  struggling  about  it^  I,  sent  on  my  travels  since  the 
middle  of  July,  and  only  just  finally  home,  am  totally  overset  in 
soul,  in  body,  and  I  may  fear  in  breeches  pocket  too ;  and  feel 
that  I  am  drifting  towards  strange  issues  in  these  years  and  days. 
Never  in  my  life  nearer  sunk  in  the  mud  oceans  that  rage  from 
without  and  within.  My  survey  of  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  of 
my  life  yields  little  *  comfori; '  in  the  present  state  of  my  feelings. 
Silent  weak  rage,  remorse  even,  which  is  not  common  with  me ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  solitude  of  soul  coupled  with  a  helplessness, 
which  are  frightful  to  look  upon,  difficult  to  deal  with  in  my  pres- 
ent situation.  For  my  health  is  miserable  too ;  diseased  liver  I 
privately  perceive  has  much  to  do  with  the  phftiomenon  ;  and  I 
cannot  yet  leani  to  sleep  again.  During  all  my  travels  I  have 
wanted  from  a  third  to  half  of  my  usual  sleep.  For  the  rest  I 
frness  it  is  a  change  of  epoch  with  me,  going  on  for  good  perhaps  ; 
•.  !im  growing  to  perceive  that  I  have  become  an  old  man  ;  that  the 
llowery  umbrages  of  summer — such  as  they  were  for  me — and  also 
the  crops  and  fruits  of  autumn  are  nearly  over  for  me,  and  stem 
winter  only  is  to  be  looked  for— a  grim  message — such,  however, 
as  is  sent  to  every  man.  Oh  ye  Supreme  Powers  !  thou  great  soul 
of  the  world  that  «r/  just,  may  I  manage  this  but  welly  all  sorrow 
then  and  smothered  i-age  and  despair  itself  shall  have  beei)  cheap 
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and  welcome.  No  more  of  it  to-daj.  I  am  not  yet  at  the  bottom  of 
it ;  am  not  here  writing  wisely  of  it,  even  sincerely  of  it,  though 
with  an  effort  that  way. 

Dundee  steamer  to'  Linlathen  about  the  middle  of  July  ;  inex- 
pressible gloom,  silence.  Sickly  imprisonment  of  one's  whole 
soul  and  life  ;  such  has  often  before  been  my  lot,  has  also  become 
my  customary  lot  in  this  world.  Cowardice  ?  Sometimes.  Gen- 
eially,  in  late  years,  I  think  it  is.  Unusual  weights  have  been 
thrown  upon  me.  Ach  GoU  !  whole  mountains  of  horror  and  chok- 
ing impediment.  But  certainly  I  have  not  been  strong  enough  on 
my  side ;  often,  often  not  bold  enough  ;  but  have  fled  and  sti'uck 
when  I  should  have  stood  and  defiantly  fought.  The  votes  of  men, 
the  respectabilities,  the  &c.  &c.,  have  been  too  sacred  to  me.  It 
must  be  owned,  too,  the  man  has  had  such  a  set  of  conditions  as 
were  not  always  easy  to  govern,  and  could  not  by  the  old  law- 
books be  treated  well.  Schicksal  und  eigen  Schuld,  Aye,  aye. 
Three  weeks  at  Linlathen  very  memorable  to  me  just  now,  but 
sordid,  unproductive,  to  think  of.  Came  away,  by  Kirkcaldy  and 
Edinburgh,  to  Scotsbrig.  There  beside  my  poor  old  mother  for 
near  four  weeks.  ...  To  Germany,  after  infinite  struggles,  I 
had  roused  myself  to  go.  .  .  .  Leith,  Rotterdam  steamer,  the 
Bhine,  Bonn  for  a  week,  Ems,  Frankfurt,  Homburg,  Cassel,  Eisen- 
ach, Wartburg  (unforgettable),  Weimar,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Lo- 
bositz,  Zittau,  Hermhut,  Kunersdorf,  and  Berlin,  whence,  after 
ten  days,  home. 

My  arrival  here.  Seas  of  paint  still  flooding  everything,  and 
my  poor  Jane  so  beaten  in  her  hard  battle — a  wild  hard  battle 
many  ways,  and  in  which  I  cannot  help  thee,  poor  kind  vehement 
soul  for  ever  dear  to  me — this  also  is  memorable,  only  too  much. 
We  went  to  the  Grange  till  these  uncleannesses  were  over  here. 
At  the  Grange  almost  for  four  weeks.  No  right  rest,  no  right  col- 
lapse till  Tuesday  last,  when  in  the  wet  damp  evening  of  a  pouring 
day  I  once  more  got  home  again  for  a  continuance.  Since  then, 
here  are  we  fairly  fronting  our  destiny  at  least,  which  I  own  is 
sufficiently  Medusa-like  to  these  sick,  solitary  eyes.  Courage  I 
piety  I  patience  I  Heaven  grant  me  wisdom  to  extract  the  mean- 
ings  out  of  these  sore  lessons  and  to  do  the  behests  of  the  same. 
If  that  be  granted  me,  oh  how  amply  enough  wilf  that  be  ! 

To  begin  *  Frederick '  then  1    It  was  easier  to  propose 
than  to  do.   When  a  writer  sets  to  work  again  after  a  long 
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pause,  his  faculties  have,  as  it  were,  to  be  caught  in  the 
field  and  brought  iu  and  harnessed.  There  was  anxiety 
about  his  wife  too,  who  was  worn  out  by  her  summer  dis- 
cipline, and  was  *  never  thinner  for  seven  years.'  She  had 
gone  home  first  from  the  Grange  to  get  things  ready. 

Jane  (he  wrote  to  his  mother)  bad  the  place  clear  of  workers  at 
last,  clean  as  her  wont  is,  and  shining  with  gas  at  the  door,  Ad 
other  lights  to  welcome  me  to  tea.  I  have  had  a  weary  struggle 
every  day  since,  and  am  not  through  it  yet,  arranging  my  things 
in  their  new  places,  an  operation  rather  sad  than  hopeful  to  me  in 
my  present  dull  humour,  but  I  must  persist  till  it  is  done,  and 
then  by-and-by  there  will  be  real  improvement.  The  house  ia 
clearly  very  much  bettered  ;  this  room  of  mine  in  particular,  and 
my  bed-room  upstairs,  are,  or  will  be,  perfect  beauties  of  rooms 
in  their  way.  Let  us  be  patient,  '  canny  as  eggs,'  and  the  better 
day  will  come  at  last.  I  am  terribly  brashed  with  all  these  tum- 
blings about,  and  have  not  yet  fairly  recovered  my  feet,  but  with 
quiet,  with  pious  endeavour,  I  shall  surely  do  so ;  and  then  it  will 
be  joyful  to  me  to  see  the  black  tempest  lying  all  behind  me  and 
the  bright  side  of  the  cloud  attained  for  me.  All  clouds  have 
their  bright  sides  too.  That  is  also  a  thing  which  we  should  re- 
member ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  hope  to  get  to  a  little  work  again, 
and  that  is  the  consolation  which  surpasses  all  for  me. 

He  would  have  got  under  way  in  some  shape,  but,  be- 
fore starting,  any  distraction  is  enough  to  check  the  first 
step,  and  tliere  were  distractions  in  plenty ;  among  the 
rest  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral.  The  Duke  had 
died  in  September.  He  was  now  to  be  laid  in  his  tomb 
in  the  midst  of  a  mourning  nation ;  and  Carlyle  did  not 
like  the  display.  The  body  lay  in  state  at  Chelsea,  '  all 
the  empty  fools  of  (Creation '  running  to  look  at  it.  One 
day  two  women  were  trampled  to  death  in  the  throng  at 
the  hospital  close  by ;  and  the  whole  thing,  *  except  for 
that  dreadful  accident,'  was,  in  his  eyes, '  a  big  bag  of  wind 
and  nothingness.'  *  It  is  indeed,'  he  said,  '  a  sad  and 
solemn  fact  for  England  that  such  a  man  has  been  called 
I  away,  the  last  pei*fectly  honest  and  perfectly  brave  public 
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man  they  had  ;  and  they  ouglit,  in  reverence,  to  reflect  on 
that,  and  sincerely  testify  ihat^  if  they  could,  while  they 
commit  him  to  his  resting-place.  But  alas  for  the  sin- 
cerity. It  is  even  professedly  all  hypocrisy,  noise,  and 
expensive  upholstery,  from  which  a  serious  man  turns 
away  with  sorrow  and  abhorrence.'  In  spite  of  '  abhor- 
rence' he  was  tempted  to  witness  the  ceremony  in  tiie 
streets,  which,  however,  only  increased  it. 

Journal, 

Noioember  19,  1852. — Yesterday  saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
ftmeral  proceasion  from  Bath  House  second-floor  windows ;  a 
painful,  miserable  kind  of  thing  to  me  and  othera  of  a  serious  turn 
of  mind.  The  one  true  man  of  official  men  in  England,  or  that  I 
know  of  in  Europe,  concludes  his  long  course.  The  military  mu- 
eic  sounded,  and  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the  roll  of  guns  and 
coaches,  to  him  inaudible  for  evermore.  The  regiment  he  first 
served  in  was  there,  various  regiments  or  battalions,  one  soldier 
from  every  regiment  of  the  British  line ;  above  4,000  soldiers  in 
all.  Nothing  else  in  the  sumptuous  processiop  was  of  the  least 
dignity.  The  car  or  hearse,  a  monstrous  bronze  mass,  which  broke 
through  the  pavement  in  various  places,  its  weight  being  seven  or 
ten  tons,  was  of  all  the  objects  I  ever  saw  the  abominably  ugliest, 
or  nearly  so.  An  incoherent  huddle  of  expensive  palls,  flags, 
sheets,  and  gilt  emblems  and  cross  poles,  more  like  one  of  the 
street  carts  that  hawk  door-mats  than  the  bier  for  a  hero.  Disgust 
was  general  at  this  vile  ne  plus  ultra  of  Cockneyi^pn ;  but  poor 
Wellington  lay  dead  beneath  it  faring  dumb  to  hii.  long  home. 
All  people  stood  in  deep  silence  and  reverently  took  off  their  hats. 
In  one  of  the  Queen's  carriages  sat  a  man  conspicuously  reading 
the  morning  newspaper.  Tennyson's  verses  are  naught.  Silence 
aloae  is  respectable  en  such  iti  occasion. 

*  Frederick '  meanwhile  was  still  nnstavted.    Where  to 

« 

begfn  ?  On  what  scale  ?  In  what  tone  ?  All  was  un- 
settled, and  ^uncertainty,  with  Carlyle,  was  irritation  and 
despondency. 

As  usual  (he  says,  on  the  5th  of  December)  .many  things,  or  al- 
most all  things,  are  aonspiriiig  lo  hinder  lae  n'om  any  clear  work, 
or  to  choke  up  my  power  ci  xi^orkiiig  altogether.     If  I  do  not  stand 
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to  myself  and  to  my  own  canse  it  will  be  the  worse  for  meu 
Heaven  help  me !  Oh  Heaven !  But  it  is  so  always.  The  ele* 
ments  of  our  work  lie  scattered,  disorganised,  as  if  in  a  thick  vis- 
cons  chaotic  ocean,  ocean  illimitable  in  all  its  three  dimensions  ; 
and  we  must  swim  and  sprawl  towards  them,  must  snatch  them, 
and  victoriously  piece  them  together  as  we  can.  Eheu  /  Shall  I 
try  Frederick,  or  not  try  him  ? 

The  winter  passed  on.    In  January  he  tells  his  mother : — 

Our  quiet  way  of  life  continues,  and  our  wet  weather,  and  other 
puddles,  outward  and  inward,  have  not  ceased  either.  We  should 
be  thankful  for  the  health  we  have,  both  of  us.  If  we  use  our 
besom  machinery  and  sweep  honestly  and  well,  the  puddles  do  not 
gain  quite  the-  upper  hand  after  all.  Jane  is  out  just  now,  gone 
out  to  enjoy  the  dry  day  among  so  many  wet.  She  complains  of 
defective  sleep,  &c.,  but  still  goes  hardily  about,  and  indeed  I 
think  is  stronger  than  in  past  years.  She  reads  now  with  specs  in 
the  candlelight,  as  well  as  I ;  uses  her  mother's  specs  I  perceive, 
and  indeed  looks  very  well  in  them,  going  handsomely  into  the 
condition  of  an  elderly  dame.  I  remember  always  your  joy  over 
specs.  Old  age  is  not  in  itself  matter  for  son*ow.  It  is  matter  for 
thanks  if  we  have  left  our  work  done  behind  us.  God  deal  with  us 
in  mercy,  not  in  rigour,  on  that  head  ;  as  we  trust  it  will  be  for  the 
faithful  of  us.  But,  in  fact;,  it  is  not  a  serious  person's  sorrow 
surely  that  he  is  getting  out  of  the  battle  ;  that  he  sees  the  still 
regions  beyond  it,  where  there  is  no  battle  more. 

He  began  at  last  to  write  something — but  it  was  wrongly 
pitched.  It  would  not  do,  and  he  threw  it  aside.  In 
March  he  was  off  to  the  Grange  again — off  there  always 
when  the  Ashburtons  invited  him — but  always,  or  ahuost 
so,  to  no  purpose.  'Worse  than  useless  to  me,'  he  said 
when  the  visit  was  over.  *  A  long  nightmare  \  foU/y  aud 
iiidigestio7i  the  order  of  the  day.  Why  go  thither  ? 
Really  it  neither  does,  nor  can  do  me  any  good  to  frequent 
that  much  coveted  kind  of  society — or,  alas  I  any  kind.  I 
believe  there  is  no  lonelier,  mortal  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
at  present,  nor  perhaps  often  was.  Don't  be  a  Kopf- 
hanger^  however.     Use  Solitude^  since  it  is  thy  lot ;  that 
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also  is  a  lot,  and  rather  an  original  one  in  these  days.' 
The  party  at  the  Grange  was  in  itself  brilliant  enough. 
Venables  was  there,  wliom  he  liked  better  than  most  men; 
and  Azeglio  and  other  notabilities.  But  even  Yenables, 
on  this  occasion,  he  found  '  dogmatic,'  and  to  Azeglio  he 
was  mde.  Azeglio  had  been  talking  contemptuously  of 
Mazzini.  ^  Moixsiexir^  said  Carlyle  to  him,  ^vous  ne  le 
connaiasez  jxxs  du  totU^  du  tout  ! '  and  turned  away  and  sat 
down  to  a  newspaper.  '  Xot  a  word  of  sense  was  talked 
to  him,  except  by  accident.'  One  thing,  however,  did 
occur  which  impressed  him  considerably,  and  of  which  I 
often  heard  him  speak. 

To  Margaret  Carlyle^  Scotsbrig, 

The  Grange,  April  1,  1853. 
Last  night,  while  we  sate  qnietly  at  dinner,  a  slip  of  paper  was 
handed  in  by  one  of  the  servants  to  Lord  Ashbnrton.  '  A  fire 
visible  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.'  I  admired  mnch  the 
silent  promptitude  with  which  Lord  A.,  telling  nobody,  went  out, 
leaving  his  dinner  in  the  middle,  drew  on  boots  and  cloak  as  we 
found  afterwards,  and  galloped  off  with  a  groom  in  the  wild, 
squally  night,  which  soon  became  plunges  of  rain.  This  is  what 
an  English  country  gentleman  is  always  good  for,  this  and  the  like 
of  this,  if  he  is  of  the  right  quality.  The  fire  proved  to  be  six 
miles  off — one  of  the  farmers  of  this  estate,  his  ^omstead  all  in  a 
blaze,  cattle,  &c.»  saved.  Lord  A.  came  back  about  eleven,  wet 
enough,  but  one  would  have  said  almost  glad ;  though  to  him  also 
it  will  be  a  considerable  loss,  no  doubt. 

A  week  at  the  Grange  was  as  much  as  he  could  bear, 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  have  done  very  much  for  him. 

Journal, 

April  13,  1853. — Still  struggling  and  haggling  about  Frederick. 
Ditto  ditto,  alas !  about  many  things !  Ko  words  can  express  the 
forlorn,  heart-broken,  silent,  utterly  enchanted  kind  of  humour  I 
am  kept  in  ;  the  worthless,  empty,  and  painfully  contemptible  way 
in  which,  with  no  company  but  my  own,  with  my  eyes  open,  but 
OB  with  my  hands  boxmd,  I  pass  these  days  and  months,  and  even 
yeai-s.    Good  Heavens  I    Shall  I  never  more  rally  in  this  world 
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then,  but  lie  buried  under  mud  and  imbecility  till  the  end  itself 
(which  cannot  be  distant,  and  is  coming  on  as  with  seven-leagaed 
boots)  overtake  me  ?  Several  are  to  blame ;  for  thongh  no  one 
hates  me,  I  think  nearly  everybody  of  late  takes  me  on  the  wrongs 
fdde,  and  proves  nnconscionsly  unjust  to  me,  more  or  less  destruc- 
tive to  me.  Several  are  to  blame,  or  to  pity.  But  above  all  there 
is  one.  Thou^hyself.  Awake — arise !  Oh  heaven  and  earth,  shall 
I  never  again  get  awake,  and  feel  myself  working  and  alive  ?  In 
the  earth  there  is  no  other  pleasure  for  me,  no  other  possession  for 
me  but  that  same  ;  and  I  neglect  it,  indolently  lie  praying  for  it, 
do  not  rise  and  victoriously  snatch  it,  while  the  fast  fleeting  days 
yet  are.  Here  are  now  ten  years,  and  what  account  can  I  give  of 
them  ?  The  work  done  in  them  is  very  small  even,  in  compariaon. 
Remorse  is  worthless.  The  remnant  of  the  future,  this  yet  re- 
mains to  us.  .  .  .  Endless  German  history  books  ;  dull,  bad, 
mostly  wearisome ;  most  uninstructive,  every  one  of  them ;  Fred- 
erick, an  unfortunate  subject.  In  the  heart  of  huge  aolar  systema 
— anti-solar  rather,  of  chaff  and  whirling  confusions,  I  sometimes 
think  I  notice  lineaments  of  a  Fritz,  concerning  whom  I  skaU  have 
a  word  to  say — say  it  ?    Oh  Heaven,  that  I  could  say  it  I 

The  review  newspaper  and  world,  all  dead  against  me  at  present^ 
which  is  instructive  too  if  I  take  the  right  point  of  survey  for  it, 
and  look  into  it  without  jaundice  of  any  kind.  The  ccaiaiUe  of 
•talkers  in  type  are  not  my  friends  then.  They  know  not  well  what 
to  say  about  me  if  not  *•  Thou,  scoundrel,  art  of  other  mind  than 
we,  it  would  appear ; '  which  the  wiser  are  afraid  might  be  question- 
able ;  and  the  unwiser,  with  one  voice  pretty  much,  liave  already 
done.  Well,  out  of  that  too  I  had  got  new  views.  I  myself  was 
in  fault,  and  the  depths  and  immensities  of  human  stupidity  were 
not  practically  known  to  me  before.  A  strange  insight,  real,  but 
hardly  fit  for  uttering  even  here,  lies  in  that.  '  Who  can  change 
the  opinion  of  these  people  ?  *  That  is  their  view  of  the  world,  ir- 
refragable, unalterable  to  them.  Take  note  of  that,  remember 
that.  '  The  Gadarene  Swine  I '  Often,  in  my  rage,  has  that  inci- 
dent occurred  to  me.  Shrill  snort  of  astonishment,  of  alert  atten- 
tion. *  Hrumph  ! '  ^  That  is  it,  then  !  *  *  So  sits  the  wind ! '  And 
with  tails  up  and  one  accord  at  full  speed  away  they  go,  down 
steep  places  to  their  watery  grave,  the  Devil  being  in  them. 
Withal  it  is  rather  curious  to  remark  also,  as  I  do  on  various  occa- 
sions, how,  while  all  the  talk  and  print  goes  against  me,  my  real 
estimation  in  the  world -> alas,  certainly  without  new  merit  of  mine. 
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iot  I  never  was  so  idle  and  worthless— rseems  steadily  increasing — 
steadily  in  various  quarters,  and  surely  fast  enough,  if  not  too  fast. 
Be  true  to  thyself.  Oh  Heaven  I  Be  not  a  sluggard.  And  so  give 
up  this  and  take  to  something  like  work. 

To  try  to  work  Carlyle  was  determined  enough.  He  went 
nowhere  in  the  summer,  but  remained  at  Chelsea  chained 
to  *  Frederick,'  and,  moving  ahead  at  last,  leaving  his  wife 
to  take  a  holiday.  His  brother  John,  who  was  now  mar- 
ried, had  taken  a  house  at  Moffat,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  need- 
ing change,  went  off  to  stay  with  him  there.  Paint  was 
wanted  in  Cheyne  Kow  again,  and  Carlyle  was  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  the  smell  of  it.  Other  cocks — not,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  Mr.  Remington's — set  up  their  pipes  in  the  sunnner 
mornings.  *  Vile  yellow  .Italians '  came  grinding  under 
his  windows.  He  had  a  terrible  time  of  it ;  but  he  set 
his  teeth  and  determined  to  bear  his  fate.  One  haunting 
thought  only  refused  to  leave  him.  Good  might  still  He 
ahead  if  his  wife  and  he  could  keep  the  devil  out  of  them. 
If!  but  what  an*  if! 

O  Jeannie  (he  wrote),  you  know  nothing  about  me  just  now. 
With  all  the  clearness  of  vision  you  have,  your  lynx-eyes  do  not 
reach  into  the  inner  region  of  me,  and  know  not  what  is  in  my 
heart,  what,  on  the  whole,  was  always,  and  will  always  be  there.  I 
wish  you  did ;  I  wish  you  did. 

Sitting  all  alone  in  his  Chelsea  garden  lie  meditated  on 
his  miseries,  in  one  letter  eloquently  dilating  on  them,  in 
the  next  apologising  for  his  weakness. 

But  what  could  I  do  (he  said)  ?  fly  for  shelter  to  my  mammy, 
like  a  poor  infant  with  its  finger  cut  ?  complain  in  my  distress  to 
the  one  heart  that  used  to  be  open  to  me  ? 

*  Greater  than  man,  less  than  woman,'  as  Essex  said  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  cocks  were  locked  up  next  door, 
and  the  fireworks  at  Cremome  were  silent,  and  the  rain 
fell  and  cooled  the  July  air;  and  Carlyle  slept,  and  the 
universe  became  once  more  tolerable. 
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With  friends  outside  his  family  he  was  equaUy  discon* 
solate. 

To  Thomas  Erskine,  Linlaihen, 

Chelseft :  July  9,  1853. 

I  had  a  very  miserable  tonr  in  Germany ;  nofc  one  night  of  sleep 
all  the  time,  and  nothing,  or  too  little,  of  the  living  kind  that  was 
beautiful  to  look  upon  in  return  for  all  that  physical  distress  at 
once  so  tormenting  and  so  degrading.  I  remember  the  Bhine 
river  as  a  noble  acquisition  to  my  internal  picture  galleiy.  Co- 
logne, &c.,  I  got  no  good  of,  but  rather  mischief';  the  sight  of 
those  impious  charlatans  doing  their  so-called  '  worship '  there  (a 
true  devil  worship,  if  ever  there  was  one) ;  and  the  fatal  brood, 
architectural  and  others — PuseyiteM  and  enchanted  human  apes 
that  inhabit  such  places — far  transcended  any  little  pleasure  I 
could  have  got  from  the  supreme  of  earthly  masonry,^  and  con- 
verted my  feeling  into  a  sad  and  angry  one.  I  was  in  the  Wart- 
burg,  however — in  Martin  Luther's  room — ^and  I  believe  I  almost 
wept  there,  feeling  it  to  be,  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  the  most 
sacred  spot  in  all  the  earth  at  this  moment.  Here,  tempted  by 
the  devil  (always  by  '  devils '  enough),  but  not  subdued  or  subda- 
able,  stood  GK)d*s  Truth,  embodied  in  the  usual  way :  one  man 
against  all  men.  It  was  ux)on  these  hills  he  looked  out ;  it  was 
there  and  in  that  way  he  dealt  with  the  devil  and  defied  him  to  his 
face.  A  scene  worth  visiting  indeed.  There  are  excellent  por- 
traits by  Granach  of  Luther  and  his  father  and  mother  hung  on 
the  walls.  Martin  himself  has  a  fine  German  face  :  eyes  so  frank 
and  serious,  a  look  as  if  he  could  take  a  cup  of  ale  as  well  as  wres- 
tle down  the  devil  in  a  handsome  manner. 

The  Wartburg  is  much  visited  by  tourists  ;  but  I  was  not  sony 
to  find  they  did  not  much  heed  Luther — merely  took  him  among 
the  rest  and  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  '  Byzantine  architecture '  and 
restorations.  The  only  other  beautiful  thing  I  saw  was  Tieck, 
and  he  is  since  dead.     On  Fritz  I  can  make  no  impression  what- 

'  Bunsen  had  once  tried  to  enlist  Carlyle^s  Bympathiesin  the  completion  of 
Cologne  cathedral,  showing  him  the  plans,  Ao.  Carlyle  said  nothing  till 
obliged  to  speak.  Then  at  last,  being  forced,  he  said :  *  It  is  a  very  fine  pa- 
goda if  ye  could  get  any  sort  of  a  God  to  put  in  it !  *  Bansen^s  eyes  flashed 
anger  for  a  moment,  bat  the  *  ridicnloaa  ^  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
burst  out  langhing.  I  have  heard  the  story  told  as  if  there  had  been  a  break- 
fast party  with  bishops,  Ac. ,  present.  Carlyle,  however,  when  I  asked  him, 
said  that  he  and  Biinsen  were  aione. 
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ever,  and  practically  consider  I  have  given  him  np  and  am  not 
equal  to  such  a  task  on  such  terms. 

My  wife  is  now  at  Mofiat  with  my  brother  and  his  household. 
As  to  me,' I  got  so  smashed  to  pieces  and  perceptibly  hurt  in  every 
way  by  my  journeying  last  autumn — all  travel  and  noise  is  at  all 
times  so  noxious  to  me — ^I  have  neyer  yet  been  able  to  brook  the 
notion  of  travelling  since,  but  have  flattered  myself  I  should  sit 
still  here,  and  would  on  almost  any  terms.  Certain  it  is,  I  have 
need  enough  to  stay  here,  if  staying  by  myself  in  my  own  sad  com- 
pany be  the  way  to  riddle  any  of  the  infinite  dross  out  of  me  and 
get  a  little  nearer  what  grains  of  metal  there  may  be. 

Adieu !  dear  Mr.  Erskine.  Give  my  kind  and  grateful  remem- 
brances to  your  two  ladies  and  to  everybody  at  Linlathen. 

I  am  always  faithfully  yours, 

T.  CabltiiE. 

A  real  calamity,  sad  but  inevitable  and  long  foreseen, 
was  now  approaching.  Signs  began  to  show  that  his  old 
mother  at  Scotsbrig  was  drawing  near  the  end  of  her  pil- 
grimage. She  was  reported  to  be  ill,  and  even  danger- 
ously ill.  Mrs.  Carlyle  Inirried  over  from  Moffat  to  assist 
in  nursing  her,  meeting,  when  she  amved  there,  the  never- 
forgotten  but  humbly  offered  birthday  present  of  July  14 
from  her  poor  husband.  Her  mother-in-law,  while  she 
was  there,  sank  into  the  long,  death-like  trance  which  she 
so  vividly  describes.'  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the 
strong  resolute  woman  rallied  from  it,  and  Carlyle,  always 
hopeful,  persuaded  himself  that  for  the  time  the  stroke  had 
passed  over. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig. 

Chelsea :  July  28,  1858. 
Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear,  for  your  judicious  and  kind  at- 
tention in  writing  and  in  not  writing.  Tou  may  judge  with  what 
i.  elings  I  read  your  letter  last  night,  and  again  and  again  read  it ; 
how  anxiously  I  expect  what  you  will  say  to-night.  If  I  had  in- 
deed known  what  was  going  on  during  Monday,  what  would  have 
become  of  me  that  day  ?  Isee  everything  by  your  description  as 
if  I  looked  at  it  with  my  own  eyes.    My  poor,  beloved,  good  old 
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mother.  Things  crowd  round  me  in  my  BoJitade,  old  reminiaoen- 
ces  from  the  very  beginnings  of  my  life.  It  is  very  beaatifol  if  it 
is  so  sad ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I,  like  all  mortals,  have  to 
feel  the  inexorable  that  there  is  in  life,  and  to  say,  as  pioosly  as  I 
can,  *  God's  will,  God's  will ! '  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  glad  yoa 
went  there  at  this  time.  If  yon  could  only  begin  to  sleep  I  should 
be  thankful  to  have  you  there  in  my  own  absence.  Write  to  me ; 
do  not  fail  to  write  while  you  continue.  Was  not  that  a  beautiful 
old  mother's  message :  '  None,  I  am  afraid,  that  he  would  like  to 
hear'?*    Sunt  laoiym(E  rerutn.     You  need  not  be  appr^ensive 

of where  you  are.     She  really  likes  you,  and  has  good  insight^ 

though  capable  of  strong  prepossessions.  John,  even  if  you  are 
in  his  way,  which  I  do  not  think  at  all,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
TTie  rest  are  loyal  to  you  to  the  bone.  Surely,  as  you  say,  it  was  quite 
wrong  to  give  such  quantities  of  wine,  &c.,  to  an  old,  weak  person. 
I  hope  and  trust  John  has  entirely  abandoned  that  system.  It  is 
purchasing  of  momentary  relief  at  a  price  which  must  be  ruinous. 

I  have  done  my  task  to-day  again,  but  I  had  drugs  in  me,  and 
am  not  in  a  very  vigorous  humour.  My  task  is  a  most  dreary  one. 
I  am  too  old  for  blazing  up  round  this  Fritz  and  his  affidrs  ;  and  I 
see  it  will  be  a  dreadful  job  to  riddle  his  history  into  purity  and 
consistency  out  of  the  endless  rubbish  of  so  many  dullards  as  have 
treated  of  it.  But  I  will  tiy,  too.  I  cannot  yet  afford  to  be  beaten  ; 
and  tioily  there  is  no  other  thing  attainable  to  me  in  life  except 
even  my  own  poor  scantling  of  work  such  as  it  may  be.  If  I  can 
vsork  no  more,  what  is  the  good  of  me  further  ?  We  shall  all  have 
a  right  deep  sleep  by-and-by,  my  own  little  Jeannie.  Thou  wilt 
lie  quiet  beside  me  there  in  the  divine  bosom  of  eternity,  if  never 
in  the  diabolic  whirl  of  time  any  more.  But  this  is  too  sad  a  say- 
ing, though  to  me  it  is  blessed  and  indubitable  as  well  as  sad. 

I  called  on  Lady  A ;  less  mocking  than  usual ;  is  to  have  a 

last  Addiscombe  party  on  Saturday  week,  and  then  go  for  the 
North. 

Adieu  I  Jeannie  mine.  God  bless  for  ever  my  poor  mother  and 
thee !  T.  a 

The  alarm  at  Scotsbrig  having  passed  off,  minor  evils 
became  again  important.    The  great  cock  question  revived 

>  *  I  asked  her  if  she  had  any  message  for  yoo,  and  she  said,  **None,  Pm 
afraid,  that  he  would  like  to  hear,  for  he'll  be  sorry  that  Tm  so  fiaa"  *— £«C- 
ter»  and  MemoriaU,  voL  iL  p.  13. 
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in  formidable  proportions.  Mrs.  Cariyle  had  gone  to  her 
cousin's  at  Liverpool,  but  her  presence  was  needed  urgently 
in  Cheyne  Eow  to  deal  with  it.  A  room  was  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  top  of  the  house,  where  neither  cockcrows 
nor  other  sound  could  penetrate;  but  until  it  was  completed 
'  the  unprotected  male,'  as  Carlyle  called  himself,  was  suf- 
fering dismally. 

I  foresee  in  general  (he  wrote  to  her  on  Jtdy  27)  these  cocks  will  \ 
require  to  be  abolished,  entirely  silenced,  whether  we  bnild  the . 
new  room  or  not.  I  would  cheerfully  shoot  them,  and  pay  the 
price  if  discovered,  but  I  have  no  gun,  should  be  unsafe  for  hitting, 
and  indeed  seldom  see  the  wretched  animals.  Failing  everything, 
I  see  dimly  the  tdiima  ratiOy  and  indeed  wish  I  had  in  my  drawer 
what  of  mineral  or  vegetable  extract  would  do  the  fatal  deed. 
Truly  I  think  often  it  will  need  to  be  done,  A  man  is  not  a  Chat- 
ham nor  a  Wallenstein  ;  but  a  man  has  work  too  which  the  Powers 
would  not  quite  wish  to  have  suppressed  by  two-and-sixpence  worth 
of  bantams.  O !  my  dear !  my  dear !  I  am  a  most  un victorious  man 
surely. 

Morning  after  moraing  the  horrid  clarions  blew. 

The  oocks  must  either  withdraw  or  die  (he  cried,  two  days  later.) 
That  is  a  fixed  point ;  and  I  must  do  it  myself  if  no  one  will  help. 
It  is  reallj  too  bad  that  a  '  celebi*ated  man,*  or  any  man,  or  even  a 
well-conditioned  animal  of  any  size,  should  be  submitted  to  such 
scandalous  paltrinesses ;  and  it  must  end,  and  I  had  better  make 
that  my  first  business  to-day.  But  I  will  do  nothing  till  you  come. 
Then  indeed  I  feel  as  if  mercy  were  already  wrought  for  me. 

For  some  cause  there  was  a  respite  for  a  night  or  two, 
but  now  the  owner  of  the  cocks,  one  Konca,  was  heard 
coughing  at  half -past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  this — bnt 
this  could  hardly  be  made  a  crime.  '  Poor  devil ! '  he  said 
to  himself,  with  a  tinge  of  remorse,  '  a  bad  cough  indeed  ; 
and  I  am  to  be  annoyed  at  the  mere  noise  of  it.  Selfish 
mortal ! '  Lady  Ashburton,  hearing  of  his  forlorn  condi- 
tion, made  over  the  now  vacant  Addiscombe  to  him.  His 
wife  came  back.     The  cocks  were  for  a  time  disposed  o^ 
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and  the  new  room  was  set  about.  The  new  room  was  the 
final  hope.  Till  it  was  finished  there  could  be  no  surety 
of  peace.  ^  Ach  GoU!^  he  said,  'I  am  wretched,  and  in 
silence  nearly  mad.' 

Joymal, 

August  17,  1853. — Near  the  7iadir,  I  shonld  think,  in  my  afiairs. 
The  wheel  must  turn.     Let  me  not  quite  despair.     All  smnmer, 
which  I  resolved  to  spend  ?iere,  at  least  without  the  distraction  of 
travel  for  a  new  hindi-anoe,  I  have  been  visibly  below  par  in  health ; 
annoyed  with  innumerable  paltry  things ;  and,  to  crown  all — a  tme 
mock-crown — with  the  crowings,  shriekings,  and  half-maddening 
noises  of  a  stock  of  fowls  which  my  poor  neighbour  has  set  up  for 
his  profit  and  amusement.    To  great  evils  one  must  oppose  great 
virtues;  and  also  to  small,  which  is  the  harder  task  of  the  two. 
Masons,  who  have  already  killed  half  a  year  of  my  life  in  a  too  sad 
manner,  are  again  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  after  a  dreadful  bout 
of  resolution  on  my  part,  building  me  a  soundless  room.   The  world, 
which  can  do  me  no  good,  shall  at  least  not  torment  me  with  its 
street  and  backyard  noises.     It  is  all  the  small  request  I  make  of 
the  world,  says  wounded  vanity,  wounded  &c. ;  in  fact,  a  wounded 
and  humiliated  mind.     No  more  unvictorious  man  is  now  living. 
I  can  do  no  work  though  I  still  keep  trying.     Try  better !     Alas ! 
alas !  my  dear  old  mother  seems  to  be  fading  fast  away  from  me. 
My  thoughts  are  dark  and  sad  continually  with  that  idea.  IneoccfrabilA 
fatum  !    The  great,  the  eternal  is  there,  and  also  the  paltriest  and 
smallest,  to  load  me  down.    I  seem  to  be  sinking  inextricably  into 
chaos.     But  I  won*t !    These  are  the  two  extremes  of  my  lot  of 
burdens ;  and  there  lie  enough  m(5re,  and  sore  enough  between,  of 
which  I  write  nothing  here.    I  am  getting  taught  contempt  of  the 
world  and  Us  beneficences.     Nay,  perhaps  I  am  really  learning. 
Let  me  learn  mih piety.   Perhaps  I  shall  one  day  bless  these  niise> 
riea  too.     Steady !  steady !     Don't  give  it  up !    .     .     .     Panizzi, 
'whom  I  do  not  love,  and  who  returns  the  feeling,  wiU  not,  thoug^U 
solicited  from  various  quarters — ^high  quarters  some  of  them — 
admit  me  to  the  sUent  rooms  of  the  King's  Library,  to  a  place 
.where  I  could  read  and  enquire.     Never  mind!    No  matter  at  all  ! 
Perhaps  it  is  even  better  so.     I  believe  I  could  explode  the  poor 
monster  if  I  took  to  petitioning,  writing  in  the  *  Times,'  &c.      Hut 
I  shall  take  good  heed  of  tliat.     Intrinsically  he  hinders  me  but 
2fttle.    Inti^sically  the  blame  is  not  in  him,  bat  in  the  pmrient 
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darkness  and  confused  pedantry  and  ostentatious  inanity  of  the 
world  which  put  him  there,  and  which  I  must  own  he  very  fairly 
represents  and  symbolizes  there.  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Brougham 
put  Panizzi  in ;  and  the  world  with  its  Hansards  and  ballot-boxes 
and  sublime  apparatus  put  in  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Brougham. 
A  saddish  time,  Mr.  Rigmarole.    Yes  I  but  what  then  ? 

Of  the  two  extreme  trials  of  which  Carlyle  spoke,  the 
greatest,  the  one  which  really  and  truly  was  to  shake  his 
whole  nature,  was  approaching  its  culmination.  Although 
his  mother  had  rallied  remarkably  from  her  attack  in  the 
summer,  and  was  able  to  read  and  converse  as  usual,  there 
had  been  no  essential  recovery ;  there  was  to  be  and 
there  could  be  none.  His  mother,  whom  he  had  regarded 
with  an  affection  *  passing  the  love  of  sons,'  with  whom, 
in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  her  profound 
Christian  piety,  he  had  found  more  in  common,  as  he 
often  said,  than  with  any  other  mortal — was  now  evidently 
about  to  be  taken  away  from  him.  A  feeling  peculiarly 
tender  had  united  these  two.  .  .  .  Carlyle,  as  his  letters 
show,  had  been  haunted  from  his  earliest  days  by  the 
terror  that  he  must  one  day  lose  her.  She  had  watched 
over  the  workings  of  his  mind  with  passionate  solicitude : 
proud  of  his  genius,  and  alternately  alarmed  for  his  soul. 
In  the  long  evenings  when  they  had  sate  together  over  the 
fire  with  their  pipes  at  Mainhill,  he  had  half-satisfied  her 
that  he  and  she  were  one  in  heart  and  in  essentials.  His 
first  earnings,  when  a  school  usher,  were  spent  in  contrib- 
uting to  her  comforts.  When  money  came  from  Boston 
for  the  *  French  Revolution,'  the  'kitlin'  instantly  sent 
*  the  auld  cat'  an  'American  mouse.'  If  she  gloried  in  his 
fame  and  greatness,  he  gloried  more  in  being  the  son  of 
the  humble  Margaret  Carlyle — and  while  she  lived,  she, 
and  only  she,  stood  between  him  and  the  loneliness  of 
which  he  so  often  and  so  passionately  complained.  No 
one  else,  perhaps,  ever  completely  understood  his  charac- 
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ter ;  and  of  all  his  letters  none  are  more  tenderly  beauti- 
ful than  those  which  he  sent  to  Scotsbrig.     One  more  of 

these  has  yet  to  be  given — the  last — which  it  is  uncertain  \ 

whether  she  was  able  to  read.     He  wrote  it  on  his  own  ! 

birthday,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  again  to  the  I 

Grange,  and  it  is  endorsed  by  him  in  his  own  latest  shak-  ! 

ing  hand,  *  My  last  letter  to  my  mother.'  | 

Chel>e»:  Deoembear4,  1858. 
My  dear,  good  Mother,-^!  wrote  to  Jean  the  other  day  and  have 
xerj  little  news  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  cannot  let  this  day  pass  without 
sending  yon  some  word  or  other,  were  it  never  so  insignificant. 
We  are  going  into  the  country  to-morrow,  to  the  Grange,  for  two 
weeks  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  partly  to  let  the  painters  get  done 
with  that  weary  '  I'oom '  of  which  yon  have  heard  so  much ;  partly 
because  the  Ashburtons,  whose  house  we  visited  lately  without 
their  own  presence,  would  have  it  so,  and  Jane  thought  we  were 
bound.  She  will  go  therefore :  and  I,  having  once  landed  her 
there,  am  to  have  liberty  to  leave  again  when  I  will.  Meanwhile 
I  have  bargained  to  be  private  all  day  iu  their  big  house,  to  go  on 
with  my  work  just  as  if  at  home,  &c.  We  will  see  how  it  answers. 
I  confess  I  get  no  good  of  any  company  at  present ;  nor,  except  in 
stubbornly  trying  to  work — alas !  too  often  in  vain — is  there  any 
sure  relief  to  me  from  thouglits  which  are  very  sad.  But  we  must 
not  '  lose  heai't ;  *  lose  faith — never,  never  I  Dear  old  mother, 
weak  and  sick  and  dear  to  me,  while  I  live  in  God's  creation,  what 
a  day  has  this  been  in  my  solitary  thought ;  for,  except  a  few 
words  to  Jane,  I  have  not  spoken  to  anyone,  *nor,  indeed,  hardly 
seen  anyone,  it  being  dusk  and  dark  before  I  went  out — a  dim 
silent  Sabbath  day,  the  sky  foggy,  dark  with  damp,  and  a  universal 
stillness  the  consequence,  and  it  is  this  day  gone  fifty-eight 
yeai*s  that  I  was  bom.  And  my  poor  mother !  Well !  we  are  all 
in  God's  hands.  Surely  God  is  good.  Surely  we  ought  to  trust 
in  Him,  or  what  trust  is  there  for  the  sons  of  men  ?  Oh,  my  dear 
mother !  Let  it  ever  be  a  comfort  to  you,  however  weak  you  are, 
that  you  did  your  part  honourably  and  well  while  in  sia'ength,  and 
were  a  noble  mother  to  me  and  to  us  all.  I  am  now  myself  grown 
old,  and  have  had  various  things  to  do  and  suffer  for  so  many 
years ;  but  there  is  nothing  I  ever  had  to  be  so  much  thankful 
for  as  for  the  mother  I  had.  That  is  a  truth  which  I  know  well, 
and  perhaps  this  day  again  it  may  be  some  comfort  to  you.    Yes, 


\ 
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surely,  for  if  there  has  been  any  good  in  the  things  I  have  uttered 
in  the  world's  hearing,  it  was  your  voice  essentially  that  was  speak- 
ing through  me ;  essentially  what  you  and  my  brave  father  meant 
and  taught  me  to  mean,  this  was  the  purport  of  all  I  spoke  and 
wrote.  And  if  in  the  few  years  that  may  remain  to  me,  I  am  to  get 
any  more  written  for  the  world,  the  essence  of  it  so  far  as  it  is 
worthy  and  good,  will  still  be  yours.  May  Gtod  reward  you, 
dearest  mother,  for  all  you  have  done  for  me !  I  never  can.  Ah 
no  I  but  will  think  of  it  with  gratitude  and  pioud  love  so  long 
as  I  have  the  power  of  thinking.  And  I  will  pray  God's  blessing 
on  you,  now  and  always,  and  wiU  write  no  more  on  that  at  present, 
for  it  is  better  for  me  to  be  silent. 

Perhaps  a  note  from  the  doctor  will  arrive  to-morrow;  I  am 
much  obliged,  as  he  knows,  for  his  punctuality  on  that  subject. 
iSe  knows  there  is  none  so  interesting  to  me,  or  can  be.  Alas !  I 
know  well  he  writes  me  the  best  view  he  can  take ;  but  I  E^e  too, 
how  utterly  frail  my  poor  mother  is,  and  how  little  he  or  any  mor- 
tal can  help.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  constant  solace  to  me  to  think 
he  is  near  you,  and  our  good  J^an.  Certainly  she  does  me  a  great 
service  in  assiduously  watching  over  you  ;  and  it  is  a  great  bless- 
ing to  us  all  that  she  is  there  to  do  such  a  duty.  As  to  my  own 
health,  I  am  almost  surprised  to  report  it  is  so  good.  In  spite  of 
all  these  tumblings  and  agitations,  I  really  feel  almost  better  than 
I  have  done  in  late  years  ;  certainly  not  worse  ;  and  at  this  time 
within  sight  of  sixty  it  is  strange  how  little  decay  I  feel ;  nothing 
but  my  eyesight  gone  a  very  little  ;  and  my  hope,  but  also  my  fear 
or  care  at  all,  about  this  world,  gone  a  great  deal.  Poor  Jane  is 
not  at  all  strong,  sleeps  yery  ill,  &c.  Perhaps  the  fortnight  of 
fresh  air  and  change  of  scene  will  do  her  some  good.  But  she  is 
very  tough,  and  a  bit  of  good  stuff  too.  I  often  wonder  how  she 
holds  out,  and  braves  many  things  with  so  thin  a  skin.  She  is  sit- 
ting here  reading.  She  sends  her  affection  to  you  and  to  them  all. 
She  speaks  to  me  about  you  almost  daily,  and  answei-s  many  a 
question  and  speculation  ever  since  she  was  at  Scotsbrig.  Give 
my  love  to  Jamie,  to  Isabella,  and  them  all.  May  God's  blessing 
be  on  you  all !  T.  CABLYiiE. 

It  could  not  have  been  with  any  pleasure  that,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  his  mother  was  so  manifestly  sinking,  Carlyle 
felt  hiwiself  called  on  to  go  again  to  the  Grange.  He  had 
been  at  home  only  a  month  since  he  last  left.     But  there 
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was  to  be  a  grand  gathering  of  great  London  people  there. 
The  Ashbnrtons  were  presBing,  and  he  was  under  too 
many  obligations  to  refuse.  They  went,  both  of  tliem, 
into  the  midst  of  London  intellect  and  social  magnificence. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  was  able  to  stay  a  few  days  only,  for  the 
cock  problem  had  reached  a  crisis.  In  his  despair,  Car- 
lyle  had  thought  of  actually  buying  the  lease  of  the  house 
where  the  dreadful  creatures  were  nourished,  turning  tlie 
people  out  and  leaving  it  empty.  The  *  demon  fowls' 
were  a  standing  joke  at  the  witty  Grange.  Either  he  or 
his  wife  was  required  upon  the  spot  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment. He  says  that  she  proposed  to  go ;  she  indicates 
that  the  pressure  was  on  his  side,  and  that  she  thought  it 
a  '  wildgoose  enterprise.'  *  At  any  rate,  the  visit  which 
was  to  have  improved  her  health  was  cut  short  on  this  ac- 
count, and  she  was  packed  off  to  Chelsea.  He  continued 
on  in  the  shining  circle  till,  on  December  20,  news  came 
from  Scotsbrig  that  his  mother  was  distinctly  worse  and 
could  not  long  survive.  It  was  not  quite  clear  that  the 
danger  was  immediate.  He  tried  to  hope,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  felt  that  he  ought  to  go  down  to  her,  at  any 
rate  that  he  ought  not  to  continue  where  he  was.  His 
hostess  consented  to  his  going ;  he  writes  as  if  he  had 
been  obliged  to  apply  for  permission.  Lady  Ashburton, 
he  says  in  one  place,  gave  him  leave."  In  a  letter  written 
at  the  time,  he  says,  '  Lady  A.  admitted  at  once,  when  I 
'  told  her  the  case,  that  I  ought  to  go  thither,  without 
doubt;  at  all  events  to  get  out  of  this  has  become  a  neces- 
sity for  me  ;  this  is  not  supportable  in  my  present  condi- 
tion.' He  hurried  to  Scotsbrig,  stopping  only  a  night  in 
London,  and  was  in  time  to  see  his  mother  once  moi-e 
alive.  He  has  left  several  accounts  of  the  end  of  this 
admirable  woman.  That  in  his  Journal  is  the  most  con- 
cise. 

>  Letters  and  Memorials^  voL  ii.,  p.  34.  >  Ibid.  p.  28. 
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Jctnuary  8,  1854. — The  stroke  has  fallen.  My  dear  old  mother 
is  gone  from  me,  and  in  the  winter  of  the  year,  confnsedlv  under 
darkness  of  weather  and  of  mind,  the  stem  final  epoch — epoch  of 
old  age — is  beginning  to  unfold  itself  for  me.  I  had  gone  to  the 
Grange  with  Jane,  not  very  willingly ;  was  sadly  in  worthless  soli- 
tude for  most  part  passing  my  Christmas  season  there.  The  news 
from  Scotsbrig  had  long  been  bad ;  extreme  weakness,  for  there 
was  no  disease,  threatening  continually  for  many  months  past  to' 
reach  its  term.  What  to  do  I  knew  not.  At  length  shaking  aside 
my  sick  languor  and  wretched  uncertainty  I  perceived  plainly  that 
I  ought  9»o<  to  be  there — ^but  I  ought  to  go  to  Scotsbrig  at  all  risks 
straightway.  This  was  on  Tuesday,  December  20 ;  on  Wednesday 
I  came  home ;  on  Thursday  evening  set  off  northward  by  the  ex<* 
press  train.  The  night's  travel,  Carlisle  for  the  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  I  waited,  Kirtlebridge  at  last,  and  my  anxieties  in  the  walk 
to  Scotsbrig ;  these  things  I  shall  not  forget.  It  is  matter  of  per- 
ennial thankfulness  to  me,  and  beyond  my  desert  in  that  matter 
very  far,  that  I  found  my  dear  old  mother  still  alive ;  able  to  re-, 
cognise  me  with  a  faint  joy,  her  former  sdf  still  strangely  visible 
there  in  all  its  lineaments,  though  worn  to  the  uttermost  thread. 
The  brave  old  mother  and  the  good,  whom  to  lose  had  been  my 
fear  ever  since  intelligence  awoke  in  me  in  this  world,  arrived  now 
at  the  final  bourn.  Never  shall  I  forget  her  wearied  eyes  that 
morning,  looking  out  gently  into  the  wintry  daylight ;  every  in- 
stant falling  together  in  sleep  and  then  opening  again.  She  had 
in  general  the  most  perfect  clearness  of  intellect,  courageous  com-' 
posure,  affectionate  patience,  complete  presence  of  mind.  Dark 
clouds  of  physical  suffering,  &c.,  did  from  time  to  time  eclipse  and 
confuse ;  but  the  clear  steady  light,  gone  now  to  the  size  of  a  skxr,' 
as  once  it  had  been  a  sun,  came  always  out  victorious  again.  At 
night  on  that  Friday  she  had  forgotten  me — '  Elnew  me  only  since* 
the  morning.'  I  went  into  the  other  room ;  in  a  few  minutes  she 
sent  for  me  to  say  she  did  now  remember  it  all,  and  knew  hev 
son  Tom  as  of  old.  '  Tell  us  how  thou  sleeps '  she  said,  when  I 
took  leave  about  midnight.  '  Sleeps  ! '  Alas  she  herself  had  lain 
in  a  sleep  of  death  for  sixteen  hours,  till  that  very  morning  at  six, 
when  I  was  on  the  road !  That  was  the  third  of  such  sleeps  or  half- 
faints  lasting  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.  Jane  saw  the  first  of 
them  in  August.  On  Saturday,  if  I  recollect,  her  sense  in  general 
seem^  dear,  t^^ough  b^r  look -of  ^rflakneas  was  greater  than  ever.- 
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Brother  Jamie  and  I  had  gone  out  to  walk  in  the  afternoon.  Be- 
tuming  about  dnak  we  found  her  suffering  greatlj;  want  of 
breath,  owing  to  weakness.  What  passed  from  that  time  till  mid* 
night  will  never  effiioe  itseH»  and  need  not  be  written  here.  I  never 
saw  a  mind  more  clear  Midi  present^  though  worn  down  now  to  the 
uttermost  and  sinking  in  the  dark  floods.  My  good  veracious  af- 
fectionate and  brave  old  mother  I  I  keep  one  or  two  incidents  and 
all  the  perplexed  image  of  that  night  to  myself,  as  something  veiy 
precious,  singular,  and  sternly  sacred  to  me  ;  beautiful  too  in  ite 
valiant  simple  wo];;th,  and  touching  as  what  else  could  be  to  me  ? 
About  eleven  my  brother  John  ventured  on  half  a  dose  of  laud- 
anum, the  pain  of  breathing  growing  ever  worse  otherwise.  Belief 
perceptible  in  consequence — ^we  sent  my  sistw  Jean  to  bed — ^wha 
had  watched  for  nights  and  months,  reliered  only  by  John  at  in- 
tervals. I  came  into  the  room  where  John  was  now  watching. 
*  Here  is  Tom  come  to  bid  you  good  night,  mother,'  said  he.  She- 
smiled  assent,  took  leave  of  me  as  usual.  As  I  turned  to  go  she 
said,  '  I'm  muckle  obleeged  t'  ye.'  Those  were  her  last  voluntaxy 
words  in  this  world.  After  that  she  spoke  no  more— sl^pt  ever 
deeper.  Her  sleep  lasted  about  sixteen  hours.  She  lay  on  her 
back,  stirred  no  muscle.  *  The  face  was  as  that  of  a  statue  with 
slight  changes  of  expression.  '  Infinite  astonishment '  was  what 
one  might  have  fancied  to  read  on  it  at  one  time ;  the  breathing 
not  very  hard  or  quick,  yet  evidently  difficult,  and  not  changing 
sensibly  in  character,  till  four  p.m.,  when  it  suddenly  fell  lower, 
paused,  again  paused,  perhaps  still  again :  and  our  good  and  dear 
old  mother  was  gone  from  her  sorrows  and  from  us.  I  did  noi 
weep  much,  or  at  all :  except  for  moments :  but  the  sight  too,  and 
the  look  backwards  and  forwards,  was  one  that  a  far  harder  heart 
might  have  melted  under.  Farewell,  farewell  I  She  was  about  84 
years  of  age,  and  could  not  with  advantage  to  any  side  remain  with 
us  longer.  Surely  it  was  a  good  Power  that  gave  us  such  a  mother ; 
and  good  though  stem  that  took  her  away  from  amid  such  grief 
and  labour  by  a  death  beautifnl  to  one's  thoughts.  '  All  the  days 
of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come.'  This  they 
often  heard  her  muttering,  and  many  other  less  frequent  piona 
texts  and  passages.  Amen,  Amen  I  Sunday,  December  25,  1853 
—a  day  henceforth,  for  ever  memorable  to  me. 

The  funeral  was  on  Thursday.  Intense  frost  had  come  on  the 
Monday  night.  I  lingered  about  Scotsbrig,  wandering  silently  in 
the  bright  hard  silent  monuags  and  afternoons,  waitkig  till  all 
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fnnall  temporal  matters  -were  settled ;  whioli  thef  decently  were. 
On  Monday  morning  I  went— cold  as  Siberia,  yet  a  bright  sun 
shining ;  had  a  painful  jonmey,  rapid  as  a  comet,  bnt  with  neither 
food  nor  warmth  attainable  till  after  midnight,  when  my  sad  pil- 
grimage ended. 

Since  then  I  have  been  languidly  sorting  rubbish,  very  languid, 
sad,  and  useless  every  way.  It  cannot  be  said  that  I  have  yet 
learned  this  severe  lesson  I  have  got.  I  must  try  to  leam  it  more 
iuid  more,  or  it  will  not  pass  from  me. 

To  live  for  the  shorter  or  longer  remainder  of  my  days  with  the 
simple  bravery,  veracity,  and  piety  of  her  that  is  gone  :  that  would 
be  a  right  learning  from  her  deatii,  and  a  right  honouring  of  her 
memory.  But  alas  all  is  ye^  frozen  within  me  ;  even  as  it  is  with- 
out me  at  present,  and  I  have  made  little  or  no  way.  God  be  help- 
fol  to  me  I  I  myself  am  very  weak,  confused,  fatigued,  entangled 
in  poor  wwMhM^aeB  too.  Newspaper  paragraphs,  even  as  this  ea- 
oved  and  peouHar  thing,  are  not  indifferent  to  me.  Weak  soul  I 
and  I  am  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  the  tasks  I  have  on  hand,  Fred- 
erick &c.,  are  most  ungainly,  incongruous  with  my  mood — and  the 
night  Cometh,  for  me  too  is  not  distant,  "^hich  for  her  is  come.  I 
must  try,  I  must  try.  Poor  brother  Jack !  Will  he  do  his  Dante 
now  ?  I  For  him  also  I  am  sad  ;  and  surely  he  has  deserved  grati- 
tude in  these  last  years  from  us  aU. 

James  Carlyle,  who  was  the  master  at  Scotsbrig,  was 
the  youngest  of  the  brothers.  Carlyle  told  me  that  he 
thought  his  brother  James  had  been  the  happiest  of  them 
all — happy  chiefly  in  this,  that  he  had  fallen  less  under 
his  own  influence  than  Alexander  and  John.  He  was  a 
mere  child  in  the  years  when  ^  Tom  was  Jiome  from  Col- 
lege' ;  he  'had  be^  educated  by  his  father  and  mother, 
and  had  believed  what  they  believed.  There  is  a  touch- 
ing mention  of  James  in  a  letter  written  during  this  sad 
time  from  Scotsbrig. 

*  Jamie  is  kind,'  Oarlyle  tells  his  wife,  '  and  honest  as  a  soul  can 
be ;  comes  and  sits  with  me,  or  walks  with  me  when  I  like,  goes 
'(gently  away  when  he  sees  I  had  rather  be  alone.' 

>  TransUtion  of  Pante;  part  of  which  had  been  admirably  done  by  John 
Carlyle.    He  wae  doubtinf  whether  to  go  on  with  it  or  leave  it 
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.  He  shnddered  as  lie  thought  of  his  hefiitation  in  aettisg 
ont. 

'Oh/  he  said,  'I  am  bound  to  be  for  eyer  thankful  that  I  got 
here  in  time  ;  not  by  own  wisdom  either  or  by  any  worth  in  mv 
own  management  of  the  affiedr.  Had  I  stayed  at  the  Grange  and 
received  the  news  there,  it  would  have  driven  me  half-distracted 
and  left  a  remorse  to  me  till  the  very  end  of  my  existence.' 

The  few  days  of  reflection  before  the  funeral  were  spent 
in  silence.     He  wrote  on  one  of  them  to  Erskine. 


'  I  got  here  in  time  to  be  recognised,  to  be  cheered  with  the 
Gced  beauty  of  a  devout  and  valiant  6oul*8  departure.  God  make 
me  thankful  for  auoh  a  mother.  Gk>d  enable  me  to  live  moie 
worthily  of  her  in  the  yean  I  may  still,  have  left.  I  must  taBj 
myself  if  I  can  for  a  new  and  sterner  fboal  epoch  which  I  feel  has 
now  arrived  for  me.  The  last  two  years  have  been  without  action, 
worthless  to  me  except  for  the  final  burning  away  of  things  that 
needed  to  be  burnt.' 

In  London,  when  settled  there  again,  he  lived  for  many- 
weeks  in  strictest  seclusion,  working  at  his  task  or  trying 
to  work,  but  his  mind  dwelling  too  constantly  on  his  irre- 
parable loss  to  allow  hin)  to  make  progress. 

My  labour  (he  wrote  to  his  brother  John  on  January  14th,  1854) 
is  miserably  languid  :  the  heart  within  me  is  low  and  sad.  I  haTe 
kept  quite  alone,  seen  nobody  at  all.  I  think  of  onr  dear  mother 
with  a  kind  of  mournful  blessedness.  Her  life  was  true,  simple, 
generous,  brave ;  her  end,  with  the  last  traces  of  these  qualities 
still  visible  in  it,  was  very  beautiful  if  very  sad  to  us.  I  would 
not  for  much  want  those  two  stem  days  at  Scotsbrig  fnnn  my 
memory.  They  lie  consecrated  there  as  if  baptised  in  sorrow  and 
with  the  greatness  of  eternity  in  them. 

A  fortnight  later  it  was  still  the  same. 

My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  all  hung  with  black  in  general, 
thinking  of  what  is  gone  and  what  cannot  return  to  me.  I  hold 
my  peace  in  genei-al  and  accept  the  decrees  of  heaven,  still  hoping 
that  some  useful  labour  may  be  again  possible  for  me  here,  which 
&  the  one  consolation  I  can  conceive  at  present. 
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Towards  the  spring,  evening  visitors  were  readmitted 
into  Cheyne  Eow ;  but  they  were  not  very  welcome,  and 
were  not,  perhaps,  very  gi*acioasly  received. 

We  have  a  turn  or  two  of  talk  (be  reports  on  February  lOtb), 
wbicb  does  ine  little  good,  yet  is  perbaps  better  than  iiat  silence, 
perbaps  not  Tbe  otber  nigbt,  H.,  by  volunteer  appointment, 
came  to  us ;  brougbt  one,  B.,  more  tban  half -drunk,  in  bis  train, 
and  one  D.,  an  innocent  ingenuous  babe,  in  red  hair  and  beard» 

member  for  tbe borougb.    B.  also  and  more  conspicuously, 

member  for  something,  is  a  Jew  of  tbe  deepest  type,  black  book- 
nosed  Jew,  witb  tbe  moutb  of  a  shark ;  coarse,  savage,  infidel, 
hungry,  and  witb  considerable  strength  of  heart,  bead,  and  jaw. 
.He  went  early  away.  Tbe  rest,  to  whom  Ape  L.,  and  an  unknown 
natural  pbilosopber  sometimes  seen  here  witb  him,  had  accident- 
ally joined  tbemselves,  stayed  long.     NicfUs  zu  bedeiUen, 

It  was  entertaining  to  watch  the  struggle  in  Carlyle  on 
such  occasions  between  comlesy  and  veracity.  He  was 
seldom  actually  rude,  unless  to  a  great  man  like  the  Sar- 
dinian Minister.  But  he  was  not  skilful  in  concealing 
his  dislikes  and  his  boredoms.  His  journal  shows  a 
gradual  but  slow,  very  slow  recovery  out  of  his  long  pros- 
tration. 

Journal. 

February  28,  1854. — Not  quite  idle ;  always  indeed  professing 
to  work ;  but  making,  as  it  were,  no  way  at  all.  Alas  I  alas  I  In 
truth  I  am  weak  and  forlorn  to  a  degree ;  have  tbe  profoundesl 
feeling  of  utter  loneliness  in  the  world ;  wbicb  tbe  company,  *  when 
it  comes,'  of  my  fellow-creatures  ratber  tends  to  aggravate  and 
Btrengtben  tban  assuage.  I  have,  however,  or  am  getting,  a  kind 
of  sad  peace  witbal,  '  renunciation,'  more  real  superiority  to  vain 
wisbes,  worldly  honours,  advantages,  kc,  the  peace  that  belongs 
to  tbe  old.  My  Frederick  looks  as  if  it  never  would  take  sbape  in 
me  ;  in  fact  tbe  problem  is  to  bum  sTWay  tbe  immense  dungheap 
of  tbe  18tb  century  with  its  ghastly  cants,  foul,  blind  sensualities, 
cruelties  and  inanity  now  fallen  putrid,  rotting  inevitably  towards 
annibilation ;  to  destroy  and  exting^uish  all  tbat,  having  got  to 
know  it,  and  to  know  that  it  must  be  rejected  for  evermore ;  after 
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which  the  perennial  portion,  pretfy  much  Friedrioh  and  Volteirey 
80  far  as  I  can  see,  may  remain  conspicuons  and  capable  of  bein^ 
delineated  (very  loosely  expressed  aU  this;  does  not  fit  my 
thonght  like  a  skin ;  bnt,  like  an  Irish  waistcoat,  it  does  in  some 
degree). 

Sunday  morning  last,  there  came  into  my  mind  a  vision  of  the 
old  Sunday  mornings  I  had  seen  at  Mainhill,  Jko.  Poor  old  mother, 
father,  and  the  rest  of  us  bustling  about  to  get  dressed  in  time 
and  down  to  the  meeting-house  at  Ecclefechan.  Inexpressibly  sad 
to  me,  and  full  of  meaning.  They  are  gone  now,  yanished  all ; 
their  poor  bits  of  thrifty  clothes,  more  precious  to  me  than  Queen's 
or  King's  expensive  trappings,  their  pious  struggling  effort,  their 
'  little  life,'  it  is  all  away.  It  has  all  melted  into  the  still  sea ;  it 
was  '  rounded  with  a  sleep.'  So  with  all  things.  Nature  and  this 
big  universe  in  all  comers  of  it  show  nothing  else.  Time  I  Death ! 
All-devouring  Time !  This  thought,  '  Exeunt  omnes,*  and  how  the 
generations  are  like  crops  of  grass,  temporaiy,  very,  and  all  von- 
isheSf  as  it  were  an  apparition  and  a  ghost ;  these  things,  though 
half  a  century  old  in  me,  possess  my  mind  as  they  never  did  be- 
fore. On  the  whole  I  have  a  strange  interior  tomb  life,  and  dwell 
in  secret  among  scenes  and  contemplations  which  I  do  not  speak 
of  to  anybody.  My  mother  I  my  good  heavy-laden  dear  and  brave 
and  now  lost  mother  I  The  Uiought  that  I  shall  never  see  her 
more  with  these  eyes  gives  a  strange  painful  flash  into  me  many 
times  when  I  look  at  that  poor  portrait  I  have  of  her.  '  Like 
Ulysses,'  as  I  say,  I  converse  with  the  shade  of  my  mother  and 
sink  out  of  all  company  and  light  common  talk  into  that  grand 
element  of  sorrow  and  eternal  stillness.  God  is  great.  I  will  not 
ask  or  guess  (know  no  man  ever  could  or  can)  what  He  has  ap- 
pointed for  His  poor  creatures  of  the  earth ;  a  right  and  good  and 
wise  appointment,  it  full  surely  is.  Let  me  look  to  it  with  pious 
manfulness,  without  either  hope  or  fear  that  were  excessive.  Ex- 
cessive ?  Alas !  how  very  small  it  is  in  me  ;  really  inconsiderablei, 
beaten  out  of  me  by  *  many  stripes,'  pretty  continual  for  these  fifty 
years,  till  I  feel  as  if  fairly  broken  and  pounded  in  the  mortar ;  and 
have  oftenest  no  prayer  except  Best,  rest ;  let  me  sfeep  then  if 
that  must  "be  my  doom !  For  as  God  lives  I  am  weary,  very  weary, 
and  the  way  of  this  world  does  not  suit  me  at  all.  Such  changes 
grow  upon  the  spirit  of  a  man.  When  I  look  back  thirty  years  and 
read  my  feelings,  it  is  very  strange.  Oh  pious  mother  I  kind, 
good,  brave,  and  truthful  soul  as  I  have  ever  found,  and  more 
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than  I  have  ever  elsewhere  found  in  this  world,  jonr  poor  Tom^ 
long  oat  of  his  schooldays  now,  has  fallen  very  lonely,  very  lame 
and  broken  in  this  pilgrimage  of  his  ;  and  you  cannot  help  him  or 
cheer  him  by  a  kind  word  any  more.  From  yonr  grave  in  Eccle- 
fechan  kirkyard  yonder  yon  bid  him  trust  in  GK>d,  and  that  also 
he  will  try  if  he  can  understand,  and  do.  The  conquest  of  the 
world  and  of  death  and  hell  doea  verily  yet  lie  in  that,  if  one  can 
understand  and  do  it. 


CHAPTER    XXn. 
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Cidmean  iwur — Louis  Napoleon — ^The  Bound-proof  room — ^Dreams — 
Death  of  John  Wilson — Character  of  Wilson — A  journal  of  a 
day — The  economies  of  Cheyne  Bow — Garljle  finances — *  Bud- 
get of  a  Femme  Incomprise.* 

The  year  1854  was  spent  almost  entirely  in  London. 
Neither  Garlyle  nor  liis  wife  was  absent  for  more  than  a 
day  or  two :  she  in  indifferent  health,  to  which  she  was 
stoically  resigning  herself ;  he  '  in  dismal  continual  wrestle' 
with  '  Frederick,'  the  '  unexecutable  book,'  and  rather  *  in 
bilious  condition,'  which  meant  what  we  know.  The  work 
which  he  had  undertaken  was  immense ;  desperate  as  that 
of  the  girl  in  the  fairy  tale  with  the  pile  of  tangled  silks 
before  her ;  and  no  beneficent  godmother  to  help  him 
through  with  it ;  and  the  gea  of  life,  the  spring  and  fire 
of  earlier  years,  gone  out  of  him.  He  allowed  what  was 
going  on  in  the  world  to  distract  him  a^  little  as  possible  ; 
but  the  sounds  of  such  things  broke  in  upon  him,  and 
were  as  unwelcome  as  the  cocks  had  been.  The  Crimean, 
war  was  in  prospect,  and  the  newspapers  were  crowing  as 
loud  as  the  Demon  Fowls. 

JoumaL 

Spring,  1854. — Busaian  war;  soldiers  marching  off,  &c.  Never 
.such  enthusiasm  seen  among  the  population.  Cold  I  as  a  very 
stone  to  all  that ;  Beems  to  me  pri^titely  I  have  hardly  seen  a  mad- 
der business.  1696  was  battle  of  Zeutha  on  Theiss  ;  £ugene*s  task 
in  this  world  to  break  the  backbone  of  Turk.  A  lazy,  ugly,  sen* 
Bual,  dark  fanatic,  that  Turk,  whom  we  have  now  had  for  400 
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yeftiB.  I,  for  my.  own  private  part,  would  not  buy  the  conturaance 
of  him  there  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  centnry.  Let  him  go  when- 
ever he  can,  stay  no  longer  with  all  mi/  heart.  It  will  be  a  beau- 
tifuller,  Dot  an  uglier,  that  will  come  in  his  place  ;  uglier  I  should 
not  know  whera  to  look  for  under  the  sky  at  present.  Then  as  to 
Bussian  increase  of  strength,  &c.  Really,  I  would  wait  till  Bussia 
meddled  with  me  before  I  drew  sward  to  stop  his  increase  of 
strength.  It  is  the  idle  population  of  editors,  &o.,  that  have  done 
all  this  in  England.  One  perceives  clearly  the  ministers  go  for* 
ward  in  it  against  their  will.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  no  rational  person 
who  is  not  privately  very  much  inclined  to  be  of  my  own  opinion  ; 
all  fools  and  loose-spoken  inexperienced  persons  being  of  the 
other.  It  is  very  disgraceful  for  any  '  ministry '  or  government ; 
but  such  is  the  fate  and  curse  of  all  ministries  here  at  present,  in« 
evitably.  Poor  souls !  What  could  the  ministry  do  after  all  ?  To 
attend  to  their  home  affairs,  fortify  their  own  coasts,  encourage 
their  own  fisheries  (for  new  seamen),  regulate  their  own  popula- 
tion into  or  toward  proper  manliness  of  spirit  and  position,  and 
capability  of  self-defence,  and  so  bid  defiance  to  all  the  earth,  as 
England  peculiarly  might — ^to  do  this,  or  any  portion  of  this,  is  far 
from  them ;  therefore  they  must  do  the  other  thing.  Better  speed 
to  them  I 

The  French  alliance,  into  which  we  were  drawn  by  the 
Crimean  affair,  was  not,  in  Carlyle's  opinion,  a  compensat- 
ing circumstance — very  much  the  reverse.  The  Kevolu- 
tion  of  1848,  a  weak  repetition  of  1793,  had  been  followed 
by  a  corresponding  Napoleonic  Empire,  a  parody  on  the 
first.  Carlyle  had  known  Louis  Napoleon  in  England. 
He  had  watched  him  stepping  to  the  throne  through  per- 
jury and  massacre,  and  had  been  indignant  and  ashamed 
for  tlie  nation  who  could  choose  or  tolerate  at  its  head  an 
adventurer  unreooramended  by  a  single  virtue.  From  the 
first,  he  was  certain  that  for  such  a  man  no  good  end  was 
to  be  looked  for.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  disgust  that  he 
found  the  English  newspapers  now  hailing  the  ^scandalous 
Copper  Captain,'  as  he  called  him,  as  the  saviour  of  Eu- 
ropean order,  and  a  fit  ally  for  England.  It  was  with 
fiometbing  more  than  disgust  that  he  heard  of  t^  person 
Vol.  IV.— 9 
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paying  a  visit  to  the  Qneen  of  England,  and  being  wel* 
oomed  by  her  as  a  friend  and  brother  sovereign.  The 
war  and  its  consequences  and  circumstances  he  thrust  ont 
of  his  mind,  to  the  utmost  possible  distance,  and  thought 
of  other  things.  To  one  of  tliese,  ^  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world,'  which  Iiad  sprang  into  being  out  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  the  glass  palace  of  Sydenham,  he  was  less  in- 
tolei'ant  than  might  have  been  expected.  At  the  end  of 
April  he  spent  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  with  the  Ashbur- 
tons  at  Addiscombe. 

On  Sunday  (he  tells  bis  brother)  we  made  a  pilgrimage  fo  the 
Oiystal  Palace,  which  is  bnt  some  two  miles  off,  a  monstrous 
mountain  of  glass  building  on  the  top  of  Sydenham  Sll«  vezy 
conspicuous  from  Cheyne  Walk  here.  Innumerable  objects  of 
Art  in  it,  whole  acres  of  Egyptian  monsters,  and  many  really  good 
copies  of  classical  and  modem  sculpture,  which  well  deserve  ex- 
amination one  day.  The  living  visitors  not  so  very  numerous  in 
so  huge  an  edifice— probably  not  above  200~were  almost  all  Jews. 
Outside  were  as  many  thousands  of  the  Christian  persuasion — or 
rather,  Christian  Cockney — ^unable'to  get  in.  The  whole  matter 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very  highest  flight  of  Transcendental 
Cockneyism  yet  known  among  mankind.  One  saw  *  Begardleas  of 
expense  *  written  on  every  fibre  of  it,  and  written  with  the  best 
Cockney  judgment,  yet  still  with  an  essentially  Cockney  one.  Re- 
gardless of  expense !    That  was  the  truly  grand  miracle  of  it. 

At  Cheyne  Bow  the  great  feature  was  the  completion 
of  the  *  sound-proof '  room,  into  which  he  'was  whirled 
aloft  by  the  angry  elements.'  It  was  built  above  the 
highest  story,  the  roof  being,  as  it  were,  lifted  over  it, 
'  and  was  equal  in  size  to  the  whole  area  on  which  the 
house  stood.  A  second  wall  was  constructed  inside  the 
outer  one,  with  a  space  between  to  deaden  external  noise. 
There  were  doors  in  the  inner  wall,  and  windows  in  the 
outer,  which  could  be  opened  for  ventilation,  but  the  room 
itself  was  lighted  from  above.  It  had  no  outlook  except 
to  the  akjr*    Hare  Carlyle  jpwit  his.  ¥K>rkiDg  hours,  o«t 
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off  from  evei'vone — ^  whirled  aloft,'  as  he  said ;  aBisry  i^t 
the  fata  which  had  driven  him  into  such  a  r^fugTand 
finding  in  it,  wlien  finished,  the  f aalts  inseparable  from 
all  human  contrivances.  Bat  he  did  admit  that  ^  the  light 
was  superb,'  that  all '  softer  sounds  were  killed  on  the 
road  to  him,  and  that  of  sharp  sounds  scarce  the  thirtieth 
part  could  penetrate.'  The  cocks  had  been  finally  abol- 
ished, pwchased  out  of  existence  by  a  6L  note  and  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  diplomacy.  Thus  they  '  were  quiet  as  mice,'  he 
working  with  all  his  might,  dining  out  nowhere,  save  once 
with  the  Proctors,  to  meet  Dickens,  and  ^finding  it  the  Y 
most  hideous  evening  he  had  had  for  years.'  Under  these 
conditions,  ^  Frederick '  ought  to  have  made  progress,  if  it 
could  prepress  at  all.     But  it  seemed  as  if  it  could  not. 

Journal 

April,  1854. — ^No  way  made  with  my  book^  nor  like  to  be  made. 
I  am  in  a  heavy,  stux)ei7ing  state  of  health,  too,  and  have  no  ca- 
pacity of  gzasping  the  big  chaos  that  lies  round  me,  and  reducing 
it  to  order.  Order !  Beducing  I  It  is  like  compelling  the  grave 
to  give  up  its  dead,  were  it  lightly  done,  and  P  am  in  no  capacity 
for  working  such  a  miracle.  Yet  all  things  point  to  work — tell  me 
sternly  enough  that  except  in  work  there  is  simply  no  hope  I6r  me 
at  all,  no  good  that  can  now  come  to  me. 

I  read  old  German  books,  dull  as  stupidity  itself — ^nay,  snpenm- 
nuated  stupidity — gain  with  labour  the  dreariest  glimpses  of  unim- 
portant, extinct  human  things  in  that  region  of  the  world ;  but 
when  I  begin  operating ;  how  to  reduce  that  widespread  black 
desert  of  Brandenburg  sand  to  a  small  human  garden — alas! 
alas!  But  let  me  not  spend  time  here  making  matters  worse. 
Snrely  now  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel.  I  dream  horribly — 
the  fruit  of  incurable  biliousness :  waste  scenes  of  solitary  desola- 
tion, gathered  from  Craigenputtock,  as  I  now  perceive,  but  tenfold 
inlensated;  endless  uplands  of  scraggy  moors,  with  gnarls  of  lich- 
ened  crag  of  a  stem  ugliness,  for  always  I  am  quite  a  hermit  there 
too — fit  to  go  into  Dante's  *  Inferno  ; '  with  other  visions  less  speak- 
able,  of  a  similar  type.  Every  vision,  I  find,  is  the  express  sym- 
bol and  suitable  representative  of  the  mood  of  mind  then  possess- 
ing ma.    Also,  it  is  sometimfis  weeks  qfter  the  actual  dream,  as  .of 
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"these  Dantesqtie  Chilloway  moors,  when  some  other  analogons 
'dream  or  oironmstance  first  brings  them  to  my  waking  recollec- 
tion—a  thing  rather  curious  to  me.  But  nearly  aU  my  dreams  in 
this  world  have  come  from  bodily  conditions  of  the  nerres»  I  think ; 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  have  been  ugly  and  painful, 
very  stupid  too,  and  weak,  and,  on  the  whole,  by  no  means  worth 
having,  could  one  have  avoided  them.  For  the  rest,  I  find  noth- 
ing sublime  in  the  act  of  dreaming,  nor  even  anything  very 
strange.  Shut  your  eyes  at  any  time,  there  will  be  a  phantajsma- 
•gory  of  thoughts  and  images  beg^n  pia*ading  in  unbroken  series 
through  your  head.  To  sleep  is  but  to  shut  your  eyes  and  outer 
senses  a  little  better.  I  have  an  impression  that  one  always 
dreams,  but  that  only  in  cases  where  the  nerves  are  disturbed  hy 
bad  health,  which  produces  light,  imperfect  sleep,  do  they  start 
into  such  relief— call  it  agony  and  antagony — as  to  force  them- 
selves on  our  waking  consciousness.  On  the  whole,  the  minioie 
of  dreams  was  never  much  of  a  miracle  to  me,  and  now,  this  long^ 
while,  none  at  all,  beyond  what  everything  is. 

Advancing  years  have  one  inseparable  accompanimenl, 
painful  if  we  like  to  make  it  so,  or  soft  and  sad,  as  an  or- 
dinance of  nature — a  thing  which  has  to  be,  and  must  be 
so  accepted.  Each  season  takes  away  with  it  more  and 
more  of  the  friends  whom  we  have  known  and  loved,  cut- 
ting one  by  one  the  strings  which  attach  ns  to  onr  present 
lives,  and  lightening  the  reluctance  with  which  we  recog- 
nise our  own  time  approaching.  Anyone  at  all  that  we 
have  personally  known  has  a  friendly  aspect  when  we  hear 
that  he  is  dead.  Even  if  he  has  done  us  an  ill  turn,  he 
cannot  do  it  again.  We  foi^t  the  injuries  we  have 
received,  because,  after  all,  they  did  not  seriously  hurt  as; 
we  remember  the  injuries  which  we  have  done,  because 
they  are  past  remedy.  With  the  dead,  whatever  they 
were,  we  only  desire  to  be  at  peace.  Between  John  Wil- 
son and  Carlyle  there  had  never  been  any  cordial  relation. 
They  had  met  in  Edinburgh  in  the  old  days;  on  Carlyle's 
part  there  had  been  no  backwardness,  and  Wilson  was  not 
tmconscious  of  Carlyle'«  extraordinary  powers.*    But  he 
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Tiad  been  shy  of  Carlyle,  and  Carlyle  had  resented  it,  and 
now  this  April  the  news  came  that  Wilson  was  gone,  and 
Carlyle  had  to  write  his  epitaph. 

Jovmal, 

April  29 1  1854— John  Wilson  dead  at  Edinhnrgh  about  ten  days 
ago.  Apoplexy  bad  gradually  cnt  him  out  of  the  lists  of  the  active, 
years  ago,  and  for  six  months  had  quite  broken  his  memory,  &c., 
and  rendered  recovery  hopeless.  I  knew  his  figure  well ;  remem- 
ber well  first  seeing  him  in  Princes  Street  on  a  bright  April  after- 
noon— probably  1814 — exactly  forty  years  ago.  Princes  Street,  on 
bright  afternoons,  was  then  the  promenade  of  Edinburgh,  and  I, 
as  a  student,  had  gone  among  the  others  to  see  the  KoKal  and  the 
KoXol ;  one  Campbell,  some  years  older  than  myself,  was  walking 
with  me  in  the  crowd.  A  tall  ruddy  figure,  with  plenteous  blonde 
hair,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  fixed,  as  if  in  haste  towards  some  dis- 
tant object,  strode  i-apidly  along,  clearing  the  press  to  the  left  of 
us,  close  by  the  railings,  near  where  Blackwood's  shop  now  is. 
Westward  he  in  haste  ;  we  slowly  eastward.  Campbell  whispered 
me,  'That  is  Wilson  of  the  "Isle  of  Palms, ^ '  which  poem  I  had 
not  read,  being  then  quite  mathematical,  scientific,  &c.,  for  extra- 
neous reasons,  as  I  now  see  them  to  have  been.  The  broad* 
shouldered  stately  bulk  of  the  man  struck  me ;  his  flashing  eye, 
copious,  dishevelled  head  of  hair,  and  rapid,  unconcerned  prog- 
ress, like  that  of  a  plough  through  stubble.  I  really  liked  him, 
but  only  from  the  distance,  and  thought  no  more  of  him.  It  must 
have  been  fourteen  years  later  before  I  once  saw  his  figure  again, 
and  began  to  have  some  distant  straggling  acquaintance  of  a  per- 
sonal kind  with  him.  Glad  could  I  have  been  to  be  better  and 
more  familiarly  acquainted  ;  but  though  I  liked  much  in  him,  and 
he  somewhat  in  me,  it  would  not  do.  He  was  always  very  kind  to 
me,  but  seemed  to  have  a  feeling  I  should — could — not  become 
wholly  his,  in  which  he  was  right,  and  that  on  other  terms  he  could 
not  have  me  ;  so  we  let  it  so  remain,  and  for  many  years — indeed, 
even  after  quitting  Edinburgh  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him ; 
)ccRsionally  got  symptoms  of  his  ill-hxmiour  with  me — ink-spurts 
in  *  Blackwood,'  read  or  heard  of,  which  I,  in  a  surly,  silent  man- 
ner, strove  to  consider  flattering  rather.  Poor  Wilson !  I  can- 
not remember  ever  to  have  at  all  much  respected  his  judgment,  or 
depth  of  sincere  insight  into  anything  whatever ;  and  by  this  time 
I  was  abroad  in  fields  quite  foreign  to  him,  where  his  word  was  of 
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less  uid  less  sTsil  to  me.  In  London,  indeed,  I  seldom  or  never 
beard  any  talk  of  him.  I  never  read  bis  blustering,  dmnken 
'  Noctes '  after  Gordon  in  Edinburgb  ceased  to  bring  them  to  me. 
We  lived  apart,  as  in  different  centuries  ;  tbougb,  to  say  tbe  truth, 
I  always  loved  Wilson — really  ratber  loved  him,  and  could  have 
fancied  a  most  strict  and  very  profitable  friendship  between  us  in 
different,  happier  circumstances.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  !Q  was 
not  tbe  way  of  this  poor  epoch,  nor  a  possibility  of  the  century  we 
lived  in.  One  had  to  bid  adieu  to  it  therefore.  Wilson  had  much 
nobleness  of  heart,  and  many  traits  of  noble  genius,  but  the  central 
tie-beam  seemed  always  wanting ;  very  long  ago  I  perceived  in  him 
the  most  irreconcilable  contradictions,  Toryism  with  sanscidoUism  ; 
Methodism  of  a  sort  with  total  incredulity ;  a  noble,  loyal,  and 
.  religious  nature,  not  strong  enough  to  vanquish  the  perverse  element 
it  is  bom  into.  Hence  a  being  all  split  into  precipitous  chasms 
and  the  wildest  volcanic  tumults ;  rocks  overgrown,  indeed,  with 
tropical  luxuriance  of  leaf  and  flower,  but  knit  together  at  the  bot- 
tom— that  was  my  old  figure  of  speech — only  by  an  ocean — of 
I  whisky  punch.  On  these  terms  .nothing  can  be  done.  Wilson 
i  seemed  to  me  always  by  far  the  most  gifted  of  all  our  literary  men, 
leither  then  or  still ;  and  yet  intrinsically  he  has  written  nothing 
jthat  can  endure.  The  central  gift  was  wanting.  Adieu !  adieu ! 
job,  noble,  ill-starred  brother!  Who  shall  say  I  am  not  myself 
fartlier  wrong,  and  in  a  more  hopeless  eourse  and  case,  though  on 
the  opposite  side.  .  .  .  Wilson  spoke  always  in  a  cunous  dia- 
lect, full  of  humour  and  ingenuity,  but  with  an  uncomfortable 
wavering  between  jest  and  earnest,  as  if  it  were  his  interest  and 
unconscious  purpose  to  co7cceal  his  real  meaning  in  most  things. 
So  far  as  I  can  recollect,  he  was  once  in  my  house  (Comely  Bank, 
with  a  testimonial,  poor  fellow !)  and  I  once  in  his,  De  Quincey, 
&c.,  a  little  while  one  afternoon.  One  nighty  at  (Gordon's,  I 
supped  with  him,  or  witnessed  his  supper — ten  or  twelve  tumblers 
of  whisky  punch,  continued  till  the  daylight  shone  in  on  him 
and  us  ;  and  such  a  firework  of  wildly  ingenious — I  should  s«y 
volcanically  vivid — heaiiy,  humorous,  and  otherwise  remarkable, 
entertaining,  and  not  venerable  talk  (Wordsworth,  Dugald  Stewart, 
many  men,  as  well  as  things,  came.in  for  a  lick),  as  I  never  listened 
to  before  or  since.  We  walked  homewards  together  through  the 
summer  sunrise,  I  remember  well.  Oood  Wilson !  Poor  Wilson  ! 
That  must  be  twenty-six  years  ago.  I  know  not  if  among  all  his 
'friends'  he  has  left  one  who  feels  more  recognising]^  what  he 
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m^By  and  how  tngioal  his  life  when  seendngfy  meet  saecemlul) 
than  I  now.  Adieu  to  him,  good,  grand,  ruined  soul,  that  never 
oonld  be  great,  or,  indeed,  be  anything.  This  present  ia  a  ruinotw 
and  mining  world. 

In  the  obituary  of  this  spring  the  name  of  another 
Scotchman  appeared— of  more  national  temperament — on 
whom  Carlyle  also  leaves  a  few  words. 

A  few  days  later  (Wednesday  last)  there  died  also  at  Edinburgh 
Lord  Oockbum,  a  figure  from  my  early  years:  Jeffrey's  biog- 
rapher and  friend ;  in  all  respects  the  converse  or  contrast  of 
"Wilson — ^rustic  Scotch  sense,  sincerity,  and  humour,  all  of  the 
practical  Scotch  type,  versus  the  Keopoetical  Wordsworthian, 
CJoleridgean,  extremely  chaotic  'Church  of  the  Future,'  if  Cal- 
vary, Parnassus,  and  whisky  punch  can  ever  be  supposed  capable 
of  growing  into  anything  but  a  dungheap  of  the  future  or  past. 
Cockbum,  small,  solid,  and  genuine,  was  by  much  the  whole- 
somer  product ;  a  bright,  cheery-voiced,  hazel-eyed  man ;  a 
Scotch  dialect  with  plenty  of 'good  logic  in  it,  and  of  practical 
sagacity.  Yeiucious,  too.  A  gentleman,  I  should  say,  and  per- 
fectly in  the  Scotch  type,  perhaps  the  very  last  of  that  peculiar 
species. 

Carlyle's  own  special  work  at  this  time  was  confined 
almost  to  i-eading  books.  The  little  that  he  composed 
was  nnsatisfactory,  and  the  entries  in  his  jonmal,  which 
were  unusually  nnraerons  in  tlie  period  of  forced  in- 
activity, were  at  once  an  occupation  and  a  relief.  When 
once  he  was  launched  npon  his  entei'prise,  he  had  little 
leisure  for  self-reflection.  A  long  vacant  interval  was 
soon  to  follow  in  the  journal ;  here  is  one  more  passage 
from  it — one  more  open  window  into  his  inner  soul : — 

Journal. 

June  15,  1854. — Being  to  all  appearance  just  about  the  nadir  in 
my  affairs  at  present,  solitary,  without  any  human  being  to  whom 
I  can  with  profit  communicate  myself,  and  totally  unable,  from 
illness,  &c.,  to  get  any  hold  of  the  ugly  chaos,  wide  as  the  world, 
which  I  am  called  to  subdue  into  the  form  of  work  done,  I  rushed 
out  yesterday  and  took  a  TioIflP^  long,  fatiguing  walk  into  th|9 
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mamj  precincts  of  Tooting,  A».,  tiiat  at  lent  I  tnighi  be  qniie 
alone  with  mj  nnbeautiful  self  and  my  ditto  afGEdrs.  A  beantiful, 
fioft,  bright  day ;  the  sky  unnsoally  clear,  moist  clouds  floating 
about  upon  the  wind  far  enough  aloft,  and  the  sun  shining  oni 
irom  time  to  time.  Sitting  silent  on  Wandsworth  Common,  re- 
mote amid  the  furze  bushes,  I  said,  '  Suppose  we  write  a  jourrtal 
of  a  week  ?  the  time  of  acU  labores  may  once  again  come,  in  spite 
of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  and  then  it  will  be  pleasant  to 
look  back.'  I  did  not  much  entertain  the  project,  nor  at  this  time 
am  I  clear  to  do  it.  Here,  however,  is  yesterday : — Wrote  some 
business  notes  invitissiind  Minerod  after  breakfast ;  had  lost  the 
little  dog,  &c.,  who,  however,  was  found  about  noon.  Then  ex- 
amined the  scribble  I  had  been  doing  about  Julich  and  Berg; 
Preitssen^  &o.  Totally  without  worth  I  Decided  to  run  out,  as 
above  said.  Out  at  half-past  one  p.m. ;  return  towards  five. 
Asleep  on  the  sofa  before  dinner  at  half -past  five ;  take  my  '  Schlos- 
ser,'  vol.  4b ;  can  do  little  at  it  till  tea.  Not  a  bad  book,  though 
very  crabbed  and  lean.  Brother  John  *  enters  at  eight ;  gossip 
with  him  till  nine ;  then  out  to  escort  him  home,  getting  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  walking  to  myself  withal.  Had  refused  the 
Lowe  soiree  before.  Jane  poorly ;  in  a  low  way  for  some  days 
back.  Bead  till  one  a.m.,  she  soon  leaving  me.  To  bed  then, 
having  learned  little ;  how  little !  To-day  I .  am  at  my  desk 
again ;  intend  to  try  Liegnitz  and  Silesian  matters.  Small  hope 
there.  My  eyee  are  very  dim;  bad  light  (from  sky  direct), 
though  abundant.  Chiefly  the  state  of  liver,  I  suppose,  which  in- 
deed in  itself  and  its  effects  is  beyond  description.  Have  taken  to 
iron  pens;  compelled  to  it  by  the  ever-fluctuating  'cheap  and 
nasty'  system  which  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  paper  and  ink 
everywhere  for  twenty  years  past,  which  system,  worse  to  me  al- 
most  than  the  loss  of  an  arm,  not  to  mention  money  at  all,  may 
the  Devil  confound,  as  indeed  he  does.  Batta  !  Batia  J  lAe^- 
nitz  itself  will  be  better  than  that. 

So  far  Carlyle  on  himself  and  his  affairs.  I  will  now 
add  a  piece  of  writing  of  his  wife's,  which  throws  light  on 
tl)e  domestic  economies  of  Cheyne  Row,  and  shows  how 
life  was  carried  on  there,  with  what  skill,  with  what  thrift, 
under  what  conditions,  personal  and  material.    Her  let- 

'  John  CSarlyle  had  come  with  his  wife  to  live  in  London.    She  died  tngl- 
-e&lly  two  montha  Utec  in  ber  fint  confimoMok 
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ters  indirectly  tell  much,  but  this  particular  composition 
is  directly  addressed  to  that  special  subject.  There  was  a 
discussion  some  years  ago  in  the  newspapers  whether  two 
people  with  the  habits  of  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  could 
live  together  in  London  on  300Z.  a  year.  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
who  often  laughed  about  it  while  it  was  going  on,  will 
answer  the  question.  Miss  Jewsbnry  says  that  no  onej 
who  visited  the  Carlyles  could  tell  whether  they  were; 
poor  or  rich.  There  were  no  signs  of  extravagance,  but 
also  none  of  poverty.  The  drawing-room  arrangements 
were  exceptionally  elegant.  The  furniture  was  simple, 
but  solid  and  handsome;  everything  was  scrupulously 
clean  ;  everything  good  of  its  kind  ;  and  there  was  an  air 
of  ease,  as  of  a  household  living  within  its  means.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  was  well  dressed  always.  Her  admirable  taste 
would  make  the  most  of  inexpensive  materials ;  but  the 
materials  themselves  were  of  the  very  best.  Carlyle  him- 
self generally  kept  a  horse.  They  travelled,  they  visited, 
they  were  always  generous  and  open-handed.  They  had 
their  house  on  easy  terms.  The  rent,  which  when  they 
came  first  was  30Z.  a  year,  I  think  was  never  raised — out 
of  respect  for  Carlyle's  character  ;  but  it  had  many  rooms 
in  it,  which,  because  they  could  not  beai'  to  have  them 
otherwise,  were  maintained  in  the  best  condition.  There 
was  much  curiosity  among  their  friends  to  know  how 
their  establishment  was  supported.  Mrs.  Carlyle  had 
150^.  a  year  from  Craigenputtock.  He  himself,  in  a  late 
calculation,  had  set  down  liis  average  income  from  his 
books  at  another  150Z.  For  several  years  before  the  time 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived  he  had  published  little 
which  materially  added  to  this.  There  was  a  fixed  annual 
demand  for  his  works,  but  not  a  large  one.  The  '  Crom- 
well '  was  a  large  book,  and  had  gone  through  three 
editions.  I  do  not  know  precisely  how  much  he  had 
received   from  it ;    perhaps    1,600^.      The    '  Latter-day 
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Pamphlets'  had  produced  little  beyond  paying  their 
penses.  The  '  Life  of  Sterling '  was  popular,  but  that  too 
only  in  a  limited  circle.  Carlyle  was  thrifty,  but  nevw 
penurious ;  he  gave  away  profusely  in  his  own  family,  and 
was  liberal  beyond  his  means  elsewhei*e.  He  had  saved, 
I  think,  about  2,0002.  in  all,  which  was  lying  at  interest  in 
Dumfries  bank,  and  tliis  was  all.  Thus  his  entira  income 
at  this  time  could  not  have  exceeded  400Z.,  if  it  was  as 
much.  His  German  tour  had  been  expensive.  The  new 
room  had  cost  1702.  The  cost  of  living  was  increasing 
through  the  rise  in  prices,  which  no  economy  could  guard 
against,  and  tliough  they  had  but  one  servant  the  house- 
hold books  mounted  disagreeably.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  not 
wishing  to  add  to  her  husband's  troubles,  had  as  far  as 
possible  kept  her  anxieties  to  herself.  Indeed,  Carlyle 
was  like  most  husbands  in  this  matter,  and  was  inclined  to 
be  irritable  when  spoken  to  about  it.  But  an  explanation 
at  last  became  necessary,  and  the  humorous  acidity  of  tone 
with  which  she  entered  on  it  shows  that  she  had  borne 
much  before  she  presented  her  statement.  It  is  dated 
February  12,  1855,  and  is  endorsed  by  Carlyle  ^  Janets 
Missive  on  the  Budget,'  with  a  note  appended. 

The  enclosed  was  read  with  great  laughter ;  had  been  found  ly- 
ing on  my  table  as  I  returned  out  of  the  frosty  garden  from  smok- 
ing. Debt  is  already  paid  off.  Quarterly  income  to  be  582L 
henceforth,  and  all  is  settled  to  poor  Goody's  heart*s  content.  The 
piece  is  so  clever  that  I  cannot  just  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  bum  it, 
as  perhaps  I  ought  to  do.  T.  G. 

Budget  of  a  Femms  Inoow^prise. 

I  don't  choose  to  speak  again  on  the  money  ques^on  !  The  *  re- 
plies '  from  the  Noble  Lord  are  unfair  and  unkind,  and  little  to 
the  purpose.  When  you  tell  me  *I  pester  your  life  out  about 
money/  that '  your  soul  is  sick  with  hearing  about  it,*  that  '  I  had 
better  make  the  money  I  have  serre,'  *  at  all  rates,  himg  it,  let  joa 
alone  of  it ' — all  that  I  call  perfectly  unftiir,  the  reverse  of  kind, 
and  tending  to  noibhing  but  disagreement.    If  I  weie  gireedj  op 
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fiOLtnivagftni  or  a  bad  mftnag«r,  you  would  be  jnsiifiad  in  *  staviog 
me  off '  with  loud  woids ;  but  you  cannot  say  thai  of  me  (wha^ 
ever  else) — cannot  think  it  of  me.  At  least,  I  am  sure  that  I 
never  '  asked  for  more  *  from  you  or  anyone,  not  even  from  my  own 
mother,  in  all  my  life,  and  that  through  six  and  twenty  years  I 
have  kept  house  for  you  at  more  or  less  cost  according  to  given 
circumstances,  but  always  on  less  than  it  costs  the  generality  of 
people  living  in.  the  same  style.  What  I  should  have  expected  you 
to  say  rather  would  have  been  :  '  My  dear,  you  miat  be  dreadfully 
hampered  in  your  finances,  and  dreadfully  anxious  and  unhappy 
about  it,  and  quite  desperate  of  making  it  do^  since  you  are  "  ask- 
ing for  more."  Make  me  understand  the  case,  then.  I  can  and 
will  help  you  out  of  that  fordid  suffering  at  least,  either  by  giving 
you  more,  if  that  be  found  prudent  to  do,  or  by  reducing  our 
waniii  to  within  the  present  means.'  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  you 
would  have  said  had  you  been  a  perfect  man ;  so  I  suppose  you  are 
not  a  perfect  man.  Then,  instead  of  crying  in  my  bed  half  the 
night  after,  I  would  have  explained  my  budget  to  you  in  peace 
and  confidence.  But  now  I  am  driven  to  explain  it  on  paper  '  in  a 
state  of  mind;'  driven,  for  I  cannot,  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to 
live  '  entangled  in  the  details,'  and  I  totff  noL  I  would  sooner 
hang  myself,  though  'pestering  you  about  money'  is  also  more 
repugnant  to  me  than  you  dream  of. 

You  don't  understand  why  the  allowance  which  sufficed  in 
former  years  no  kmger  suffices.  That  is  what  I  would  explfiin  to 
the  Noble  Lord  if  he  would  but — what  shall  I  soy  ^—keq^  his  tempet\ 

The  beginning  of  my  embarzassments,  it  will  not  surprise  the 
Noble  Lord  to  learn,  since  it  has  also  been  '  the  beginning  of '  almost 
every  human  ill  to  himself,  was  the  repairing  </  the  house.  There 
was  a  destiTLction,  an  in'egulariti/,  an  incessant  reciarrence  of  smaU 
inddenUd  expenses,  during  all  that  period,  or  two  periods,  through 
which  I  found  myself  in  September  gone  a  year,  ten  pounds  be- 
bind,  instead  of  having  some  pounds  saved  up  towards  the  winter's 
coals.  I  could  have  worked  round  '  out  of  that,'  however,  in 
course  of  time,  if  habits  of  unpinched  housekeeping  had  not  been 
long  taken  to  by  you  as  well  as  myself,  and  if  new  unavoidable  or 
not  to  be  avoided  cttrrent  expenses  had  not  followed  close  on  those 
incidental  ones.  I  will  show  the  Noble  Lord,  with  his  permififiion, 
what  the  new  current  expenses  are,  and  to  what  they  amount  per 
annum.     (Hear,  hear  I  and  cries  of  '  Be  brief  I ') 

L  We  have  a  servant  of  '  higher  grade '  than  we  ever  ventured 
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on  before ;  more  exi>ensiye  m  money.  Anne's  wages  ore  16  pounds 
a  year ;  Fanny's  were  13.  Most  of  the  others  had  12 ;  and  Anna 
never  dreams  <rf  being  other  than  toeUfed,  The  others  9crambied 
for  their  living  ont  of  ours.  Her  regular  meat  dinner  at  one 
o'clock,  regular  allowance  of  butt^,  &c.,  adds  at  least  three  pounds 
a  year  to  the  year's  bills.  But  she  plagues  us  with  no  fits  of  ill- 
ness nor  of  drunkenness,  no  vxxrnings  nor  complainings.  She  does 
perfectly  what  she  is  paid  and  fed  to  do.  I  see  houses  not  so  well 
kept  with  'cook,^  'housemaid,'  and  'manservant'  (Question!). 
Anne  is  the  last  item  I  should  vote  for  retrenching  in.  I  may  set 
^er  down,  however,  at  six  additional  pounds. 

2.  We  have  now  gas  and  water  '  laid  on,'  both  producing  ad- 
mirable results.  But  betwixt  *  water  laid  on '  at  one  pound  sixteen 
shillings  per  annum,  with  shilling  to  turncock,  and  water  carried  at 
fourpence  a  week  there  is  a  yearly  difference  of  19  shillings  and 
•four  pence  ;  and  betwixt  ga»  all  the  year  round  and  a  few  sixpenny 
boxes  of  lights  in  the  winter  the  difference  may  be  computed  at 
fifteen  shillings.  These  two  excellent  innovations,  then,  increase 
the  yearly  expenditure  by  one  pound  fourteen  shillings  and  four* 
pence — a  trifle  to  speak  of ;  but  you,  my  Lord,  bom  and  bred  in 
thrifty  Scotland,  must  know  well  the  proverb,  *  Eveiy  little  mak's 
a  mickle.' 

3.  We  are  higher  taxed.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months  there 
has  been  added  to  the  Lighting,  Pavement,  and  Improvement 
Bate  ten  shillings  yearly,  to  the  Poor  Bate  one  pound,  to  the 
sewer  rate  ten  shillings ;  and  now  the  doubled  Income  Tax  makes 
a  difference  of  5/.  16s,  ScL  yearly,  which  sums,  added  together, 
amount  to  a  difference  of  71. 16s.  Sd.  yearly,  on  taxes  which  alreadj 
amounted  to  17^  12s.  Sd,  There  need  be  no  reflections  for  want 
of  taxes. 

4.  Provisions  of  all  sorts  are  higher  priced  than  in  former  years. 
Four  shilling  a  week  for  bread,  instead  of  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence,  makes  at  the  year's  end  a  difference  of  3/.  ISs.  Butter  has 
kept  all  the  year  round  2d  a  pound  dearer  than  I  ever  knew  it. 
On  the  quantity  we  use— two  pounds  and  a  half  per  week  <  qnite 
reg'lar' — there  is  a  difference  of  21s.  Sd,  by  the  year.  Buteher^s 
meat  is  a  penny  a  pound  dearer.  At  the  rate  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
a  day,  bones  included — no  exorbitant  allowance  for  three  people — 
the  difference  on  that  at  the  year's  end  would  be  2/.  5$.  6dl  Goals, 
which  had  been  for  some  years  at  21s.  per  ton,  cost  this  year  26«., 
last  year29<.,  bought  judiciously,  too.     If  I  had  had  to  pay  50s.  a 
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tern  for  theiA,  as  some  hoosewiyes  had  to,  God  knows  what  would, 
have  become  of  me.  (Passionate  ones  of  '  Question  I  question ! ') 
We  bum,  or  used  to  bum — I  am  afraid  they  are  going  faster  this 
winter — ^twelve  tons,  one  year  with  another.  Candles  are  riz :  com- 
posites a  shilling  a  pound,  instead  of  lOcL  ;  dips  8  pence,  instead  of 
bcL  or  6(L  Of  the  former  we  bum  three  pounds  in  nine  days— the 
greater  part  of  the  year  you  sit  so  late^and  of  dips  two  pounds  a 
fortnight  on  the  average  of  the  whole  year.  Bacon  is  2<i.  a  pound 
dearer ;  soap  ditto ;  potatoes,  at  the  cheapest,  a  penny  a  pound,  in- 
stead of  three  pounds  for  2cL  We  use  three  pounds  of  potatoes  in 
two  days'  meals.  Who  could  imagine  that  at  the  year's  end  that 
makes  a  diffsxenoe  of  15f .  2d,  on  one's  meie  potatoes  ?  Ck>mpute 
all  this,  and  you  will  find  that  the  di£Eerence  on  provisions  cannot 
be  under  twelve  pounds  in  the  year. 

6.  What  I  should  blush  to  state  if  I  were  not  a<  fray,  so  to  speak: 
ever  since  we  have  been  in  London  you  have,  in  the  handsomest 
manner,  paid  the  winter's  butter  with  your  aim  money ^  though  it 
was  not  in  the  bond.  And  this  gentlemanlike  proceeding  on  your 
part,  till  the  butter  became-  uneatable,  was  a  good  two  pounds 
saved  me. 

Add  up  these  differences : — 

1.  Bise  on  servant     .     .     . 

2.  Bise  on  light  and  water 

8.  On  taxes 

4.  On  provisions 12 

6.  Cessation  of  butter  .     . 

You  will  find  a  total  of 

My  calculation  will  be  found  quite  correct,  though  I  am  not 
strong  in  arithmetic.  I  have  ihochtered  all  this  well  in  my  head, 
and  indignation  makes  a  sort  of  arithmetic,  as  well  as  verses.  Do 
you  finaUy  understand  why  the  allowance  which  sufficed  formerly 
no  longer  suffices,  and  pity  my  difficulties  instead  of  being  angry 
at  them  ? 

The  only  thing  you  can  reproach  me  with,  if  you  like,  is  that 
fifteen  months  ago,  when  I  found  myself  already  in  debt,  and  every- 
thing rising  on  me,  I  did  not  fall  at  once  to  pinching  and  muddUng, 
as  when  we  didn't  know  where  the  next  money  was  to  come  from, 
instead  of  '  lashing  down '  at  the  accustomed  rate  :  nay,  expanding 
into  a  *  regular  servant.'  ButyouaratorMollMtthaiwhAiLlflait 
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oomp]ained  to  yon  of  the  priees,  yon  aaid,  quite  good-natnredlyy 
'  Then  you  «re  coming  to  baokraptey,  are  yon  ?  Not  going  to  be 
able  to  go  on,  yon  think  ?  Well,  then,  we  mnst  oome  to  yonr  as- 
eistance,  })Oor  cr'Utur.  You  mustn't  be  made  a  bankrapt  of.'  So  I 
kept  my  mind  easy,  and  retrenched  in  nothing,  relying  on  the 
promised  *  assistanoe.'  Bnt  when  '  Oh  I  it  was  lang  o'  coming,  lang 
o'  coming/  my  an^ears  taking  every  qnarter  a  more  alarming  cifer, 
what  could  I  do  bnt  put  yon  in  mind  ?  Once,  twice,  at  the  third 
speaking,  what  yon  were  pleasantly  doling  'a  great  heap  of  money  * 
— 15/. — was — ^what  shall  I  say? — flnng  to  me.  Far  from  leaving 
anylMng  to  meet  the  increased  demand  of  another  nine  months, 
this  snm  did  not  clear  me  of  debt,  not  by  five  pounds.  Bnt  from 
time  to  time  encouraging  words  fell  from  the  Noble  Lord.  '  No, 
you  cannot  pay  the  double  Income  Tax  ;  dearly,  I  mnst  pay  thpt 
for  you.'  And  again :  *  I  will  bum  as  many  ooids  as  I  like ;  if  yon 
oan't  pay  for  them  somebody  must  1 '  All  resultmg,  however,  thus 
far  in  *i)on*t  you  wish  you  may  get  it  f  Decidedly  I  should  have 
needed  to  be  more  than  mortal,  or  else  *  a  bom  daughter  of  CSiaoa,' 
to  have  gone  on  without  attempt  made  at  ascertaining  what  oominff 
to  my  oMistanoe  meant :  whether  it  meant  15/.  without  a  blessings 
once  for  all ;  and,  if  so,  what  retrenchments  were  to  be  permitted. 

You  asked  me  at  last  money  row,  with  withering  sarcasm,  '  had 
I  the  slightest  idea  what  amount  of  money  would  satisfy  me,  Was 
I  wanting  50/.  more ;  or  forty,  or  thirty  ?  Was  there  any  conceiv- 
able snm  of  money  that  could  put  an  end  to  my  eternal  bothera- 
tion ? '  I  will  answer  the  question  as  if  it  had  been  esked  prao* 
tically  and  kindly. 

Yes,  I  have  the  strongest  idea  what  amount  of  money  would 
'  sati^  *  me.  I  have  computed  it  often  enough  as  I  lay  awake  at 
ni^ts.  Indeed,  when  I  can't  sleep  now  it  is  my  *  difficulties '  I  think 
about  more  than  my  sins,  till  they  become  '  a  real  mental  awgony 
in  my  own  inside.'  The  above-named  snm,  29/.,  divided  into  quai^ 
terly  payments,  would  satisfy  me  (with  a  certain  parsimony  about 
little  things  somewhat  lees  might  do),  I  engaging  my  word  of  a 
gentlewoman  to  give  back  at  the  year's  end  whatever  jportion  thereof 
any  diminution  of  the  demand  on  me  might  enable  me  to  save. 

I  am  not  so  unpractical,  however,  as  to  ask  for  the  whole  29/. 
without  thought  or  care  where  it  is  to  come  from.  I  have  settled 
all  that  (Derisive  laughter,  and  Hear,  hear  I),  so  that  nine  ponnda 
only  will  have  to  be  disbnzsed  by  yon  over  and  above  yonr  l<m^ 
fleenstoiaed  fjiibmaamanta  (Baar,  hear]).    Ymi.  antiaijate,  pei^r 
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baiMiy  iome  dmft  on  jonr  waste-paper  basket.  No,  my  Lord,  it 
has  never  been  my  habit  to  interfere  with  your  ways  of  making 
money,  or  the  rate  which  yon  make  it  at ;  and  if  I  never  did  it  in 
early  years,  most  unlikely  I  shonld  do  it  now.  My  bill  of  ways 
and  means  has  nothing  to  do  with  making  money,  only  with  dis- 
posing of  the  money  made.     (Bravo  I  hear !) 

1.  Ever  since  my  mother's  death  yon  have  allowed  me  for  old 
Mary  Mills  8^  yearly.  Bhe  needs  them  no  more.  GonHntte  these 
three  pounds  for  the  house* 

2.  Through  the  same  long  term  of  years  yon  have  made  me  the 
handsomest  Christmas  and  birthday  presents;  and  when  I  had 
pnrposely  disgosted  yon  from  bitying  me  things,  you  gave  me  at  the 
New  Year  5/1  Oh  I  know  the  meaning  of  that  5^  quite  well.  Q%v& 
me  nothing  ;  neither  money  nor  money's  worth.  I  would  have  it 
BO  anyhow,  and  continue  the  5/.  for  the  house. 

8.  Ever  since  we  came  to  London  you  have  paid  some  2/.,  I 
guess,  for  bnUer,  now  become  uneatable.  Continue  that  21.  for  the 
house ;  and  we  have  already  ten  pounds  which  yon  can't  miss,  not 
having  been  used  to  them. 

4.  My  allowance  of  25/.  is  a  veiy  liberal  one ;  has  enabled  me  to 
spend  freely  for  myself ;  and  I  don't  deny  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
that  when  there  is  no  household  crisis;  but  with  an  appalling 
deficit  in  the  house  exchequer,  it  is  not  only  no  pleasure  but  an 
impossibility.  I  can  keep  up  my  dignity  and  my  wardrobe  on  a 
less  sum — on  15/.  a  year.  A  silk  dress,  'a  splendid  dressing- 
gown,'  'a  milliner's  bonnet'  the  less;  what  signifies  that  at  my 
age?  Nothing.  Besides,  I  have  had  so  many  'gowns'  given  me 
that  they  may  serve  for  two  or  three  years.  By  then  God  knows  if  I 
shall  be  needing  gowns  at  all.  So  deduct  10/.  from  my  personal 
allowance ;  and  continue  that  for  the  house. 

But  why  not  transfer  it  pHvateig  from  my  own  purse  to  the 
house  one,  and  ask  only  for  19/.  ?  It  would  have  sounded  more 
modest^-flgwed  better.  Just  because  '  that  sort  of  thing '  don't 
please  me.  I  have  tried  it  and  found  it  a  bad  go :  a  virtue  not  its 
own  reward  I  I  am  for  every  herring  to  hang  by  its  own  head, 
v'very  purse  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  It  would  worry  me  to  be 
thought  rolling  in  the  wealth  of  25/.,  when  I  was  cleverly  making 

15/.  do,  and  investing  10/.  in  coals  and  taxes.    Mrs.  is  up  to 

that  sort  <^  selfnsacrifioe  thing,  and  to  finding  compensation  in  the 
sympathy  of  many  friends,  and  in  smouldering  discontent.  I  am 
tqp  to  neither  the  ^nagtmnitni^  nor  the  oompeBsation,  b«t  I  am 
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quite  np  to  laying  down  10^  of  my  allowance  in  a  straight-forwBzdl 
recognised  way,  without  standing  on  my  toes  to  it  either.  -  Audi 
what  is  more,  I  am  determined  npon  it,  vsiU  not  accept  more  than 
15/.  in  tlie  present  state  of  afiairs. 

There  only  remains  to  disclose  the  actual  state  of  the  exchequer. 
It  is  empty  as  a  diiim.  (Sensation.)  If  I  consider  twenty-nine 
more  pounds  indispensable — things  remaining  as  they  are — for  the 
coming  year,  beginning  the  22nd  of  March,  it  is  just  because  I 
have  found  it  so  in  the  year  that  is  gone  ;  and  I  commenced  that,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  with  lOL  of  arrears.  You  assisted  me  with 
15/.,  and  I  have  assisted  myself  with  10/.,  five  last  August,  which 
I  took  from  the  Savings  Bank,  and  the  five  you  gave  me  at  New 
Year,  which  I  threw  into  the  coal  account.  Don't  suppose — '  if. 
thou*s  i'  the  habit  of  supposing ' — ^that  I  tell  you  this  in  the  ur- 
devout  imagination  of  being  repaid.  By  all  that's  sacred  for  me — . 
the  memory  of  mt^  father  and  mother — what  else  can  an  irreligious 
creature  like  me  swear  by  ?  I  would  not  take  back  that  money  if 
you  offered  it  with  the  best  grace,  and  had  picked  it  up  in  the 
street.  I  tell  it  you  simply  that  you  may  see  I  am  not  so  dread- 
fully greedy  as  you  have  appeared  to  think  me  latterly.  Betting 
my  10/.  then  against  the  original  arrears,  with  15/.  in  asaistanoe 
from  yoiiy  it  would  follow,  from  my  own  computation,  that  I  should 
need  14/.  more  to  clear  off  arrears  on  the  weekly  bills  and  cany  me 
on  paying  my  way  until  22nd  of  Maix)h,  next  quarter-day.  (dies 
of  Shame!  and  Turn  her  out!)  I  say  only  *  should  need.'  Your 
money  is  of  course  yours,  to  do  as  you  will  with,  and  I  tcould  Uke 
to  agaiQ  '  walk  the  causeway '  carrying  my  head  as  high — as — ^Mr. 
A.,  the  upholsterer,  owing  no  man  anything,  and  dearly  I  uouid  Hke 
to  '  at  all  rates  let  Tou  alone  of  it,'  if  I  knew  who  else  had  any 
business  with  my  housekeeping,  or  to  whom  else  I  could  properly 
address  myself  for  the  moment ;  as  what  with  that  expensive,  most 
ill-timed  dressing-gown,  and  my  cheap  ill-timed  chiffonnier,  and 
my  half-year's  bills  to  Bhind  and  Catchpole,  I  have  only  what  will 
serve  me  till  June  comes  round. 

If  I  was  a  man,  I  might  fling  the  gauntlet  to  Society,  join  willi 
a  few  brave  fellows,  and  '  rob  a  diligence.'  But  my  sex  '  kind  o' 
debars  from  that.'  Mercy !  to  think  there  are  women — ^your  friend 
Lady  A.,  for  example  (*  Rumours  J '  Sensation) — I  say  for  example,- 
who  spend  not  merely  the  additamental  pounds  I  must  make  such 
pother  about,  but /bur  times  my  whole  income  in  the  bail  of  one 
night,  and  none  the  worse  for.i^  nor  anyone  the  better.    It.is-r-; 
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what  shall  I  say? — 'cuiions,*  upon  my  honour.  But  just  in  the 
same  manner  Mrs.  Freeman  might  say :  *  To  think  there  are  women 
— Mrs.  Carlyle,  for  example — who  spend  3/.  14s.  6d  on  one  dress- 
ing-gown, and  I  with  just  two  haves  and  eighteen  pence  from  the 
parish,  to  live  on  by  the  week.'  There  is  no  bottom  to  such  reflec- 
tions. The  only  thing  one  is  perfectly  sure  of  is  *  it  will  come  all 
to  the  same  ultimately,'  and  I  can't  say  Til  regret  the  loss  of  my- 
self, for  one. — I  add  no  more,  but  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient 
humble  servant,  Jane  WeijSh  Carlyle. 

Mrs.  Carlyle,  it  must  be  admitted,  knew  how  to  admin- 
ister a ' shrewing.'  Her  poor  husband,  it  must  be  admitted, 
also  knew  how  to  bear  one.  He,  perhaps,  bore  it  too  well, 
for  there  were  parts  of  what  she  said  which  he  might  with 
advantage  have  laid  to  heart  sei-iously.  At  any  rate,  he 
recofijnized  instantly  and  without  the  least  resentment  the 
truth  of  a  statement  to  which  he  had  been  too  impatient 
to  listen.  The  cleverness  of  it  delighted  him,  in  spite  of 
the  mockery  of  himself  and  his  utterances.  At  the  foot 
of  the  last  page  he  wrote  immediately — 

Excellent,  my  dear  clever  Goody,  thriftiest,  wittiest,  and  clever- 
est of  women.  I  will  set  thee  up  again  to  a  certainty,  and  thy  30/. 
more  shall  be  granted,  thy  bits  of  debts  paid,  and  thy  will  be  done. 

Feb.  12,  1855.  T.  0. 

Ko  man  ever  behaved  better  under  such  a  chastisement. 
Not  a  trace  is  visible  of  resentment  or  impatience,  though 
also  less  regret  than  a  perfect  husband  ought  to  have  felt 
that  he  had  to  a  certain  extent  deserved  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, knowing  that  he  had  meant  no  harm  and  had  done 
all  that  he  was  asked  to  do  the  instant  that  the  facts  were 
before  him,  he  never  could  take  a  lesson  of  this  kind 
properly  to  heart,  and  could  be  just  as  inconsiderate  and 
just  as  provoking  on  the  next  occasion  that  arose.  Poor 
Carlyle!  Well  he  might  complain  of  his  loneliness! 
though  he  was  himself  in  part  the  canse  of  it.  Both  he 
and  she  were  noble  and  generous,  but  his  was  the  soft 
heart,  and  hers  the  stern  one. 

Vol.  IV.— 10 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

A.D.  1854-7.    ^T.  59-62. 

•  Diffictilties  over  *  Frederick  * — Crimean  war — ^Lonis  Napoleon  in 
.  England— Edward  Fitzgerald ^Earlingay— Three  weeks  at 
Addiscombe — Mrs.  Carlyle  and  Lady  Ashbnrton — Sootsbrig — 
Einloch  Luichart — ^Lady  Ashburton's  death — ^Effect  on  Garljle 
— Solitude  in  Oheyne  Row— Riding  costume — Fritz — Ck>in- 
pletion  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  Frederick ' — Garlyle  as  a 
historian. 

Jotamal, 

Chelsea,  September  16,  1854. — '  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer 
is  ended,  and  we  ai-e  not  saved.'  What  a  fearful  word  !  I  cannot 
find  how  to  take  up  that  miserable  'Frederick/  or  what  on  earth 
to  do  with  it.  *  Hohenzollerns,*  *  Sketches  of  German  History ' — 
something  of  all  that  I  have  tried,  but  everything  breaks  downL 
from  innumerable  outward  impediments — alas  !  alas !  from  the 
defect  of  inward  five.  I  am  getting  old,  yet  would  grudge  to 
depart  without  trying  to  tell  a  little  more  of  my  mind.  This  of 
repairing  my  house  has  been  a  dreadful  thing,  tumbling  topsy- 
turvy all  my  old  habits,  &c.  I  feel  as  if  I  never  could  write  any 
more  in  these  sad,  altered  circumstances ;  as  if  it  were  like  being 
placed  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  there  bidden  at  once  stand  and 
write.  That  was  my  thought  this  morning  when  I  awoke — an 
unjust,  exaggerated  thought ;  yet  it  is  certain  all  depends  on  my- 
self ;  and  in  the  whole  earth,  probably,  there  is  not  elsewhere  so 
lonely  a  souL  To  work  I  Try  to  get  some  work  done,  or  thon 
wilt  go  mad. 

October  25. — I  do  not  write  here,  or  write  at  all,  to  say  how  ill 
I  prosper,  how  ill  I  manage  myself;^ what  a  sad  outlook  my 
studies,  interests,  and  endeavours  in  this  world  continue  to  oiler. 
I  seem  as  if  beaten,  disgracefully  vanquished,  in  this  '  the  last  of 
my  fields.'    I  am  weak — ^a  poor  angty-heiurte4  mortal»  uck,  soli- 
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taiy,  and  altogether  foiled.  For  a  week  or  two  past  I  have  been 
to  the  State  Paper  Office,  in  hopes  of  getting  some  illumination 
for  my  dim,  dreary,  impossible  course  through  the  'desert  of 
Brandenburg  sand.'  Occasionally  it  has  seemed  promising.  Neu- 
berg  has  now  been  admitted,  or  will  be  in  a  day  or  two,  to  at- 
tend me  there,  the  good. man  having  heroically  undertaken  that 
piece  of  charity.  Let  us  see  ;  let  us  see.  Nothing  but  '  remorse^* 
the  sharp  sting  of  conscience  for  time  wasted,  carries  me  along, 
or  even  induces  such  a  resolution  for  desperate  effort  as  could 
carry  me  along.  Alas  I  I  am  not  yet  into  the  thing.  Generally,  it 
seems  as  if  I  never  should  or  could  get  into  it.  What  will  become 
of  me  ?  Am  I  absolutely  beaten  by  this  and  the  thousand  other 
paltry  things  that  have  gone  wrong  with  me  in  these  late  times  ? 

'  Victory  at  the  Alma ! '  Herce  and  bloody ;  forcing  a  passage 
right  across  fortified  heights  and  45,000  Russians,  to  begin  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol — a  terrible,  and  almost  horrible  operation, 
done  altogether  at  the  command  of  the  newspapers.  What  have  I 
to  do  with  all  that  ?  In  common,  I  believe,  with  nearly  all  the  \ 
rational  men  in  the  country,  I  have  all  along  been  totally  indis- 
posed  to  this  miserable  Turk  war.  The  windy  fools  alone — ^it  is 
the  immense  majority  of  that  class,  that  have  done  and  do  this  last 
enterprise  of  oui-s.  Would  we  were  well  out  of  it.  That  is  all 
my  prayer  and  thought  in  regard  to  that. 

April  4,  1865. — ^Writing  at  something  called  *  Frederick.'  The 
*  Double  Marriage '  at  present  most  mournful,  dreary,  undoable 
work.  All  the  world  in  emotion  about  Balaclava  and  the  Turk 
war— too  sad  a  fulfilment  of  my  'Latter  Day*  prophecies,  as 
many  now  admit.  I  perceive  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  bankruptcy 
to  Constitutional  England,  and  have  in  silence  my  own  thoughts 
about  it.  Lonelier  and  lonelier !  Let  me  get  along  with  my 
work.    For  me  there  is  no  other  good  ever  to  be  hoped. 

If  he  needed  comfort,  lie  was  not  likelv  to  find  it  in 
the  tilings  which  were  going  on  round  him.  It  was  no 
satisfaction  to  him  tliat  the  state  of  the  army  in  the 
Crimea — the  dysentery  and  starvation,  with  the  memo^ 
rable  *  take  care  of  Dowb '  in  the  midst  of  it— confirmed 
liis  notions  of  the  nature  of  modern  British  administra- 
tion. In  this  April  came  the  still  more  sinister  phenome- 
non of  the  visit  to  England  of  the  French  Emperor.    Od 
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this  point,  if  on  no  other,  he  was  at  one  with  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen.  Outside  the  privileged  circles  who 
wanted  order  preserved,  and  security  to  property,  and 
safe  enjoyment  of  idle  luxury,  Louis  Kapoleon  had  no 
friends  among  us.  But  the  times  were  hard,  and  we 
looked  on,  swallowing  down  our  disgust  as  best  we  coidd, 
while  the  man  of  December  was  entertained  at  Wind- 
sor. It  was  said  in  the  papers  that  he  was  received  in 
London  by  enthusiastic  crowds.  That  was  not  Carljle's 
impression  from  what  he  himself  saw. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Ohelaea :  April  20,  1855l 

Louis  Napoleon  has  not  been  shot  hitherto.  That  is  the  best 
that  can  be  said.  He  gathers,  they  say,  great  crowds  abont  him, 
but  his  reception  from  the  hip-hip-hurrahing  classes  is  not  warm 
at  all.  On  Monday,  just  before  they  arrived,  I  came  (in  omnibus) 
down  Piccadilly.  Two  thin  and  thinnest  rows  of  the  most  abject- 
looking  human  wretches  I  had  ever  seen  or  dreamt  of — ^lame, 
crook-backed,  dwarfish,  dirty-shirted,  with  the  air  of  pickpockets 
and  City  jackals,, not  a  getU  hardly  among  them,  much  less  any 
vestige  of  a  gentleman — were  drawn  np  from  St.  James's  Street  to 
Hyde  Park  Comer  to  receive  the  august  pair.  I  looked  at  them 
with  a  shuddering  thankfulness  that  they  were  not  drawn  up  to 
receive  me. 

April  23. — We  haye  got  done  with  our  Emperor.  Thank  Heaven, 
he  took  himself  away  before  the  week  ended.  Never  was  sucli  a 
blaze  of  enthusiastic  reception,  &c.,  says  rumour,  which  I  for  my 
own  share  cannot  confirm  or  decisively  contradict.  Boyal  children 
all  weeping  when  the  soi-disant  august  pair  took  themselves  away 
again — a  la  bonne  lieure  I 

Very  bitter  this — too  bitter  as  we  look  back,  perhaps. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  a  Rymbol  and  creature  of  his  tinae, 
which  divided  with  him  the  crime  of  the  coup  cT^taL  He 
had  his  day,  and  paid  his  debt  at  the  end  of  it  to  the  re- 
tributoi'y  powers.  But  while  his  day  lasted  and  lie  seemed 
to  thrive,  lie  was  an  ugly  object  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
believed  in  sonie  sort  of  Providence. 
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^  PVederick '  meanwhile,  in  spite  of  lamentations  over 
failure,  was  at  last  moving.  Carlyle  had  stood  steadily  to 
it  for  eighteen  months,  and  when  August  came  he  required 
rest  and  change.  Many  friends  were  eager  for  the  honour 
of  entertaining  him.  There  was  no  longer  any  mother  to 
call  him  down  to  Scotsbrig.  He  selected  amoog  them  Mr. 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  had  been  useful  to  him  in  the 
'Cromwell'  days,  investigating  Naseby  field,  and  whose 
fine  gifts  of  intellect  and  character  he  heartily  loved  and 
admired.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  lived  at  Woodbridge,  near  Far- 
lingay,  in  Suffolk,  an  old-fashioned  mansion-house  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  occupied  a  few  rooms,  the  rest  being  a 
farm-house.  The  scene  was  new  to  him.  A  Suffolk 
farmer,  *  with  a  dialect  almost  equal  to  Nithsdale,'  was  a 
fresh  experience.  The  farm  cookery  was  simple  and 
wholesome,  the  air  perfect,  the  sea,  with  a  beach  where  he 
could  bathe,  at  no  great  distance ;  his  host  ]'eady  to  be  the 
pleasantest  of  companions  if  his  society  was  wished  for, 
and  as  willing  'to  efface  himself  when  not  wanted. 
Under  these  conditions,  a  'retreat'  for  a  few  days  to 
Woodbridge  was  altogether  agreeable.  The  love  which 
all  persons  who  really  knew  liim  felt  for  Carlyle  made  it 
a  delight  to  minister  to  his  comfort.  His  humours  were 
part  of  himself.  They  took  him  as  he  was,  knowing  well 
how  amply  his  convereation  would  pay  for  his  entertain- 
ment. He,  for  his  part,  enjoyed  himself  exceptionally; 
he  complained  of  nothing.  Place,  lodging,  company  were 
equally  to  his  mind. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Oarlyle. 

FarUngay^  AugastlO. 
As  to  me,  all  things  go  proeperonsly.  I  made  an  excellent  sleep 
out  last  night — at  least,  two  sleeps  added  together  that  amounted 
to  excellent.  Ton  see  I  have  skill  in  the  weather  too.  Here  are 
the  sunny  autumn  days  begun,  and  this,  the  first  of  them,  has 
been  one  of  the  beantifullest  that  ootdd  be  desired ;  as  nice  a 
morning  as  I  remember  to  have  seen,  and  your  letter  waiting  for 
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me,  and  good  Fitz  Edtting  patient  on  a  big  blocks  huge  stomp  of 
a  tree-root,  on  which  thej  have  sown  mignonette — at  the  head  of 
the  garden  till  I  pleased  to  come  down.  I  have  sauntered  about, 
reading,  in  the  fields.  We  drove  in  the  gig  :  aftei*wards  I  walked 
lustily  through  pleasant  lanes  and  quiet  country  roads,  all  of  hard, 
smooth  sand ;  in  short,  a  day  suitable  to  my  purpose  in  comings 
here.  I  already  seem  to  feel  twice  as  strong  for  walking ;  step 
along  at  a  great  rate  in  spite  of  the  windless  heat.  I  design  to 
have  a  try  again  at  the  sea  to-morrow. 

August  1& 
There  have  been  some  adventures  here,  or  rather  one  adventure, 
but  all  goes  right  after  it  as  much  as  before.  It  was  an  adventme 
of  cows.  Cows  go  in  a  field — or  rather  went,  but  do  not  now  go — 
opposite  this  big  window,  separated  merely  by  the  garden  and  an 
invisible  fence.  The  night  after  I  wrote  last,  these  animals,  about 
2  a.m.,  took  to  lowing  with  an  energy  to  have  awakened  the  seven 
sleepers.  No  soul  could  guess  why ;  but  there  they  raged  and 
lowed  through  the  night  watches,  awoke  the  whole  house  here, 
and  especially  awoke  me,  and  held  me  vigilant  till  six,  when  I 
arose  for  a  walk  through  fields  and  lanes.  No  evil  came  of  it,  only 
endless  sorrow  of  poor  Fitz  and  the  household,  endless  apologieo, 
&c.  The  cows  were  removed,  and  I  have  slept  well  ever  since, 
and  am  really  growing  better  and  better  in  my  silent  rustication 
her&  Fitz  took  me  down  yesterday  to  Aldborough,  a  veiy  pleas- 
ant drive — seventeen  miles ;  off  at  8  a.m.,  home  about  the  same 
hour  of  evening.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  sea  town,  one  of  the  best 
bathing-places  I  have  seen.  Nothing  can  excel  the  sea — a  nule  of 
fine  shingly  beach,  with  patches  of  smooth  sand  every  here  and 
there ;  clear  water  shelving  rapidly,  deep  at  all  hours ;  beach  soli- 
tary beyond  wont,  whole  town  rather  solitary.  My  notion  is,  if 
you  have  yet  gone  nowhere,  you  should  think  of  Aldborough.  If 
a  lodging  could  be  had  there,  which  is  probable,  I  could  like  verj 
well  to  take  a  fortnight  or  so  of  it.  Never  saw  a  place  more  prom- 
ising. .  .  .  Adieu,  dearest  I  Drown  Nero,  and  be  reasonable.^. 
Yours  ever,  T.  0. 

August  17. 
No  news  from  you  to-day,  which  I  will  take  to  mean  that  there 
is  no  bad  news,  all  things  remaining  with  Goody,  as  they  do  with 
Illy,  in  statu  quo.  I  have  bathed ;  I  have  been  driven  about. 
Weather  hot  and  shining,  without  wind.  Last  night  I  slept  un- 
usually well,  and  to-morrow  I  am  to  go.    Fitz  has  been  the  best 
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of  landlords,  and  has  discharged  his  sacred  rites  really  with  a  kind 
of  Irish  sseal  and  piety  ;  a  man  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  has  done 
everything  except  *  leave  me  well  alone ;  *  that  he  has  not  quite 
done  ;  and  te  say  truth,  I  shall  not  care  to  be  off  and  lie  down  in 
my  own  comer  again,  even  with  the  sputter  of  Cremome  in  the 
distance. 

Kestless  spirit !  for  '  in  his  own  corner,'  when  *  he  did 
lie  down  in  it,'  he  grew  '  sleepless,  disconsolate,  and  good 
for  little  or  nothing.'  The  Ashburtons,  knowing  his  con- 
dition, offered  him  Addiscombe  again  for  the  short  re- 
mains of  the  summer,  and  there  he  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  tried 
to  make  a  brief  holiday  together.  It  did  not  answer.  She 
preferred  Chelsea  and  solitude,  and  left  him  to  wander 
about  tlie  Surrey  lanes  alone. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Addiscombe :  September  %  1855.    Sanday  midnight 
My  i)oor  little  Jeannie  is  away.    You  may  fancy,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, in  your  spleen  you  will  not  fancy,  what  a  dreary  vsae  sight  it 
was  to  me  this  morning  when  I  sallied  out,  stupid  and  sad,  and 
found  your  door  open,  the  one  cup  downstairs,  tea-pot  washed  out ' 
'Mrs.  Carlyle  gone  at  eight,  sir;   don't  know  whither;  had  not 
slept  at  all.'    Alas!  alas  !  I  know  not  even  whether  you  had  got  _ 
any  breakfast.    It  did  not  strike  me  to  question  my  Hyaena  further 
on  that  subject,  and  it  now  strikes  me  you  probably  had  none. 
Poor  little  soul !  tough  as  wire,  but  rather  heavy-laden.    Well,  I 
hope  you  are  now  asleep  in  your  own  safe,  big,  curtained  old  bed. 
In  all  ways  you  can  now  stretch  yourself  out. 

I  have  had  the  loneliest  day  I  can  recollect  in  all  my  life,  or 
about  the  very  loneliest.  I  declined  riding.  My  horse  had  need 
of  rest,  at  any  rate.  The  wind  was  howling  and  the  dust  flying, 
and  on  all  my  nerves  lay  dull  embargo,  only  to  be  lifted  by  hard 
labour.  I  set  out  soon  after  one;  walked  over  heaths,  through 
thick  woods,  in  solitary  places,  with  a  huge  sough  of  the  wind  and 
a  grey  .troublous  sky  for  company,  about  three  and  a  half  hours ; 
did  not  weary,  did  not  much  improve.  Sate  smoking  once  with  a 
bush  at  my  back,  on  a  hillside  by  the  edge  of  a  wood.  Got  home 
five  minutes  before  five,  and  the  punctual  Dragon  was  there  with 
the  dinner  you  had  oixlered.     After  dinner  I  read  for  an  hour, 
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smoked,  then  sate  down  by  the  fire,  and,  waiting  to  ring  for  oandkw 
fell  into  nightmare  sleep  till  almost  nine. 

I  look  for  you  on  Tuesday  early.  Nevertheless,  if  you  would 
rather  not,  I  have  no  doubt  of  getting  some  feasible  enough  dinner, 
&c.,  for  indeed  that  poor  woman  seems  to  undei  stand  her  work 
well  enough ;  and  the  Dragon  herself  is  all  civility  and  sugaiy 
smiles,  if  that  were  of  much  advantage.  For  the  rest,  the  dreari- 
ness of  solitude — ^that,  though  disagreeable  to  bear,  is  understood 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  medicine  to  the  mind  at  this  juncture.  No 
way  of  cleaning  muddy  water  but  by  letting  it  settla 

However,  I  calculate  you  will  come,  and  take  the  reins  in  hand 
for  another  stage.  My  })oor  little  Protectress  I  Good  night  now 
finally.  T.  C. 

Such  letters  as  this  throw  stranore  lisrhts  into  Carlvle's 
domestic  life,  sad  and  infinitely  touching.  When  he  com- 
plains so  often  of  the  burdens  that  were  laid  upon  liiiii,  one 
begins  to  understand  what  he  meant.  And  yet,  harassed 
and  overloaded  as  he  was,  he  could  find  leisure  for  acts  of 
kindness  to  strangers  who  would  not  have  intruded  on  him 
had  they  known  of  his  anxieties.  I  head  not  yet  settled  in 
London  ;  but  I  came  up  occasionally  to  read  books  in  the 
Museum,  &c.  I  called  as  often  as  I  ventui*ed  in  Clieyne 
Row,  and  was  always  made  welcome  there.  But  I  was  a 
mere  outward  acquaintance,  and  had  no  right  to  expect 
such  a  man  as  Carlyle  to  exert  himself  for  me.  I  had, 
however,  from  the  time  when  I  became  acquainted  with 
his  writings,  looked  on  him  as  my  own  guide  and  master — 
so  absolutely  that  I  could  have  said  :  ^  Malim  errare  cum 
ricdone  qumn  cum  allU  bene  8entire\'  or,  in  Goethe's 
words,  which  I  often  indeed  did  repeat  to  myself :  '  2fit 
(h  rnem  Meiider  zu  irren  ist  dein  Gewinn^  The  practice 
of  pubmission  to  the  authority  of  one  whom  one  recognises 
as  greater  than  one's  self  outweighs  the  chance  of  occa- 
sional mistake.  If  I  wrote  anything,  I  fancied  myself 
writing  it  to  him,  reflecting  at  each  word  on  what  he 
would  think  of  it,  as  a  check  on  affectations.     I  was  bnsy 
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tlien  on  the  fii'st  volume  of  my  '  History  of  Eugland/  I 
had  set  the  iiist  two  chapters  in  print  that  I  might  take 
counsel  with  friends  upon  them.  I  sent  a  copy  to  Carlyle, 
which  must  have  reached  him  about  the  time  of  this  Addis- 
combe  sojourn,  and  it  came  back  to  me  with  pencil  criticisms 
which,  though  not  wanting  in  severity,  consoled  me  for  the 
censures  which  fell  so  heavily  on  those  chapters  when  the 
book  was  published. 

Autumn  passed  on,  and  winter  and  spring,  and  Carlyle 
was  still  at  his  desk.  At  Christmas  there  was  another  visit 
to  the  Grange.  ^  Company  at  first  aristocratic  and  select : 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Hobert  Lowe;  then  miscellaneous 
shifting,  chiefly  of  the  scientific  kind,'  and  moderately  in- 
teresting. But  his  stay  was  short,  and  he  was  absorbed 
again  at  his  work  in  the  gaiTet  room.  With  Mrs,  Carlyle, 
unfortunately,  it  was  a  period  of  ill-health,  loneliness,  and 
dispiritment.  At  the  end  of  1855  she  had  commenced  the^ 
diary,  from  which  her  husband  first  learnt,  after  her  death, 
how  miserable  she  had  been,  and  learnt  also  that  he  hini', 
self  had  been  in  part  the  cause.  It  was  continued  on  into, 
the  next  spring  and  summer,  in  the  same  sad,  stoically  in- 
dignant tone;  the  consummation  of  ten  years  of  resent-', 
ment  at  an  intimacy  which,  under  happier  circumstances, 
should  have  been  equally  a  delight  to  herself,  yet  w^as  ill- 
managed  by  all  parties  concerned,  and  steeped  in  gall  and . 
bitterness  her  own  married  life.  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  Lady  Ashburton  was  not  aware  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
feelings  towards  her.  She  had  a  right  perhaps  to  think 
them  ridiculous,  but  for  Carlyle's  own  sake  she  ought  to 
have  been  careful  how  she  behaved  to  her.  If  nine-tenths 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  injuries  were  imaginary,  if  her  proud  and 
sensitive  disposition  saw  affronts  where  there  had  been 
only  a  great  lady's  negligence,  there  was  a  real  something 
of  which  she  had  a  right  to  complain ;  only  her  husband's 
want  of  perception  in  such  matters  could  have  prevented 
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him  from  seeing  how  unfit  it  was  that  she  shonld  have  to 
go  and  come  at  Lady  Ashburton's  bidding,  under  fear  of 
her  husband's  displeasure.  A  small  incident  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1856,  though  a  mere  trifle  in  itself,  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  what  she  had  to  undergo.  Tha  Carlyles  were 
going  for  a  holiday  to  Scotland.  Lady  Ashbur.ton  was 
going  also.  She  had  engaged  a  palatial  carriage,  which 
had  been  made  for  the  Queen  and  her  suite,  and  she  pro- 
posed to  take  tlie  Carlyles  down  with  her.  The  carriage 
consisted  of  a  spacious  saloon,  to  which,  communicating 
with  it,  an  ordinary  compartment  with  the  usual  six  seats 
in  it  was  attached.  Lady  Ashburton  occupied  the  saloon 
alone.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  tliough  in  bad  health  and  needing 
rest  as  much  as  Lady  A.,  was  placed  in  the  compartment 
with  her  husband,  the  family  doctor,  and  Lady  A.'s  maid,' 
a  position  perfectly  proper  for  her  if  she  was  a  dependent, 
but  in  which  no  lady  could  have  been  placed  whom  Lady 
Ashburton  regarded  as  her  own  equal  in  i-ank.  It  may  be 
that  Mrs.  Carlyle  chose  to  have  it  so  herself.  But  Lady 
A.  ought  not  to  have  allowed  it,  and  Carlyle  ought  not  to 
have  allowed  it,  for  it  was  a  thing  wrong  in  itself.  One  is 
not  surprised  to  find  that  when  Lady  A.  offered  to  take  her 
home  in  the  same  way  she  refused  to  go.  *  If  there  were 
any  companionship  in  the  matter,'  she  said  bitterly,  wlien 
Carlyle  communicated  Lady  A.'s  proposal,  Mt  would  be 
different;  or  if  yon  go  back  with  the  Ashburtons  it  will 
be  different,  as  then  I  should  be  going  as  part  of  your  lug- 
gage without  self-responsibility.'  Carlyle  regarded  the 
Ashburtons  as  '  great  people,'  to  whom  he  was  under  obli- 
gations :  who  had  been  very  good  to  him :  and  of  whose 
\train  he  in  a  sense  formed  a  part.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  with  lier 
proud,  independent,  Scotch  republican  spirit,  imperfectly 
recognised  these  social  distinctions.  This  it  may  be  said 
was  a  trifle,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  made  much  of« 

>  See  ReminiMcenecs^  p.  463. 
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• 

Bnt  there  is  no  sign  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  did  make  innch  of 
what  was  but  a  small  instance  of  her  general  lot.  It  hap- 
pens to  stand  out  by  being  mentioned  incidentally.  That  is 
all.  But  enough  has  been  said  of  this  sad  matter,  which 
was  now  drawing  near  its  end. 

*  On  reaching  Scotland  the  party  separated.  Lady  Ash- 
burton  went  to  the  Highlands,  where  Carlyle  was  to  fol- 
low in  September.  Mrs.  Carlyle  went  to  her  cousins  in 
Fife  and  he  to  Scotsbrig,  which  he  had  left  last  after  his 
mother's  funeral.  All  his  family  were  delighted  to  see 
him  once  more  amongst  them.  His  brother  James  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  station.  His  sister-in-law  had 
provided  a  long  newjnpe  of  the  riglit  Glasgow  manufac- 
ture :  he  would  smoke  nothing  else.  His  mother — she, 
alas!  was  not  there :  only  the  chair  in  which  she  had  sate, 
now  vac^t. 

Bnt  (as  lie  said)  there  is  no  wisdom  in  yielding  to  such  thonglits. 
It  is  on  death  that  all  life  has  been  appointed  to  stand  for  its  brief 
season,  and  none  of  us  can  escape  the  law.  There  is  a  certain 
solemn  consolation  which  reconciles  me  to  almost  everything  in  the 
thought  that  I  am  myself  fairly  old;  that  all  the  confusions  of  life, 
whether  of  this  colour  or  that,  are  soon  about  to  sink  into  nothing, 
and  only  the  soul  of  one's  work,  if  one  did  any  that  had  a  soul,  can 
be  expected  to  survive. 

He  had  not  come  to  Scotsbrig  to  be  idle ;  he  had  Ms 
work  with  him,  at  which  he  toiled  on  steadily.  He  had 
expected  his  wife  to  join  him  there,  but  she  showed  no  in- 
tention that  way.  He  wrote  to  her  regularly  with  his 
usual  quiet  affection.  Her  answers '  he  fonnd  sombre  and 
distrustful  perhaps  beyond  need,'  but  kind  and  good  ;  he 
*  begged  her  to  know  that  in  his  own  way  none  loved  her 
so  well  as  he,  or  felt  that  he  had  better  cause  to  do  so.' 
From  Scotsbrig  he  moved  to  his  sister's  at  tlie  Gill,  by 
Annan — happy  among  his  own  kindred,  longing  to  be  '  out 
of  London,  never  to  return,'  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
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days  in  a  scene  where  health  of  mind  and  body  would  not 
be  impossible. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

The  6iU :  Augntt  7,  185^ 
I  seem  to  be  doing  reaUy  excellently  in  regard  to  health.  What 
a  change  {mostli^  for  the  better)  has  been  brought  about  since  I  es- 
caped from  that  Devil's  oven  with  its  dirts  and  noises.  The  dis- 
gusting dearth  of  London,  the  noise,  unwholesomeness,  dirt,  and 
fret  of  one's  whole  existence  there  has  often  forced  itself  upon  me 
when  I  look  at  this  frugality  and  these  results.  If  I  had  done 
with  those  books  what  more  have  I  to  do  with  that  healthless, 
profitless,  mad,  and  heavy-laden  place  ?  I  will  really  put  it  to  you 
once  more  to  consider  if  it  were  not  better  we  returned  to  poor  old 
Scotland,  there  to  adjust  ourselves  a  little,  there  to  lay  our  bones, 
I  care  not  much'  in  what  part.  Annandale  is  very  sad  to  me,  and 
has  no  charm  almost,  except  that  Jamie  would  be  here.  It  is 
oertaiu  we  might  live  here  in  opulence,  keep  brougham,  cow, 
minister's  man,  &c.),  and  give  our  poor  selves  and  Nero  a  much 
wholesomer  life  were  those  printing  enterprises  once  ended. 

One  spot  Carlyle  could  not  fail  to  visit — the  Ecclefechan 
kirkyard : — 

On  Sunday  (he  said)  I  made  a  visit  whither  you  can  guess ;  had 
a  few  sacred  moments  there,  standing  with  bared  head  out  of  sight. 
Surely  there  is  not  any  mystery  more  divine  than  this  unspeakably 
sad  and  holy  one.  There  they  were  all  lying  in  peace,  having  well 
finished  their  fight.  •  Very  bonny  ;  very  bonny,*  as  poor  old  Maiy 
Mills  said  in  another  case.^ 

He  continued  well  in  health.  Never  in  his  life  had  he 
more  the  kind  of  chance  he  was  always  crying  out  for — 
'  perfect  kindness  and  nearly  perfect  solitude,  the  freshest 
of  air,  wholesomest  of  food,  riding  horse,  and  every  essen- 
tial provided — m — m — better  than  he — m — deserved." 
'  He  had  got  some  work  done,'  '  made  a  i*eal  impression 
on  the  papers  he  had  brought  with  him.'  Why  could  not 
he  stay  where  he  was  when  he  was  well  off  ?     Why  need 

"  Of  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Welah. 

>  Coleridge  ;  with  the  hammiiig  pronuucialioiv 
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he  haye  supposed  that  he  must  start  away  to  the  Ash* 
burtons  at  Loch  Luichart  ?  Harvest,  he  said,  was  coining 
on  in  Annandale,  when  guests  were  inconvenient.  Any 
way,  it  was  a  fresh  drop  of  acid  to  his  wife,  who  took  no 
notice  to  hun  of  the  letter  in  which  he  informed  her  of  his 
purpose,  but  wrote  to  another  of  the  family. 

You  say  in  your  letters  to (he  said)  you  wait  for  Mb.  C.*s 

plans.  Alas  !  Mr.  C.  has  no  plans  you  do  not  long  since  know  of. 
He  means  to  be  back  at  Chelsea  at  his  work  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember ;  would  be  well  content  to  pass  the  whole  time  on  these 
present  terms,  here  and  about  here  ;  has  no  theory  of  future  move- 
ments as  visits,  except  that  one  to  the  Inverness  regionsi  which  he 
will  avoid  if  he  can.     That  \&  the  whole  truth. 

It  appeared  he  could  not  avoid  it,  for  he  went  to  Loch 
Luichart,  stayed  a  fortnight  there,  and  did  not  enjoy 
himself,  if  we  may  judge  from  this  specimen  of  his  ex- 
periences : — 

Kinlooh  Luichart :  September  23. 

Very  cold  ;  no  flre,  or  none  but  an  imaginary  one,  can  be  per- 
mitted in  the  drawing-room.  Her  ladyship  is  in  worse  humour 
than  usual ;  is  capable  of  being  driven  to  extremities  by  your 
setting  up  a  peat  from* its  flat  posture :  so  I  have  learned  altogether 
to  abstain.  Nothing  earthly  to  be  done^  nothing  good  to  be  read, 
to  be  said,  or  thought.  This  is  not  a  luxurious  kind  of  life  for  a 
poor  wayfaring  individual.  My  commonest  resource  is  this :  to 
walk  out  from  six  to  ten  miles,  ducking  under  bushes  from  the 
showers  ;  return  utterly  tired,  put  on  dressing-gown,  cape,  plaid, 
&c.,  and  lie  down  on  one's  bed  under  all  the  woollen  stuff  one  can 
gather,  with  hat  laid  on  cheek  to  keep  out  the  light.  I  usu- 
ally get  to  a  kind  of  warm  half-sleep,  and  last  till  dinner  time  not 
so  ill  off. 

Ilis  wife  was  still  silent  for  some  days,  and  when  she 
wrote  it  was  to  be  satirical  at  his  situation,  and  to  refuse, 
in  sharper  tones  than  he  liked,  to  return  under  Lady  A.'s 
convov  to  London. 

The  second  part  of  your  letter  (he  replied)  is  far  less  pleasant  to 
me  than  the  first.    It  is  wholly  grounded  on  misknowledge^  or  in 
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deep  ignorance  of  the  ciroaikiBtances,  and  deserves  for  answer  no 
further  details,  credible  or  incredible,  about  these  Highland  mat- 
ters till  we  meet  There  is  for  you — ^but  you  are  a  good  body, 
too !  What  you  say  about  the  regal  yehicle  to  London  from  Edin- 
burgh is  mostly  right,  and  I  hare  settled  it  must  be  the  way  you 
write.  Lady  A.,  whose  kind  intentionn  and  endeavours  cannot  be 
questioned,  seems  particularly  anzious  we  should  bcyth  profit  by 
this  Edinburgh  conveyance.  My  answer  is  *  No ;  with  thanks.' 
What  pleasure  or  profit  they  would  get  by  it  is  not  apparent ;  but 
any  way,  we  have  to  stand  by  the  above  decision,  which  I  Bee  yoa 
think  the  best  for  vaiious  reasons. 

An  unpleasant  state  of  things!  But  there  is  one 
remedy  for  all  evils.  The  occasion  of  the  '  rifts '  in  Car- 
lyle's  life  was  to  be  removed  for  ever  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 

\  May  6,  1857. — Monday,  May  4,  at  Paris,  died  Lady  Ashburton, 
^  k  great  and  irreparable  sorrow  tp  me,  yet  with  some  beautiful  con- 
Bolations  in  it  too  ;  a  thing  that  fills  all  my  mind  since  yesterday 
afternoon  that  Mi  lues  came  to  me  with  the  sad  news,  which.  I  had 
never  once  anticipated,  though  warned  sometimes  vaguely  to  do 
so.  '  God  sanctify  my  sorrow,'  as  the  old  pious  phrase  went.  To 
her  I  beHeve  it  is  a  great  gain  ;  and  the  exit  has  in  it  much  of 
noble  beauty  as  well  as  pure  sadness  worthy  of  such  a  woman. 
Adieu  I  adieu !  Her  work — call  it  her  grand  and  noble  endurance 
of  want  of  work — is  all  done  I 

He  was  present  at  the  funeral,  at  Lord  Asliburton's 
particular  entreaty.  It  seemed  like  taking  leave  of  the 
most  precious  possession  which  had  belonged  to  him  in 
the  world.  A  few  days  after,  the  23rd  of  May,  he  writes 
to  his  brother  John  : — 

I  got  a  great  blow  by  that  death  you  alluded  to,  which  was  to- 
tally unexpected  to  me ;  and  the  thought  of  it  widening  ever  more, 
as  I  think  further  of  it,  is  likely  to  be  a  heaviness  of  blsart  to  me 
^  for  a  long  time  coming.  I  have  indeed  lost  such  a  friend  as  I 
!  never  had,  nor  am  again  in  the  least  likelihood  to  have,  in  this 
stranger  world  ;  a  magnanimous  and  beautiful  soul  which  had  fuv 
nished  the  English  earth  and  made  it  homelike  to  me  in  many 
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ways  is  not  now  here.  Not  since  our  mother's  death  has  there 
been  to  me  anything  resembling  it. 

Many  years  later,  on  casually  hearing  some  one  de- 
scribe Lady  A.  in  a  way  that  interested  him,  he  notes : — 

A  sketch  tme  in  every  feature  I  perceived,  as  painted  on  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  L  ;  nor  was  that  a  character  quite  simple  to 
read.  On  the  contrary,  since  Lady  Harriet  died  I  have  never 
heard  another  that  did  so  read  it.  Very  strange  to  me.  A  tragic 
Lady  Harriet,  deeply  though  she  veiled  herself  in  smiles,  in  light, 
gay  humour  and  drawing-room  wit,  which  she  had  much  at  com* 
mand.  Essentially  a  most  veracious  soul  too.  Noble  and  gifted  by 
nature,  had  Fortune  but  granted  any  real  career.  She  was  the 
gi'eatest  lady  of  rank  I  ever  saw,  with  the  soul  of  a  princess  and 
captainess  had  there  been  any  career  possible  to  her  but  that  fash- 
ionable one. 

After  this  the  days  went  on  with  sombre  uniformity, 
Mrs.  Carlyle  still  feeble  and  growing  indeed  yearly  weaker, 
Carlyle  toiling  on  in  his  *  mud  element,'  driving  his  way 
through  it,  hardly  seeing  anyone,  and  riding  for  three 
hours  every  afternoon.     He  had  called   his  horse  Fritz. 

*  He  was  a  very  clever  fellow,'  he  said  of  him  to  me,  '  was 
much  attached  to  me,  and  imderstood  my  ways.  He 
caught  sight  in  Palace  Yard  of  King  Kichard's  horse, 
clearly  perceived  that  it  was  a  horse,  and  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  it.'     *  Ah,  Fritz,'  he  once  apostrophised  him, 

*  you  don't  know  all  your  good  fortune.  You  were  well 
brought  up  to  know  and  do  your  duty.  Nobody  ever  told 
you  any  lies  about  some  one  else  that  had  done  it  for  you.' 
He  wrote  few  letters,  his  mother  no  longer  living  to  claim 
his  time.  It  was  only  on  occasion  that  he  gave  anyone  a 
lengthened  account  of  himself.  This  is  to  his  brotlier 
John : — 

Chelsea :  June  11, 1857. 

Probably  I  am  rather  better  in  health ;  the  industrious  riding 
on  this  excellent  horse  sometimes  seems  to  myself  to  be  slowly 
telling  on  me ;  but  I  am  habitually  in  sombre,  mournful  moo^ 
conscious  of  great  weakness,  a  defeated  kind  of  creature,  with  a 
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right  good  load  of  sorrow  hangiag  on  me,  and  no  goal  tliat  looks 
veiy  glorious  to  aim  towards  now  within  sight  All  my  days  and 
hours  go  to  that  sad  task  of  mine.  At  it  I  keep  weakly  grubbing^ 
and  puddling,  weakly  but  steadily ;  try  to  make  daily  some  little 
way  as  now  almost  the  one  thing  useful.  I  refuse  all  invitations 
whatsoever  for  several-  reasons,  and  may  be  defined  as  a  mute 
solitary  being  at  present,  compai'able  to  an  owl  on  the  house- 
top in  several  respects.  The  truth  is,  I  had  enough  before,  and 
I  have  had  privately  a  great  loss  and  sorrow  lately  as  it  were  of 
the  one  genuine  friend  I  had  acquired  in  these  parts,  whose  noble- 
ness was  more  precious  to  me  than  I  knew ;  a  loss  not  in  any 
measure  to  be  repaired  in  the  world  henceforth.  That  of  old 
Johnson,  common  to  old  men  in  this  world,  often  comes  into  my 
head.  '  Been  delayed  till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please 
are  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  failure  are  empty  sounds ; 
I  therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  indifference ; '  but  will  do  the 
best  I  can  all  the  same.  In  fact,  I  do  make  a  little  way,  and  shall 
perhaps  live  to  see  the  thing  honestly  done  after  all.  Jane  is  de- 
cidedly better ;  gets  out  doily,  &c.,  but  is  still  as  weak  as  possible  ; 
and  though  we  have  the  perfection  of  weather,  warm,  yet  never 
sultry,  the  poor  mistress  does  not  yet  get  even  into  her  old 
strength  for  walking  or  the  like.  She  went  out  to  East  Hamp- 
stead,  Marquis  of  Downshire's  people,  beyond  Windsor,  and  got 
so  much  good  of  her  three  days  there  I  have  been  desirous  she 
could  get  to  Scotland  or  somewither  for  a  couple  of  months,  and 
she  did  seem  to  have  some  such  intention.  Sunny  Bank  ^  the 
place  ;  but  that  has  misgone,  I  fear.  Meanwhile,  she  is  very  butfj 
ornamenting  the  garden,  poor  little  soul ;  has  two  China  seats,  spec- 
ulates even  upon  an  awning,  or  quasi-tent,  against  the  blazes  of 
July  that  are  coming,  which,  you  see,  are  good  signs.  Poor  Doug- 
las Jerrold,  we  hear  incidentally  this  moi-ning,  is  dead  ;  an  '  acrid 
philanthropist,'  last  of  the  'London  wits.'  I  hope  the  last  A 
man  not  extremely  valuable  in  my  sight ;  but  an  honest  creature 
withal ;  and  he  has  bade  us  Adieu  for  ever  I 

'  The  Frederick '  work  did  not  grow  more  easy.  The 
story,  as  it  expanded,  became  the  history  of  contemporaiy 
Europe,  and  even  of  the  world,  while  Carlyle,  like  a  genu- 
ine craftsman  as  he  was,  never  shirked  a  difficulty,  never 
threw  a  false  skin  over  lioUow  places,  or  wrote  a  fientence 

^UaddingtoQ. 
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the  tiiith  of  which  he  had  not  lifted.  One  day  he  de- 
scribed himself  as  '  bnsy  drawing  water  for  many  honrs 
from  the  deep  Brandenburg  well,'  and  realising  nothing 
'  but  a  coil  of  wet  rope.'  Still  progress  was  made  in  July 
of  this  year  1857.  The  opening  chapters  were  getting 
into  print.  He  did  not  himself  stir  from  London.  The 
weather  indoors  had  grown  calmer  after  the  occasion  of 
difference  was  gone,  and  the  gentle  companionship  of 
early  days,  never  voluntarily  impaired  on  his  part,  had  par- 
tially returned.  But  change  was  necessary  for  her  health. 
Her  friends  at  Sunny  Bank  were  really  eager  to  have  her, 
and  he  was  glad  to  send  her  off.  He  himself  travelled  ^ 
generally  third  class  on  railway  journeys.  She,  weak 
though  she  was,  insisted  on  going  second.  Carlyle  saw  her 
into  the  train.  She  had  a  wretched  journey,  and  his  first 
letter,  after  hearing  of  her  misfortunes,  was  as  tender  as  a 
lover's : — 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle^  Sunny  Bank. 

CheUea  r  July  9, 1857. 
Oh,  what  a  passage  !  My  poor  little  Goody  Goody,  Oh,  dear ! 
oh,  dear !  I  was  miserable  all  the  way  home  to  leave  you  in  such 
a  hole,  the  rather  as  I  noticed,  just  when  you  were  rolling  off,  one 
of  the  first-class  carriages  behind  you  with  not  a  soul  in  it.  You 
shall  go  no  more  into  any  wretched  saving  of  that  kind,  never 
more  while  we  have  money  at  all.  Bemember  that.  I  consoled 
myself  with  thinking  most  of  your  neighbours  would  go  out  in  the 
Fen  country  and  leave  you  with  at  least  room  and  air.  But  it  has 
been  far  otherwise.  Good  heavens  I  all  the  windows  closed ! 
Tobacco  and  the  other  stew  all  night  \  lAj  heart  is  sore  for  my 
l)Oor  weak  woman.  Never  again  :  should  I  sell  my  shirt  to  buy 
you  a  better  place.  Lie  still  and  be  quiet ;  only  saunter  out  into 
the  garden,  into  the  balmy,  natal  air,  and  kind  though  sad  old 
memories.  We  are  doing  well  enough  here.  By  Gt)d*8  favour — 
of  which  we  have  had  much  surely,  though  in  stem  forms — I  will 
get  rid  of  this  deplorable  task  in  a  not  disgraceful  manner.  Then 
for  the  rest  of  our  life  we  will  be  more  to  one  another  than  ever 
we  were,  if  it  please  Heaven. 

Vol.  IV. -U 
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I  have  looked  at  the  birds  daily ;  *  all  right ;  and  daily  bestowed 
a  banch  of  chickweed  on  the  poor  wretches,  who  sing  gratefnllj 
in  return.  Nero  ran  with  me  through  the  Brompton  solitudes  last 
night,  merry  as  a  maltman.  Always  on  coming  home  he  trips  up 
to  your  room  till  I  call  him  back.  I  wish  he  would  give  it  over, 
for  it  makes  me  wae.  I  have  been  mainly  under  the  awning  all 
day,  and  got  my  sheets — three  of  them — corrected.  God  kaep 
thee  ever,  dearest ;  whom  else  have  I  in  the  world  ?  Be  good,  be 
quiet,  and  write.  T.  CakiiYi& 

The  prohibition  against  *  presents '  had  not  been  re- 
scinded. 

This  is  your  birthday  (he  wrote  on  July  14).  Gk>d  grant  ns  only 
many  of  them.  I  think  now  and  then  I  could  dispense  with  ail 
other  blessings.  Our  years  have  been  well  laden  with  sorrows,  a 
quite  sufficient  ballast  allowed  us  ;  but  while  we  are  together  here 
there  is  always  a  world  left.  I  am  not  to  send  you  any  gifts  other 
than  this  scrap  of  paper  ;  but  I  might  give  you  OaUfoiiiia  and  not 
mean  more  than  perhaps  I  do.  And  so  may  there  be  many  jeara^ 
and  (as  poor  Irving  used  to  say)  the  worst  of  them  over. 

Snch  halcyon  weather  could  not  continue  without  an 
occasional  break.  The  air  grow  hot ;  proof-sheets  were 
now  and  then  troublesome.  Photographers  worried  him 
to  sit  for  their  gallery  of  illustrious  men,  offering  to  send 
their  artist  to  Chelsea  for  the  purpose.  The  '  incompara- 
ble artist '  was  forbidden  to  come  near  the  place.  Sleep 
was  irregular ;  solitude  was  trying. 

I  do  pretty  well,  considering  (he  said  after  a  fortnight  of  it). 
All  I  complain  of  is  gloom,  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  get 
well  rid  of  that  at  present  even  if  /  ?iad  you  to  throw  some  portion 
of  it  upon  I  Tea  is  the  gloomiest  of  all  my  meals.  No  Goody 
there  !     I  am  thankful  even  to  Nero  for  reminding  me  of  you. 

At  last  there  came  interruption  of  work,  from  the  need 
of  revising  the  '  Latter-day  Pamphlets '  for  a  new  edition. 
He  was  not  well,  and  there  came  one  of  the  old  cross  £t8) 
and  even  Nero  himself  fell  out  of  favour. 

1  Mrs.  Oarlyle*8  canaries. 
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To  Jane  Webh  Carlyle, 

Chelsea :  Jnly  26, 1857. 
To  confess  tmth,  I  have  bad  for  about  a  week  past  a  fit  of  vil- 
lanous  beadacbes,  feverisbness,  &c.,  wbicb  I  at  first  attributed  to 
oxtail  soup,  but  now  discover  to  be  cold  caugbt  sitting  in  tbe  sweep 
of  tbe  wind  under  tbe  awning.  I  bave  been  at  proofs  again  all  day. 
I  am  getting  on  slow,  like  an  old  spavined  borse,  but  never  giving 
in.  Tbe  gloom  of  my  soul  is  perfect  at  times,  for  I  bave  feverisb 
beadacbes,  and  no  buman  company,  or  absolutely  none  tbat  is  not 
ugly  to  me.  One  bope  remains — tbat  of  working  out  of  tbis  sad 
element,  getting  my  book  done,  and  quitting  London,  I  often 
tbink,  or  as  good  as  quitting  it,  for  tbe  sake  of  fresb  air  and  dairy 
produce  in  abundance.  Nero  is  already  grunting  for  a  sally  out. 
He  lost  me  yesternight,  tbe  intolerable  messin  tbat  be  is.  I  was 
hurrying  home  from  a  long  walk,  full  of  reflec  ions  not  pleasant. 
At  tbe  bottom  of  Cadogan  Place  eleven  o'clock  struck :  time  to 
hurry  home  for  porridge.  But  the  vermin  was  wanting ;  no  whis- 
tle would  bring  him.  I  had  to  go  back  as  far  as  Wilton  Crescent. 
There  the  miserable  quadruped  appeared,  and  I  nearly  bullied  the 
life  out  of  him.  He  licked  my  milk-dish  at  home  with  the  '  same 
relish.'  On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  a  real  nuisance  and  absurd- 
ity in  tbis  house. 

The  relapse  happily  did  not  last.  The  cold,  or  whatever 
it  was,  departed,  and  the  gloom  retired.  The  canaries 
had  their  chickweed,  '  and  said  "  Thank  you  kindly  "  as 
plain  as  could  be  sung.'  Friends  ceased  to  be  ugly  again, 
and  Nero  ceased  to  be  a  nuisance.  '  Farie,'  he  said, '  rode 
with  me  yesteniight.  Poor  Farie ;  very  honest,  gentle- 
manlike, friendly,  more  like  a  human  creature  than  any- 
body I  see  at  present.'  '  Nero  came  into  the  garden  and 
stationed  himself  on  the  warm  flags  to  inquire  about 
dinner.'  His  wife's  comfort,  he  knew,  would  depend  on 
the  accounts  which  he  sent  about  himself  and  he  made 
the  best  that  he  could  of  everything.  She  was  paying 
visits  which  were  not  all  pleasant.  Jle  was  eager  for  every 
detail. 

I  am  glad,  he  said,  you  make  your  bits  of  complaints  freely  to 
me ;  if  not  to  me,  to  whom  else  now  alive  on  the  earth  ?    Oh ! 
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never  distrost  me,  as  the  Deyil  sometimes  tempts  your  x)oor  heart 
to  do.  I  know  you  for  an  honest  soul,  far  too  sharp-tempered,  bat 
true  to  the  bone ;  and  if  I  ever  am  or  was  unkind  to  you,  Grod 
knows  it  was  very  far  against  my  pui*po8e.  Do  not  distrust  me. 
Tell  me  everything,  and  do  not  mind  how  weak  you  are  bef oro  me. 
I  know  your  strength  and  your  weakness  pretty  well  by  this  time. 
Poor  little  Goody !  Sha'n't  I  be  glad  to  see  you  back  again  ? 
Yes ;  for  a  considerable  number  of  reasons. 

For  more  reasons  than  one,  but  for  one  especially.  Car- 
\  lyle's  costume  was  always  peculiar :  so  peculiar,  thanks 
I  to  his  Ecclefechan  tailor,  that  it  was  past  being  anxious 
'  about.     Who  that  knew  Carljle  would  care  what  clothes 

he  chose  to  wear  ?     But  there  were  degrees  evea  ia  these 

singular  articles. 

I  perceive,  he  said,  you  will  have  to  set  earnestly  about  getting 
me  some  wearing  apparel  when  you  come  home.  I  have  fallen 
quite  shameful  I  shall  be  naked  altogether  if  you  don't  soind. 
Think  of  riding  most  of  the  summer  with  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  whenever  I  went  into  Hyde  Park,  in  a  duffle  jacket  which 
literally  was  part  of  an  old  dressing-gown  a  year  gone.  Is  the  like 
on  record  ? 

The  sense  that '  Frederick '  was  actually  getting  itself 
executed  had  tended  wonderfully  to  soothe  down  the  irri- 
tated humours.  Even  a  night  made  sleepless  bj  the  heat 
of  the  weather  had  its  compensations.  On  August  5  he 
wrote : — 

Sunday  I  started  broad  awake  at  3  a.m.,  went  downstairs,  out, 
smoked  a  cigar  on  a  stool :  have  not  seen  so  lovely,  sad,  and  grand 
A  summer  weather  scene  for  twenty  years  back.  Trees  stood  all 
as  if  cast  in  bronze,  not  an  aspen  leaf  stirring ;  sky  was  a  silver 
uiiiTor,  getting  yeUowish  to  the  north-east ;  and  only  one  big  star, 
s'.ar  of  the  morning,  visible  in  the  increasing  light.  This  is  a  very 
^  and  place,  this  world,  too.     It  did  me  no  ill.    Enough  I 

Tlie  world  was  well;  all  was  well ;  for  his  own  writinjjj 
even  was  turning  out  better  than  he  expected,  though  his 
opinion  of  it  varied  from  day  to  day. 
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The  worst  is,  he  said,  there  is  not  the  heart  of  a  jay  piat  in  me, 
to  nse  Jamie's  phrase.  I  want,  above  all,  a  light  mood  of  spirits 
to  gallop  through  snch  topics  ;  and,  alas  !  where  is  that  to  come 
from  ?  We  must  just  do  without  it.  I  am  well  aware  mourning 
and  kicking  at  the  pricks  is  not  the  way  to  mend  matters. 

Tlie  news  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  coming  in  this  summer 
of  course  affected  Carlyle,  more,  however,  with  sorrow 
than  surprise.  '  Tongue  cannot  speak,'  he  wrote,  *  the 
liorrors  that  were  done  on  the  English  by  those  mutinous 
hyaenas.  Allow  hyeenas  to  mutiny  and  strange  things  will 
follow.'  But  he  had  long  thought  that  '  many  British  in- 
terests besides  India  were  on  a  baddish  road.'  The  best 
that  he  could  do  was  to  get  on  with  his  own  work,  and  not 
permit  his  attention  to  be  drawn  from  it.  Mrs.  Carlyle  * 
greatly  approved  of  the. opening  of  'Frederick.*  She 
recognised  at  once  the  superiority  of  it  to  any  other  work 
that  he  had  done,  and  she  told  him  so.  He  was  greatly 
delighted  ;  he  called  her  remarks  the  only  bit  of  human 
criticism  which  he  had  heard  from  anyone. 

It  would  be  worth  while  to  write  books  [he  said]  if  mankind 
would  read  them  as  you  do.  From  the  firat  discovery  of  me  you 
have  predicted  good  in  a  confident  manner ;  all  the  same  whether 
the  world  were  singing  chorus,  or  no  part  of  the  world  dreaming 
of  such  a  thing,  but  of  much  the  reverse. 

He  was  essentially  peaceable  the  whole  time  of  her  ab- 
sence ;  a  flash  might  come  now  and  then,  but  of  summer 
sheet-lightning,  which  meant  no  liarm.  Even  distant 
cocks  and  wandering  organ-grinders  got  nothing  but  a 
passing  anathema. 

I  am  better  to-day,  he  wrote  on  September  1,  after  he  had  been 
for  two  months  alone.  I  hope  you  do  not  mind  transient  grum- 
bling, knowing  the  nature  of  the  beast  by  this  time.  Yellow  scoun- 
drels [the  organ  boys] ,  though  I  speak  o£  them  so  often,  really  are 
not  troublesome  ;  very  many  days  they  do  not  come  at  all,  and  if 
I  were  always  tolerably  well  I  should  care  little  about  them.  A 
young  lady,  very  tempestuous  on  tiie  piano  at  one  of  those  open 
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back  windows,  really  does  me  no  ill  almost ;  nor  does  yonr  friend 
with  the  accordion.  He  rather  tickles  me,  like  a  nigger  song ; 
snch  an  enthusiasm  is  in  him  about  nothing  at  all ;  and  when  he 
plays  'Ye  banks  and. braes,'  I  almost  like  him.  Never  mind  me 
and  my  grumblings. 

A  few  days  after  this  she  came  home  to  him,  and  *  there 
was  joy  in  Nero  and  the  canaries,  and  in  creatures  more 
important.'  Work  went  on  without  interiniption.  Fritz 
gave  increasing  satisfaction,  taking  better  care  of  his  rider 
than  his  rider  could  have  taken  of  himself,  and  showing 
fresh  signs  of  the  excellence  of  liis  education.  Not  onlj 
was  the  moral  part  of  him  what  it  should  be,  but  he  had 
escaped  the  special  snare  of  London  life.  '  He  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  think  that  the  fii*st  duty  of  a  horse 
was  to  say  something  witty.'  The  riding  was  late  iu  the 
afternoon,  and  lasted  long  after  dusk,  along  the  suburban 
roads,  amidst  the  glare  of  the  red  and  gi'een  railway  lamps 
at  the  bridges,  and  the  shrieks  and  roars  of  the  passing 
trains ;  Fritz  never  stumbling  or  starting,  or  showing  the 
Icist  sign  of  alarm. 

The  Scotch  do  not  observe  times  and  seasons,  and 
Christmas  in  Tx)ndon  to  so  true  a  Scot  as  Carlyle  was  a 
periodic  nuisance.  The  printers  suspended  work,  and 
proof-sheets  hung  fire.  English  holidays  might  have  been 
beautiful  things  in  old  days,  in  country  manors  and  farms ; 
but  in  modern  Chelsea  they  meant  husbands  staggering 
about  the  streets,  and  their  miserable  wives  trying  to  drag 
them  home  before  the  last  of  the  wages  was  spent  on  beer 
and  gin. 

All  mortals  [Carlyle  wrote  on  December  28]  are  tumbling  about 
iu  a  state  of  drunken  saturnalia,  delirium,  or  quaai-delirium,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  sorts ;  a  very  strange  method  of  thanking 
God  for  sending  them  a  Redeemer ;  a  set  singularly  worth  *  re- 
deeming,* too,  you  would  say.  I  spent  Christmas  and  the  two 
days  following  in  grim  contention  all  day  each  time  with  the  most 
refractory  set  of  proof-sheets  I  expect  in  this  work ;  the  sternly 
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Bad  remembrance  of  another  Christmas  [when  his  mother  died] 
present  to  me  also  at  all  moments,  which  made  a  strange  combina- 
tion, peculiarly  tragic  when  I  had  time  to  see  it  from  the  distance, 
like  a  man  set  to  whittle  cherry-stones  and  toy  boxes  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 

Indoors,  happily,  the  old  affectionate  days  had  come  • 
back — the  old  tone,  the  old  confidences.  It  had  really 
been  as  he  had  said  in  the  summer,  *  They  were  more  to 
one  another  than  they  had  ever  been.'  But  Mrs.  Carlyle 
suffered  more  than  she  had  yet  done  from  the  winter  cold, 
and  a  shadow  of  another  kind  now  darkened  the  prospect. 
He  had,  gone  for  three  or  four  days  to  the  now  solitary 
Grange,  at  Lord  Ashburton's  earnest  entreaty.  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle was  to  have  gone  with  him,  but  could  not  venture. 
He  had  been  most  unwilling  to  leave  her,  but  she  insisted 
that  he  must. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Chelsea:  January  23, 185a 

Happily^  my  poor  Jane  is  somewhat  better.  She  had  a  little 
improved  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  which  made  her  urge  the  shock- 
ing nnpoliteness  of  breaking  an  express  promise,  and  despatch  tub 
at  the  eleventh  honr.  She  professed  to  be  still  further  improved 
when  I  came  home,  and,  in  fact,  does  sleep  perceptibly  better, 
though  still  very  ill,  and  eats  also  a  little  better;  though  her 
cough,  I  perceive,  is  rather  worse  than  before ;  and,  in  fact,  she 
is  weak  and  heavy-laden  to  a  degree,  and  nothing  but  an  invincible 
spirit  could  keep  her  up  at  all.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the  thaw 
when  she  discovered  her  cold,  but  I  doubt  not  it  had  been  getting 
ready  in  the  cold  days  before ;  indeed,  there  were  some  wretched 
operatives  here,  busy  upon  the  grate  and  its  back  and  its  tiles 
down  below,  with  whom  she  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  vexa- 
tion. They,  I  think,  had  mfdnly  done  it  I  had,  at  any  rate,  a 
considerable  notion  to  kick  their  lime-kits  and  them  completely 
out  of  the  house,  but  abstained  from  interfering  at  all,  lest  explo- 
sion should  arise.  Poor  little  soul !  I  have  seldom  seen  anybody 
weaker,  hardly  ever  anybody  keeping  on  foot  on  weaker  terms.  But 
if  she  could  only  continue  to  have  half  sleep  instead  of  only  a 
fourth  or  even  lower  proportion,  I  should  expect  her  to  be  able  to 
get  out  again  on  good  days,  and  so  to  recover  soon  anything  sh« 
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has  lost  latehf.  She  has  a  particular  pain  about  a  handbreadt& 
below  the  heart,  rather  sore  to  the  touch — on  pressure  not  sore  at 
all,  if  not  stirred,  nor  seemingly  connected  with  coughing  otheiv 
wise  than  by  the  mere  stir  produced.  This  is  now  some  three 
w^eeks  old,  and  vexes  her  somewhat.  T.  yesterday — judicious, 
kind  man  ! — assured  her  he  knew  that,  and  it  was  an  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  just  getting  under  way.  If  you  can  form  any  gn^e-ss 
about  it  by  this  description,  you  may  tell  me.  Affectionate  regards 
to  all. — ^Yours  ever,  T.  Gablxle. 

House  worries,  with  servants,  &c.,  did  not  improve 
Mrs.  Carlyle.  Fritz  liad  been  left  at  the  Grange.  Car- 
lyle,  driven  to  his  feet  again,  had  lost  his  own  chief  com- 
fort, and  '  Frederick  '  had  to  be  continued  in  more  indif- 
ferent spirits.     In  the  spring  he  writes  to  John  again  : — 

Chelsea :  March  23,  1858. 
I  am  not  worth  seeing,  nor  is  anybody  much  worth  being  seen 
by  me  in  my  present  mood  and  predicament.  I  never  was  so  soli- 
tary intrinsically.  I  refuse  all  invitations,  and,  except  meeting 
people  in  the  street,  have  next  to  no  communication  with  my  ex- 
ternal fellow-creatures.  I  walk  with  difficulty  long  snatches, 
nothing  but  Nero  attending  me.  I  begin  to  find  I  must  have  my 
horse  back  again  one  of  these  days.  My  poor  inner  man  reminds 
me  that  such  will  be  my  duty.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  since 
yesterday  my  poor  Jane  has  caught  new  cold,  and  is  flung  down 
again,  worse,  probably,  than  before.  She  had  never  sunk  so  weak 
this  year,  and  we  hoped  when  the  singularly  good  weather  came 
it  was  all  over.  But  within  this  day  or  two  there  has  been  a 
change  of  temperature,  and  this  is  where  we  are.  '  No  sloep  at  all ' 
last  night ;  nothing  but  the  sofa  and  silence  for  my  poor  partner. 
We  are  changing  our  servant  too ;  but  how  the  new  one  (will 
answer) — a  Scotch  Inverness  subject  of  promising  gemuth,  but  in- 
experienced in  house-work — is  somewhat  of  a  problem.  Few 
people  that  I  have  seen  suffer  their  allotment  in  this  world  in  a 
handsomer  manner.     I  still  hope  this  relapse  will  not  last  long. 

To  the  Same. 

April  15. 

Our  weather  has  suddenly  got  warm.  Jane  is  now  out,  poor 
little  soul.  She  would  have  been  joyful,  and  on  the  road  to  toeff 
again,  had  it  not  been  for  that  DeviFs  brood  of  house  seTvants- 
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Anne  went  awaj  a  fortnight  ago — no  farther  good  to  be  had  of 
Anne.  Better  that  she  should  go.  Then  came  the  tnual  muster 
and  choice  for  x>oor  Missus — great /osA,  Mget,  and  at  last  a  simple* 
looking  Scotch  lass  preferred,  who  did  not  know  her  work,  but  whose 
physiognomy  pleased  hugely  in  the  proper  quarter.  Much  new 
fash  in  consequence  for  the  two  weeks  gone — ^patient  teaching  of 
the  simpleton,  animated  by  hope  of  honesty,  yeracity,  affectionate 
mind,  &c.,  &c.,  the  whole  of  which  fell  upon  poor  Jane ;  for  I  had 
liothing  to  do  in  it' except  hold  my  peace,  and  re]oice  in  such 
prospects  of  all  the  virtues  in  a  simple  form.  Night  before  last 
the  poor  Dame  did  not  sleep,  seemed  sad  too.  On  pressing  into 
her  I  found  the  simpleton  of  virtues  had  broken  into  bottomless 
fying,  *  drinking  of  cream  on  the  road  upstairs,'  &c.,  and  that,  in 
short,  it  was  hopeless.  And  while  we  yet  spoke  of  it,  a  poor  char- 
woman, used  to  the  house,  knocked  at  the  room  door,  and  entered 
with  the  sudden  news  that  our  simpleton  was  off,  bag  and  baggage, 
p]us  a  sovereign  that  had  just  been  advanced  her.  Gone,  ten  p.m., 
and  had  left  the  pass  key  with  the  said  charwoman. 

My  poor  little  sick  partner.  I  declare  it  is  heart-breaking  for 
her  sake,  disgusting^  otherwise,  to  a  high  degree,  and  dirtier  for  the 
mind  than  even  brushing  of  boots  oneself  would  be  for  the  body. 
But  our  Dame  is  not  to  be  bitten  quite ;  hae  already  improvised  a 
new  arrangement — unhappily  no  sleep  almost  yet,  and  we  must  help 
her  all  we  can. 

In  spite  of  anxieties  and  ^sordid  miseries,'  the  two 
volumes  of  '  Frederick '  meanwliile  drew  to  completion. 
Carlyle  (for  liim)  was  amazingly  patient,  evidently  for  liis 
wife^s  sake  having  laid  strong  constraint  on  himself.  His 
complaints,  when  ho  did  complain,  were  of  a  linman  reason- 
able kind.  Neuberg  was  most  assiduons,  and  another  young  \  -^ 
intelligent  admirer — Mr.  Larkin,*  who  lived  next  door  to  /'' 
him — had  volunteered  his  services,  which  were  most  grate- 
fully recognised.  '  My  excellent  helper,'  he  calls  Mr.  Lar- 
kin,  f  in  these  printing  enterprises,  makes  maps,  indexes, 
&c.,  &a,  makes  everything;  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  men 
I  have  almost  ever  seen,  and  a  very  indispensable  blessing 
to  me.'     Much  went  against  him — or  so  he  thought. 

>  Letters  and  Mnnorials^  vol  ii.  p.  114, 
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April  IS. 
Nothing  (he  said),  will  eyer  reooneile  me  to  these  miserable  iron 
pens.  Often  in  writing  the  beautiful  book  now  on  hand  I  remind 
myself  of  the  old  Spaniard  who  had  to  do  his  on  leather  with  a 
dagger,*  and,  in  fact,  I  delest  writing  more  and  more,  and  expect 
fairly  to  end  it  if  I  can  ever  finish  this — but  all  friends  be  soft  with 
me,  for  I  declare  myself  hard  bested  in  the  present  season. 

By  the  fii'st  of  May  the  printers  had  their  last  *  copy.* 
By  the  end  of  May  all  was  in  type.  In  tlie  second  week 
in  June  the  first  instalment  of  the  work  on  which  he  Iiad 
been  bo  busy  toiling  was  complete  and  off  his  hands,  wait- 
ing to  be  published  in  the  autumn.  For  8ix^j;eaFB  he  liad 
been  labouring  over  it.  In  1851  he  had  b^un  seriously 
to  think  about  the  subject.  In  1852  he  made  his  tour  to 
Berlin  and  the  battle-fields.  Ever  since  he  had  lain  as 
iu  eclipse,  withdrawn  from  all  society  save  that  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.  The  effort  had  been  enormous, 
lie  was  sixty-three  years  old,  and  the  furnace  could  be 
no  longer  heated  to  its  old  tempei*ature.  Yet  he  had 
thrown  into  the  task  all  the  strength  he  had  left;  and 
now,  altliougli  the  final  verdict  has  long  been  pronounced 
on  this  book,  in  Germany  especially,  where  the  merits  of 
it  can  be  best  appreciated,  I  must  say  a  very  few  words 
myself  about  it,  and  on  Carlyle's  historical  method  gen* 
erally. 

History  is  the  account  of  the  actions  of  men;  and  in 
'  actions '  are  comprehended  the  thoughts,  opinions,  mo* 
tives,  impulses  of  the  actors  and  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  tlieir  work  was  executed.  The  actions  without  the 
motives  are  nothing,  for  they  may  be  interpreted  in  many 
ways,  and  can  only  be  understood  in  their  causes.  IE 
*  Hamlet'  or  *Lear'  was  exact  to  outward  fact — were 
they  and  their  fellow-actors  on  the  stage  exactly  such  as 
Shakespeare  describes  them,  and  if  they  did  the  nets 
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which  he  assigns  to  tliem,  that  was  pei*f  ect  history ;  and 
what  we  call  history  is  only  valuable  as  it  approaches  to 
that  pattern.  To  say  that  the  characters  of  men  cannot 
be  thas  completely  known,  that  their  inner  nature  is  be- 
yond our  reach,  that  the  dramatic  portraiture  of  things  is 
only  possible  to  poetry,  is  to  say  that  history  ought  not  to 
be  written,  for  the  inner  nature  of  the  persons  of  whom  it 
speaks  is  the  essential  thing  about  them ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
historian  assumes  tliat  he  does  know  it,  for  his  work  with- 
out it  is  pointless  and  colourless.  And  yet  to  penetrate 
really  into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men,  to  give  each  his 
due,  to  represent  him  as  he  appeared  at  his  best,  to  him- 
self and  not  to  his  enemies,  to  sympathize  in  the  collision 
of  principles  with  each  party  in  turn ;  to  feel  as  they  felt, 
to  think  as  they  thought,  and  to  reproduce  the  various  be- 
liefs, the  acquirements,  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  an- 
other age,  is  a  task  which  requii'es  gifts  as  great  or  greater 
than  those  of  the  greatest  dramatists ;  for  all  is  required 
which  is  re<|uired  of  the  dramatist,  with  the  obligation  to 
truth  of  ascertained  fact  besides.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  historical  works  of  the  highest  order  are  so  scanty. 
The  faculty  itself,  the  imaginative  and  reproductive  in- 
sight, is  among  the  rarest  of  human  qualities.  The  moral 
determination  to  use  it  for  purposes  of  truth  only  is  rarer 
still — nay,  it  is  but  in  particular  ages  of  the  world  that 
such  work  can  be  produced  at  all.  The  historians  of 
genius  themselves,  too,  are  creatures  of  their  own  time, 
and  it  is  only  at  periods  when  men  of  intellect  have 
^  swallowed  formulas,'  when  conventional  and  established 
ways  of  thinking  have  ceased  to  satisfy,  that,  if  they  are 
serious  and  conscientious,  they  are  able  ^to  sympathize 
with  opposite  sides.' 

It  is  said  that  history  is  not  of  individuals ;  that  thej 
proper  concern  of  it  is  with  broad  masses  of  facts,  with 
tendencies  which  can  be  analysed  into  laws,  with  the  evo- 
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lation  of  hnmanity  in  general.  Be  it  so — bnt  a  ecJence' 
can  make  pro<rre88  only  when  the  facts  are  completely  as- 
certained ;  and  before  any  facts  of  hntnan  life  are  avail- 
able for  philosophy  we  must  have  those  facts  exactly  ns 
they  were.  You  must  have  Hamlet  before  you  can  have 
a  theory  of  Hamlet,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  nioi-e 
completely  we  know  the  truth  of  any  incident,  or  group  of 
incidents,  the  less  it  lends  itself  to  theory.  We  have  our 
religions  historians,  our  constitutional  historians,  oar  philo- 
sophical historians;  and  they  tell  their  stones  each  in 
their  own  way,  to  point  conclusions  which  tliey  have  be- 
gun by  assuming — but  the  conclusion  seems  plansible  only 
because  they  know  their  case  imperfectly,  or  because 
they  state  their  case  iinperfectly.  The  writers  of  books 
are  Protestant  or  Catholic,  religions  or  atheistic,  des- 
potic or  Liberal ;  but  nature  is  neither  one  nor  the 
otiier,  but  all  in  tura.  Nature  is  not  a  partisan,  bnt  out 
of  her  ample  treasure-house  she  produces  children  in  infi- 
nite variety,  of  which  she  is  equally  the  mother,  and  dis- 
owns none  of  them  ;  and  when,  as  in  Shakespeare,  nature 
is  represented  truly,  the  impressions  left  upon  the  mind 
do  not  adjust  themselves  to  any  philosophical  system. 
The  story  of  Hamlet  in  Saxo-Grammaticns  might  suggest 
excellent  commonplace  lessons  on  tlie  danger  of  supersti- 
tion, or  the  evils  of  uncertainty  in  tlie  law  of  succession 
to  tlie  crown,  or  the  absurdity  of  monarchical  government 
when  the  crown  can  be  the  prize  of  murder.  But  reflec- 
tions of  this  kind  would  suggest  themselves  only  where  the 
story  was  told  imperfectly,  and  because  it  was  told  imper- 
fectly. If  Shakespeare's  ^  Hamlet'  be  the  true  version  of 
that  Denmark  catastrophe,  the  mind  passes  from  common* 
place  moralising  to  the  tragedy  of  humanity  itself.  And 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  thing  did  not  occtir  as  it  stands  in 
the  play,  yet  it  did  occur  in  some  similar  way,  and  that 
the  ta*nth,  if  we  knew  it,  would  be  equally  affeoting--* 
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^eqhally' unwilling  to  ftulnhU  to  uny  repre^^itation  except 
the  nndoetrinal  and  driimatie. 

What  I  mean  is  this,  that  whether  the  history  of  hu-   . 
inanity  can  be  treated  philosophically  or  not ;  whether 
any  evolutionary  law  of  progress  can  be  traced  in  it  or 
not ;  the  facts  must  be  delineated  first  witli  the  cleaniess 
and  fulness  which  we  demand  in  an  epic  poem  or  a  trag- 
edy.   We  must  liave  the  real  thing  before  we  can  have  a   I 
science  of  a  thing.    When  that  is  given,  those  who  like  it  ' 
may  have  their  philosophy  of  history,  though  probably  ; 
they  will  care  less  about  it ;  just  as  w^ise  men  do  not  ask  '. 
for  theories  of  Hamlet,  but  are  satisfied  wi&  Hamlet  lum-  ( 
self.     But  until  the  real  thing  is  given,  philosophical  his-  ' 
tory  is  but  an  idle  plaything  to  entertain  grown  children^, 
with. 

•  And  this  was  Carlyle's  special  gift— to  bring  dead  tljiugs ' 
4Lnd  dead  people  actually  back  to  life ;  to  make  the  past ; 
once  noora  the  preseut^^ud  to  show  us  men  and  women 
playing  their  parts  on  the  mortal  stage  as  real  flesh  and 
blood  human  creatures,  with  every  feature  which  he 
ascribes  to  tliem  authenticated,  not  the  most  trifling  inci- 
dent invented,  and  yet  as  a  result  with  figures  as  com- 
pletely alive  as  Shakespeare's  own.  Very  few  writers] 
have  possessed  this  double  gift  of  accuracy  and  represen- 
tative  power.  I  could  mention  only  two,  Thucydides  and 
Tacitus;  and  Carlyle's  power  as, an  artist  is  greater  than 
either  of  theirs.  Lockhart  said,  when  he  read  '  Past  and 
Present,'  that,  except  Scott,  in  this  particular  function  no 
one  equalled  Carlyle.  I  would  go  farther,  and  say  that 
no  writer  in  any  age  had  equalled  him.  Dramatists,  nov- 
elists have  'drawn  characters  with  similar  vividness,  but  it 
is  the  inimitable  distinction  of  Carlyle  to  have  painted 
actual  persons,  with  as  much  life  in  tliem  as  novelists  have 
given  to  tlieir  own  inventions,  to  which  they  might  ascribe 
what  traits  they  pleased.    He  worked  in  fetters — in  the 
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fetters  of  fact ;  yet,  in  this  life  of  Frederick,  the  kin^ 
himself,  his  father,  his  sister,  his  generals,  his  friends, 
Voltaire,  and  a  hundred  others,  all  the  chief  figures,  lai^ 
and  small,  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  pass  upon  the  stage 
once  more,  as  breathing  and  moving  men  and  women,  and 
yet  fixed  and  made  visible  eternally  by  the  genius  whiel 
has  summoned  them  from  their  graves.  A  fine  critic 
once  said  to  me  that  Carlyle's  ^  Friedrich  liVilhelm '  was  as 
peculiar  and  original  as  Sterne's  ^  Walter  Shandy ; '  cer- 
tainly as  distinct  a  personality  as  exists  in  English  fiction. 
It  was  no  less  an  exact  copy  of  the  original — Friedrich 
Wilhelm  his  real  self — discerned  and  reproduced  by  the 
insight  of  a  nature  which  had  much  in  common  with  him. 
Those  bursts  of  passion,  with  wild  words  flying  about, 
and  sometimes  worse  than  words,  and  the  agonised  revul- 
sion, with  the  ^  Oh,  my  Feekin  I  oh,  my  Feekin  !  whom 
have  I. in  the  world  but  thee  i '  must  have  sadly  reminded 
Mrs.  Carlyle  of  occasional  episodes  in  Cheyne  £ow« 
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Night  in  a  Bailway  Train — Annandale — ^Meditations — ^A  new  Ward* 
robd^Viflit  to  Oraigenputtook — Second  time  in  Germany — 
The  Isle  of  Biigin — Pntbos — Berlin — SelesiaPrag — Weimar 
— ^Aix — ^Frederioh  Gatterfield's  and  Garljle's  descriptions  by 
turns — ^Betoms  to  England — Second  Marriage  of  Lord  Ash- 
bnrton. 

No  further  progress  could  be  made  with  *  Frederick'  till 
there  had  been  a  second  tour  in  Gtermany,  which  was  to  be 
effected,  if  possible,  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  this  yeai*, 
1858.  The  immediate  necessity,  after  the  completion  of 
the  present  volumes,  was  for  rest.  When  the  strain  was 
taken  off,  Carlyle  fell  into  a  collapsed  condition.  Not- 
withstanding his  good  resolutions,  he  became  slightly 
fretful  and  troublesome,  having  nothing  immediate  to  do. 
He  was  slightly  out  of  health,  and  fancied  himself  worse 
than  he  was.  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  grown  better  with  the 
warmer  weather ;  he  could  venture  to  leave  her,  and  ho 
went  off  in  the  middle  of  June  to  his  sister  in  Annandale. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

The  Gill,  Annan,  Jane  24, 1858. 
Well,  my  dear  little  Jeannie,  hei'e  I  am  safe,  with  less  suffering 
than  I  anticipated.  Nothing  went  awry  of  all  the  arrangements ; 
not  the  smallest  ill  accident  befell.  My  chief  suffering  was  from 
dust  Fool  air  I  overcame  by  addressing,  at  the  very  first  pulling 
up  of  the  opposite  window,  a  forcible  bit  of  familiar  eloquence  to 
the  gentleman  active ;  '  how  would  he  like  to  have  his  neighbour's 
dirty  shirt  offered  him  to  wear,  which  was  a  clean  transaction  in  com- 
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parison? '  so  that  thej  at  least  let  me  keep  down  mj  own  window* 
and  even  kept  down  theii's,  poor  sonls  I  in  whole  or  in  pfui;,  almost 
the  whole  night.  We  were  five— mostly  fat ;  but  these  arrange- 
ments secured  air,  though  with  a  painful  admixture  of  dust  and 
engine  smoke.  Except  myself,  the  poor  souls  (Glasgow  bodies 
mostly)  fell  sotmd  asleep  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  word  of  speech  to 
ine  there  was  none,  though  perfect  good  nature,  mixed  with  ap- 
prehension, as  I  judged.  About  midnight  I  changed  my  waistcoat, 
and  took  out  the  supper  pix)vided  me  by  my  6wn  poor  considerate 
little  Goody.  It  was  an  excellent  device.  Some  winks  of  sleep  I 
had,  too,  though  the  stoppage  always  woke  me  again.  In  fine, 
Carlisle,  through  a  beautiful,  bright,  breezy  morning,  a  little  be- 
fore six.  Cigar  there ;  hardly  finished  when  we  started  again ; 
and  at  seven  the  face  of  Austin,  with  a  gig,  met  me  at  Oommer- 
trees,  and  within  half  an  hour  more  I  was  busy  washing  here,  and 
about  to  fall  upon  breakfast  in  my  old  quarters.  ...  I  Lave 
had  coffee  of  prime  quality,  been  out  strolling  to  smoke  a  pii^e, 
and  returned  with  my  feet  wet.  This  is  all  I  have  yet  done^  and  I 
propose  next  to  put  on  my  di*essing-gown,  and  fairly  lie  down  in 
quest  of  a  sleep.  This  will  probably  be  gone  before  I  awake  again  ; 
but,  indeed,  what  news  can  there  well  be  in  the  interim  from  a 
man  in  his  sleep.  Oh,  my  dear,  one  Fiiendkin !  (what  other  havo 
I  left  really  ?)  I  was  truly  woe  to  leave  thee  yesternight ;  yon  did 
not  go  away  either.  I  saw  you,  and  held  up  my  finger  to  jou 
almost  at  the  very  last.  Don't  bother  yourself  in  writing  me  a 
very  long  letter ;  a  very  short  one,  if  it  only  tell  me  you  begin  to 
profit  by  being  left  alone,  will  be  abundantly  welcome.  Adieu, 
dearest.    I  even  think  of  Nero,  the  wretch  I 

Ever  yours, 

T.  Cabltle. 

The  next  moniing  he  gathered  and  sent  her  a  sprig  of 
heather. 

I  am  perfectly  alone,  he  said,  nothing  round  me  but  the  grey 
winds  and  the  abyss  of  Time,  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  A  whole 
Sanhedrim,  or  loudly  debating  parliament,  so  to  speak,  of  reminis- 
cences and  ghosts  is  assembled  round  me-— sad,  very  sad  of  tone  in 
the  mind's  ear,  but  not  unprofitable  either.  A  little  A'm  note  to 
Goody  will  be  a  comfort  to  myself,  and  no  displeasure  to  Nero  and 
her  oyer  the  tea  to-morrow  mom.* 
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'  He  betboQght  hiiuBelf  that  before  he  left  London  be 
had  been  more  cross  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  indeed 
both  eroBs  and  perverse.  It  was  '  the  nature  of  the  beast,' 
as  he  often  said,  and  had  to  be  put  up  with,  like  tlie  wind 
and  the  rain.  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  imagined  that  she  must 
have  been  in  some  fault  herself ,  or  that  he  tliought  so. 

The  one  thing  that  I  objected  to  in  your  note,  he  answered,  was 
that  of  my  being  discontented  with  yon,  or  having  evei'  for  an  in- 
stant been.  Depend  upon  it  that  is  a  mistake,  once  for  all.  I  was 
indeed  discontented  with  myself,  with  hot,  fetid  London,  generally 
with  all  persons  and  things — and  my  stomach  had  struck  work 
withal ;  but  not  discontented  with  poor  you  ever  at  all.  Nay,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  your  anger  at  me  (grounded  on  that  false  basis) 
was  itself  sometimes  a  kind  of  comfort  to  me.  I  thought,  *  Wei], 
she  has  strength  enough  to  be  cross  and  ill-natured  at  me;  she  is 
not  all  softness  and  affection  and  weakness.' 

At  the  Gill  he  could  indulge  his  moods,  bright  or  somr 
bre,  as  he  liked. 

Here,  he  said,  all  goes  without  jolt ;  well  enough  we  may  define 
everything  to  be.  I  find  the  air  decidedly  wholesome  to  me. 
I  do  my  sleeping,  my  eating,  my  walking,  am  out  aU  day,  in  the 
open  air ;  i-egard  myself  as  piU  in  hospital,  decidedly  on  favourable 
terms,  and  am  certain  to  improve  daily.  One  of  my  worst  waxits 
is  clothes ;  my  thin  London  dress  does  not  suit  this  temperature, 
and  positively  I  am  too  shabby  for  showing  face  on  the  roads  at 
aU. 

Gloom,  as  usual,  clung  to  him  like  a  shadow. 

I  go  on  well,  he  continued ;  am  very  sad  and  solitary,  ill  in 
want  of  a  horse.  The  evening  walks  in  the  grey  howl  of  the 
winds,  by  the  loneliest  places  I  can  find,  are  like  walks  in  Hades. 
Yet  there  is  something  wholesome  in  them ;  something  stem  and 
grand,  as  if  one  had  the  Eternities  for  company,  in  defect  of  suit- 
abler. 

The  Eteniities,  however  fond  he  was  of  their  company, 
left  him  time  to  think  of  other  things.  His  wife's  cousin, 
John  Welsh,  was  ill.  He  at  once  insisted  that  the  boy 
should  go  to  Madeii-a,  and  should  go  at  his  own  aod  his 
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wife's  expense.  If  thoughtful  charity  recommends  men 
to  the  Higher  Powers,  none  over  better  deserved  of  them 
than  Carlyle.  But  he  thought,  nothing  of  such  things. 
He  was  soon  finding  himself  happy,  in  clear  air  and  si- 
lence, with  his  sister,  ^  feeling  only  a  wearied  man,  not  a 
ghastly  phantasm,  liaunted  by  demons,  as  he  usually  was 
in  London.'    His  costume  was  his  chief  anxiety. 

Oh  yon  lucky  Goody,  to  be  out  of  all  that,  he  said.  Never  did 
I  Bee  so  despicably  troublesome  a  problem — ^insoluble,  too ;  the 
endless  varieties  being  all  of  quack  nature,  and  simply  no  good 
stuff  for  raiment  to  be  had.  I  have  come  to  discover  that  here, 
too»  I  must  pay  my  tribute  to  the  general  insanity,  take  snch 
clothes  as  are  to  be  had,  and  deliver  poor  Jean  and  myself  from 
farther  bother  on  the  subject.  Oh,  my  Ck>ody  1  I  am  very  wae  and 
lonely  here.  Take  care,  take  care  of  thy  poor  little  self,  for  truly 
enough  I  have  no  othen 

The  next  letters  are  very  touching,  almost  tragic. 

To  Jems  Welsh  Carlyle, 

The  GUI :  Jaly  S»  185& 
I  reckon  myself  improving  in  bodily  health.  As  for  the  spirit- 
ual part,  there  is  no  improving  of  me.  I  live  in  a  death's  head,  as 
Jean  Panl  says  some  woodpeckers  -do,  finding  it  handier  than 
otherwise,  and  there  I  think  I  shall  mostly  continue.  I  sleep  tol- 
erably well  always.  They  are  all  as  kind  and  attentive  here  as 
they  can  be.  Fi-actus  beUo,  fessus  amiis,  I  ought  to  think  myself 
lucky  in  such  a  niche,  and  try  to  gather  my  wayward  wanderings 
of  thought,  and  compose  myself  a  little,  which  I  have  not  yet  in 
the  least  done  since  I  came  hither.  My  best  time  is  usually  the 
evening ;  never  saw  such  evenings  for  freshness,  brightness— the 
west  one  champaign  of  polished  silver,  or  silver*  gilt,  as  the  snn 
goes  down,  and  I  get  upon  the  wastes  of  the  Priest-side,  with  no 
sound  audible  but  that  of  tired  geese  extensively  getting  home  to 
their  quarters,  and  here  and  there  a  contemplative  cuddy,  giving 
utterance  to  the  obscure  feeling  he  has  about  this  universe.  I  go 
five  or  six  miles,  striding  along  under  the  western  twilight,  and 
return  home  only  because  porridge  ought  not  to  be  belated  over 
much.  I  read  considerably  here,  sit  all  day  sometimes  under  the 
shelter  of  a  comfortable  hedge,  pipe  not  far  distant,  and  raad  Ar- 
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rian.  Oh,  if  I  sent  yoa  all  the  thonghts — sad  extremely  some  of 
them — which  I  have  about  yon,  they  'would  fill  much  paper,  and 
perhaps  yon  would  not  believe  in  some  of  them.  It  grieves  my 
heart  to  think  of  you  weltering  along  in  that  unblessed  London 
element,  while  there  is  a  bright,  wholesome  summer  rolling  by. 

July  a 
I  am  a  prey  to  doleful  considerations,  and  my  solitary  imagina- 
tion has  free  field  with  me  in  the  summer  silence  here.  My  x>oor 
little  Jeannie  I  my  poor,  ever-true  life-partner,  hold  up  thy  little 
heart.  We  have  had  a  sore  life  pilgrimage  together,  much  bad 
road,  poor  lodging,  and  bad  weather,  little  like  what  I  could  have 
wished  or  dreamt  for  my  little  woman.  But  we  stood  to  it,  too ; 
and,  if  it  please  Gbd,  there  are  yet  good  years  ahead  of  us,  better 
and  quieter  much  than  the  x>ast  have  been  now  and  then.  There 
is  no  use  in  going  on  with  such  reflections  and  anticipations.  No 
amount  of  paper  would  hold  them  all  at  this  time,  nor  could  any 
words,  spoken  or  written,  give  credible  aocoxmt  of  them  to  thee. 
I  am  Viae  exceedingly,  but  not  half  so  miserable  as  I  have  often 
been. 

Jnly9. 

I  lay  awake  all  last  night,  and  never  had  I  such  a  series  of  hours 
filled  altogether  with  you.  ...  I  was  asleep  for  some  mo- 
ments, but  woke  again  ;  was  out,  was  in  the  bathing-tub.  It  was 
not  till  about  five  that  I  got  into  '  comatose  obUvion,'  rather  than 
sleep,  which  ended  again  towards  eight.  My  poor  suffering 
Jeannie  was  the  theme  of  my  thoughts.  Nay,  if  I  had  not  had 
that  I  should  have  found  something  else ;  but,  in  very  truth,  my 
soul  was  black  with  miseiy  about  you.  Past,  present,  future, 
yielded  no  light  point  anywhere.  Alas !  and  I  had  to  say  to  my- 
self. This  is  something  like  what  she  has  suffered  700  times  within 
the  last  two  years.  My  poor,  heavy-laden,  brave,  uncomplaining 
Jeannie !  Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me  for  the  much  I  have  thought- 
lessly done  and  omitted,  far,  far,  at  all  times,  from  the  poor  purpose 
of  my  mind.  And  God  help  us  t  thee,  poor  suffering  soul,  and 
also  me.  God  be  with  thee  I  what  beneficent  power  we  can  call 
Gk)d  in  this  world  who  is  exorable  to  human  prayer. 

One  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters  had  been  delayed  in  the 
post    It  arrived  a  day  late.    He  writes : — 

July  11. 
If  nothing  had  come  that  day  too,  I  think  I  must  have  got  into 
the  ndl  myself  to  come  up  and  see.    It  was  a  great  relief  from  the 
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blackest  side  of  my  imaginings,  but  also  a  aad  fall  from  the 
brighter  side  I  had  been  endeavouring  to  cherish  for  the  daj  pre- 
ceding. Oh  me,  oh  me  I  I  know  not  what  has  taken  me  ;  but 
ever  since  that  sleepless  night,  though  I  am  sleeping,  &c,  tolerably 
well  again,  there  is  nothing  but  wail  and  lamentation  in  the  heart 
of  all  my  thoughts — a  voice  as  of  Bachel  weeping  for  her  children ; 
and  I  cannot  divest  n^self  of  the  most  pusillanimous  strain  of  hu- 
mour.   All  yesterday  I  remarked,  in  speaking  to ,  if  any  tra^e 

topic  came  in  sight,  I  had  a  difficulty  to  keep  from  breaking  down 
in  my  speech,  and  becoming  inarticulate  with  emotion  over  it.  It 
is  as  if  the  scales  were  falling  from  my  eyes,  and  I  were  beginning 
to  see  in  this,  my  solitude,  things  that  touch  me  to  the  very  quick. 
Oh,  my  little  woman !  what  a  sneering  thou  hast  had,  and  how 
nobly  borne !  with  a  simplicity,  a  silence,  courage,  and  patient  hero- 
ism which  are  only  now  too  evident  to  me.  Three  waer  days  I  can 
hardly  remember  in  my  life ;  but  they  were  not  without  worth 
either ;  very  blessed  some  of  the  feelings,  though  many  so  sore 
and  miserable.  It  is  very  good  to  be  Itft  aione  with  the  truth 
sometimes,  to  hear  with  aU  its  sternness  what  t<  will  say  to  one. 

All  this  was  extremely  morbid ;  but  it  was  not  an  un- 
natural consequence  of  habitual  want  of  self-i-estraint, 
coupled  with  tenderness  of  conscience  when  conscience  was 
awake  and  could  speak.  It  was  likely  enough  that  in 
those  night-watches,  when  the  scales  fell  off^  accnsing  re- 
membrances must  have  risen  before  him  which  were  not 
agreeable  to  look  into.  With  all  his  splendid  gifts,  moral 
and  intellectual  alike,  Carlyle  was  like  a  wayward  child — 
a  child  in  wilfulness,  a  child  in  the  intensity  of  remorse. 
His  brother  James  provided  him  with  a  horse — a  *  dix>me- 
dary,'  he  called  it,  '  loyal  but  extremely  stupid ' — to  ride 
or  drive  about  among  the  scenes  of  his  early  years.  One 
day  he  went  past  Hoddam  Hill,  Repentance  Tower,  Eccle- 
fechan  churchyard,  Ac,  beautiful,  quiet,  all  of  it,  in  the 
soft  summer  air,  and  yet  he  said,  *  The  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  could  not  have  been  more  stera  and  terribly  impressive 
to  him.  lie  could  never  forget  that  afternoon  and  evening, 
the  old  churchyard  tree  at  Eodefechan^  the  white  hecul- 
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stones  of  which  he  caught  a  steady  look.  The  deepest  ds 
l^rofundis  was  poor  to  the  feeling  in  his  heai*t'  Tlie 
thought  of  his  wife,  ill  and  solitary  in  London,  tortured 
him.  Would  she  come  to  the  Gill  to  be  nursed  ?  No  one 
in  the  world  loved  her  moi-e  dearly  than  his  sister  Mary. 
The  daughters  would  wait  on  her,  and  be  her  servants. 
He  would  himself  go  away,  that  he  might  be  no  trouble  to 
her.  Amidst  his  sorrows  the  ridiculous  lay  close  at  hand. 
If  he  was  to  go  to  Germany,  his  clothes  had  to  be  seen  td. 
An  entire  '  new  wardrobe '  was  provided,  '  dressing-gown, 
coats,  trousers  lying  round  him  like  a  liay  coil  ^ '  rather 
well-made  too,  after  all,  though  ^tlie  whole  operation  had 
been  scandalous  and  disgusting,  owing  to  the  anarchy  of 
things  and  shopkeepers  in  those  parts.'  He  had  been  re- 
commended to  wear  a  leather  belt  for  the  future  when  he 
rode.  His  sisters  did  their  best,  but  ^  the  problem  became 
abstruse ; '  a  saddler  had  to  be  called  in  from  Dumfries, 
and  there  was  adjusting  and  readjusting.  Carlyle,  sad  and 
mournful,  'inexpressibly  wearied,'  impatient,  irritated, 
declared  himself  disgusted  with  the  ^  problem,*  and  more 
disgusted  with  himself,  *  when  he  witnessed  liis  sister's  in- 
dustrious helpfulness,  and  his  own  uuhelpable  nature.' 

Pardon  me,  he  cried — pardon  me,  ye  good  souls  I  Oh,  it  is  not 
that  I  am  omel  or  unthankful ;  but  I  am  weary,  weoiy,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  galling  harness  from  me,  and  the  hea^y  burden 
off  the  back  of  an  old  wayworn  animal,  at  this  advanced  stage. 
You  never  saw  such  sewing  of  Mto,  thrice  over  each  of  the  two 
that  were  realized  (and,  in  fact,  they  do  seem  to  fit  perfectly) ;  not 
to  speak  of  my  unjust  impatience — most  unjust — of  my  sulky  do- 
8X)air.  Poor,  good  sister  I  No  wonder  I  was  wae  in  walking  into  the 
cold,  bright  sunset  after  seeing  her  off.  The  silence  befoi^e  I  re- 
turned in  again — ^the  wind  having  gone  down — was  intense ;  only 
one  poor  collie  heard  expressing  his  astonishment  at  it  miles  away. 

The  clothes  and  belt  question  being  disposed  of,  he  grew 
better — slept  better.  The  demons  came  less  often.  4- 
German  Life  of  Charles  XTT.  was  a  useful  distraction. 
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Such  a  man  I  would  not  for  the  whole  world  have  spoken  or 
done  any  lie ;  valiant  as  a  son  of  Adam  ever  was — strange  to  see 
upon  a  throne  in  this  earth ;  the  grand  life  blown  out  of  him  at 
last  hj  a  canaiUe  of  *  NobUUy,*  so  called. 

A  visit  to  Craigenputtock  had  become  necessary.  There 
was  business  to  be  attended  to,  the  tenant  to  be  seen  and 
spoken  with,  &c  He  rather  dreaded  this  adventure,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  avoided.    His  brother  James  went  with 

him. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

The  Gin,  Angost  6, 1858w 
Yesterday  the  Craigenputtock  expedition  was  achieved.  Batter- 
ing showers  attended  us  from  Iron  Grey  kirkyard  to  Sunday  well, 
but  no  other  misadventure  at  all ;  for  as  to  famine,  neither  Jamie 
nor  I  could  have  eaten  had  the  chance  been  offered  us,  as,  indeed, 
it  was  by  our  loyal  tenant  and  his  wife.  On  the  whole,  the  busi- 
ness was  not  at  all  so  uncomfortable  as  I  had  anticipated,  or,  in- 
deed, to  be  called  miserable,  at  all,  except  for  the  memories  it 
could  not  fail  to  awaken.  From  Stroquhan  upwards  there  are 
slight  improvements  noticeable  in  one  or  two  places,  but  essen- 
tially no  marked  change.  The  bleak  moor  road  lay  in  plashes  of 
recent  rain  from  Carstammon  onwards.  Stumpy  [some  field]  was 
in  crop — ^very  poor  promise  the  oatmeal  coming  there ;  and  after 
two  other  gates  by  the  side  of  the  ragged  woods  gi'own  sensibly 
bigger,  and  through  our  once  *  pleasaunce,'  which  is  grown  a 
thicket  of  straggling  trees,  we  got  to  the  front  door,  where  the  poor 
old  knocker,  tolerably  scoured  still,  gave  me  a  pungent  salutation. 
The  house,  trim  and  tight  in  all  essential  particulars,  is  now  quite 
buried  in  woods ;  and  even  from  the  upper  back  windows  yon  can 
see  no  moor,  only  distant  mountain-tops,  and,  near  by,  leafy  heads 
of  trees.  The  tenant,  who  was  in  waiting  by  appointment,  is  a  fine, 
tall,  strapping  fellow,  six  feet  two  or  so,  with  cheerful  sense,  hon- 
esty, prompt  mastery  of  his  business  looking  out  of  every  feature  of 
him ;  wife,  too,  a  good  busy  young  mother.  Our  old  dining-room  is 
now  the  state  apartment,  bearing  her  likeness,  as  it  once  did  quite 
another  dame*s,  and  grand  truly  for  those  parts  :  new-papered,  in  a 
flaming  pattern,  carpetted  do.,  with  tiny  sideboard,  &c.  I  re- 
cognised only  the  old  grate  and  quasi-marble  manteli^iece,  little 
changed,  and  surely  an  achievement  dear  to  me  now.  Ymtr  old 
paper  is  on  the  other  two  rooms,  dim>  like  the  fading  memoriss.    I 
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looked  with  emotion  upon  my  old  library  doaetf  and  wished  I  conld 
get  thither  again,  to  finish  my  '  Fredorick '  under  fair  chances.  Ex- 
cept some  small  injuries  about  the  window-sashes,  &o.,  which  are 
now  on  the  road  to  repair,  everything  was  tight  and  right  there.  A 
considerable  young  elm  (natural  son  of  the  old  high  tree  at  theN.E. 
comer  of  the  house,  under  which  I  have  read  Waverley  Novels  in 
summer  holidays)  has  planted  itself  near  the  bare  wall — our  screen 
from  the  old  peat-house,  you  recollect — and  has  got  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  under  flourishing  auspices.  This  I  ordered  to 
be  respected  and  cherished  towards  a  long  future,  Ac. 

Graigenputtock  looks  all  very  respectably ;  much  wood  to  cut 
and  dear  away,  the  tenant  evidently  doing  rather  well  in  it.  The 
poor  woods  have  struggled  up  in  spite  of  weather,  tempest,  and 
misfortune.  Even  Macadam's  burnt  plantation  begins  to  come 
away,  and  the  old  trees  left  of  it  are  tall  and  venerable  beings. 
Nothing  like  Graigenputtock  larch  for  toughness  in  all  this  coun- 
tiy.'  For  most  part,  there  are  again  far  too  many  trees.  '  900/. 
worth  o*  wud  to  cut  away,  and  mair,  and  tliere  is  a  market,*  said  a 
man  skilled  in  such  matters,  whom  I  found  mowing  there  and  con- 
sulted. ...  Is  not  this  enough  of  Graigenputtock--Grag  of 
the  Gleds,  as  its  name  means  ?    Enough,  and  to  spare. 

Germany  was  to  come  next,  and  to  come  immediately, 
before  the  days  drew  in.  He  shuddered  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Zwei  ruhige  Zimmery  &c.,  in  which  he  had 
Buffered  so  much  torture.  But  he  felt  that  he  must  go, 
cost  what  it  might.  Some  friend  had  proposed  to  take 
him  in  a  yacht  to  the  Mediterranean  and  land  him  at 
Trieste.  Lord  Ashbnrton  more  reasonably  had  offered 
him  a  cast  in  another  yacht  to  the  Baltic,  But  Carlvlc 
chose  to  stand  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  conveyance.  He 
sent  for  his  passport,  nailed  a  map  of  Gennany  to  his  wall, 
daily  pemsed  it,  and  sketched  an  outline  of  his  route.  M. 
Neuberg,  who  was  at  .Leipzig,  was  written  to,  but  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  was  attainable.  A  Mr.  Foxton,  a 
slight  acquaintance,  offered  his  companionship,  and  was 
conditionally  accepted  ;  and  after  one  or  two  ^  preliminary 
shivers'  and  ^shuddering  recoils,'  Carlyle  screwed  his 
courage  to  the  sticking-point  and,  in  spite  of  nerves  and 
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the  rest  of  it,  got  throagh  with  the  operation.     The  plan 

was  to  go  by  steam  to  Hamburg ;  whither  next  was  not 
quite  decided  when  an  invitation  came  from  Baron  von 
Usedom  and  liis  English  wife  to  visit  them  in  the  Isle  of 
Rugen,  It  was  out  of  the  way ;  but  Stralsund,  Rilgen, 
the  Baltic,  were  themselves  interesting.  The  Usedoma' 
letter  was  most  warm,  and  Carlyle,  who  ratlier  doabted 
Mr.  Foxton's  capabilities  as  courier,  thought  that  this  ex- 
cursion might  '  put  him  on  his  trial.'  Ho  could  be  dis- 
missed afterwards  if  found  unsuitable.  Much  anxiety  was 
given  to  poor  Mr.  Fo^ton.  Neuberg  held  out  hopes  of 
joining,  and  Foxton  iu  that  case  would  not  be  wanted. 
But  John  Carlyle  suggested  that  Neubei*g  and  he  woold 
perhaps  neutralize  each  other,  like  alkali  and  acid-  On 
August  21  Carlyle  went  off  to  Edinburgli,  whitlier  poor 
Mr.  Foxton  had  come,  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself. 
Ha  found  his  friend  ^  very  talky,  scratch  o'  pla^tery,  bat 
serviceable,  assiduous,  and  good  compared  witli  nothing.' 
The  evening  of  the  same  day  they  sailed  from  Leith. 

To  Jan^  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Hamburg :  Augaat  94, 11  p.in. 
Here  I  am  safe  enongh  since  eight  houra,  after  such  a  voji^e  lor 
tnmalt  and  discomfort  (now  forgofcten)  as  I  have  seldom  mad«. 
The  Leith  people,  innocent  bafc  ineffectual  souJa,  forgot  every 
promise  they  had  made  except  thafc  of  sailing  five  hoors  after  their 
time  and  landing  us  at  last  fifteen  hours  after  ditto.  We  had  bad- 
dish  weather  all  Sunday,  mediocre  till  this  momipg,  and  snch  a 
scrambling  dog-kennel  of  a  sioklj  life.  However,  the  sail  op 
the  Elbe  all  this  day  was  bright,  suzmy,  and  beantif  nl,  and  our  iua- 
tory  since-^a  fair  prospect  even  of  sleep  being  snpexadded — I^^a 
been  favourable  in  all  points ;  so  that  thanks  to  Heaven  are  aloae 
due  from  me  in  that  matter.  And  thy  little  heart,  poor  woman^k 
wherever  this  may  find  thee,  may  set  itself  at  rest  on  my  score. 
We  have  the  finest  airy  hotel,  cheap  too,  they  say.  My  room  is  five 
stairs  up,  looking  over  mere  roofs.  We  dined  wholesomelj. 
Neuberg  had  a  man  in  wait — ^poor  good  soul  after  all  I — to  say  that 
he  was  ready  at  any  hour,  ^    In  short,  ejusept  ^  storm  of  fine 
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'Wifid  mvsio  Bpreading  orer  the  city  and  not  yet  eoKieladcMi«  tbero  is 
a  right  lair  share  of  comfort  and  good  omens  ronnd  me  here  on 
fair  earth  again.  The  music  is  excellently  sweet ;  pathetic  withal 
to  the  worn  soul  towards  midnight ;  and  I  write  to  my  own  little 
partner  far  away  for  to-morrow's  post,  till  it  cease.  A)^in  let  us 
thank  Heaven.  Foxton,  poor  fellow,  is  very  good ;  stands  snub- 
bing into  silence ;  annihilates  himself  whenever  I  like,  and  is  verily 
a  gentleman  in  air  and  heart.  Good  for  almost  nothing  in  the  way 
of  lidp,^  though  prompt  as  possible.  But  along  withNeuberg  he 
will  do  extremely  well. 

'  Avgut  35,  9  ».m. 

We  go  off  at  noon  towards  Usedom  and  Bogen,  Foxton  stopping 
at  Stralsund  near  by.  There  will  we  wait  Neuberg's  advance  in 
safety,  and  can  take  a  fine  sea-bathe  if  we  like,  for  Btlgen  is  the 
German  Isle  of  Wight. 

Canits,  Insel  Rfignn  :  Augnat  27. 

How  glad  I  am  to  write  to  thee  from  here.  Since  yesterday 
my  prospects  and  situation  have  miraculously  mended,  and  at  pres- 
ent I  call  myself  a  lucky  kind  of  man.  I  am  rid  of  Foxton  quite 
ad  libUum,  free  of  scratching  on  the  plaster.  Have  had  again  a 
sound  good  sleep,  and  am  lodged  in  the  prettiest  strange  place 
you  ever  saw,  among  people  kind  to  me  as  x>ossible.  Am  going  to 
get  my  enterprise  deliberately  made  feasible,  and  as  a  preliminary 
mean  to  have  a  bathe  in  the  Baltic  Sea  as  soon  as  this  note  and  one 
to  Neuberg  is  done. 

Yesterday,  about  11  a.m.,  after  two  rather  sleepless  and  miser- 
able nights  on  land,  which  with  the  three  preceding  at  sea  had  re- 
duced me  to  a  bad  pitch,  I  had,  with  poor,  helpless  but  assiduous 
Foxton  stepped  out  of  the  railway  train  at  Bostock,  biggish  sea 
capital  of  Mecklenbui'g,  and  was  hunTing  along  to  get  a  place  in 
the  Stralsund  diligence,  with  no  prospect  but  eight  hours  of  suf- 
focation and  a  night  to  follow  without  sleep,  when  a  lady,  attended 
by  her  maid,  addressed  me  with  sunny  voice  and  look,  *  Was  not  I 
Mb.  Carlyle  ? '  *  I  am  the  Frauvon  Usedom,*  rejoined  she  on  my 
answer,  '  here  to  seek  you,  sixty-four  miles  from  home,  and  yoii 
must  go  with  me  henceforth.'  Hardly  in*my  life  had  such  a  mamis 
e  nubibiis  been  extended  to  me.  I  need  not  say  how  thrice  gladly 
I  accepted.  I  had,  in  fSaot,  done  with  all  my  labour  then,  and  was 
carried  on  henceforth  like  a  mere  child  in  arms,  nothing  to  do  c^ 

*  I  ma  J  M  well  say  that  both  Mr.  Foxton  and  Mr.  Kenberg  havo'  been  dead 
for  several  years. 
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cure  for,  bat  all  coneeiTable  acoommodfttion  gnuwfnlly  pfrorided 
me  up  Ikiiher  to  this  pleasant  Isle  of  the  Sea,  where  I  now  am  a 
considerably  rested  man.  We  posted  forty-fiye  miles,  I  sittiii^ 
mainly  on  the  box,  smoking  and  gazing  abroad.  Foxton,  wbom 
after  a  while  I  pnt  inside  to  do  the  talking,  we  dropped  at  Stnd- 
sand,  6  p.m.,  other  side  of  the  litfcle  strip  of  sea,  and  he  is  off  to 
Berlin  or  whither  he  likes,  and  I  need  not  reoall  him  again  except 
as  aour  to  the  fat  of  Neaberg,  who  is  worth  a  million  of  him  for 
helping  me  on  and  making  no  noise  aboat  it.  Happy  joomej  to 
poor  Foxton  I 

After  Stzalsond  and  one  little  bit  of  sea  steaming  in  one  of  the 
brightest  aatomn  evenings,  we  had  still  almost  twenty  miles  into 
the  strange  interior  of  the  BQgen,  a  flat,  bare,  bnt  oaltiTated  plaoe, 
with  endless  paths  but  no  roads.  Strange  brick-red  beehives  of 
cottages,  very  exotic-looking ;  a  very  exotic  scene  altogether  in 
the  moonlight,  and  a  voluble,  incessantly  explosive,  demonstn- 
tive,  bat  thoroughly  good  Madame  von  Usedom  beside  me.  Most 
strange,  almost  as  in  a  MiUirohen.  But  we  had  four  swift  horaea, 
a  new,  light  carriage,  and  went  spanking  along  roadless,  and  in 
fine  I  am  here  and  have  slept  The  place  is  like  nothing  yoa  ever 
saw,  medisBval,  semi-patriarchal,  half  a  farm-house,  haU  a  palaoe. 
The  Herr,  who  is  at  Berlin,  returns  this  night.  Has  made  ar- 
rangements, &c.  Oh,  what  arrangements  1  and  even  '  spoken  of  it 
to  the  Prince  of  Prussia.*  What  is  also  for  practice  definitely 
lucky,  Neuberg's  letter  finds  me  this  morning,  and  he  will  himself 
be  in  Berlin  to-morrow  night,  there  to  wait  N.  thinks  in  about 
two  weeks  after  our  meeting  the  thing  might  be  gpot  completed. 
Would  it  were  so,  and  I  home  again  out  of  these  foreign  elements 
good  and  bad.  In  a  word,  be  at  ease  about  me,  and  thank  Heaven 
I  have  human  room  to  sleep  in  again,  am  seeing  strange  things 
not  quite  worthless  to  me,  and,  in  fact,  am  in  a  fair  way.  If  I 
knew  you  were  but  well  I  think  I  could  be  almost  happy  heie  to- 
day in  the  silent  sunshine  on  these  remote  Scandinavian  shores. 
The  wind  is  singing  and  the  sun  sporting  in  the  lindens,  and  I 
hear  doves  cooing.  Windows  up!  Two  rooms  all  to  myself. 
Ckx)  I  coo!  • 

Berlin :  September  & 

Above  a  week  since  you  heard  of  me  I  and  I,  unhappy  that  I 
am,  have  not  heard  from  you  one  word.*  Oh  I  may  the  like  never 
happen  between  us  again.    May  this  be  the  last  journey  I  take 

^  Her  lettem  had  gone  to  Dresden. 
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into  f oreigii  tamnlts  and  honroxsy  far  away  from  all  that  I  love  and 
all  that  is  really  heli^ul  to  me.  But  to  my  narratiTe  : — The  XJse- 
doms  in  BGgen  were  the  kindest  of  hosts  to  me»  and  the  place 
and  drde  had  its  interests  and  adyantages ;  but  alas  I  I  fell  un- 
well the  day  after  writing  to  you.  Bathed  in  the  Baltio  on  the 
back  of  all  my  Hamburg  and  other  adventores ;  cangkt  cold ;  had 
already  canght  it,  but  developed  it  by  the  vile  *  bathe.'  Felt  as  if 
I  were  getting  into  a  fever  oatrighty  and  had  to  take  decisive  meas- 
ures, though  in  a  foreign  house.  That  did  prove  effectual,  but  you 
can  fancy  what  two  or  three  days  I  had,  the  rather  as  they  made 
me  do  the  '  picturesque '  all  the  time ;  and  there  was  no  end  to 
the  talk  I  had  to  carry  on.  The  Herr  von  Usedom  is  a  fine,  sub- 
stantial, intelligent,  and  good  man.  We  really  had  a  great  deal 
of  nice  speech  together,  and  did  beautifully  together ;  only  that  I 
was  so  weak  and  sickly,  and  except  keeping  me  to  the  picturesque, 
he  would  not  take  almost  any  wise  charge  of  my  ulterior  aflGurs^ 
At  length — Friday  afternoon  last-- he  did  set  out  with  me  towards 
Berlin  and  practicalities.  'To  stay  over  night  at  Putbus,  the 
Bichmond  of  Biigen,  and  then  catch  the  steamer  to  Stettin,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Berlin  next  day.'  We  gat  to  Putbus,  doing  pic- 
turesque by  the  way.  A  beautiful  Putbus  indeed  I  where  I  had 
such  a  night  as  should  be  long  memorable  to  me :  big  loud  hotel, 
sea-bathing,  lodgers  with  their  noises,  including  plenteous  coach- 
horses  under  my  window,  followed  by  noises  of  cats,  item  of  brood 
sows,  and  at  two  a.m.  by  the  simultaneous  explosion  of  two  Cochin 
China  cocks,  who  continued  to  play  thenceforth,  and  left  me  what 
sleep  you  can  fancy  in  such  quarters.  Never  till  the  end  of  things 
may  I  visit  Putbus  again.  However,  next  day's — ^yesterday's — steam 
voyage  and  rail  was  pleasantly  successful,  and  at  10.30  p.m.  I 
found  the  useful  Neubetg,  who  had  secured  me  my  old  apartment 
in  the  British  Hotel,  and  here,  thank  God,  I  have  got  some  sleep 
again  and  have  washed  my  skin  clean,  and  mean  to  be  on  the  road 
towards  Liegnitz  and  Breslau  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Neuberg  looks 
very  ugly — is,  in  fact,  ill  in  health.  Foxton  is  here  too ;  scratchy, 
though  in  a  repentant  condition.  Enough!  let  us  on,  and  let 
them  do !  Berlin  is  loud  under  my  windows.  A  grey,  dose,  hot- 
tish  Sunday  ;  but  I  will  take  care  not  to  concern  myself  with  it 
beyond  the  needful.  To-morrow  we  are  off :  Liegnitz,  Breslau, 
Prag,  then  Dresden ;  after  which  only  two  battlefields  remain,  and 
London  is  within  a  week.  Neuberg  is  ako  going  straight  to  Lon- 
don.   You  may  compute  that  all  the  travelling  details — ^washtubs, 
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.niivftyB,  monej  leUIemeBta,  k».-Hu»  fiuxly  off  mj^  liaiiMis  hnaok 
•this  point.  I  have  strength  enongh  in  ae  too.  With  the  snatehi» 
of  sleep  fairly  expeotable,  I  oonolude  mjaelf  roadworthj  for  four- 
teen days.  Then  adieu  I  KeH  Kissen,  sloppy,  greasy  Tictaal*  all 
cold  too,  including  especially  the  coffee  and  the  tea.  Adieu, 
Teutsohland  I  Adieu,  travelling  altog^ther^  and  I  will  never  leave 
my  €k>ody  any  more.  Oh !  what  a  Sohaiz  even  I,  poor  I,  prmnniw 
in  that  quarter,  the  poorest,  but  also  the  nohest  in  some  respeots^ 
of  all  the  sons  of  men. 

I  saw  some  prettyish  antient  Biigea  gentlemen,  item  ladies^  whs 

regarded  with  curiosity  the  foreign  monster.     Small  thanks  to 

them.    K.B. — The  Baltic  Sea  is  not  rightly  salt  at  all — not  so  salt 

as  Solway  at  half -tide,  and  oqb  evening  we  rode  across  an  arm  of 

.  it.    Insignificant  sea  I 

Brieg,  Lower  Silesia :  Beptember  10,  1858w 
We  quitted  Berlin  under  fair  auspices  Monday  morning  last,  for- 
tified with  a  general  letter  from  the  Prince's  aide-de-camp  to  all 
Prussian  officers  whatsoever.  But  hitherto,  owing  to  an  immense 
review,  which  occupies  everybody,  it  has  done  us  less  good  than 
we  expected.  At  CQstrin  a  benevolent  major  did  attend  us  to  the 
field  of  Zomdorf ,  and  showed  us  everything.  But  in  other  places 
the  review  at  Liegnitz  has  been  fatal  to  help  from  such  quarters. 
We  have  done  pretty  well  without ;  have  seen  three  other  fields, 
and  had  adventures  of  a  confused,  not  whoUy  unpleasant,  charac- 
ter. 

Our  second  phice  was  Liegnitz  itself,  full  of  soldiers,  oak  gar- 
lands, coloured  lamplets,  and  expectation  of  the  Prince.  We  were 
on  the  battlefield,  and  could  use  our  natural  eyes,  but  for  the  rest 
had  no  other  guidance  worth  other  than  contempt.  Did  well 
enough  nevertheless,  and  got  fairly  out  of  Liegnitz  to  Breslan, 
which  has  been  our  head-quarters  ever  since.  A  dreadfully  noisy 
place  at  night,  out  of  which  were  excursions.  Yesterday  to  Leu- 
then,  the  grandest  of  all  the  battles ;  to-day  hither  about  fifty- 
miles  away  to  Molwitz,  the  first  of  Fritz's  fights,  from  which  we 
have  just  now  returned.  Bleep  is  the  great  difficulty  heire,  bnl 
one  does  contrive  some  way.  Occasionally,  as  at  Ctlstrin,  one  has 
a  night  *  which  is  rather  exquisite.'  But  I  lie  down  in  the  day- 
time— in  fine,  struggle  through  one  way  or  the  other.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  doing  me  much  hurt,  and  it  lasts  only  some  ten  days 
now.  As  to  profit — well,  there  is  a  kind  of  comfort  in  doing  what 
one  intended.    The  people  are  a  good,  honest,  modest  set  of  be- 
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iflgs ;  pooler  (sIasms,  espeoudly  in  the  odnntiy^  mnob  hapfner  than 
with  us.  Every  kind  of  indusiry  is  on  the  improving  hand  ;  the 
knd,  mainly  sandy,  is  far  better  tilled  than  I  expected.  And  oh !. 
the  church  steeples  I  have  mounted  up  into,  and  the  barbarons 
jargoning  I  have  had  qneetioning  ignorant  mankind.  Lenthen 
yesterday  and  Molwitz  to-day,  with  their  respective  steeples,  I 
ahall  never  forget. 

Bre«kni :  September  11. 

This  is  a  qneer  old  city  as  yon  ever  heard  of.  High  as  Edin- 
bnrgh,  or  more  so.  Streets  very  strait  and  winding ;  roofs  thirty 
feet  or  so  in  height,  and  of  proportionate  steepness,  ending  in 
chimney-heads  like  the  half  of  a  bntter  flrkin  set  on  its  side.  The. 
people  are  not  beantifnl,  bat  they  seem  innocent  and  obliging, 
brown-skinned,  scrubby  bodies,  a  good  many  of  them  of  Polack  or 
Slavic  breed.  More  power  to  their  elbow !  You  never  saw  such 
eliurchee,  Bath-houses,  Ac,  old  as  the  hills,  and  of  huge  propor- 
tions. An  island  in  the  Oder  here  is  completely  covered  with 
cathedrals  and  appendages.  Brown  women  with  oook  noses, 
snubby  in  chaittcter,  have  all  got  stmw  hats,  umbrellas,  crinolines, 
&c.,  as  fashion  orders,  and  are  no  doubt  charming  to  the  brown 
man.  Keuberg  is  a  perfect  Issachar  for  taking  labour  on  him  ; 
needs  to  be  led  with  a  sirengish  oaib<  Scratchy  Foxtoa  and  he 
are  much  more  tolerable  together.  Qfease  plm  vinegar,  that  is 
the  rule. 

Praf  :  September  14,  1859. 

From  Breslau,  where  I  wrote  last,  our  adventures  have  been 
Iniscellaneous,  our  course  painful  but  successful.  At  Landshut, 
edge  of  the  Riesen  Oebirge,  where  we  arrived  near  eleven  the  first 
night,  in  a  crazy  vehicle  of  one  horse,  you  never  saw  such  a  scene 
of  squalid  desolation.  '  I  had  pleased  myself  with  the  thoughts  of 
a  cup  of  hot  milk,  such  as  is  generally  procurable  in  German  inns. 
Umscnist !  no  milk  m  the  house  I  no  nothing !  only  a  ruhiges 
Zimmer  not  opened  fofr  weeks  past,  by  the  smell  of  it.  I  mostly 
Inissed  sleep.  Our  drive  next  day  through  the  Riesen  Oebirge  into 
Bohemian  territory  was  as  beautiful  as  any  I  ever  had.  It  ended 
in  confusion,  getting  into  railways  full  of  dirty,  smoking,  Sunday 
gents,  fully  as  ugly  on  the  Elbe  there  as  on  the  Thames  nearer  you. 
We  had  passed  the  sources  of  the  Elbe  early  in  the  day ;  then 
crossed  it  at  night.  We  have  not  far  quitted  it  since,  nor  shall 
till  we  pass  Dresden.  ^Fhe  gents  tiiainight  led  us  to  a  place  called 
PardubUzy  terribly  familiar  to  me  from  those  dull  'Frederick* 
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books,  wbere  one  of  the  detestablest  nights  of  ftU  this  expedition 
was  provided  me.  Big,  noisy  inn,  fall  of  evil  smells ;  oontemptible 
little  wicked  village,  where  a  worse  than  jerry-shop  close  over  the 
way  raged  like  Bedlam  or  Erebns,  to  cheer  one,  in  a  bed,  ie., 
trongb,  eighteen  inches  too  short,  and  a  mattress  forced  into  it 
which  cocked  np  at  both  ends  as  if  you  had  been  in  the  trough  of 
a  saddle.  Ach  Himmel !  We  left  it  at  4  a.m.  to  do  the  hardest 
day's  work  of  any.  Chotnsitz,  Kolin — such  a  day,  in  a  wicked 
vehicle  with  a  spavined  horse,  amid  douds  of  dust,  under  a  blazing 
sun.  I  was  half-mad  on  getting  hither  at  8.80  p.m.,  again  by  the 
railway  carriage,  among  incidental  groups  of  the  nastiest  kind  of 
gents. 

The  Bohemians  are  a  different  people  from  the  C^ermans  proper. 
YesterdAy  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  could  understand  a  word 
of  German.  .  They  are  liars,  thieves,  slatterns,  a  kind  of  miserabk 
subter-Irish  people — Irish  with  the  addition  of  ill-nature  and  a 
disposition  decidedly  disobliging.  We  called  yesterday  at  an  inn 
on  the  battlefied  of  Kolin,  where  Frederick  had  gone  aloft  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  ground.  '  The  Golden  Sun '  is  still  its  title ;  but 
it  has  sunk  to  be  the  dirtiest  house  probably  in  Europe,  and  with 
the  nastiest-looking,  ill-thriving  spectre  of  a  landlady,  who  had 
not  even  a  glass  of  beer,  if  Foxton  could  have  summoned  oounge 
to  drink  it  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

This  is  a  grand  picturesque  town,  this  Frag.  To-day  we  had 
our  own  difficulties  in  getting  masters  of  the  Ziscaberg,  Sterbe- 
hohe,  and  other  localities  of  the  bckttle  which  young  ladies  play  on 
the  piano*-but  on  the  whole  it  was  light  compared  with  the  throsB 
of  yesterday.  Here  is  an  authentic  wild  pink  plucked  from  the 
battlefield.  Give  it  to  some  young  lady  who  practises  the  '  Battle 
of  Prague '  on  her  piano  to  your  satisfaction. 

There  are  now  but  three  battlefields  po  do,  one  double,  day  after 
to-morrow  by  a  return  ticket  to  be  had  in  Dresden,  the  two  next— 
•  Torgau,  Bossbach — in  two  days  following.  Poor  Neuberg  has 
fairly  broken  down  by  excess  of  yesterday's  labour,  and  various 
misery.  He  gave  up  the  Hradsclu9  {Radsheen  they  pronounce  it) 
to  Foxton  and  me,  though  one  of  the  chief  curiosities  of  Prag,  and 
has  gone  to  bed^a  noisy  bed — with  little  nursing,  poor  man ;  but 
hopes  to  be  roadworthy  to-morrow  again.  He  is  the  mainstay  of 
every  enterprise->I  could  not  do  without  him — and  Foxton  is  good 
for  absolutely  nothing,  except  to  neutralize  him^  which  he  pretty 
much  doee. 
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DrMden :  Beptomber  IS^  1858^ 
I  have  got  your  second  letter  kere — a  delightful  little  letter, 
which  I  read  sitting  on  the  Elbe  bridge  in  the  stinahine  after  I 
had  got  my  face  washed,  with  such  a  straggle,  and  conld  get  leave 
to  feel  like  Jonah  after  being  vomited  from  the  whale's  belly.  Oar 
journey  from  Prag  has  excelled,  in  confusion,  all  I  ever  witnessed 
in  the  world ;  the  beautif ollest  country  ever  seen  too,  and  the 
beautifulleet  weather — ^bnt,  Ach  GaU  !  ^owe^&ry  we  are  now  near 
the  end  of  it.  .  .  •  I  am  not  hurt ;  I  really  do  not  think  my- 
self much  hurt — but,  oh  what  a  need  of  sleep,  of  silence,  of  a  right 
good  washing  with  soap  and  water  all  over  I 

On  September  22  lie  was  safe  at  home  again  at  Chelsea 
— having  finislied  his  work  in  exactly  a  month.  Nero 
was  there  to  ^  express  a  decent  joy '  at  seeing  him  again — 
]Nero,  but  not  liis  mistress.  She  was  away  in  Scotland 
with  lier  friends,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell.  He  had  charged 
her  not  to  return  on  liis  account  as  long  as  she  was  getting 
good  from  the  change  of  air  and  scene.  On  the  twenty- 
third  he  sent  her  the  histoiy  of  the  rest  of  his  adventures. 

Our  journey  after  Dresden  continued,  with  the  usual  velocity  and 
tribulation,  over  Hochkirch — beautiful  outlook  from  the  steeple 
there,  and  beautiful  epitaph  on  Marshal  Keith,  one  of  the  seven 
hundred  that  perished  on  that  spot,  the  church'doors  still  holed 
with  the  musketry  there— over  Leipzig,  where  Poxton  rejoined  us 
after  our  thrice-toilsome  day  at  Torgau ;  then  from  Weissenfeld 
over  Bossbach,  the  last  in  our  series,  thank  Heaven  I  We  then  got 
into  the  Weimar  train,  found  little  M — '—,  and,  what  was  better,  a 
fine,  quiet  bed-room,  looking  out  upon  decent  garden-ground  in 
the  inn  already  known  to  me,  where  I  procured  a  human  sleep,  < 
and  also  a  tub  with  water  enough  next  morning — and,  in  short, 
was  greatly  refreshed ;  the  rather  as  I  absolutely  refused  to  go 
about  except  in  the  narrowest  limits  next  day,  and  preferred  lying 
on  my  bed,  asleep  or  not,  to  all  the  '  sights '  in  nature.  At  tiiree 
p.m.  we  had  to  go  again.  The  Grand  Duchess  sent  a  telegram — 
being  telegraphed  to — ^most  gracious,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  I 
did  wish  to  see  the  high  lady — ^very  clever  and  distinguished, 
everybody  says — ^but  it  involved  waiting  twenty-four  hours  in  an 
uncertain  hostelry  at  Eisenach,  and  then  getting  off  at  two  a.m., 
therefore  resolutely,  '  No,  Illnstrious  Madame.'     Next  day  from 
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Ghmtevsluinseii,  near  Ottsel,  to  Aix-lik-Ghapelle,  was  amon^  the 
hardest  m  my  experience  of  physioal  misery— begina  at  four  a.iii., 
no  sleep  behind  it,  nor  any  food  before  it,  and  lasts  inoesaaatiy 
till  seven  p.m. ;  oftenest  in  slow  tndns  through  broiling  son,  sand 
clouds,  and  manufacturing  smoke.  My  living  was  a  oup  of  most 
lukewaitn  coffee,  swallowed  like  physic,  which  it  much  resembled, 
as  all  Oerman  coffee  does,  and  poor  eating  to  it ;  not  even  a  crumb 
of  bread  and  butter ;  raw  ham  and  bread,  to  be  washed  down  too 
in  one  minute  of  time.  On  this,  with  a  glass  of  soda  water  and 
cognac  and  farthing  loaf  of  tough  bread  picked  up  somewhere, 
human  nature  had  to  subsist  to  Aix,  arrive  there  about  seven.  .  .  . 
About  half-past  eight  try  to  eat  if  you  could  something  tepid  and 
questionable.  Happily  the  bed  was  once  more  human — I  was 
thoroughly  done  up. 

Next  moiTiing  stand  upon  the  Ud  of  Charlemagne — abominable 
monks  roaring  out  their  idolatrous  grand  music  within  sight. 
Then  embark  again —arrived  at  Ostend  six  to  sev^i  p.m.,  get  on 
board  a  boat  to  Dover  (mail  steamer),  six  hours — nothing  to  be 
Lad  as  living,  Neuberg  and  others  very  sick.  In  Dover  one  a.m  , 
tumult  of  custom-houses,  of  over-ci-owded  inns ;  in  despair  try  t^a 
and  retire  to  one*s  garret,  with  nothing  to  depend  on  but  lucdferrs 
and  tobacco  through  the  ni^t.  It  was  not  so  bad  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Next  day  a  fine  train  up  to  town,  Foxton  branch- 
ing off  at  Bedhill,  and  taking  leave  almost  with  tears.  By  tho 
river  steamer  I  reach  home  half-past  four,  or  rather  later.  To- 
day, after  a  good  sleep,  good  coffee,  &c.,  I  have  as  bad  a  headache 
as  need  be  desired,  and  trace  the  Strr^pazen  of  this  journey  in  & 
lively  maimer.  I  feel  in  me,  down  in  the  breast  chiefly,  the  stock 
of  cold  I  have  had  secretly  these  three  weeks,  but  otherwise  ail , 
nothing. 

Such  was  Carlyle's  second  tour  in  Germany,  as  sketched 
in  these  letters  by  himself.  One  misses  something  of  the 
liveliness  of  the  experiences  of  the  first,  wlien  everything 
was  new,  and  was  seized  upon  by  iiis  insatiable  curiosity. 
It  was  a  jonrney  of  business,  and  was  executed  with  a 
vigour  and  rapidity  remarkable  in  so  old  &  man.  There 
were  fewer  complaiuts  about  sleep — fewer  complaints  of 
any  kind.  How  well  his  surveying  work  was  done,  the 
history  of  Frederick's  campaigns,  when  he  came  to  writo 
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theni,  were  ample  evidence.  He  speaks  lightly  of  having 
seen  Kolin,  Torgaii,  &c.,  &c.  !No  one  would  guess  from 
reading  these  short  notices  that  he  had  mastered  the  de- 
tails of  every  field  which  he  visited  ;  not  a  turn  of  the 
ground,  not  a  brook,  not  a  wood,  or  spot  where  wood  had 
been,  had  escaped  him.  Each  picture  was  complete  in 
itself,  nnconfused  with  any  other ;  and,  besides  the  pict- 
ure, there  was  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  extent  of 
cultivation — every  particle  of  information  which  would 
help  to  elucidate  tlie  story. 

There  are  no  mistakes.  Military  students  in  Germany 
are  set  to  learn  Frederick's  battles  in  Carlyle's  account  of 
them — altogether  an  extraordinary  feat  on  Carlyle's  part, 
to  have  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  Ilis  friends 
had  helped  him  no  doubt ;  but  the  eye  that  saw  and  the 
mind  that  comprehended  were  his  own. 

Very  soon  after  his  return  the  already  finished  volumes 
of  *  Frederick '  were  given  to  the  world.  No  work,  of  his 
had  as  yet  obtained  so  instant  and  wide  a  welcome.  The 
literary  success  was  immediate  and  exceptionally  great. 
2,000  copies  had  been  printed — ^they  were  sold  at  the  first 
issue.  A  second  2,000  were  disposed  of  almost  as  rapidly, 
and  by  December  there  was  a  demand  for  more.  He  had 
himself  been  singularly  indifferent  on  this  part  of  the 
business.  In  his  summer  correspondence  there  is  not  a 
single  word  of  expectation  or  anxiety.  As  little  was  there 
sign  of  exultation  when  the  world's  verdict  was  pronounced. 
The  child  that  is  born  with  greatest  difficulty  is  generally 
a  favourite,  but  it  was  not  so  in  this  instance.  In  his 
journal  he  speaks  of  the  book  as  *  by  far  the  most  heart- 
rending enterprise  he  had  ever  had '  as  '  worth  nothing,' 
though  '  faithfully  done  on  his  pai-t.'  In  Scotland  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  been  '  perfectly  dormant,'  *  in  a 
sluggish,  sad  way,  till  the  end  of  August.'  In  Gennany 
he  had  seen  the  battlefields — ^  a  quite  frightful  month  of 
Vol.  IV.— 18 
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physical  discomfort,'  with  no  result  that  he  could  be  sure 
of,  '  except  a  great  mischief  to  health/  He  had  returned, 
he  said,  '  utterly  broken  and  degraded.'  This  state  of 
feeling,  exaggerated  as  it  was,  survived  the  appearance  of 
the  two  volumes.  He  had  complained  little  while  the 
jonrney  was  in  progress — when  he  was  at  home  again 
there  was  little  else  but  sadness  and  dispiritment. 

JoumaL 

December  28/Z^  1858. — Book  was  published  soon  after  my  re- 
turn  ;  has  been  considerably  more  read  than  usual  with  books  of 
mine ;  much  babbled  of  in  newspapers.  No  better  to  me  than  the 
barking  of  dogs.  Verachiung,  ja  Nichi  achiung  my  sad  feeling 
about  it.  Officious  people  three  or  four  times  put '  reviews '  into 
my  hands,  and  in  an  idle  hour  I  glanced  partly  into  these  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  better  not,  so  sordidly  ignorant  and  impertinent 
i  were  they,  though  generally  laudatoiy.  Ach  Goti,  cUlein,  cUlein  av/ 
dieser  Erde!  However,  the  fifth  thousand  is  printed,  paid  for  I 
think— -some  2,800/.  in  all — and  will  be  sold  by-and-by  with  a 
money  profit,  and  perhaps  others  not  useless  to  me.  One  has  to 
believe  that  there  are  rational  beings  in  England  who  read  one's 
poor  books  and  are  silent  about  them.  Edition  of  works  *  is  done 
too.  Tiarkin,  a  providential  blessing  to  me  in  that  and  in  the 
'Frederick.*  I  am  fairly  richer  at  this  time  than  I  ever  was,  in 
the  money  sense — rich  enough  for  all  practical  purposes — otherwise 
no  luck  for  me  till  I  have  done  the  final  two  volumes.  Began 
that  many  weeks  ago,  but  cannot  get  rightly  into  it  yet,  struggle 
as  I  may.  Health  unfavourable,  horse  exercise  defective,  villan- 
ous  ostlers  found  to  be  starving  my  horse.  Much  is  '  defective,* 
much  is  against  me ;  especially  my  own  fidelity  of  perseverance  in 
endeavor.  Ah  me,  would  I  were  through  it  I  I  feel  then  as  if 
nleep  would  fall  upon  me,  perhaps  the  last  and  perfect  sleep.  I 
haggle  and  struggle  here  all  day,  ride  then  in  the  twilight  like  a 
liaunted  ghost ;  speak  to  nobody  ;  have  nobody  whom  it  gladdens 
luc  to  speak  to.     Truce  to  complaining. 

A  few  words  follow  which  I  will  quote  also,  as  they  tell 
of  something  which  proved  of  immeasurable  consequeuoe, 
both  to  Carlyle  and  to  his  wife. 

1  CkiUected  editaon  of  Garlyle*s  works. 
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Lord  Afihborton  has  wedded  again— a  Miss  Stnarfc  Mackenzie — 
and  they  are  off  to  Egypt  about  a  fortnight  ago.  *  The  changes  of 
this  age,'  as  minsti'el  Bums  has  it,  '  which  fleeting  Time  pro- 
CTireth  I '    Ah  me  1  ah  me  I 

Carlyle  sighed ;  but  the  second  Lady  Ashburton  became  I 
the  guardian  genius  of  the  Cheyne  Row  household ;  to  \ 
Mrs.  Carlyle  the  tenderest  of  sisters,  to  Carlyle,  especially 
after  his  own  bereavement,  sister,  daughter,  mother,  all 
that  can  be  conveyed  in  the  names  of  the  warmest  human 
ties.  .  .  But  the  acquaintance  had  yet  to  begin.  Miss 
Stuart  Mackenzie  had  hitherto  been  seen  by  neither  of 
them. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A.D.  1859-62.    -ET.  64-67. 

Effects  of  a  Liteniiy  Life  upon  the  Character — EveningB  in  Cheyne 
Bow— Summers  in  Fife — ^Visit  to  Sir  Oeorge  Sinclair,  Thurso 
Castle— Mrs.  Carlyle's  Health— Death  of  Arthur  Clongh — ^In- 
timacy with  Mr.  Buskin— Party  at  the  Grange — ^Descriptioii 
of  John  Keble — '  Unto  this  Last' 

No  one  who  has  read  the  letters  of  Carlyle  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  tenderness  of  his 
heart,  or  of  his  real  gratitude  to  those  relations  and  friends 
who  were  exerting  themselves  to  be  of  use  to  him.  As 
little  can  anyone  have  failed  to  notice  the  waywardness  of 
his  humour,  the  gusts  of  ^  unjust  impatience '  and  *  sulky 
despair'  with  which  he  received  sometimes  their  best  en- 
deavours to  serve  him,  or,  again,  the  remorse  .witli  which 
he  afterwards  reflected  on  his  unreasonable  outbursts^ 
*  The  nature  of  the  beast '  was  the  main  explanation.  His 
temperament  was  so  constituted.  It  could  not  be  altered, 
and  had  to  be  put  up  with,  like  changes  of  weather.  But 
nature  and  circumstances  worked  together ;  and  Lord  Jef- 
frey had  judged  rightly  when  he  said  that  literature  was 
not  the  employment  best  suited  to  a  person  of  Carlyle's 
disposition.  In  active  life  a  man  works  at  the  side  of 
others.  He  has  to  consider  them  as  well  as  himself.  He 
has  to  check  his  impatience,  he  has  to  listen  to  objections 
even  when  he  knows  that  he  is  right.  He  must  be  content 
to  give  and  take,  to  be  indifferent  to  trifles,  to  know  and 
feel  at  all  times  that  he  is  but  one  among  many^  who  have 
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all  their  hnraonrs.  Every  day,  every  hour  teaches  him 
the  necessity  of  self-restraint.  The  man  of  letters  has  no 
such  wholesome  check  upon  himself.  He  lives  alone, 
thinks  alone,  works  alone.  He  must  listen  to  his  own 
mind  ;  for  no  other  mind  can  help  him.  He  requires  cor- 
rection as  others  do ;  but  he  must  be  his  own  school- 
master. His  peculiarities  are  part  of  his  originality,  and 
may  not  be  eradicated.  The  friends  among  whom  he 
lives  are  not  the  partners  of  his  employment ;  they  share 
in  it,  if  they  share  at  all,  only  as  instruments  or  depend- 
ants. Thus  he  is  an  autocrat  in  his  own  circle,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  temptations  which  beset  autocracy.  He  is 
subject  to  no  will,  no  law,  no  authority  outside  himself ; 
and  the  finest  natures  sufiPer  something  from  such  un- 
bounded independence.  .  •  .  Carlyle  had  been  made  by 
nature  sufficiently  despotic,  and  needed  no  impulse  in  that 
direction  f  rdm  the  character  of  his  occupations, — while  his 
very  virtues  helped  to  blind  him  when  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  could  have  been  more  on  his  guard.  He  knew 
that  his  general  aim  in  life  was  pure  and  unselfish,  and 
that  in  the  use  of  his  time  and  talents  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  sternest  examination  of  his  stewardship. 
His  conscience  was  clear.  His  life  from  his  earliest  years 
had  been  pure  and  simple,  without  taint  of  selfish  ambi- 
tion. He  had  stood  upright  always  in  many  trials.  He^ 
had  become  at  last  an  undisputed  intellectual  sovereign 
over  a  large  section  of  his  contemporaries,  who  looked! 
to  him  as  disciples  to  a  master  whose  word  was  a  law  to 
their  belief.  And  thus  habit,  temperament,  success  itself 
liad  combined  to  deprive  him  of  the  salutary  admonitions 
with  which  the  wisest  and  best  of  mortals  cannot  entirely 
dispense.  From  first  to  last  he  was  surrounded  by  people 
who  allowed  him  his  own  way,  because  they  felt  his  supe- 
riority— who  found  it  a  privilege  to  minister  to  him  as  they 
became  more  and  more  conscious  of  his  greatness — who. 
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when  their  eyes  were  open  to  his  defects,  were  content  to 
pnt  up  with  them,  as  the  mere  aocidents  of  a  nervously 
sensitive  organization. 

This  was  enough  for  friends  who  could  be  amused  by 
peculiarities  from  which  they  did  not  personally  suffer. 
But  for  those  who  actually  lived  with  him — ^for  his  wife 
especially,  on  whom  the  lire-sparks  fell  first  and  always, 
and  who  could  not  escape  from  them — the  trial  was  hard. 
The  central  grievance  was  gone,  but  was  not  entirely  for- 
gotten. Ilis  letters  had  failed  to  assure  her  of  his  affecT 
tion,  for  she  thought  at  times  that  they  must  be  written 
for  his  biographer.  She  could  not  doubt  his  sincerity 
when,  now  after  his  circumstances  became  more  easy,  he 
gave  her  free  command  of  money  ;  when,  as  she  oonld  no 
longer  walk,  he  insisted  that  she  should  have  a  brougham 
twice  a  week  to  drive  in,  and  afterwards  gave  her  a  car- 
riage of  her  own.  But  affection  did  not  prevent  outbursts 
of  bilious  humour,  under  which,  for  a  whole  fortnight,  she 
felt  as  if  she  was  *  keeper  in  a  mad-house.'  When  he  was 
at  a  distance  from  her  he  was  passionately  anxious  about 
her  health.  When  he  was  at  home,  his  own  discomforts, 
real  or  imaginary,  left  no  room  for  thought  of  others. 
I  '  If  Carlyle  wakes  once  in  a  night,'  she  said  to  me,  '  he 
'  will  complain  of  it  for  a  week.  I  wake  thirty  times  every 
night,  but  that  is  nothiqg.'  Notwithstanding  all  his  res- 
olutions, notwithstanding  the  fall  of  '  the  scales  from  his 
eves '  and  the  intended  amendment  for  the  future,  thing:s 
relapsed  in  Cheyne  Bow  after  Carlyle  returned  from  Ger- 
many, and  settled  again  to  his  work,  much  into  their  old 
condition.  Generally  the  life  was  smooth  and  uneventful, 
but  the  atmosphere  was  always  dubious,  and  a  disturbed 
sleep  or  an  indigestion  would  bring  on  a  thunder-storm, 
Mrs.  Carlyle  grew  continually  more  feeble,  continual  ner- 
vous anxiety  allowing  her  no  chance  to  rally ;  but  her 
indomitable  spirit  held  her  up  ;  she  went  out  little  in  the 
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evenings,  bnt  she  ]iad  her  own  small  tea  parties,  and  the 
talk  was  as  brilliant  as  ever.  Carlyle  worked  all  day, 
rode  late  in  the  afternoon,  came  home,  slept  a  little,  then 
dined  and  went  out  afterwards  to  walk  in  the  dark.  If  any 
of  us  were  to  spend  the  evening  there,  we  generally  found 
her  alone  ;  then  he  would  come  in,  take  possession  of  the 
conversation  and  deliver  himself  in  a  stream  of  splendid 
monologue,  wise,  tender,  scornful,  humorous,  as  the  in- 
clination took  him — but  never  bitter,  never  malignant, 
always  genial,  the  fiercest  denunciations  ending  in  a  burst 
of  laughter  at  his  own  exaggerations.  Though  I  knew 
things  were  not  altogether  well,  and  her  drawn,  suffering 
face  haunted  me  afterwards  like  a  sort  of  ghost,  I  felt  for 
myself  that  in  him  there  could  be  nothing  really  wrong, 
and  that  he  was  as  good  as  he  was  great. 

So  passed  tlie  next  two  or  tliree  years ;  he  toiling  on  un- 
weariedly,  dining  nowhere,  and  refusing  to  be  disturbed — 
contenting  himself  with  now  and  then  sending  his  brother 
word  of  his  general  state. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  March  14, 1859. 
We  go  along  here  in  the  common  way,  or  a  little  below  it,  nei- 
ther of  us  specially  definable  as  ill,  bnt  suffering  (possibly  from 
the  muddy  torpid  weather),  under  nnnsnal  feebleness,  and  wishing 
we  were  a  little  stronger.  Jane  keeps  af o«t ;  takes  her  due  drives, 
tries  walking  when  the  weather  permits,  and  is  surely  a  good  deal 
better  than  she  has  been  wont  to  be  in  the  last  two  years.  Bnt 
her  weakness  is  very  great ;  her  power  of  eating  runs  very  low, 
poor  soul.  To  day  she  seems  to  be  trying  total  abstinence,  or 
something  near  it,  by  way  of  remedy  to  a  constant  nausea  she  com- 
plains of.  *  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  for  a  living,  boy  I '  As 
to  me,  the  worst  is  a  fatal  inability  to  get  forward  with  my  work  in 
this  state  of  nerves  and  stomach.  I  am  dark,  inert,  and  stupid  to 
a  painful  degree,  when  progress  depends  almost  altogether  on 
vivacity  of  nerves.  The  remedy  is  .  .  .  there  is  no  remedy 
but  boring  along  mole-like  or  mule-like,  and  refusing  to  lie  down 
altogether. 
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In  June  after  ^  months  of  nseleseness  and  wretchedness,' 
lie  was  '  tumbled '  into  what  he  called  '  active  chaoe,^  i.e. 
he  took  a  house  for  the  summer  at  Humble,  near  Aber- 
dour  in  Fife.  The  change  was  not  very  successful.  He 
had  his  horse  with  him,  and  ^  rode  fiercely  about,  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  the  past.'  Mi's.  Garlyle  followed  hin^ 
down.  John  Cai'lyle  was  charged  to  meet  her  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  see  her  safe  for  the  rest  of  her  journey.  '  B«3 
good  and  soft  with  her,'  he  said, '  you  have  no  notion  wha« 
ill  any  flurry  or  fuss  does  her,  and  I  know  always  Low 
kind  your  thoughts  are,  and  also  hers,  in  spite  of  any  flaw^ 
that  may  arise.'  Was  it  tliat  he  could  not  ^  reck  his  own 
I'ede ! '  or  was  Mrs.  Carlyle  herself  exaggerating,  when  ehe 
described  the  next  fortnight  with  him  at  Humble,  as  like 
being  in  a  ^  madhouse '  ?  They  went  afterwards  to  thw 
cousins  at  Auchtertool,  and  from  Auchtertool  she  wit>te 
the  sad  letter  to  a  young  friend  in  London  who  had  asked 
to  be  congratulated  on  her  marriage.*  They  remained  m 
Scotland  till  the  end  of  September.  At  Chelsea  again,  on 
the  3rd  of  October,  he  wrote  a  few  words  in  his  journal, 
the  last  entered  there  for  several  years. 

'  Betumed  Saturday  night  from  a  long  miscellaneous  sojourn  in 
Scotland  which  has  lasted  very  idly  and  not  too  comfortably  ainoe 
the  last  days  of  June.  Bathing,  solitaiy  riding,  walking,  one  or 
two  fits  of  catarrhal  illness  of  a  kind  I  did  not  like;  this  and 
much  solitary  musing,  reminiscence,  and  anticipation  of  a  painful 
kind  filled  that  fallow  period.  Perha])s  both  of  us  are  a  little 
better ;  one  cannot  hope  much.  A  terrible  task  now  ahead  again. 
Steady  I  steady  I  To  it  then!  Isabella,  my  good  sister-in-law  at 
Scotsbrig,  was  gone.  Poor  brother  Jamie !  We  looked  at  the 
place  of  graves  Tuesday  last  There  at  least  is  peace ;  there  ia 
rest.    Foolish  tears  almost  surprised  me.' 

Tliere  was  a  short  visit  to  the  Grange  in  January  (1800), 
another  in  April  to  Lord  Sandwich  at  Hinchinbrook — 
from  which  he  was  frightened  away  prematurely  by  th© 

1  Letters  and  JfemariaUf  voL  ii.  p.  141. 
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arrival  of  Hepworth  Dixon.  He  had  evidently  been 
tronblesome  at  home,  for  from  Hinchinbrook  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  begging  her  *  to  be  patient  with  him.'  *  He 
was  the  unhappy  animal,  but  did  not  moan  ill.'  With 
these  exceptions,  and  a  week  at  Brighton  in  July,  he 
stayed  fixed  at  his  desk,  and  in  August,  leaving  his  wife 
in  London,  where  nervousness  had  reduced  her  to  the 
brink  of  a  bilious  fever,  he  went  oflF,  taking  his  work  with 
him,  to  stay  at  Thm^so  Castle  with  Sir  George  Sinclair. 
There  he  remained  several  weeks  in  seclusion  as  complete 
as  he  could  wish.  His  letters  were  full  and  regular,  though 
they  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction. 

To  Jane  Weish  Carlyle. 

Off  Aberdeen  Harbour  :  August  3,  1860. 

Arrived  here  after  what  they  call  an  excellent  voyage,  which  in- 
deed has  had  good  weather  and  all  other  fine  qualities  except  that 
finest,  the  possibility  of  reasonable  sleeping.  I  have  seldom  seen 
such  an  overcrowded  piggery  of  a  place  as  we  had  to  tiy  that  lat- 
ter operation  in. 

I  did  manage  a  little,  however,  each  night.  I  feel  wonderfully 
tolerable  after  all  is  done ;  the  sound  in  my  ears  either  gone  or 
else  lost  amid  other  innumerable  clankings,  snorings,  and  clang- 
ours. Thank  God  we  are  got  so  far  with  success.  Ck)nld  I  only 
hear  that  my  poor  Jeannie  is  a  little  come  round  again,  now  that 
the  noises  and  disturbances  from  my  side  of  the  house  are  done. 

Thurso  Castle :  August  6, 1860. 
Saturday — wet,  dreary,  gaunt,  and  strange — ^was  a  little  dis- 
piriting, in  spite  of  the  cordial  and  eager  welcome  of  all  these 
good  people.  But  that  night  I  had  a  capital  sleep.  Next  morn- 
ing I  contrived  to  shirk  church  (which  I  shall  always  do)  and 
walked  along  the  many-sounding  shore  with  a  book,  a  cape,  and 
a  little  tobacco,  some  mile  or  two  among  the  cliffs  and  ci'ags. 
Not  a  human  being  visible ;  only  the  grand  ever-murmuring  sea ; 
Pentland  Frith  clear  as  crystal,  with  Orkney  Hoy  Island,  a  fine 
precipitous  sea-girt  mountain,  to  our  left,  and  Dunnet  Sead  some 
six  or  seven  miles  ahead.  There  I  sate  and  sauntered  in  the  de- 
vouiesiy  quietest,  and  handsomeBt  mood  I  have  be^n  in  for  many 
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months.  Then  I  read,  bathed  carefully,  and  set  out  vigoxouBly 
walking  to  arriYe  warm  and  also  punctual.  In  short,  dear,  I  did. 
well  yesterday  and  have  had  again  a  tolerable  sleep.  Nay,  haTe 
got  my  affairs  settled,  so  to  speak ;  breakfast  an  hour  before  the 
family  (who  don't  get  into  their  worship,  &c.,  till  ten),  am  not  t-o 
show  face  at  all  till  three  p.m.  and  mean  actually  to  try  some 
work.    If  I  can  it  will  be  very  fine  for  me. 

The  little  butler  here  seems  one  of  the  cleverest,  willin^est 
creatures  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  is  zealously  anxious 
(as  hitherto  all  and  sundry  are)  to  oblige  the  monster  come  amon^ 
them. 

Thurso,  visible,  about  two  gunshots  off,  from  one  of  my  win- 
dows, is  a  poor  grey  town,  treeless,  with  one  or  two  steam-engines 
in  it,  and  a  dozen  or  two  of  fishing-boats.  Nor  is  Thurso  Castle 
much  of  a  mansion,  at  least  till  you  examine  it  attentively.  Bnt 
it  is  really  an  extensive,  well-furnished,  human  dwelling-place ; 
and  its  situation  with  its  northern  parapet,  looking  down  apon  the 
actual  waves  which  never  go  a  stone's  throw  off,  is  altogether  charm* 
ing ;  a  place  built  at  three  different  times,  from  1664  downwards 
(quite  modern  this  my  northern  side  of  it),  with  four  or  five  poor 
candle-extinguisher-like  towers  in  different  parts,  veiy  bare,  but 
trim,  with  walks  and  sheltering  offices  and  walls.  No  saddle 
horse ;  not  even  a  saddle  shelty ;  but  there  is  a  carriage  and 
pair  for  the  womankind,  with  whom  I  have  not  yet  gone,  though  I 
mean  to. 

August  14. 
My  dear  little  Goody, — I  could  have  been  somewhat  fretted 
yesterday  morning.  First  at  your  long  delay  in  writing,  and  yonr 
perverse  notion  of  my  neglect  in  that  particular,  also  of  your  scom- 
I  f ul  condemnation  of  my  descriptive  performance  (which  I  can  as- 
sure you  was  not  done  for  the  sake  of  future  biographers,  nor 
done  at  all  except  with  considerable  pain  and  inconvenience  and 
at  the  very  first  moment  x)ossible  in  my  gloom  and  sickliness,  if 
you  had  known  of  it).  But  all  feelings  were  swallowed  up  in  one 
— grief  and  alarm  at  the  sleepless,  excited,  and  altogether  painful 
state  my  poor  little  Jeannie  had  evidently  got  into.  A  long  letter 
was  to  have  been  written  yesterday  afternoon  after  work  and  bath- 
ing and  dinner  were  well  over.  But,  alas  I  at  dinner  (which  had 
been  unexpectedly  crowded  forward  to  two  p.m.  instead  of  three, 
and  had  sent  me  into  the  sea  and  back  again  at  full  gallop,  not  to 
miss  the  essential  daily  bath)— at  dinner,  which  I  found  them  de- 
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nominating  luncheon,  I  was  informed  that  three  miles  off,  at  some 

Highland  laird's  named  Major ,  there  stood  an  engagement 

for  me  of  a  strict  nature,  and  that  there  I  was  to  dine.  Nimmer 
und  Nimmei'mehr,  The  major  had  not  even  asked  me.  I  want  no 
acquaintance  with  any  laird  or  major.  I  positively  cannot  go.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  insisted  and  reiterated  in  this  key.  Poor  Sir 
George  offered  to  dine  now  and  go  walking  with  me  on  the  sands 
while  the  major's  dinner  went  on. 

In  short  I  found  I  should  give  offence  and  seem  a  very  surly, 
unthankful  feUow  by  persisting,  so  I  was  obliged  to  go.  The 
laird,  an  old  Peninsula  soldier,  was  not  a  bad  fellow ;  quite  the 
reverse  indeed ;  had  a  wife  and  wife's  sister  and  a  son  just  from 
India  <and  the  Crimea ;  finally  a  very  pretty  Highland  place,  and  a 
smart  douce  little  daughter  who  made  the  Caithness  dialect  beau- 
tiful. Of  myself  I  will  say  only  that  I  have  cunningly  adjusted 
my  hours ;  am  called  at  eight,  bathe  as  at  home,  run  out  from 
heat :  breakfast  privately,  and  by  this  means  shirk  '  prayers ' — 
am  at  work  by  ten,  bathe  at  two,  and  do  not  show  face  till  three. 
After  which  comes  walking,  comes  probably  driving.  Country 
equal  to  Craigenputtock  for  picturesque  effects,  p/ti8  the  sea,  which 
is  always  one's  friend.  I  have  got  some  work  done  every  day ; 
have  slept  every  night,  never  quite  ill,  once  or  twice  splendidly. 

Carlyle  abhorred  the  *  picturesque '  when  sought  after 
of  set  purpose.     He  was  exquisitely  sensitive  of  natural  ^ 
beauty,  when  he  came  across  it  naturally  and  surrounded 
by  its  own  associations.     Here  is  a  finished  picture  which 
he  sent  to  his  brother. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Thuno :  August  24,  1860. 
I  sit  boring  over  my  work,  not  idle  quite,  but  with  little  visible 
result,  and  that  has  considerably  weakened  the  strength  of  my  x^o- 
sition  here.  I  dimly  intended  to  hold  on  for  *  about  a  month  ; ' 
and  this  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  limit.  Sir  G.  has  always  pro- 
fessed to  be  clear  for  two  months  as  the  minimum,  but  will  per- 
haps be  at  bottom  not  so  averse  to  the  shorter  term,  there  being 
such  a  cackle  of  grandchildren  here,  with  governesses  &c.,  whom 
he  sees  to  be  a  mere  bore  to  me,  though  to  him  such  a  joy.  Yes- 
terday we  went  to  John  o'  Groats  actually.  It  is  about  twenty 
miles  from  us  to  the  little  seaside  inn. ,  There  you  dismount,  walk 
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to  Groats,  i,e,  to  the  mythic  site  of  Qroats — a  short  mile — ^thenoe 
two  rather  long  ones  to  the  top  of  Duncansby  Head. 

It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  shores  I  ever  saw :  trim  grass  or  fine 
com,  even  to  the  very  brow  of  the  sea.  Sand  (where  there  is  sand) 
as  white  as  meal,  and  between  sand  and  farm-field  a  glacis  or  steep 
slope,  which  is  also  covered  with  grass,  in  some  places  thick  with 
meadow-sweet,  '  Queen  of  the  Meadows,'  and  quite  odoriferoiiB  as 
well  as  trim.  The  island  of  Stroma  fianks  it,  across  a  sonnd  of 
perhaps  two  miles  broad.  Three  ships  were  passing  westward  in 
our  time.  The  old  wreck  of  a  fourth  was  still  traceable  in  frag- 
ments, sticking  in  the  sand,  or  leant  on  harrows  higher  up  by  way 
of  fence.  The  site  of  Groats  has  a  bam  short  way  behind  it,  and 
a  cottage  short  way  to  its  left  looking  seaward.  The  waves  are 
about  a  pistol  shot  off  at  high  water.  It  stands — i,e.  a  house 
would  stand — ^very  beautifully,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  kind  of  scoop 
rising  slowly  behind  into  highish  country,  ditto  to  west,  though 
not  into  great  heights  at  all,  and  the  big  Duncansby  quite  grandly 
screening  it  both  from  E.  and  N.E.;  and  all  was  so  admirably 
still  and  solitaiy :  extensive  Cheviot  sheep  nibbling  all  about,  and 
no  other  living  thing,  like  a  dream.  The  Orkneys,  Bonald  Shay, 
Skerries,  &c.,  lay  dim,  dreamlike,  with  a  beauty  as  of  sorrow  in 
the  dim  grey  day.  Groats'  site  appeared  to  me  terribly  like  some 
extinct  farmer's  lime-kiln.  Bain  broke  out  on  coming  home,  and 
I  lost  a  good  portion  of  my  sleep  last  night  by  the  adventure. 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say  of  Groats  or  myself. 

Amid  these  scenes,  and  heartily  conscious  of  his  host^s 
kind  consideration  for  him,  he  stayed  out  his  holiday.  He 
)iad  wished  his  wife  to  have  a  taste  of  Scotch  air  too  be- 
fore the  winter,  and  had  arranged  that  she  should  go  to 
his  sister  at  the  Gill.  She  had  started,  and  was  staying  on 
the  way  with  her  friends  the  Stanleys  at  Alderley,  when 
her  husband  discovered  that  he  could  do  no  more  at 
Thurso,  and  must  get  home  again.  The  period  of  his  visit 
had  been  indefinite.  She  had  supposed  that  he  would  re- 
main longer  than  he  proposed  to  do.  The  delay  of  posts 
and  a  misconstruction  of  meanings  led  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  about  to  return  to  Chelsea  immediately, 
and  that  her  own  presence  there  would  be  indispensable ; 
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• 
and,  with  a  resentment,  which  she  did  not  care  to  conceal, 

at  his  imagined  want  of  consideration  for  her,  she  gave 
np  her  expedition  and  went  back.  It  was  a  mistake 
throughout,  for  he  had  intended  himself  to  take  Annan- 
dale  on  his  way  home  from  Thurso ;  but  he  had  not  been 
explicit  enough,  and  she  did  not  spare  him.  He  was  very 
miserable  and  very  humble.  He  promised  faithfully  that 
when  at  home  again  he  would  worry  her  no  more  till  she 
was  strong  enough  to  be  '  kept  onasy.' 

I  will  be  quiet  as  a  di'eam  (he  said).  Surely  I  ought  to  be  rather 
a  protection  to  jour  poor  sick  fancy  than  a  new  disturbance.  Be 
still ;  be  quiet.     I  swear  to  do  thee  no  mischief  at  all. 

Alas  !  he  might  swear ;  but  with  the  excellentest  inten- 
tions, he  was  an  awkward  companion  for  a  nervous,  suffer- 
ing woman.  He  had  meant  no  mischief.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  he  could  have  meant  it.  His  misfortune  was  that 
he  had  no  perception.  He  never  understood  that  a  deli- 
cate lady  was  not  like  his  own  robnster  kindred,  and  might 
be  shivered  into  fiddle-strings  while  they  would  only  have 
laughed. 

This  was  his  last  visit  to  Scotland  before  the  completion 
of  '  Frederick.'  A  few  words  to  Mr.  Erskine,  who  had 
written  to  inquire  about  his  wife,  give  a  moi'o  accurate  ac- 
count of  his  own  condition  than  it  gave  of  hers. 

To  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq, 

ChelBea :  October  12, 1860. 
I  got  home  nearly  three  weeks  ago.  Jane  was  not  weaker  than 
I  expected ;  her  house,  poor  soul,  all  set  in  order  on  an  improved 
footing  as  to  servants,  almost  pathetic  as  well  as  beautiful  to  me. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  she  has  grown  stronger  ever  since,  and 
is  now  once  more  in  her  usual  x>06ture.  I  have  got  my  smithy  fire 
kindled  again,  and  there  is  sound  of  the  hammer  once  more  audi- 
ble. I  have  sunk  silent,  humiliated,  endeavouring  to  be  quietly, 
wisely,  not  foolishly,  diligent  with  all  the  strength  left  to  me. 
'  Frederick '  is  not  the  most  pious  of  my  heroes  ;  but  the  world 
awakens  in  me  either  piety  or  else  despair.    Why  have  I  not  a 
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more  piouB  labour  to  end  with  ?  perhaps  Bot  to  be  able  to  ^SkSL 
Bnt  one  mnst  not  quarrel  with  one's  kind  of  labour.  To  do  it  ia 
the  thing  requisite.  Mj  horse  is  potent  for  tiding,  and  one  of  the 
lojallest  qnadrapeds.  That  perhaps  is  the  finest  item  in  the  horo- 
scope. 

The  ^  improved  footing '  as  to  servants  had  been  Car- 
lyle's  own  arrangement.  In  his  wife's  weakened  condition 
he  thought  it  no  longer  right  that  she  should  be  left  to 
struggle  on  with  a  single  maid-of-all-work.  He  had  in- 
sisted that  she  should  have  a  superior  class  of  woman  as 
cook  and  housek^per,  with  a  girl  to  assist.  He  himself 
was  fixed  to  his  garret  room  again,  rarely  stirring  oat  ex- 
,cept  to  ride,  and  dining  nowhei*e  save  now  and  then  with 
Forster,  to  meetonlj  Dickens,  who  loved  him  with  all  Lis 
heart. 

The  new  year  brought  the  Grange  again,  where  Mrs. 
Carlyle  was  now  as  glad  to  go  as  before  she  had  been  re- 
luctant 

Everybody  (he  wrote)  as  kind  as  possible,  especiallj  the  ladj. 
This  party  small  and  insignificant ;  nobody  bnt  ourselves  and 
Yenables,  an  honest  old  dish,  and  Kingsley,  a  new,  of  higher  pre- 
tensions, but  inferior  flavour. 

The  months  went  by.  On  March  27  a  bulletin  to  his 
brother  says : — '  I  have  no  news ;  nothing  but  the  old  si- 
lent struggle  continually  going  on ;  for  my  very  dreams^ 
when  I  have  any,  are  apt  to  be  filled  with  it.  A  daily  ride 
nearly  always  in  perfect  solitude,  a  daily  and  nightly  es- 
cort of  confused  babblements,  and  thoughts  not  cheerful 
to  speak  of,  yet  with  hope  more  legible  at  times  than  for- 
merly, and  on  the  whole  with  health  better  rather  tlian 
worse.' 

In  this  year  he  lost  a  friend  whom  he  valued  beyond 
any  one  of  the  younger  men  whom  he  had  learnt  to  know. 
Arthur  Clough  died  at  Florence,  leaving  behind  him,  of 
work  accomplished,  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  a  volume  of 
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poems  (which  by-and-by,  when  the  sincere  writing  of  this 
ambitious  age  of  ours  is  sifted  from  the  insincere,  may 
survive  as  an  evidence  of  what  he  might  have  been  had 
fulness  of  years  been  granted  to  him),  and,  besides  these,  a 
beautiful  memory-  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  known 
liim.  I  knew  what  Carlyle  felt  about  him,  and  I  tried  to 
induce  him  to  write  some  few  words  which  might  give 
that  menioiy  an  enduring  form. 

I  quite  agree  in  what  you  say  of  poor  Clough  (he  replied).  A 
man  more  vivid,  ingenious,  veracious,  mildly  radiant,  I  have  sel- 
dom met  with,  and  in  a  character  so  honest,  modest,  kindly.  I 
expected  veiy  considerable  things  of  him.  As  for  the  *  two  pages ' 
you  propose,  there  could,  had  my  hands  been  loose,  have  been  no 
valid  objection,  but,  as  it  is,  my  hands  are  tied. 

Every  available  moment  had  been  guaranteed  to  *  Fred- 
erick.'    Clough  was  gone;    but  another  friendship  had 
been  formed  which  was  even  ipore  precious  to  Carlylu. 
He  had  long  been  acquainted  with  Ruskin,  but  hitherto ! 
there  had  been  no  close  intimacy  between  them,  art  not  . 
being  a  subject  especially  interesting  to  him.    But  Euskin  '  . 
was  now  writing  his  '  Letters  on  Political  Economy '  in  the 
'  Comhill  Magazine.'      The  world's  scornful   anger  wit- 
nessed to  the  eflFect  of  his  strokes,  and  Carlyle  was  de-  ^ 
lighted.      Political  Economy  had  been  a  creed  while  it 
pretended  to  be  a  science.     Science  rests  on  reason  and 
experiment,  and  can  meet  an  opponent  with  calmness.     A 
creed  is  always  sensitive.     To  express  a  doubt  of  it  shakes 
its  authoritv,  and  is  therefore  treated  as  a  moral  offence. 
One  looks  back  with  amused  interest  on  that  indignant 
outcry  now,  when  the  pretentious  science  has  ceased  to 
answer  a  political  purpose  and  has  been  banished  by  its 
chief  professor  to  the  exterior  planets. 

But  Carlyle  had  hitherto  been  preaching  alone  in  the  ^ 
wilderness,  and  rejoiced  in  this  new  ally.     He  examined 
Ruskin  more  carefully.     He  saw,  as  who  tliat  looked 
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could  help  seeing,  that  here  was  a  true  '  man  of  genius^' 
peculiar,  uneven,  passionate,  but  wielding  in  his  hand  real 
levin  bolts,  not  mere  flashes  of  light  merely — but  fiery  ar- 
rows which  pierced,  where  they  struck,  to  the  quick.  He 
was  tempted  one  night  to  go  to  hear  Buskin  lecture,  not 
on  the  ^  Dismal  Science,'  but  on  some  natural  phenomena, 
which  Ruskin,  while  the  minutest  observer,  could  convert 
into  a  poem.  '  Sermons  in  Stones '  had  been  ali*eady  Car- 
lyle's  name  for  '  The  Stones  of  Venice.'  Such  a  preacher 
he  was  willing  to  listen  to  on  any  subject. 

To  John  Carlisle, 

Chelsea :  April  23,  186L 
Friday  last  I  was  persuaded — in  fact  had  unwarily  compelled 
myself,  as  it  were — to  a  lecture  of  Buskin's  at  the  Institution,  Al- 
bemarle-street.  Lecture  on  Tree  Leaves  as  physiological,  picto 
lial,  monll,  symbolical  objects.  A  crammed  house,  but  tolerable 
to  me  even  in  the  galleiy.  The  lecture  was  thought  to  <  break 
down,'  and  indeed  it  quite  did  *  as  a  lecture  ;  *  but  only  did  from 
embarras  des  richesses — a  rare  case.  Buskin  did  blow  asnnder  as 
by  gunpowder  explosions  his  leaf  notions,  which  were  manifold, 
curious,  genial ;  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  in 
that  place  any  neatest  thing  I  liked  so  well  as  this  chaotic  one. 

This  was  a  mere  episode,  however,  in  a  life  which  was 
as  it  were  chained  down  to  ^  an  undoable  task.'  Months 
went  by  ;  at  last  the  matter  became  so  complicated,  and 
the  notes  and  corrections  so  many,  that  the  printers  were 
called  in  to  help.  The  rough  fragments  of  manuscript 
were  set  in  type  that  he  might  see  his  way  through  them. 

You  never  saw  such  a  jumble  of  horrors  as  the  first  proofs  are 
(he  said  in  reix)rting  the  result).  In  my  bewildering  indeadess 
state,  and  with  such  books  and  blockheadism,  I  cannot  single- 
handed  deal  with  the  thing  except  stage  after  stage  in  this  tentative 
way.  Often  enough  I  am  doing  the  very  last  revise  when,  after 
such  screwing  and  torturing,  the  really  vital  point  of  the  matter — 
rule  of  all  the  articulation  it  must  have — will  disclose  itself  to  me» 
overlooked  by  the  fifty  Dryasdusts  I  have  been  consulting. 

Alas !  (he  cries  at  another  time)  my  poor  old  limbs  are  nothing 
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like  BO  equal  to  this  work  as  they  once  were ;  a  fact  that,  bnt  an 
irremediable  one.  Seldom  was  a  poor  man's  heart  so  near  broken 
by  ntter  weariness,  disgnst,  and  long-continued  despair  over  an 
nndoable  job.  The  only  point  is,  said  heart  must  not  break  alto- 
gether, but^iVi  if  it  can. 

No  leisure — leisure  even  for  thought — could  be  spared 
to  other  subjects.  Even  the  great  phenomenon  of  the 
century,  the  civil  war  in  America,  passed  by  him  at  its 
opening  without  commanding  his  serious  attention.  To 
him  that  tremendous  struggle  for  the  salvation  of  the 
American  nationality  was  merely  the  efflorescence  of  the 
*  Kigger  Emancipation '  agitation,  whicli  he  had  always 
despised.  *Ko  war  ever  raging  in  my  time,'  he  said, 
when  the  first  news  of  the  fighting  came  over,  '  was  to  me 
more  profoundly  foolish-looking.  Keutral  I  am  to  a  de- 
gree: I  for  one.'  lie  spoke  of  it  scornfully  as  'a  smoky 
chimney  which  had  taken  fire.'  When  provoked  to  say 
something  about  it  publicly,  it  was  to  write  his  brief  Ilias 
Americana  in  mice. 

Peter  of  the  North  (to  Paul  of  the  South) :  Paul,  you  unaccount-  ^ 
able  scoundrel,  I  find  you  hire  your  servants  for  life,  not  by  the 
month  or  year  as  I  do.    You  are  going  straight  to  Hell,  you 

Paul :  Good  words,  Peter.  The  risk  is  my  own.  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  risk.  Hire  you*  your  servants  by  the  month  or  the  day, 
and  get  straight  to  Heaven  ;  leave  me  to  my  own  method. 

Peter :  No,  I  won't.  I  will  beat  your  brains  out  first  I  [And  is 
tiying  dreadfully  ever  since,  but  cannot  yet  manage  it.^] 

•  T.  0. 

At  the  Grange,  where  he  had  gone  in  January,  1862,  the 
subject  was  of  course  much  talked  of.  The  Argyles  were 
there,  the  Sartoris's,  the  Kingsleys,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Milnes,  Venables,  and  others.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
were  strong  for  the  North,  and  there  was  much  arguing, 

1  Maemillan^i  Magazine^  August,  1868.~CarlyIe  admitted  to  xne  after  the  war 
ended  that  perhaps  he  had  not  seen  into  the  bottom  of  the  matter.    Neverthe- 
less, he  republished  the  Ilia*  in  his  Collected  Works. 
Vol.  IV.— 14 
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not  to  Carljle's  satisfaction.  The  Bishop  and  he  were 
always  pleased  to  meet  each  otiier,  but  he  was  not  equally 
tolerant  of  the  Bishop's  friends.  Of  one  of  these  there  is 
a  curious  mention  in  a  letter  written  from  the  Grange 
during  this  visit.  Intellect  was  to  him  a  quality  which  only 
showed  itself  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  In  science  no 
man  is  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  intellect  who  uses  his  facul- 
ties to  go  ingeniously  wrong.  Still  less  could  Carlyle  ac- 
knowledge the  presence  of  such  high  quality  in  those  who 
went  wrong  in  more  important  subjects.  Cardinal  New- 
j  man,  he  once  said  to  me,  had  not  the  intellect  of  a  mod- 
;  erate-sized  rabbit.  lie  was  yet  more  uncomplimentary  to 
another  famous  person  whom  the  English  Church  has 
canonized. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

The  Grange  :  January,  186SL 
We  are  a  brisk  party  here,  fnll  of  locomotion,  spectdation,  and 
really  are  in  some  sort  agreeable  to  one  another.  The  Bear,  the 
Duke,  with  the  womankind  wholly,  are  off  some  twenty  nules, 
mostly  in  an  open  carriage.  The  Bishop  is  gone  with  them,  to 
"^  I  see  some  little  ape  called  Keble,  of  'The  Christian  Year.'  He  (the 
Bishop)  is  very  perceptibly  older  in  the  face,  bnt  no  change  in  the 
shifty,  canning,  thorough-going  ways  of  him.  He  took  me  riding 
yesterday,  galloping  as  if  for  the  King's  Hundred  to  see  something 
which  he  called  the  Beacon  Hill,  which  we  never  saw,  daytight 
failing  us,  though  we  had  a  gallop  of  some  sixteen  miles.  Yon 
may  figure  whether  it  suited  me  in  my  fererish  feeble  mood.  The 
most  agreeable  man  among  ns  is  the  Dnke  ;  really  a  good,  solid, 
Scotch  product.  Takes,  I  think,  considerably  to  me,  as  does  bis 
Duchess,  though  I  do  not  speak  much  to  her.  Find  the  Nigger 
question  much  a  topic  with  her,  and  by  no  means  a  safe  one. 

^Frederick,'  meanwhile,  was  making  progi'ess,  though 
bnt  slowly.  The  German  authorities  he  found  to  be  raw 
metallic  matter,  unwrought,  unorganised,  the  ore  nowhei*e 
smelted  out  of  it.  It  is  curious  that  on  the  human  side  of 
things  the  German  genius  should  be  so  deficient,  but  so  it 
is.     We  go  to  them  for  poetry,  philosophy,  criticiBm,  th&> 
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ology.  They  have  to  come  to  us  for  a  biography  of  their 
greatest  poets  and  the  liistory  of  their  greatest  king.  The 
standard  Life  of  Goethe  in  Germany  is  Lewes's;  the 
standard  History  of  Frederick  is  Carlyle's.  Bat  tlie  labour 
was  desperate,  and  told  heavily  both  on  him  and  on  his 
wife.  When  the  summer  came  she  went  for  change  t^ 
Folkestone.     He  in  her  absence  was  like  a  forsaken  child. 

Nothing  is  wrong  abont  the  house  here  (he  wrote  to  her),  nor 
Imve  I  failed  in  sleep  or  had  other  misfortune  ;  nevertheless,  I  am 
dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  feel  like  a  child  mshing  Mammy  back 
[italics  his  own].  Perhaps,  too,  she  is  as  well  away  for  the  mo- 
ment. The  truth  is,  I  am  under  medical  appliances,  which  ren- 
ders me  for  this  day  the  wretohedest  nearly  of  all  the  sons  of 
Adam  not  yet  condemned,  in  fact,  to  the  gallows.  I  have  not 
spoken  one  word  to  anybody  since  yon  went  away.  Oh !  for  Gk>d's 
sake,  take  care  of  yourself  I    In  the  earth  I  have  no  other. 

Again,  a  few  days  later : — 

July  3,  1862. 
Silence,  eyen  of  the  saddest,  sadder  than  death,  is  often  prefer- 
able to  shake  the  nonsense  out  of  one.  Last  night,  in  getting  to 
bed,  I  said  to  myself  at  last,  '  Impossible,  sir,  that  you  have  no 
friend  in  the  big  Eternities  and  Immensities,  or  none  but  Death, 
as  you  whimper  to  yourself.  You  have  had  friends  who,  before  the 
birth  of  you  even,  were  good  to  you,  and  did  give  you  several 
things.  Know  that  you  have  friends  unspeakably  important,  itr 
appears,  and  let  not  their  aweful  looks  or  doings  quite  terrify  you. 
You  require  to  have  a  heart  like  theirs  in  some  sort.  Who  knows? 
And  fall  asleep  upon  that  honourable  pillow  of  whinstone.' 

This  was  a  singular  dialogue  for  a  man  to  hold  with 
himself.  '  A  spectre  moving  in  a  world  of  spectres ' — 
'one  mass  of  burning  snlphur' — these  also  wei'e  images 
in  which  he  now  and  then  described  his  condition.  At 
such  times,  if  his  little  finger  ached  he  imagined  that  no 
mortal  had  ever  snflFered  so  before.  If  his  liver  was  amiss 
he  was  a  chained  Prometheus  with  the  vnltui-e  at  his 
breast,  and  earth,  ether,  sea,  and  sky  were  invoked  to 
witness  his  injuries.     When  the  fit  was  on  him  he  could 
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not,  would  not,  restrain  himself,  and  now  when  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  condition  was  so  delicate,  her  friends,  medical 
and  others,  had  to  insist  that  they  must  be  kept  apart  as 
much  as  possible.  He  himself,  lost  as  he  was  without  her, 
felt  the  necessity,  and  when  she  returned  from  Folkestone 
he  sent  her  off  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Kussell  in  Mthsdale. 
Some  one,  I  know  not  who,  wrote  to  entreat  her  to  stay 
away  as  long  as  possible.    The  letter  runs : — 

I  hope  joQ  do  not  think  of  retnming  home.     Should  Mr.  CSar- 

lyle  become  rampageous  I  will  set  Mrs. on  to  pray  for  him. 

Should  yon,  during  yonr  absence,  require  any  transaction  in 
London  to  be  carried  out  with  more  than  nsnal  intelligenoe  and 
finesse,  remember  Mi. 

Sut  no  one  was  more  anxious  than  Carlyle  himself  now 
was  that  she  should  be  saved  from  worries.  As  soon  as 
he  had  clearly  recognised  how  ill  she  was,  his  own  griev- 
ances disappeared.  There  was  no  *  rampaging.'  He  was 
all  that  was  thoughtful  and  generous.  He  called  himself 
a  '  desultory  widow,'  but  he  tried  his  best  to  be  happy  in 
his  desertion,  or  at  least  to  make  her  believe  him  so. 
.  •  .  She  was  afraid  of  costing  him  money.  ^  I  posi- 
tively order,  he  wrote  to  her,  that  there  be  no  pinching 
about  money  at  all.  Fie,  fie !  Here  is  a  draft,  which  Dr. 
Kussell,  as  banker,  will  pay  when  you  ask.'  Not  a  com- 
plaint escaped  him  in  his  daily  letters.  All  was  repre- 
sented as  going  well ;  *  Frederick '  was  going  well ;  the 
sleep  was  well ;  the  servants  were  doing  well.  Fruit, 
flowers,  cream,  &c.,  came  regularly  in  from  Addiscombe — 
game  boxes  came  with  the  grouse  season.  There  was  a 
certain  botheration  from  visitors — *  dirty  wretches '  would 
call  and  be  troublesome.  It  was  the  year  of  the  second 
Exhibition,  which  I  believe  Carlyle  never  entered,  but 
which  brought  crowds  to  London — a  party  from  Edinburgh 
among  the  rest  who  were  well  anathematized :  but  some 
one  came  now  and  then  who  was  not  ^  dirty,'  and  on  the 
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whole  the  book  went  forward,  and  he  himself  worked,  and 
rode,  and  grumbled  at  nothing,  save  the  Scotch  Sunday 
Post  arrangements,  which  interrupted  liis  correspondence. 
'  Truly,'  he  said  *  that  Phariseean  Sabbath  and  mode  of 
disarming  Almighty  wrath  by  something  better  than  the 
secret  j[>our  lui  plaire  is  getting  quite  odious  to  me,  or  in- 
convenient rather,  for  it  has  long  been  odious  enough.' 

The  third  volume  of  'Frederick'  was  finished  and 
published  this  summer.  The  fourth  volume  was  getting 
into  type,  and  the  fifth  and  la^t  was  partly  written.  The 
difficulties  did  not  diminish ;  '  one  only  consolation  there 
was  in  it,  that  'Frederick'  was  better. worth  doing  than 
other  foul  tasks  he  had  had. 

At  times  (he  said)  I  am  quite  downcast  on  my  lonesome,  long, 
interminable  jonmev  throiigh  the  not  Mount  Horeb  wilderness, 
but  the  beggarly  <  Oreca  Moss '  one.  Then  at  other  times  I  think 
with  myself,  '  Creca,'  and  the  Infinite  of  barren,  brambly  moor  is 
nnder  Heaven-  too.  "What  if  thon  cou1d*st  show  the  blockhead 
populations  that  withal,  and  get  hononrably  out  of  this  heart- 
breaking affi&ir,  pitied  by  the  Eternal  Powers !  If  I  can  hold  out 
another  year.  Surely  before  this  time  twelvemonth  we  shall  have 
done. 

lie  rarely  looked  at  reviews.  He  hardly  ever  read  a 
newspaper  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
saw  one  in  his  room.  For  once,  however,  he  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  a  notice  of  his  last  volume  in  the 
'  Saturday.' 

It  was  by  Yenables  (he  said),  not  a  bad  thing  at  all — excellent 
in  comparison  to  much  that  I  sux>pose  to  be  going,  though  I  have 
only  read  this  and  one  other.  They  really  do  me  no  ill,  the 
adverse  ones,  or  inconceivably  little,  and  hardly  any  good,  the 
most  flattering  of  the  friendly.  In  my  bitter  solitary  struggle, 
continued  almost  to  the  death,  I  have  got  to  such  a  contempt  for 
the  babble  of  idle,  ignorant  mankind  about  me  as  is  somftimes 
almost  appalling  to  myself.  What  am  I  to  them  in  the  presence 
of  very  fate  and  fact  ? 
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lie  Lad  one  other  great  pleaaare  this  summer.   Rnskiu's 
"  '  '  Unto  this  Last,'  a  volnme  of  essays  on  political  economy, 
was  now  collected  and  re-published.     Carlyle  sent  a  copy 
to  Mr.  Erskine,  with  the  following  letter: — 

To  T,  Ikskine,  Linlathen. 

Chelaea :  Angmt  4, 1888. 
Dear  Mr.  Erskine, — ^Heze  is  a  veiy  bright  little  book  of  Biiakiii% 
which,  if  you  have  not  already  made  acqnaintanoe  with  it,  is  ex- 
tremely well  worth  reading.  Two  years  ago,  when  the  Essays 
came  out  in  the  fashionable  magazines,  there  rose  a  shriek  of 
anathema  from  all  newspaper  and  publishing  persons.  But  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  subject  is  to  be  taken  up  again  and  heartily 
gone  into  by  the  valiant  Buskin,  who,  I  hope,  will  reduce  it  to  a 
€k)^8  likeness — ^its  real  physiognomy  for  a  long  time  past  to  the 
unenchanted  eye,  and  peremptorily  bid  it  prepare  to  quit  this 
afflicted  earth,  as  B.  has  done  to  several  things  before  now.  He 
seems  to  me  to  have  the  best  talent  for  preaching  of  all  men  now 
alive.  He  has  entirely  blown  up  the  world  that  used  to  call  itself 
of  '  Art,'  and  left  it  in  an  impossible  posture,  uncertain  whether  on 
its  feet  at  all  or  on  its  head,  and  conscious  that  there  will  be  no 
continuing  on  the  bygone  terms.  If  he  could  do  as  much  tar 
Political  Economy  (as  I  hope),  it  would  be  the  greatest  benefit 
achieved  by  preaching  for  generations  past ;  the  chasing  off  of  one 
of  the  brutallest  nightmares  that  ever  sate  on  the  bosom  of  slum- 
brous mankind,  kept  the  sotU  of  them  squeezed  down  into  an 
invisible  state,  as  if  they  had  no  soul,  but  only  a  belly  and  a  bearer 
faculty  in  these  last  sad  ages,  and  were  about  ctrriving  we  know 
^  where  in  consequence.  I  have  read  nothing  that  pleased  me  bet- 
ter for  many  a  year  than  these  new  Rtiskiniana, 

I  am  sitting  here  in  the  open  aur  under  an  awning  with  docu- 
mentary materials  by  me  in  a  butler's  tray,  desk,  &c.  for  writingt 
being  burnt  out  of  my  garret  at  last  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  I  hope 
by  this  time  twelvemonth  I  may  be  at  Linlathen  again  ;  at  least  I 
do  greatly  wish  it,  if  the  hope  be  too  presumptuous.  There  is  a 
long  stiff  hill  to  get  over  first,  but  this  is  now  really  the  last ;  fifth 
and  final  volume  actually  in  hand,  and  surely,  with  such  health  as 
I  still  have,  it  may  be  possible.  I  must  stand  to  it  or  do  worse. 
.  .  #  London  has  not  been  so  noisy  and  ugly  for  ten  years,  but 
this  too  is  ending.     .    .     .    Adieu,  dear  friend  1 

Yours  ever,  T.  Oamlysol 
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Personal  intercotuBe — ^Daily  habits — Charities — Conversation— > 
Modem  science  and  its  tendencies — ^Eaith  without  sight — 
Bishop  Colenso — The  Broad  Church  School — Ldteratore — 
Misfortunes  of  Fritz — Serious  accident  to  Mrs.  Carlyle — Her 
strange  illness — Folkestone — ^Death  of  Lord  Ashburton — Mrs. 
Carlyle  in  Scotland — Her  slow  recovery — '  Frederick '  finished. 

So  far  my  account  of  Carlyle  has  been  taken  from  written 
memorials,  letters,  diaries,  and  autobiographic  fragments. 
For  the  future  the  stoiy  will  form  itself  round  my  own  I  - 
personal  intercourse  with  him.     Up  to  1860  I  had  lived  in 
the  country.     1  had  paid  frequent  visits  to  London,  and 
while  there  had  seen  as  much  of  Cheyne  Row  and  its  in- 
habitants as  Mrs.  Carlyle  would  encourage.     I  had  ex- 
changed letters  occasionally  with  her  and  her  husband, 
but  purely  on  external  subjects,  and  close  personal  inti-  ^ 
m/icy  between  us  there  had  as  yet  been  none.     In  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  however,  London  became  my  home. 
Late  one  afternoon,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  Carlyle^ 
called  on  me,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  see  more  of  me —   ^ 
wished  me  in  fact  to  be  his  companion,  so  far  as  I  could, . 
in  his  daily  rides  or  walks.     Hide  with  him  I  could  not, 
having  no  horse ;  but  the  walks  were  most  welcome — and  *^ 
from  that  date,  for  twenty  years,  up  to  his  own  death,  ex- 
cept when  either  or  both  of  us  were  out  of  town,  I  never 
ceased  to  see  him  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  and  to  have  . 
two  or  three  hours  of  conversation  with  him.     The  first 
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of  these  walks  I  well  remember,  from  an  incident  wlucli 
happened  in  theisoorse  of  it  It  was  after  nightfall.  At 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  we  found  a  blind  beggar  anxious  to 
cross  over  from  Knightsbridge  to  Piccadilly,  bat  afraid  to 
trust  his  dog  to  lead  him  through  the  carts  and  carriageg. 
Carlyle  took  the  beggar's  arm,  led  him  gently  over,  and 
offered  to  help  him  further  on  his  way.  He  dedined 
gratefully ;  we  gave  him  some  trifle,  and  followed  kirn  to 
see  what  he  would  do.  His  dog  led  him  straight  to  % 
public-house  in  Park  Lane.  We  both  laughed,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  made  some  ill-natured  remark.  *  Poor  fellow,'  ysu 
all  that  Carlyle  said ;  ^  he  perhaps  needs  warmth  and  shel- 
ter.' 

This  was  the  first  instance  that  I  observed  of  what  I 
found  to  be  a  universal  habit  with  him.  Though  still  far 
from  rich,  he  never  met  any  poor  creature,  whose  distress 
was  evident,  without  speaking  kindly  to  him  and  beipin; 
him  more  or  less  in  one  way  or  another.  Archbishop 
Whately  said  that  to  relieve  street  b^ganTwas  a  public 
crime.  Carlyle  thought  only  of  their  misery.  *  Modern 
life,'  he  said,  *  doing  its  charity  by  institutions,'  is  »  sad 
hardener  of  our  hearts.  *  We  should  give  for  our  own 
sakes.  It  is  very  low  water  with  tlie  wretched  beings,  one 
can  easily  see  that.' 

Even  the  imps  of  the  gutters  he  would  not  treat  as  ref- 
robates.  He  would  drop  a  lesson  in  their  way,  sometimes 
with  a  sixpence  to  recommend  it.  .  .  .  A  small  vagabond 
was  at  some  indecency.  Carlyle  touched  him  gently  on 
the  back  with  his  stick.  '  Do  you  not  know  that  yon  are 
a  little  man,'  he  said,  ^  and  not  a  whelp,  that  you  behave 
in  this  way  ? '  There  was  no  sixpence  this  time.  After- 
wards a  lad  of  fourteen  or  so  stopped  us  and  b^gei 
Carlyle  lectured  him  for  beginning  so  early  at  such  a  trade? 
told  him  how,  if  he  worked,  he  might  have  a  worthy  9xA 
respectable  life  before  him,  and  gave  him  aixpeiice.    ^ 
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boy  shot  off  down  the  next  alley.  *  There  is  a  serraon 
fallen  on  stony  ground,'  Carlyle  said,  *bnt  we  must  do 
what  we  can.'  The  crowds  of  children  growing  up  in 
London  affected  him  with  real  pain ;  these  small  plants, 
each  with  its  head  just  out  of  the  ground,  with  a  whole 
life  ahead,  and  such  a  training !  I  noticed  another  trait 
too — Scotch  thrift  showing  itself  in  hatred  of  waste.  If 
lie  saw  a  crust  of  bread  on  the  roadway  he  would  stop  to 
pick  it  up  and  put  it  on  a  step  or  a  railing.  Some  poor 
devil  might  be  glad  of  it,  or  at  worst  a  dog  or  a  sparrow. 
To  destroy  wholesome  food  was  a  sin.  He  was  very  tender 
about  animals,  especially  dogs,  who,  like  horses,  if  well 
treated,  were  types  of  loyalty  and  fidelity.  I  horrified  him 
with  a  story  of  my  Oxford  days.  The  hounds  had  met  at 
Woodstock.  They  had  drawn  the  covers  without  finding 
a  fox,  and,  not  caring  to  have  a  blank  day,  one  of  the 
whips  had  caught  a  passing  slieep  dog,  rubbed  its  feet  with 
aniseed,  and  set  it  to  run.  It  njade  for  Oxford  in  its  ter- 
ror, the  hounds  in  full  cry  behind.  They  caught  the 
wretched  creature  in  a  field  outside  tlie  town,  and  tore  it 
to  pieces.  I  never  saw  Carlyle  moi*e  affected.  He  said  it' 
was  like  a  human  soul  flying  for  salvation  before  a  legion 
of  fiends. 

Occupied  as  he  had  always  seemed  to  be  with  high-soar- 
ing speculations,  scornful  as  he  had  appeared,  in  the  '  Lat- 
ter-day Pamphlets,'  of  benevolence,  philanthropy,  and 
small  palliations  of  enormous  evils,  I  had  not  expected  so 
much  detailed  compassion  in  little  things.  I  found  that* 
personal  sympathy  with  suffering  lay  at  the  root  of  all  his 
thoughts ;  and  that  attention  to  little  things  was  as  char- 
acteristic of  his  conduct  as  it  was  of  his  intellect. 

His  conversation  when  we  were  alone  together  was  even 
more  surprising  to  me.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
him  impatient  of  contradiction,  extravagantly  exaggera- 
tive,   overbearing    opposition    with    bursts   af    scornful 
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humour.  In  private  I  found  him  impatient  of  nothin|^ 
but  of  being  bored;  gentle,  quiet,  tolerant;  sadly-hM- 
moured,  but  never  i^humoured  ;  ironical,  but  without  the 
8avagene88,  and  when  speaking  of  persons  always  scrupu- 
lously just.  He  saw  through  the  ^  clothes'  of  a  man  into 
what  he  actually  was.  But  the  sharpest  censure  waa 
always  qualified.  He  would  say,  ^If  we  knew  how  he 
came  to  be  what  he  is,  poor  fellow,  we  should  not  be  hard 
with  him.' 

But  he  talked  more  of  things  than  of  persons,  and  oa 
every  variety  of  subject.  He  had  read  more  miscellane- 
ously than  any  man  I  have  ever  known.  His  memory  was 
extraordinary,  and  a  universal  curiosity  had  led  him  to 
inform  himself  minutely  al)OUt  matters  which  I  might 
have  supposed  that  he  had  never  heard  of.  With  English 
literatui-e  he  was  as  familiar  as  Macaulay  was.  French 
and  German  and  Italian  he  knew  infinitely  better  than 
Macaulay,  and  there  was  this  peculiarity  about  him,  that 
if  he  read  a  book  which  stnick  him  he  never  rested  till  he 
had  learnt  all  that  could  be  ascertained  about  the  writer 
of  it.  Thus  his  knowledge  was  not  in  points  or  lines^  but 
complete  atid  solid. 

Even  in  his  laughter  he  was  always  serious.  I  never 
heard  a  trivial  word  from  him,  nor  one  which  he  had  bet- 
ter have  left  unuttered.  He  cared  nothing  for  raonev, 
nothing  for  promotion  in  the  world.  If  his  friends 
gained  a  step  anywhere  he  was  pleased  with  it — but  only 
as  worldly  advancement  might  give  them  a  chance  of 
wider  usefulness.  Men  should  think  of  their  duty,  he 
said ; — let  them  do  that,  and  the  rest,  as  much  as  was 
essential,  *  would  be  added  to  them.'  I  was  witli  him  one 
beautiful  spring  day  under  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  the 
grass  recovering  its  green,  the  elm  buds  swelling,  the 
scattered  crocuses  and  snowdrops  shining  in  tlie  sun.  The 
spring,  the  annual  resurrection  from  death  to  lif ^  was  eft- 
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pecially  aSeeling  to  him.  ^  Beliold  the  lilies  of  the  fidd  I ' 
he  said  to  me ;  ^  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  Yet 
Solomon,  in  all  his  gloiy,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
What  a  word  was  that  ?  and  the  application  was  quite 
tme  too.  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow — care  only  for 
what  yon  know  to  be  right.     That  is  the  rule.' 

He  had  a  poor  opinion  of  what  is  called  science;  of 
political  economy ;  of  utility  as  tlie  basis  of  morals^  and 
such-like,  when  they  dealt  with  human  life.     lie  stood  on 
Kant's  Categorical  Imperative.      Kight  was  right,  and. 
^vi'ong  was  wrong,  beeaiise  God  had  so  ordered ;  and  duty . 
and  conduct  eould  be  brought  under  analysis  only  when ; 
men  had  disowned  their  nobler  nature,  and  were  governed  ^ 
by  self -interest    Interested  motives  might  be  computed, 
and  a  science  might  grow  out  of  a  calculation  of  their 
forces.     But  love  of  Truth,  love  of  Righteousness — these 
were  not  calculable,  neither  these  nor  the  actions  proceed- 
ing  out  of  them. 

Sciences  of  natural  things  he  always  respected.  Fckcta 
of  all  kinds  were  sacred  to  him.  A  fa^t,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  and 
BO  was  related  to  the  Author  of  it.  Of  all  men*  that  have 
ever  lived  he  honoured  few  more  than  Kepler.  Kepler's 
'  lanjoB '  he  looked  on  as^  the  grandest  physical  discovery 
ever  made  by  man ;  and  as  long  as  philosophers  wer^ 
content,  like  Kepler,  to  find  out  facts  without  buildina 
theories  on  them  to  dispense  with  God,  he  had  only  good} 
to  say  of  them.  Science,  however,  in  these  latter  days, 
was  stepping  beyond  its  proper  province,  like  the  young 
Titans  trying  to  take  heaven  by  storm.  He  liked  iU  men  J 
like  Humboldt,  Laplace,  or  the  author  of  the  'Vestiges.') 
He  refused  Darwin's  transmutation  of  species  as  un-| 
proved ;  he  fought  against  it,  though  I  could  see  ho ; 
dreaded  that  it  might  turn  out  time.  If  man,  as  explained 
by  Seienoe^  9^af^  n^,  mor^  than,  a  devtl.oj)ed  animal^  .a^dc 
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conscience  and  intellect  but  developments  of  the  f  unctionB 
of  animals,  then  Grod  and  relif^on  were  no  more  than  in- 
ferences, and  inferences*  which  might  be  lawfully  dis- 
puted. That  the  grandest  achievements  of  human  na- 
ture had  spning  out  of  beliefs  which  might  be  mere 
illusions,  Carljle  could  not  admit.  That  intellect  and 
moral  sense  should  have  been  put  into  him  by  a  Being 
which  had  none  of  its  own  was  distinctly  not  conceivable 
to  him.  It  might  perhaps  be  that  these  high  gifts  lay 
somewhere  in  the  original  germ,  out  of  which  organic  life 
had  been  developed ;  that  they  had  been  intentionally  and 
consciously  placed  there  by  the  Author  of  nature,  whom 
religious  instincts  had  been  dimly  able  to  discern.  It 
,  might  so  turn  out,  but  for  the  present  the  tendency  of 
I  science  was  not  in  any  such  direction.  The  tendenc}'  of 
science  was  to  Lucretian  Atheism :  to  a  belief  that  no  ^  in- 
I  tention '  or  ititending  mind  was  discoverable  in  the  uni- 
verse at  all.  If  the  life  of  man  was  no  more  than  the  life 
of  an  animal — if  he  had  no  relation,  or  none  which  lie 
could  discern,  with  any  being  higher  than  himself,  God 
would  become  an  unmeaning  word  to  him.  Carlyle  often 
spoke  of  this,  and  with  evident  imeasiness.  Earlier  in  his 
life,  while  he  was  young  and  confident,  and  the  effects  of 
his  religious  training  were  fresh  in  him,  he  could  fling  off 
the  whispers  of  the  scientific  spirit  with  angry  disdain ; 
the  existence,  the  omnipresence,  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
were  then  the  strongest  of  his  convictions.  The  faith  re- 
mained unshaken  in  him  to  the  end ;  he  never  himself 
doubted ;  yet  he  was  perplexed  by  the  indifference  with 
which  the  Supreme  Power  was  allowing  its  existence  to 
be  obscured.  I  once  said  to  him,  not  long  before  his 
death,  that  I  could  only  believe  in  a  God  which  did  some- 
thing. With  a  cry  of  pain,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  he 
said,  ^  He  does  nothing.'  For  himself,  however,  his  faith 
stood  fii*m.    He  did  not  believe  in  historical  Christianity. 
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He  did  not  believe  that  the  facts  alleged  in  the  Apostles' 
creed  had  ever  really  happened.  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
was  to  him  only  a  symbol  of  a  sjpiritnal  truth.  As  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead,  so  were  we  to  rise  from  the  death  of 
sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness.  Not  that  Christ  had  act- 
ually died  and  had  risen  again.  He  was  only  believed  to 
have  died  and  believed  to  have  risen  in  an  age  when  le- 
gend was  history,  when  stories  wei*e  accepted  as  true  from 
their  beauty  or  their  significance.  As  long  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe,  that 
tlie  sky  moved  round  it,  and  that  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
had  been  set  there  for  man's  convenience,  when  it  was  the 
creed  of  all  nations  tliat  gods  came  down  to  the  earth,  and 
men  were  taken  into  heaven,  and  that  between  the  two  re- 
gions there  was  incessant  intercourse,  it  could  be  believed 
easily  that  the  Son  of  God  had  lived  as  a  man  among  men, 
had  descended  like  Hercules  into  Hades,  and  had  returned 
again  f^om  it.  Such  a  story  then  presented  no  internal 
difficulty  at  all.  It  was  not  so  now.  The  soul  of  it  was 
eternally  tioie,  but  it  had  been  bound  up  in  a  mortal  body. 
The  body  of  the  belief  was  now  perishing,  and«the  soul  of 
it  being  discredited  by  its  connection  with  discovered 
error,  was  suspected  not  to  be  a  soul  at  all ;  half  mankind, 
betrayed  and  deserted,  were  rushing  oif  into  materialism. 
Nor  was  materialism  the  woi*st.  Shivering  at  so  blank  a 
prospect,  entangled  in  the  institutions  which  remained  i 
standing  when  the  life  had  gone  out  of  them,  the  other  ' 
half  were  ^  reconciling  faith  with  reason,'  pretending  to 
believe,  or  believing  that  they  believed,  becoming  hjrpo- 
crites,  conscious  or  unconscious,  the  last  the  worst  of  the 
two,  not  daring  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  so  that  the 
very  sense  of  truth  was  withered  in  them.  It  was  to  make 
love  to  delusion,  to  take  falsehood  deliberately  into  their 
hearts.  For  such  souls  there  was  no  hope  at  all.  Centu- 
ries of  spiritual  anarchy  lay  before  the  world  before  sin- 
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t^f^  beKef  donld  agaih  be  generally  possible  among 
of  knowledge  and  ineight.  With  the  half-edncated  ftnd 
ignorant  it  was  otherwise.  To  them  the  existing  religion 
might  still  represent  some  real  trnth.  There  alone  waa 
any  open  teaching  of  Qod's  existence,  and  the  divine  sane- 

*  tion  of  morality.  Each  year,  each  day,  as  knowledge 
apread,  the  power  of  the  established  religion  was  growing 
less ;  bnt  it  was  not  yet  entirely  gone,  and  it  was  tiie  only 
hold  that  was  left  on  the  most  vital  of  all  tmtha.  Thus 
the  rapid  growth  of  materialism  had  in  some  degree  modi- 
fied the  views  which  Carlyle  had  held  in  early  and  mid- 
dle life.  Then  the  ^Exodns  from  fiotmdsditch '  IumI 
seemed  as  if  it  might  lead  immediately  into  a  brighter  re- 
gion. He  had  come  to  see  that  it  wonld  be  bnt  an  entry 
into  a  wilderness,  the  promised  land  lying  still  far  away. 
His  own  opinions  seemed  to  be  taking  no  hold.  He  had 
east  his  bread  npon  the  waters  and  it  was  not  returning 
to  him,  and  the  exodus  appeared  less  entirely  desirable. 
Sometimes  the  old  fierce  note  revived.  Sometimes,  and 
more  often  as  he  grew  older,  he  wished  the  old  shelter  to 
be  left  standing  as  long  as  a  roof  remained  over  it — as 
long  as  any  of  ns  conld  profess  the  old  faith  witli  eom- 

^  plete  sincerity.  Sincerity,  however,  was  indispensable. 
For  men  who  said  one  thing  and  meant  anotlier,  who  en- 
tered the  Church  as  a  profession,  and  throve  in  the  world 
by  it,  while  they  emasculated  the  creeds,  and  watered  away 
the  histories — for  them  Carlyle  had  no  toleration.  Belig- 
ion,  if  not  honest,  was  a  horror  to  him.  Those  alone  he 
thought  had  any  right  to  teach  Christianity  who  had  no 
doubts  about  its  truth.  Those  who  were  uncertain  onght 
to  choose  some  other  profession,  and  if  compelled  to  apeak 
should  show  their  colours  faitlifully.  Thirlwall,  who  dis- 
charged his  functions  as  a  Macready,  he  never  blamed  to 
me ;  bnt  he  would  have  Kked  him  better  conld  he  have 
seen  him  at  some  other  employment.    The  Eesayists  and 
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Beviewera,  the  Septem  cmU/ra  ChrUtwri^  were  in  people's 
months  when  my  intimacy  with  Carlyle  began.  They  did 
not  please  him.  Ue  considered  that  in  continuing  to  be 
clergymen  they  were  playing  tricks  witli  their  consciences. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  he  liked  personally,  almost 
loved  him  indeed,  yet  he  could  have  wished  him  anywhere 
but  whei*e  he  wa§. 

*'  There  goes  Stanley,'  he  said  one  day  as  we  passed  the 
Dean  in  the  park,  '  boring  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  ' 
Church  of  England  1 '  Colenso's  book  came  out  soon  after. 
I  knew  Colenso  ;  we  met  him  in  one  of  our  walks.  He 
joined  us,  and  talked  of  what  he  had  done  with  some  slight 
elation.  '  Poor  fellow ! '  said  Carlyle,  as  he  went  away ; '  he 
mistakes  it  for  fame.  He  does  not  see  that  it  is  only  an 
extended  pillory  that  he  is  standing  on.'  I  thought  and 
think  this  judgment  a  harsh  one.  Ko  one  had  been  once  • 
more  anxious  than  Carlyle  for  the  '  Exodus.'  No  one  had 
done  more  to  bring  it  about  than  Colenso,  or  more  bravely 
faced  the  storm  which  he  had  raised,  or,  I  may  add,  more 
nobly  vindicated,  in  later  life,  his  general  courage  and 
honesty  when  he  stood  out  to  defend  the  Zulus  in  South 
Africa.  Stanley  spoke  more  truly,  or  more  to  his  own 
and  Colenso's  honour,  when  he  told  the  infuriated  Con- 
vocation to  its  face,  that  the  Bishop  of  Natal  was  the  only 
English  prelate  whose  name  would  be  remembered  in  the 
next  century.  Partly,  I  believe,  at  my  instance,  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle invited  Colenso  to  one  of  her  tea-parties,  but  it  was. 
evident  that  he  suited  her  no  better  than  her  husband.  I 
told  her  so,  and  had  this  note  in  reply : — 

Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Fronde,  I  surely  couldn't  have  looked  so  bored 
^  that.  I  couldn't  because  I  wasn't.  I  own  to  feeling  rather 
antipathetic  to  that  anomalous  bishop.  A  man  arrived  at  the 
years  of  discretion  wearing  an  absurd  little  black  silk  apron,  dis- 
turbs my  artistic  feelings  to  begin  with.  Then  consider  whom  I 
am  descended  from,  the  woman  who  when  King  James  oJOTered  to 
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s^ake  her  hagband  a  bishop  if  she  wonld  persuade  him  io  retom 
to  his  countrj  and  be  a  peaceable  subject,  held  up  her  apron  and 
answered,  '  I  would  rather  kepp  his  head  in  there**  Add  to  all  this 
that  I  strongly  believe  with  a  Oerman  friend  of  mine,  that  it  is 
the  mixing  up  of  things  which  is  the  Great  Bad  !  and  that  this  par- 
I  ticular  bishop  mixes  up  a  black  silk  apron  with  arithmetical  oon- 
*  ,  f  iitation  of  the  Bible,  and  you  will  allow  that  I  have  better  reason 
I  than  a  woman  usually  has  for  first  impressions,  why  I  should  nol 
take  to  Colenso.  But  I  was  really  not  bored  that  day.  You  came 
with  him  ;  you  were  there  ;  and,  without  meaning  to  say  anything 
pretty  (which  is  far  from  my  line),  I  am  always  so  pleased  to  see 
you,  that  were  you  to  come  acocompanied  by  the — the— ^/fj-arf^cw^- 
man  in  England^  I  should  rather  than  that  you  didn't  come  at  alL 

Literature  was  another  Biibject  on  which  Carlyle  often 
talked  with  me.  In  his  Graigenpnttock  Essays  he  had 
spoken  of  literature  as  the  highest  of  human  occupations, 
as  the  modem  priesthood,  <&c.,  and  so  to  the  last  he 
thought  of  it  when  it  was  the  employment  of  men  whom 
natui-e  had  furnished  gloriously  for  that  special  task,  like 
.  Goethe  and  Schiller.  But  for  the  writing  function  in  the 
:  existing  generation  of  Englishmen  he  had  nothing  bat 
contempt.  A  '  man  of  letters,'  a  man  who  had  taken  to 
literature  as  a  means  of  living,  was  generally  some  one 
who  had  gone  into  it  because  he  was  unfit  for  better  work, 
because  he  was  too  vain  or  too  self-willed  to  travel  along 
the  beaten  highways,  and  his  writings,  unless  he  was  one 
of  a  million,  began  and  ended  in  nothing.  Life  was 
action,  not  talk.  The  speech,  the  book,  the  review  or 
•newspaper  article  was  so  much  force  expended — force  loet 
to  practical  iisefulness.  When  a  man  had  uttered  bis 
thoughts,  still  more  when  he  was  always  uttering  theai, 
he  no  longer  even  attempted  to  translate  them  into  act. 
He  said  once  to  me  that  England  had  pi*oduced  her  great- 
est men  before  she  began  to  have  a  literature  at  alL 
Those  Barons  who  signed  their  charter  by  dipping  the 
points  of  their  steel  gauntlets  in  the  ink,  had  more  viartuej 
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rMmhood^  practical  force  and  wisdom  than  any  of  their 
successors,  and  when  the  present  disintegration  had  done 
its  work,  and  healthy  organic  tissae  began  to  form  again, 
tongues  wonld  not  clatter  as  they  did  now.  Those  only 
would  speak  who  had  call  to  speak.  Even  the  Sunday 
sermons  would  cease  to  be  necessary.  A  man  was  never 
made  wiser  or  better  by  talking  or  being  talked  to.  He 
was  made  better  by  being  trained  in  habits  of  industry,  by 
being  enabled  to  do  good  useful  work  and  earn  an  honest 
living  by  it.  His  excuse  for  his  own  life  was  that  there  j  ^ 
had  been  no  alternative.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  his 
writings  as  having  a  certain  value ;  generally,  however,  as 
if  they  had  little,  and  now  and  then  as  if  they  had  none. 
^  If  there  be  one  thing,'  he  said,  ^  for  which  I  have  no 
special  talent,*it  is  literature.  If  I  had  been  taught  to  do 
the  simplest  useful  thing,  I  should  have  been  a  better  and 
happier  man.  All  that  I  can  say  for  myself  is,  that  I  have 
done  my  best.'  A  strange  judgment  to  come  from  a  man 
who  has  exerted  so  vast  an  influence  by  writing  alone.  Yet 
in  a  sense  it  was  true.  If  literature  means  the  expression 
by  thought  or  emotion,  or  the  representation  of  facts  in 
completely  beautiful  y<?/v?2.,  Carlyle  ^fJdw  inadequately  gifted 
for  it.  But  his  function  was  not  to  please,  but  to  instruct. 
Qf  all  human  writings,  those  which  perhaps  have  produced 
the  deepest  effect  on  the  history  of  the  world  have  been 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  What  Carlyle  had  he  had  in  common 
with  St.  Paul :  extraordinary  intellectual  insight,  extraor- 
dinary sincerity,  extraordinary  resolution  to  speak  out  the 
truth  as  he  perceived  it,  as  if  driven  on  by  some  impelling 
internal  necessity.  He  and  St.  Paul— I  know  not  of  |^ 
whom  else  the  same  thing  could  be  said — wrote  as  if  they 
were  pi*egnant  with  some  world-important  idea,  of  which 
they  were  labouring  to  be  delivered,  and  the  effect  is  the 
more  striking  from  the  abruptness  and  want  of  artifice  in 
the  utterance.  Whether  Carlyle  would  have  been  happier. 
Vol.  IV.— 15 
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more  nsef  al,  had  he  been  otherwise  occupied,  I  cannot  My. 
lie  had  a  fine  aptitude  for  all  kinds  of  business.  Li  any 
practical  problem,  whether  of  politics  or  private  life,  he 
had  his  finger  always,  as  if  by  instinct,  on  the  point  upon 
which  the  issue  would  torn.  Arbitrary  as  hid  tempera- 
ment was,  he  could,  if  occasion  rose,  be  prudent,  forbear- 
ing, dexterous,  adroit.  He  would  have  risen  to  greatness 
in  any  pix>feS8ion  which  he  had  chosen,  but  in  such  a 
world  as  ours  he  must  have  submitted,  in  rising,  to  tlie 
^  half-sinoeritie^^  which  are  the  condition  of  success.  We 
should  have  lost  the  Carlyle  that  We  know.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  we  should  have  gained  an  equivalent  of  him. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  I  used  daily  to  hear  from 
Carlyle.  His  talk  was  not  always,  of  course,  on  such 
grave  mattera.  He  was  full  of  stories,  anecdotes  of  his 
early  life,  or  of  people  that  he  had  known. 

For  more  than  four  yeare  after  our  walks  began,  he  was 
still  engaged  with  *  Fi'ederick.'  He  spoke  freely  of  what 
was  uppennost  in  his  mind,  and  many  scenes  in  the  his- 
tory were  rehearsed  to  me  before  they  appeared,  Voltaire, 
Maupertuls,  Chatham,  Wolfe  being  brought  up  as  living 
figures.  He  never  helped  himself  with  gestures,  but  his 
voice  was  as  flexible  as  if  he  had  been  trained  for  the  st^ne. 
He  was  never  tedious,  but  dropped  out  picture  after  pict- 
ure in  inimitable  finished  sentences.  He  was  so  quiet^ 
so  unexaggerative,  so  well-humoured  in  these  private  con- 
versations, that  I  could  scarcely  believe  he  was  the  same 
person  whom  I  used  to  hear  declaim  in  the  Pamphlet 
time.  Now  and  then,  if  he  met  an  acquaintance  who 
might  say  a  foolish  thing,  there  would  come  mi  angry 
sputter  or  two ;  but  he  was  generally  sd  patient,  so  for- 
bearing, that  I  thought  age  had  softened  him,  and  I  said 
so  one  day  to  Mrs.  Carlyle.  She  laughed  and  told  him  of 
iti  *  I  wish,'  she  said,  *  Fmude  had  seen  you  an  hour  or 
two  after  you  seemed  to  him  so  lamblike.'    But  I  was- re- 
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lating  what  he  was  as  I  knew  him,  and  as  I  always  found 
him  from  first  to  last. 

To  go  on  with  the  story : — 

Through  the  winter  of  1862-3  Mrs.  Carlyle  seemed 
tolerably  well.  The  weather  was  warm.  She  had  no  seri- 
ous cold.  She  was  very  feeble,  and  lay  chiefly  on  the  sofa, 
but  she  contrived  to  prevent  Carlyle  from  being  anxious 
about  her.  He  worked  without  respite,  rode,  except  on 
walking  days,  chiefly  late  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  dark  in 
the  winter  months,  about  tlie  environs  of  London;  and  the 
roaring  of  tiie  suburban  trains  and  the  gleam  of  the  green 
and  crimson  signal  lamps  were  wildly  impressive  to  him. 
On  his  return  he  would  lie  down  in  liis  dressing-gown  by 
the  drawing-room  fire,  smoking  up  the  chimney,  while  she 
would  amuBO  him  with  accounts  of  her  daily  visitor.  She 
was  a  perfect  artist,  and  could  carve  a  literary  vignette 
out  of  the  commonest  materials.  These  were  his  happiest 
hours,  and  his  only  mental  refreshment.  In  November, 
1862,  Lord  Ashburton  fell  ill  at  Paris,  and  there  were 
fears  for  his  life.  *  His  death,'  Carlyle  said,  *  would  be  a 
heavy  loss  and  sorrow  to  us,  a  black  consummation  of 
what  there  has  already  been.'  But  the  alarm  passed  off 
for  the  time.  ^We  are  both  of  us,'  he  reported  at  the 
end  of  December,  *  what  we  call  well ;  indeed,  for  inj 
own  part,  I  am  really  in  full  average  case^  as  if  I  had  got 
little  or  no  permanent  damage  from  this  hideous  pfluister 
of  a  book,  which  I  can  hope  is  now  looking  towards  its 
finis.  I  have  done  the  battle  of  Rossbach  (Satan  thajik 
it !).  Battle  of  Leuthen,  siege  of  Olmiitz  lie  in  the  rough 
(not  very  bad,  I  hope).  After  that  there  is  only  Hoch- 
kirch.  Rigorous  abridgment  after  that.  One  short  book, 
I  hope,  will  then  end  the  Seven  Years'  War ;  and  then 
there  is  one  other.  After  that,  home,  lilce  the  stick  of  a 
rocket.' 

Age  so  far  was  dealing  kindly  with  him.     There  was 
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no  f alliog  off  in  bodily  strength.  His  eyes  were  failing 
slightly,  but  they  lasted  out  his  life.  His  right  hand  had 
begun  to  shake  a  little,  and  this  unfortunately  was  to  de- 
velop till  lie  was  eventually  disabled  from  writing ;  but  as 
yet  about  himself  there  was  nothing  to  give  him  serious 
uneasiness.  A  misfortune,  however,  was  hanging  over 
him  of  another  kind,  which  thi*eateued  to  upset  the  habits 
of  his  life.  All  his  days  he  had  been  a  fearless  rider.  He 
had  a  loose  seat  and  a  careless  hand,  but  he  had  come  to  no 
misfortune,  owing,  he  thought,  to  the  good  sense  of  his 
hoi^se,  which  was  nmch  superior  to  that  of  most  of  his 
biped  acquaintances.  Fritz,  even  Fritz,  was  now  to  mis- 
behave. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  Febrnaiy  13,  1863. 
I  have  been  very  unlucky,  or  my  excellent  old  horse  was,  ttdoe 
over  last  week,  Tuesday  and  Friday.  Think  as  you  read.  I  had 
let  the  old  fellow  rest  on  Monday.  Tuesday  I  tnmbled  out,  and 
finding  lain,  snatched  my  mackintosh  cloak  and  got  awaj.  Fritz 
very  lively ;  wind  so  loud  that,  being  then  in  crisis  of  interior,  I 
resolved  to  go  at  walk.  Till  the  Marble  Arch,  Hyde  Park,  ^we  did 
very  well,  but  the  wind  being  right  ahead,  and  mackintosh  giy^i 
to  rattle,  the  old  scoundrel  determined  on  a  caper ;  my  hat  blew 
off  me  ;  hands  under  the  mackintosh.  A  labourer- picked  up  the 
hat,  tried  to  wipe  some  of  the  mud  off  it,  Fritz  prancing  all  the 
while.  I  had  no  coppers  in  my  pocket,  drew  out  my  purse  to  giTe 
sixpence  to  the  man,  crushed  on  the  hat,  and  galloped  hoiae.  At 
night  I  discovered  that  I  had  no  purse.  In  the  tempest  of  rattling 
and  prancing  and  embarrassed  hurrying,  I  had  stuck  it,  not  into 
my  pocket  again,  but  past  my  pocket,  and  it  was  gone,  twelve  or 
ten  shillings  in  it.  That  was  misadventure  first,  Nichis  zu  he- 
deuten  in  comparison.  Till  Friday  I  daily  rode  the  old  scoundrel. 
On  Friday,  without  the  least  warning  or  cause,  he  came  smash 
down,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  for  one  quarter  of  an  instant,  had 
done  me  no  mischief  at  all,  sprang  up  and  trotted  half  a  mile 
(greatly  ashamed  of  himself,  I  suppose) ;  when  looking  over  his 
shoulder  I  saw  the  blood  streaming  over  his  hoof,  drew  bridle, 
dismounted,  found  the  knees  quite  smashed,  and  except  slowly 
home  have  ridden  no  more  since.  -  Jane  will  not  hear  of  my  ever 
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riding  him  again,  nor  in  real  truth  is  it  proper.  Finis  there- 
fore in  that  department.  I  have  been  extremely  soitj  for  my 
poor  old  fourfooted  friend.  Gam  treu  he  constantly  and  won- 
derfully was ;  and  now,  what  to  do  with  myself !  or  how  to  dis- 
pose of  poor  Fritz.  Of  course  I  can  sell  him ;  have  him  knocked 
down  at  Tattersall's  for  a  10/.  or  an  old  song ;  and  then  (as  he 
goes  delirious  under  yiolent  usage  and  is  frightened  for  running 
swift  in  harness)  get  the  poor  creature  scourged  to  death  in  a 
lionible  way,  after  all  the  20,000  faithful  miles  he  has  carried 
me,  and  the  wild  puddles  and  lonely  dark  times  we  have  had 
together.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  that.  He  is  a  strong  healthy 
horse,  loyal  and  peaceable  and  vnse  as  horse  ever  was. 

Fritz  was  sold  for  nine  pounds.  What  became  of  him 
further  I  never  heard.  Lady  Ashburton  supplied  his 
place  with  another,  equally  good  and  almost  with  Fritz's 
intellect.  Life  went  on  as  before  after  this  interruption, 
and  leaves  little  to  record.     On  April  29  he  writes : — 

I  had  to  go  yesterday  to  Dickens's  Beading,  8  p.m.,  Hanover 
Booms,  to  the  complete  upsetting  of  my  evening  habitudes  and 
spiritual  composure.  Dickens  does  do  it  capitally,  such  as  t^  is ;  - 
acts  better  than  any  Macready  in  the  world;  a  whole  tragic, 
comic,  heroic  theatre  visible,  performing  under  one  hai,  and  keep- 
ing us  laughing — in  a  sorry  way,  some  of  us  thought — the  whole 
night.  He  is  a  good  creature,  too,  and  makes  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
by  each  of  these  readings.' 

From  dinner  parties  he  had  almost  wholly  withdrawn, 
but  in  the  same  letter  he  mentions  one  to  which  he  had 
been  tempted  by  a  new  acquaintance,  who  grew  after- 
wards into  a  dear  and  justly  valued  friend,  Miss  Daven- 
port Bromley.  He  adijiired  Miss  Bromley  from  the  first, 
for  her  light,  airy  ways,  and  compared  her  to  a  '  fiight  of 
larks.' 

Summer  came,  and  hot  weather ;  he  descended  from  his 
gari-et  to  the  awning  in  the  garden  again.  By  August  he 
was  tired,  *  Frederick'  spinning  out  beyond  expectation, 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  went  for  a  foii;night  to  the 
Grange.    Lord  Ashburton  seemed  ta  have  recovered,  but 
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i^^as  very  delicate.  There  was  no  party,  only  Tenablet^ 
the  guest  of  all  others  whom  Carlyle  best  liked  to  meet. 
The  visit  was  a  happy  one,  a  gleam  of  pure  sanshine  be* 
fore  the  terrible  calamity  which  was  now  impending. 

One  evening',  after  their  return,  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  gone 
to  call  on  a  cousin  at  the  post  office  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
She  had  come  away,  and  was  trying  to  reach  an  omnibus, 
when  she  was  thrown  by  a  cab  on  tlie  kerbstone.  Her 
right  arm  being  disabled  by  neuralgia,  she  was  unable  to 
break  her  fall.  The  sinews  of  one  thigh  were  eprained 
and  lacerated,  and  she  was  brought  home  in  a  fly  in  dread- 
ful pain.  She  knew  that  Carlyle  would  be  expecting  her. 
Her  chief  anxiety,  she  told  me,  was  to  get  into  the  honse 
without  his  knowledge,  to  spare  him  agitation.  For  her- 
self, she  could  not  move.  She  stopped  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Larkin,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  house  in  Chej'ne  Row, 
and  asked  him  to  help  her.  The  sound  of  the  wheels  and 
the  noise  of  voices  reached  Carlyle  in  the  drawing-ixwm. 
He  rushed  down,  and  he  and  Mr.  Larkin  togetlier  bore 
her  up  the  stairs,  and  laid  her  on  her  bed.  There  she  re- 
mained, in  an  agony  which,  experienced  in  pain  ae  she 
was,  exceeded  the  worst  that  she  had  known.  Carlyle  was 
not  allowed  to  know  how  seriously  she  had  been  injured. 
The  doctor  and  she  both  agreed  to  conceal  it  from  him, 
and  during  those  first  dajs  a  small  incident  happened, 
which  slie  herself  described  to  me,  showing  the  distracting 
want  of  perception  which  sometimes  characterised  him — 
a  want  of  perception,  not  a  want  -of  feeling,  for  no  one 
could  have  felt  more  tenderly.  The  nerves  and  maecles 
were  completely  disabled  on  the  side  on  wliich  she  had 
fallen,  and  one  effect  was  that  the  under  jaw  had  dix)pped, 
and  that  she  could  not  close  it.  Carlyle  always  disliked  an 
open  mouth ;  he  thought  it  a  sign  of  foolishness.  One 
morning,  when  the  pain  was  at  its  worst,  he  came  into  her 
room,  and  stood  looking  at  her,  lemming  on  the  ma&td* 
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"  piece.  *  Jane,'  be  said  presently,  *  ye  had  better  sbut  your 
mouth.'  She  tried  to  tell  him  that  she  could  not.  *  Jane,' 
lie  began  again, '  ye'U  find  youreelf  in  a  more  compact  and 
pious  frame  of  mind,  if  ye  shut  your  mouth.'  In  old- 
fashioned  and,  in  him,  perfectly  sincere  phraseology  he 
told  her  that  she  ought  to  be  thankf nl  that  the  accident 
was  no  worse.  Mrs.  Carlyle  hated  cant  as  heartily  as  lie, 
and  to  her,  in  her  sore  state  of  mind  and  body,  such  words 
had  a  flavour  of  cant  in  them.  True  herself  as  steel,  she 
would  not  bear  it.  ^  Thankful ! '  she  said  to  him  ;  *  thank- 
ful for  what  ?  for  having,  been  thrown  down  in  the  street 
when  I  had  gone  on  an  errand  of  charity  ?  for  being  dis- 
abled, crushed,  made  to  suffer  in  this  way  ?  I  am  not 
thankful,  and  I  will  not  say  that  I  am.'  He  left  her,  say- 
ing he  was  sorry  to  see  her  so  rebellious.  We  can  hardly 
wonder  after  this  that  he  had  to  report  sadly  to  his  bi-other: 
'  She  speaks  little  to  me,  and  does  not  accept  me  as  a  sick 
nurse,  which,  truly,  1  had  never  any  talent  to  be.' 

Of  course  he  did  not  know  at  first  her  real  condition. 
She  had  such  indomitable  courage  that  she  persuaded  him 
that  she  was  actually  better  off  since  she  had  become  help* 
less  than  ^  when  she  had  been  struggling  to  go  out  daily 
and  returned  done  up,  with  her  joints  like  to  fall  in 
pieces.'  For  a  month  she  could  not  move — at  the  end  of 
it  she  was  able  to  stm^le  to  her  feet  and  crawl  occasion- 
ally into  the  adjoining  room.  Carlyle  was  blind.  Seven 
weeks  after  the  accident  he  could  write :  ^  She  actually 
sleeps  better,  eats  better,  and  is  cheerfnller  than  formerly. 
For  perhaps  three  weeks  past  she  has  been  hitching  about 
with  a  stick.  She  can  walk  too,  but  slowly  without  stick. 
In  short  she  is  doing  well  enough — as  indeed  am  I,  and 
have  need  to  be.' 

lie  had  need  to  be,  for  he  had  just  discovered  that  he 
could  not  end  with  *Fi*ederick'  like  a  rocket-stick,  but 
that  tliere  must  be  a  new  volume ;  and  for  his  sake,  and 
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knowing  how  the  truth,  if  he  was  aware  of  it,  wonld  agr- 
tate  him,  with  splendid  heroism  she  had  forced  herself 
prematurely  to  her  feet  again,  the  mental  resolution  con- 
qnering  the  weakness  of  tlie  bodj.  She  even  received 
visitors  again,  and  in  the  middle  of  November,  I  and  my 
own  wife  once  more  spent  an  evening  there/  But  it  was 
tlie  last  exertion  which  she  was  able  to  make.  The  same 
night  there  came  on  neuralgic  pain — rather  tortui*e  tlian 
pain — of  which  the  doctor  could  give  no  explanation.  *  A 
mere  cold,'  he  said,  '  no  cause  for  alarm ; '  but  the  weeks 
went  on  and  thera  was  no  abatej^ent,  still  pain  in  every 
muscle,  misery  in  every  nerve,  no  sleep,  no  rest  from  suf- 
fering night  or  day — save  in  faint  misleading  intervals — 
and  Cai'lyle  knew  at  last  how  it  was  with  her,  and  had  to 
go  on  with  his  work  as  he  could. 

'  We  ore  in  great  trouble,*  he  wrote  on  the  29th  of  December, 
in  one  of  those  intervals,  '  trouble,  anxiety,  and  confusion.  Poor 
Jane*8  state  is  such  as  to  fill  us  with  the  saddest  thoughts.  She 
does  not  gather  strength — ^how  can  she  I  She  is  quieter  in  regard 
to  pain.  The  neuralgia  and  other  torments  have  sensibly  abated, 
not  ceased.  She  also  eats  daily  a  little— that  is  one  clearly  good 
symptom.  But  her  state  is  one  of  weakness,  utter  restlessness, 
depression,  and  miseiy,  such  a  scene  as  I  never  was  in  before.  If 
she  could  only  get  a  little  sleep,  but  she  cannot  hitherto.  To- 
night, by  Barnes's  advice  and  her  own  reluctant  consent,  she  is  to 
try  morphine  again.  God  of  His  mercy  grant  that  it  may  prosper! 
There  has  been  for  ten  days  a  complete  cessation  of  all  drugginga 
and  opiate  abominations.  They  did  her  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
instead  of  any  good.  ...  I  still  try  to  hope  and  believe  that 
my  poor  little  woman  is  a  little  thought  better,  but  it  is  miserable 
to  see  how  low  and  wretched  she  is,  and  under  what  wearing  pain 
she  passes  her  sleepless  nights  and  days.  In  health  I  am  myself 
iis  well  as  usual,  which  surely  is  a  blessing.  I  keep  busy  too  in 
all  available  moments.    Work  done  is  the  one  consolation  left  me.' 

Other  remedies  failing,  the  last  chance  was  in  change 
and  sea  air.     Dr.  Blakeston,  an  accomplished  physician  at 
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St.  Leonards,  whose  wife  was  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Car* 

lyle,  offered  to  receive  her  as  a  guest.     She  was  taken 

thither  in  a  ^  sick  carriage,'  in  constrnction  and  appearance 

something  like  a  hearse,  in  the  beginning  of  March.     Car- 

lyle  attended  her  down,  left  her,  with  her  cousin  Maggie 

Welsli,  in  the  Blakestons'  affectionate  hands,  and  himself 

returned  to  his  solitary  homo  and  task.     There,  in  Hades 

as  he  called  it,  he  sate  toiling  on,  watching  for  the  daily 

bulletins,  now  worse,  now  a  little  better,  his  own  letters 

full  of  passionate  grief  and  impatience  with  intruders,  who 

came  with  the  kindest  purpose  to  enquire,  but  just  then 

could  better  have  been  spared. 

'  I  was  left  well  alone  last  night,'  he  wrote  on  the  15th  of  March, 
*  and  sate  at  least  silent  in  my  gloom.  On  Sunday  came  G.  to  en- 
quire for  Mrs.  0.  His  enquiry  an  offence  to  me.  I  instantly 
walked  him  out,  but  had  to  go  talking  with  him,  mere^d  and 
brimstone  upon  suet  dumpling,  progress  of  the  species,  &c.  Ac,  all 
the  way  to  Hyde  Park.  What  does  the  foolish  ball  of  tallow  want 
with  me  ? ' 

Sorrows  did  not  come  single.  Ten  daj's  later  came  news 
that  Lord  Ashburton  was  dead,  the  dearest  friend  that 
had  been  left  to  him.  As  an  evidence  of  regard  Lord  A. 
had  left  him  2,000Z.,  or  rather  had  not  left  it,  but  had  de- 
sired that  it  should  be  given  to  him,  that  there  might  be 
no  deduction  for  legacy  duty.  It  was  a  small  matter  at 
such  a  moment  that  there  appeared  in  the  ^  Saturday  Ke- 
view  *  *  an  extremely  contemptible  notice,  hostile  if  the 
dirty  puppy  dared,'  on  the  last  published  volumes  of 
'  Frederick.'  This  did  not  even  vex  him,  '  was  not  worth 
a  snuff  of  tobacco ; '  only  he  thought  it  was  a  pity  that 
Yenables  just  then  should  have  allowed  the  book  to  fall 
into  unworthy  hands.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  daily — a  few 
words  to  satisfy  her  that  he  was  well.  At- length  the  ab- 
sence from  her  became  unbearable.  He  took  a  house  at 
St.  Leonards,  to  which  she  could  be  removed ;  and,  leav- 
ing Cheyne  Bow  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Larkin,  he  went  down, 
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with  his  work,  to  join  Iier.  Most  things  in  this  trorld 
have  their  snnny  side — the  pldnet  itself  first,  and  then  the 
fortunes  of  its  occupants.  His  grief  and  anxiety  had  con- 
vinced Mrs.  Carlyle  of  her  husband's  real  love  for  lier, 
which  she  had  long  doubted.  But  tiiat  was  all,  for  her 
sufferings  were  of  a  kind  which  few  human  frames  could 
bear  without  sinking  under  Uiem.  Carlyle  was  patient 
and  tender;  all  was  done  for  her  which  care  and  love 
eould  provide ;  she  had  not  wholly  lost  her  strength  or 
energy ;  but  the  pain  and  sleeplessness  continued  week  after 
week  without  sign  of  abating.  They  reiliained  at  St 
Leonards  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  desperate,  after 
twelve  nights  absolutely  without  sleep  of  any  kind,  she 
rallied  her  force,  rose,  and  went  oflF,  under  John  Carlyle's 
charge,  through  London  to  Annandale,  there  to  sliake  off 
tlie  horrible  enchantment  or  else  to  die. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  her  birthday  tliat  she  naade  her 
flight.  ]^o  one  was  more  absolutely  free  than  she  was 
from  superstition,  but  times  and  seasons  were  associated 
with  human  feelings ;  she  might  either  end  her  life  alto- 
gether or  receive  a  f i-esh  lease  of  it.  Carlyle  remained  at 
St.  Leonards,  to  gather  his  books  and  papers  together. 
She  was  to  go  first  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Austin,  at  the  Gill. 
^  Oh  what  a  birthday  is  this  for  thee ! '  he  cried  after  her, 
^flying  from  the  tormentor,  panting  like  the  hunted  doe 
with  all  the  hounds  of  the  pit  in  chase.  Poor  Mary  will 
do  her  very  best  and  sisterliest  for  you ;  a  kinder  son)  is 
not  on  earth.'  Tlie  violent  revulsion,  strange  to  say,  for  a 
time  succeeded.  The  journey  did  not  hurt  her.  She  re. 
covered  sle^p  a  little,  strength  a  little.  Slowly,  very 
slowly  and  with  many  relapses,  she  rallied  into  a  more 
natural  state,  first  at  the  Gill  and  afterwards  with  the 
Kussells  in  Nithsdale.*     Carlyle  could  not  follow  except 

>  For  the  RnSBells  and  aU  they  did  for  Mrs.  Carlyle,  see  LeUen  and 
rpalif  vol  iL  p.  300  6<  9dq. 
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with  bis  heart,  but  the  thougbts  which  be  could  dpai*e  from 
bis  work  were  given  to  what  he  would  do  for  her  if  ^le 
was  ever  restored  to  him  alive. 

There  was  to  be  no  more  hiring  of  carriages,'  no  more 
omnibuses.  She  was  henceforth  to  have  a  brougham  of 
her  own.  Her  room  in  Cheyne  Row  in  which  slie  had  so 
8uffei*ed,  was  re-papered,  re-arranged,  with  the  kind  help 
of  Miss  Bromley,  that  she  might  be  surrounded  with  ob- 
jects unassociated  with  the  past. 

Here  are  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  her:— 

Chelaea :  July  29, 186i. 
People  do  not  help  me  much.  Oh  darling,  when  will  yon  oome 
back  and  protect  me  ?  Ood  above  will  have  arranged  that  for  both 
of  ns,  and  it  will  be  His  will  not  ours  that- can  mle  it.  My  thoughts 
are  a  prayer  for  my  poor  little  Hfe- partner  who  has  fallen  lame  be- 
side me  after  travelling  so  many  steep  and  thorny  ways.  I  will 
stop  this,  lest  I  fall  to  ciying  altogether. 

Augnst  1. 

Worked  too  late  yesterday.  Walked  out  for  exercise  at  7  p.m. 
Wild,  windy  ricy.  Streets— thank  God! — ^nearly  empty;  rain 
tiireatening.  My  walk  was  gloomy,  idd  as  death,  but  not  provok- 
ing, not  so  miserable  as  many.  Gloom,  sorrow;  but  instead  of 
rage — sappressed  rage  as  too  often — ^pious  grief,  heavy  bnt  blessed 
rather.  I  read  till  midnight,  then  ont  again,  solitary  as  a  ghost, 
and  to  bed  about  one.    I  see  nobody,  wish  to  see  nobody. 

Aaga«t2L 
I  am  out  of  sorts ;  no  work  hardly ;  and  run  about  as  miserable 
as  my  worst  enemy  could  wish ;  and  my  poor  little  friend  of  friends, 
she  has  fallen  wounded  to  the  ground  and  I  am  alone — alone !  My 
(Spirits  are  quite  sunk  ;  my  hand  is  quite  out.  Postman  Bullock 
wants  me  to  get  his  son  promoted.  Can't  I?  Somebody  else  wants 
50/.  tm  he  prove  the  Bible  out  of  square.  Another  requests  me  to 
induct  him  into  literature.  Another  to  say  how  he  can  save  man- 
kind, which  is  much  his  wish,  &c. 

Angnst  3. 
Tour  poor  nervous  system  ruined,  not  by  those  late  months  only, 
but  by  long  years  of  more  or  less  the  like !    Oh,  you  have  had  a 
hard  life  I    ^  too,  not  a  soft  one :  but  yours  beside  me  I    Alas  t 
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«1a8  !  I  am  better  than  yesterday,  still  not  qaite  np  to  per.  l%e 
noises  have  considerably  increased  about  me,  but  I  care  much  lees 
about  them  in  general.  Night  always  brings  her  coolness,  her 
silence,  which  is  an  infinite  solace  to  us,  body  and  soul.  Nothing 
of  blockhead  mankind's  procedure  seems  madder  and  even  more 
condemnable  to  me  than  this  of  their  brutish  bedlamitiah  cresticn 
of  needless  noises. 

August  4. 
What  a  blessed  course  of  reHgiona  industry  is  that  of  Scotland, 
to  guard  against  letters  coming  or  going  so  many  days  eray 
month.  The  seventh  day,  fourth  part  of  a  lunation  ;  that  is  the 
real  fact  it  all  rests  on ;  and  such  a  hubbub  made  of  it  by  the  Tile 
flunkey  souls  who  call  themselves  special  worshippers  of  the  Most 
High.  Mumbo  Jumbo  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  almost  B&Baui  a 
shade  more  respectable. 

I  was  absent  from  London  during  the  sninmer.  I  bad 
heai*d  that  the  Carlyles  had  left  St.  Leonards  and  that  she 
was  in  Scotland,  and  I  wrote  to  him  nnder  the  impression 
that  she  mnst  be  recovering.  He  answci'ed  that  I  had 
beenybr  too  hopeful. 

Gh«ilMft:  Aiigiwt& 
The  accounts  have  mostly  been  bad;  but  for  two  days  past  seem 
(to  myself)  to  indicate  something  of  real  improvement.  I  am 
always  very  sanguine  in  the  matter ;  but  get  the  saddest  rebukes, 
as  yon  see.  God  only  knows  what  is  to  become  of  it  alL  But  I 
keep  as  busy  as  the  Fates  will  allow,  and  in  that  find  the  sonunaty 
of  any  consolation  that  remains  to  me.  My  progress  is,  as  it  has 
always  been,  frightfully  slow;  but,  if  I  live  a  few  months,  I  always 
think  I  shall  get  the  accursed  millstone  honourably  sawed  from 
my  nock,  and  once  more  revisit  the  daylight  and  the  dry  land,  and 
see  better  what  steps  are  to  be  taken.  I  have  no  company  here 
but  my  horse.  Indeed  I  have  mainly  consorted  with  my  horse  for 
eight  years  back — and  he,  the  staff  of  my  life  otherwise,  is  better 
company  than  any  I  could  get  at  present  in  these  latitudes — an 
honest  creature  that  is  alvrays  candid  with  me  and  rationally  use- 
ful in  a  small  way,  which  so  few  are.  Wish  me  well  and  return, 
the  sooner  the  better.  How  well  I  remember  the  last  night  rou 
and  Mrs.  Froude  were  here !  It  was  the  last  sight  I  had  of  my 
poor  little  life-companion  still  afoot  by  my  side,  cheerily  f ootiiig 
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the  rough  ways  along  with  me,  not  overwhelmed  in  wild  delnges 
of  mifleij  as  now.  At  spes  in/racta  J  This  is  the  Place  of  Hope. — 
Yours  ever,  T.  0. 

To  her  his  letters  continued  constant,  his  spirits  varying 
with  her  accounts  of  herself,  but,  as  he  had  said  to  me, 
always  tiying  to  be  sanguine. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

Chelsea.:  Augnet  11. 
Oh,  what  a  deliverance  to  the  loaded  heart  of  me — one  ought 
not  to  be  so  desperate,  bnt  I  was  too  early  awake  again,  and  flesh  is 
weak.  Oh,  I  am  so  sad,  sad,  sad,  but  have  often  been  more  misera- 
ble far.  The  sorrow  loAforgivenMB  in  it,  reconciliation  to  all  men 
and  things,  especially  to  all  men,  not  secret  rage  and  vain  struggle, 
as  too  often.  Oh,  do  but  get  better,  my  own  Schatz.  We  shall 
have  good  days  yet,  please  God. 

AugTLBt  18. 

May  I  really  tliink  the  vengeful  Furies  are  abating,  going  grad- 
ually to  their  homes — and  that  my  poor  little  Eurydioe  will  come 
back  again  and  make  me  rich.  Qod  of  His  mercy  grant  it  to  me 
and  you.  Amen  I  What  a  humiliated,  broken-down,  poor  cheepy 
wretch  I  am  I  Condemned  to  dwell  among  the  pots  and  live  upon 
unclean  blockheadism,  and  hug  foul  creatures  to  my  bosom,  coax- 
ing them  to  tell  me  what  they  know,  these  long  years  past,  till  I 
feel  myself  to  have  become  foul  and  blockheadish.  On,  on,  to  get 
it  pitched  away  from  me  into  the  bottomless  Pool ! 

Aagust  25. 
The  girls  are  raging  and  scrubbing;  the  curtains  all  on  the 
ropes  in  the  garden.  Cat,  with  miniature  black  {ikeness  of  herself, 
contemplatively  wandering  among  the  skirts  of  them.  Not  a 
mouse  stirring  I  Oh  dear !  I  wish  my  Goody  was  back,  but  I 
won't  be  impatient.  Oh,  no,  no  ;  as  long  as  I  hear  of  her  getting 
inch  by  inch  into  her  old  self  again.  The  heavens  truly  are  mer- 
ciful and  gracious  to  me,  though  they  load  my  back  rather  sore. 

August  29-30. 
The  blessed  silence  of  Sabbath.  Nobody  loves  his  Sabbath  as  I 
do. .  There  is  something  quite  divine  to  me  in  that  cessation  of 
barrel  organs,  pianos,  tumults,  and  jumblings.  I  easily  do  a  better 
day's  work  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven ;  and,  if  left  alone, 
have  a  solemn  kind  of  sadneig,  a  gloom  of  mind  which,  though 
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heavy  to  bear,  is  not  nnalli^d  vith  s^rednesa  and  U^aaedueis. 
•  .  •  Poor  little  soul  I  Ypu  are  the  helm,  mtellect  oi.  the 
house.  Nobody  else  has  the  least  skill  in  steering.  My  poor 
scissors,  for  example,  yon  would  find  them  in  perhaps  fiye  min- 
ntes.  Nobody  else  I  think  will  in  five  months.  '  Nowhere  to  be 
found,  sir.'  'Can't  ikid  them/  say  they,  as  so  many  rabbits  or 
blue-bottle  flies  might. 

August  31.* 

It  is  the  wsbest  and  forlomest-looking  thing,  like  to  make  me 
cry  outright.  Indeed,  I  often  feel,  if  I  could  sit  down  and  grtid 
for  a  whole  day  it  would  be  an  infinite  relief  to  me,  but  one's 
eyes  grow  dry.  What  a  quantity  of  greeting,  too,  one  used  to  do 
in  the  beginning  of  life.  ...  I  tun  but  low-spirited,  you  see. 
Want  oi  potatoes,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  is  the  source  of  eveiythiii^ 
and  I  will  give  up. 

September  8-8. 

Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  you  here  again,  ill  or  not  ilL  We  will  tir 
to  bear  the  yoke  together,  and  the  sight  of  your  face  will  do  mj 
sick  heart  good.  .  .  .  Your  account  wonld  have  mad^  me 
quite  glad  again,  had  not  my  spirits  been  otherwise  below  pur. 
Want  of  potatoes,  want  of  regular  bodily  health,  nay — it  must  be 
admitted — ^I  am  myself  too  irregular  with  no  Goody  near  me.  If 
I  were  but  regular !  There  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  ^lat  yon 
oome  home  and  regulate. 

September  90l 

You  are  evidently  sneering  much.  I  oannot  help  you  ai  all.  Tbe 
only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  wish  for  you  here  again,  such  as  you  are; 
quiet  at  your  own  chimney-nool^  where  it  would  be  new  IHe  to  me 
to  see  you  sitting,  never  so  lame  if  not  quite,  too  miserable  and  not 
in  pain  unendurable.  Endurable  or  not,  we  two,  and  not  auj 
other  body,  are  the  natui-al  bearers  of  it  .  .  .Of  myself  there 
is  nothing  to  record,  but  a  gallop  of  excellence  yesterday,  an  eren- 
ing  to  myself  altogether,  almost  incapable,  not  quite,  and  a  ivalk 
under  the  shining  skies  between  twelve  and  one  a.m.  The  weather 
is  as  beautiful  as  it  can  be.  Silent  strangely  when  the  infernal 
cockneyisms  sink  away — so  silent,  brilliant,  sad,  that  I  was  like 
to  greet  looking  at  it. 

M>eM»|biiig  >ha  t»r^mi^^iaumk.Qt  hac  badmaoL 
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September  22L 

I  bad  the  pain  of  excluding  ponor  Fane  last  night  I  knew  his  rap. 
and  indeed  was  peremptoiy  before  that.  '  Nobody  I '  But  Faiie 
really  wishes  well  to  both  of  ns.  In  my  loneliness  here  it  often 
seems  to  me  as  if  there  was  nothing  bnt  nasty  organ-grinding, 
misgnided,  hostile,  savage,  or  indifferent  x)eople  ronnd  me  from 
shore  to  shore;  and  Farie's  withdrawing  footstep  had. a  kind  of 
sadness. 

September  27. 

It  is  no  wonder,  as  Jean  says,  that  you  are  ^blackbased '  ^  at  snch 
a  journey  lying  ahead,  but  the  real  likelihood  is  it  will  pass  with- 
out essential  damage  to  you.  You  will  get  to  me  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  find  me  at  least,  and  what  home  we  have  on  this 
vexed  earth,  true  to  one  another  while  we  stay  here.  The  house 
is  quite  ready.  I  shall  not  be  long  with  my  book  now.  .  .  . 
On  Sunday  in  Belgrave  Square  I  met  the  Dean  of  Westminster ; 
innocent  heterodox  soul,  blase  on  toast  and  water,  coming  on  with 
his  neat  black-eyed  little  Scotch  wife.  Oh,  what  inquiiies  I  Beally 
very  innocent  people,  and  really  interested  in  yon. 

September  29. 
Oh,  my  suffering  little  Jeannie !  Not  a  wink  of  real  sleep  again 
for  you.  I  read  (your  letter)  with  that  kind  of  heart  you  may  sup- 
pose in  the  bright  beautiful  morning;  even  Margaretta  Terrace 
looking  wholesome  and  kind,  while  for  poor  us  there  is  nothing 
but  restless  pain  and  chagrin.  And  yet,  dearest^  there  is  some- 
thing in  your  note '  which  is  welcomer  to  me  than  anything  I  have 
yet  had — a  sound  oipiefy,  of  devout  humiliation  and  gentle  hope 
and  submission  to  the  Highest,  which  affects  me  much  and  has 
been  a  great  comfort  for  me.  Yes,  poor  darling  \  This  was  wanted. 
Proud  stoicism  you  never  failed  in,  nor  do  I  want  you  to  abate  of  \ 
it.  ^ut  there  is  something  beyond  of  which  I  believe  you  to  have 
had  too  little.  It  softens  the  angry  he^rt  and  is  far  from  weaken- 
ing it — ^nay,  is  the  final  strength  of  it,  the  fountain  and  nouiish- 
mont  of  all  real  strength.  Come  home  to  your  own  poor  nest 
rigain.  That  is  a  good  change,  and  clearly  the  best  of  all.  Gird 
your  soul  heroically  together,  and  let  me  see  you  on  Saturday  by 
my  side  again,  for  weal  or  woe.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  hard 
travelling  together,  we  will  not  break  down  yet,  please  God.  How 

>  Abased.— It  wm  a  phrase  of  my  motber*8.— T.  C. 
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to  thank  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bussell  for  what  they  have  done  for  jou, 
much  more  how  to  repay  them,  beats  all  my  ingennity. 

And  so  Mrs.  Carlyle  came  back  to  Cheyne  Row,  from 
wliich  she  had  been  carried  six  months  befoi*e  as  in  a 
hearse,  expecting  to  see  it  no  more.  She  i*eappeared  in 
her  old  circle,  weak,  shattei^ed,  her  body  worn  to  a  shadow, 
but  with  lier  spirit  bright  as  ev^er — brighter  perhaps ;  for 
^Carlyle's  tenderness  in  her  illness  liad  convinced  lier  that 
^  .he  really  cared  for  her,  and  the  sunset  of  her  married  life 
.recovered  something  of  the  colours  of  its  morning.  He, 
too  sanguine  always,  persuaded  himself  that  her  disorder 
was  now  worn  out,  and  that  she  was  on  the  way  to  a  per- 
fect restoration.  She,  I  think,  was  under  no  such  illnsion. 
There  was  a  gentle  smile  in  her  face,  if  one  ever  spoke  of 
it,  which  showed  her  incredulity.  But  from  London  she 
took  no  hurt.  She  seemed  rather  to  gain  strength  than  to 
lose  it.  To  her  friends  she  was  as  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  see  how  dear  she  was  to 
them  and  with  what  eagenieas  they  pressed  forward  to  be 
of  use.  Ko  one  could  care  a  litUe  for  Mrs.  Cai-lyle,  and 
the  singular  nature  of  her  illness  added  to  the  interest 
which  was  felt  for  her.  She  required  new  milk  in  the 
morning.  A  supply  was  sent  in  daily,  fresh  from  the 
Hector's  cow.  The  brougham  was  bought,  and  slie  had  a 
childlike  pride  in  it,  as  her  husband's  present.  '  Strange 
and  precious  to  look  back  upon,'  he  says,  '  those  last  eigh- 
teen months  ds  of  a  second  youth — almost  a  second  child- 
hood, with  the  wisdom  and  graces  of  old  age,  which  by 
Heaven's  great  mercy  were  conceded  to  her  and  me.' 

*  Frederick '  was  finished  in  January,  the  last  of  Car- 
lyle's  great  works,  the  last  and  grandest  of  them.  '  The 
dreary  task,  and  the  sorrows  and  obstructions  attending  it,' 
'  a  magazine  of  despairs,  impossibilities,  and  ghastly  diffi- 
culties never  known  but  to  himself,  and  by  himself  never 
to  be  forgotten,'  all  was  over,  ^  locked  away  and  the  key 
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turned  on  it'  '  It  nearly  killed  me '  [he  says  in  his  jour- 
nal], 'it,  and  my  poor  Jane's  dreadful  illness,  now  happily 
over.  Ko  sympathy  could  be  found  on  earth  for  those 
homd  struggles  of  twelve  years,  nor  happily  was  any  ^ 
needed.  On  Sunday  evenmg  in  the  end  of  January  (1865) 
1  walked  out,  with  the  multiplex  feeling — joy  not  verv 
prominent  in  it,  but  a  kind  of  solemn  thankfulness  ti-ace- 
able,  that  1  had  written  the  last  sentence  of  that  unutterable 
book,  and,  contrary  to  many  forebodings  in  bad  hours,  had 
actually  got  done  with  it  for  ever.' 

*  Frederick  '  was  translated  instantly  into  German,  and  ' 
in  Germany,  where  the  conditions  were  better  known  in 
which  Carlyle  had  found  his  materials,  there  was  the 
warmest  appreciation  of  what  he  had  done.  The  sharpest 
scnrtiny  only  served  to  show  how  accurate  was  the  work- 
manship. Few  people  anywhere  in  Europe  dreamt  twenty 
years  ago  of  the  position  which  Germany,  and  Prussia  at 
the  head  of  it,  were  so  soon  to  occupy.  Yet  Carlyle's  book 
seemed  to  have  been  composed  in  conscious  anticipation  of 
what  was  coming.  He  had  given  a  voice  to  the  national 
feeling.  He  had  brought  up  as  it  were  from  the  dead  the 
creator  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  had  replaced  him 
among  his  people  as  a  living  and  breathing  man.  He  had 
cleared  the  air  for  the  impending  revolution,  and  Europe, 
when  it  came,  could  see  how  the  seed  had  growji  which 
had  expanded  into  the  German  Empire. 

In  England  it  was  at  once  admitted  that  a  splendid  addi- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  national  literature.  The  book 
contained,  if  nothing  else,  a  gallery  of  historical  figures 
executed  with  a  skill  which  placed  Carlyle  at  the  head  of 
literary  portrait  painters.  The  Englisli  mind  remains  in- 
sular and  is  hard  to  interest  supremely  in  any  history  but 
its  own.  The  tone  of  '  Frederick '  nowhere  harmonized 
with  popular  sentiment  among  us,  and  every  page  con- 
tained something  to  offend.  Yet  even  in  England  it  waa 
Vol.  IV.— 16 
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better  received  on  its  first  appearance  than  any  of  C^arfyle's 
other  works  had  been,  and  it  gave  solidity  and  massiveness 
to  his  ah'eady  brilliant  fame.  No  critic,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  '  Frederick,'  challenged  Carlyle's  right  to  a  place 
beside  the  greatest  of  English  authors,  past  or  present. 

He  had  sorely  tried  America ;  but  America  forgave  his 
sarcasms — forgot  the  *  smoky  chimney,'  forgot  the  '  Iliad 
in  a  Kutshell,'  and  was  cordially  and  enthusiastically 
admiring.  Emerson  sent  out  a  paragraph,  which  went 
the  round  of  the  Union,  that  * "  Frederick  "  was  the  wit- 
tiest book  that  was  ever  written  ;  a  book  that  one  wonld 
think  the  English  people  would  rise  up  in  mass  and 
thank  the  author  for  by  cordial  acclamation,  and  signify, 
by  crowning  him  with  oak  leaves,  their  joy  that  such  a 
head  existed  among  them  ; '  ^  while  sympathising  and 
much-reading  America  would  make  a  new  treaty,  or  send 
a  Minister  Extraordinary  to  offer  congratulations  of  hon- 
ouring delight  to  England  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
donation.'  A  rather  sanguine  expectation  on  Emerson's 
part !  England  has  ceased  to  stone  or  burn  her  prophets, 
but  she  does  not  yet  make  them  the  subject  of  inter- 
national treaties.  She  crowns  with  oak  leaves  her  actoi-s 
and  her  prima-donnas,  her  politicians,  who  are  to-day  her 
idols,  and  to-morrow  will  find  none  so  poor  to  do  them 
reverence;  to  wise  men  she  is  contented  to  pay  more 
moderate  homage,  and  leaves  the  final  decorating  work  to 
time  and  future  generations. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

A.D.  1865-6.     ^T.  70-71. 

'Frederick'  completed — Summer  in  Annandale— Mrs.  Carlyle  in 
Nithsdale — ^Visit  to  Linlathen — Thomas  Erskine — The  Edin- 
burgh Bectorship — Feelings  in  Cheyne  Row  abont  it — Bos- 
kin's  '  Ethics  of  the  Dnst.' 

The  last  proofs  of  *  Frederick '  being  corrected  and  dis- 
missed, the  Carlyles  went  down,  in  the  spTi'ing  of  1865,  to 
stay  with  Ladj  Ashburton  at  a  seaside  cottage  at  Seaton,  in 
Devonshire.  They  spent  a  few  qniet  weeks  there,  and 
then  weiit  home  again — Carlyle,  so  he  says,  to  *  sink  and 
sink  into  ever  new  depths  of  stupefaction  and  dark  misery 
of  body  and  mind.'  lie  was  a  restless  spirit.  When 
busy,  he  complained  that  his  work  was  killing  him ;  when 
he  was  idle,  his  mind  preyed  upon  itself.  Perhaps,  as  was 
generally  the  case,  he  exaggerated  his  own  discomforts. 
Long  before  he  had  told  his  famiJy,  when  he  had  terrified 
them  with  his  accounts  of  himself,  that  they  ought  to 
know  that  when  he  cried  Murder  he  was  not  always  being 
killed.  When  his  soul  seemed  all  black,  the  darkness  only 
broken  by  lightnings,  he  was  aware  that  sometimes  it  was 
only  a  want  of  potatoes.  Still,  in  the  exhaustion  which 
followed  on  long  exertion  be  was  always  wildly  humoured. 
About  May  he  found  that  ho  wanted  fresh  change.  Some- 
thing was  amiss  with  Mrs.  Carlyle's  right  arm,  so  that  she 
had  lost  the  use  of  it  for  writing.  She  seemed  well  other- 
wise, however ;  she  had  no  objection  to  being  left  alone,  and 
he  set  off  for  Annandale,  where  he  had  not  been  for  three 
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years.  '  Poor  old  Scotland  ! '  he  said,  *  it  almost  made  me 
greet  when  I  saw  it  again,  and  the  first  sound  of  a  Scotch 
guard,  and  his  broad  accent,  was  strange  and  affecting  to 
me.'  His  wife  and  he  had  grown  but  *  a  feckless  pair  of 
bodies,'  ^  a  pair  of  miserable  creatures,'  but  they  would  not 
^tine  heart;'  and  at  the  house  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Austin, 
he  found  the  most  careful  preparations  for  his  comfort — 
*  new  pipes,'  '  new  towels,'  '  new,  excellent  potatoes,'  *  a 
new  sofa  to  lie  down  upon  after  his  rides,'  everything  that 
his  heart  could  wish  for. 

Not  a  sound  all  night  at  the  Gill,  he  wrote,  after  his  arrlTal,  ex- 
cept, at  stated  times,  the  grinding,  brief  clash  of  the  railway,  which, 
if  I  hear  it  at  all,  is  a  lash  or  loud  crack  of  the  Mammon  rrhip,  go- 
ing on  at  present  over  all  the  earth,  on  the  enslaved  backs  of  men ; 
I  nlone  enfranchised  from  it,  nothing  to  do  but  hear  it  saYagelj 
clashing,  breaking  God  Almighty's  silence  in  that  &tai  or  tragio 

manner,  saying — not  to  me — '  Ye  accursed  slaves !  * 

• 

Mrs.  Carlyle  made  shift  to  write  to  him  with  the  hand 
which  was  left  to  her ;  lively  as  ever,  careful,  for  his  sake, 
to  take  her  misfortunes  lightly.  He,  on  his  part,  was  ad- 
miringly grateful. 

To  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle, 

The  Gill,  June  0. 
Thanks  for  the  struggle  you  have  made  to  get  me  a  word  of  au- 
thentic tidings  sent.  I  can  read  perfectly  your  poor  little  left- 
hand  lessons,  and  wonder  at  the  progress  you  have  made.  Don't 
be  impious,  however.  Your  poor  right  hand  will  be  restored  to 
you,  please  God ;  and  we  may  depend  upon  it,  neither  the  coming 
nor  the  going  in  such  cases  goes  by  the  rule  of  caprice.  Alas ! 
what  a  time  we  have  all  got  into  I  I  finished  last  night  the  dull- 
est thick  book,  long-winded,  though  intelligent,  of  Lyell ;  and  the 
tendency  of  it,  very  impotent,  was,  upon  the  wKole,  to" prove  that 
we  are  much  the  same  as  the  apes ;  that  Adam  was  probably  no 
other  than  a  fortunate  ourang-outang  who  succeeded  in  rising  in 
the  world.  May  the  Lord  confound  all  such  dreary  insolences  of 
loquacious  blockheadism,  entitling  itself  Science.  Science,  as  the 
understanding  of  things  worth  knowing,  was  once  a  far  diffevant 
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matier  from  this  melanoholymanndering  and  idle  looking  into  the 
nnkuowable,  and  apparently  the  not  worth  knowing. 

He  had  his  horse  with  him — Fritz's  successor,  Lady 
Ashburton's  present,  whom  he  called  Koggs.  On  Noggs's 
back  he  wandered  round  the  old  neighbourhood,  which  he 
had  first  known  as  a  schoolboy,  and  then  as  usher. 

Poor  old  Annan  I  he  wrote.  There  the  old  houses  stood,  a 
bleared  evening  snn  shining  as  if  in  anger  on  them ;  bat  the  dis- 
agreeable, mostly  paltry  living  ereatnres  who  used  to  vex  me  in 
those  days  were  all  gone.  The  old  Academy  Honse !  what  a  con- 
siderable stride  to  the  New  Academy  I  have  been  in  for  some  time, 
and  am  thinking  soon  to  quit.  Good  night,  ye  of  the  paltry  type 
—ye  of  the  lovely,  too.  Good,  and  good  only,  be  with  you  all  !* 
Noggs  and  I,  after  these  reflections,  started  at  a  mighty  pace  for 
Cummertrees,  wind  howling  direct  in  our  faces,  and  were  there 
just  as  a  luggage  train  was  passing,  amid  tempests  of  muddy 
smoke,  with  a  shrieking  storm  of  discord,  which  Noggs  could  not 
but  pause  to  watch  the  passage  of,  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and 
abhorrence.  The  waving  of  the  woods  about  Eelhead,  grandly 
soughing  in  the  windy  sunset,  soon  hushed  the  mind  of  both  of  us 
to  a  better  tone,  if  not  a  much  gladder. 

Again : — 

June-July,  1865. 
My  rides  are  very  strange,  in  the  mood  so  foreign  as  mine.  Last 
night,  6  to  8  p.m.,  was  a  perfect  whirlwind,  as  the  day  had  been, 
though  otherwise  fresh  and  genial.  I  went  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Priest-side  Sands.  Noggs  had  some  reluctance  to  put  forth  his 
speed  in  the  new  element :  strong  tempests  on  t^e  right  eye ;  on 
the  left  the  fai'-off  floods  of  Solway ;  Criflel  and  the  mountains, 
with  the  foreground  of  flat  sand,  in  parts  white  with  salt,  right 
ahead.  But  I  made  the  dog  go,  and  had  really  a  very  interesting 
gallop,  as  different  from  that  of  Botten  Bow  as  could  well  be.  '  Oh, 
rugged  and  all-supporting  mother ! '  says  Orestes,  addressing  the 
earth.  One  has  now  no  other  sermon  in  the  world,  not  a  mockery 
and  a  sham,  but  that  of  these  telluric  and  celestial  silences,  broken 
by  such  winds  as  there  may  be. 

So  went  Oarlvle's  summer  at  the  Gill.  She  meanwhile, 
dispirited  by  her  lamed  hand,  and  doubtful  of  the  future, 
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resolved  that  she,  too,  would  see  Scotland  once  more  be- 
fore she  died.   Kot  guessing  how  ill  all  was  with  her  about 

the  heart,  he  wished  her  to  join  him  at  his  sister's. 

I  am  doing  myself  good  in  respect  of  health,  he  said,  though 
still  in  a  tremnlons  state  of  nerves,  and  altogether  sombre  and  sad 
and  vacant.  My  hand  is  given  to  shake.  Alas  !  what  is  shaking 
to  other  states  we  know  of  ?  I  am  solitary  as  I  wished  to  be,  and 
do  not  object  to  the  gloom  and  dispiritment,  going  down  to  the 
utterly  dark.  If  they  like  to  rest  there,  let  them.  The  world  has 
become  in  many  parts  hideous  to  me.  Its  highest  high  no  longer 
looks  very  high  to  me ;  only  my  poor  heart,  strange  to  say,  is  not 
very  much  blunted  by  all  it  has  got.  In  the  depths  of  silent  sad- 
ness, I  feel  as  if  there  were  still  as  much  love  in  me — all  gone  to 
'potential  tears — as  there  was  in  my  earliest  day. 

Mrs.  Carlyle  was  proud  of  her  husband  ;  she  honoured  his 
character,  she  gloried  in  his  fame,  and  she  was  sure  of  his 
affection.  But  in  her  sick  state  she  needed  rest,  and  rest, 
when  the  dark  spirit  was  on  him,  she  could  not  find  at  his 
side.  He  had  his  sister  with  him;  he  had  his  brother 
James  close  at  hand.  To  these  kind  kindred  she  might 
safely  leave  him  ;  and  she  went  on  past  Annan  to  the  good 
Eussells  in  Nithsdale,  who  had  nursed  her  in  the  past 
year.  Carlyle  wished  her  only  to  do  what  would  give  her 
most  pleasure.  He  went  to  see  her  at  Tliornhill,  met  her 
at  Dumfries,  was  satisfied  to  know  that  she  was  in  safe 
hands,  and  was  blind  to  the  rest. 

There  was  in^ou  [he  wrote,  after  one  of  these  meetings]  such  a 
geniality  and  light  play  of  spirit,  when  you  got  into  talk,  as  was 
quite  surprising  to  me,  and  had  a  fine  beauty  in  it,  though  vei-y 
sorrowful.  C!ourage!  By-and-by  we  shall  see  the  end  of  this 
long  lane,  as  we  have  done  of  others,  and  all  will  be  better  than  it 
now  is. 

His  own  life  ^  was  the  nearest  approach  to  zero  that  any 
son  of  Adam  could  make.'  He  read  'his  Boileau '  lying  on 
the  grass,  '  sauntered  a  minimum,'  '  rode  a  maximum,' 
sometimes  even  began  to  think  of  work  again,  as  if  such 
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idleness  were  disgraceful.  For  her,  evidently,  he  was  in 
no  alarm  at  all.  After  her  birthday,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Spedding,  at  Mirehouse,  near  Keswick. 
Spedding  himself  (elder  brother  of  James,  the  editor  of 
*  Bacon ')  he  thought  one  of  the  best  men  he  had  ever 
known.  There  were  three  'beautiful  young  ladies,'  Mr. 
Spedding's  daughters.  Mirehouse  was  beautiful,  and  so 
were  the  ways  of  it;  'everything  nice  and  neat,  dairy, 
cookery,  lodging  rooms.  Simplex  munditiis  the  real  title 
of  it,  not  to  speak  of  Skiddaw  and  the  finest  mountains  of 
the  earth.'  He  must  have  enjoyed  himself  indeed,  when  ' 
he  could  praise  so  heartily.  *My  three  days  at  Keswick,' 
he  said  when  they  were  over,  *  are  as  a  small  polished  flag- 
stone, which  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  intercalated  in  the 
rough  floor  of  boulders  which  vay  sojourn  otherwise  has 
been  in  these  parts.' 

To  Mrs.  Carlyle  Nithsdale  this  time  had  been  a  failure. 
The  sleeplessness  came  on  again,  and  she  fled  back  to 
Cheyne  Row.  '  Poor  witch-hunted  Goody,'  he  said  ;  '  was 
there  ever  such  a  chase  of  the  fiends  ? '  Miss  Bromley 
took  charge  of  her  at  Folkestone,  from  which  she  was 
able  to  send  a  brighter  account  of  herself.  He,  mean- 
while, lingered  on  at  his  brother's  at  Scotsbrig. 

I  am  the  idlest  and  most  contented  of  men,  he  said,  would 
things  but  let  me  alone,  and  time  stay  still.  The  clearness  of  the 
air  here,  the  old  hill-tops  and  grassy  silences— it  is  with  a  strange 
acquiescence  that  I  fancy  myself  as  bidding  probably  farewell  to 
them  for  the  last  time.  Annandale  is  gone  out  of  me,  lies  all  stark 
and  dead,  as  I  shall  soon  do,  too.    Why  not  ? 

The  peaceable  torpor  did  not  last  long.  He  was  roused 
first  into  a  burst  of  indignation  by  reading  an  *  insolent 
and  vulgar '  review  upon  Ruskin's  '  Sesame  and  Lilies.'  It 
was  written  by  a  man  who  professed  attachment  to  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  I  need  not  name  him  ;  he  is  dead  now,  and  can- 
not be  hurt  by  reading  Carlyle's  description  of  him  to  her : 
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A  dirtyish  little  pug,  irredeemably  imbedded  in  oommonpliice, 
and  grown  fat  upon  it,  and  prosperous  to  an  unwholesome  degree. 
Dou't  you  leturn  Lis  love.  Nasty  creature !  with  no  eye  for  the 
beautiful,  and  awefully  interesting  to  himself. 

In  August  Carlvle  started  on  a  round  of  visits — to  Mr. 
Erskine  at  Linlathen,  to  Sir  Willirin  Stirling  at  Keir,  to 
Edinburgh,  to  Lord  and  Lady  Lothian  at  Isewbattle,  and 
then  again  to  Scotsbrig.  At  Linlathen  as  wherever  he 
went,  he  was  a  most  welcome  guest ;  but  he  was  slightly 
out  of  humour  there. 

Tlie  good  old  St.  Thomas,  he  wrote,  seemed  to  me  sometimes  to 
have  grown  more  secular  in  these  his  last  years ;  eats  better,  drinks 
ditto,  and  is  more  at  ease  in  the  world :  very  wearisome,  and  in- 
clined to  feel  distressed  and  to  be  disputatious  on  his  new  theories 
about  God  when  Sinner  Thomas  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Erskine  was  not  conscious  of  a  fall  in  favour,  either  for 
himself  or  his  theories,  and  his  own  alhision  to  Carlvle's 
visit  shows  that  the  differences  had  not  been  much  accentu- 
ated, lie  had  hoped  that  Mrs.  Carljle  would  have  come 
with  her  husband.  As  she  could  not,  he  wrote  her  an 
affectionate  letter,  in  which  some  of  the  offending  theories 
will  perhaps  be  found. 

To  Jane  WeUh  Carlt/le. 

Linlathen  :  August  IS,  1865. 

Beloved  Mrs.  Oarlyle, — I  suppose  you  could  not  have  come  here» 
and  yet  it  is  with  some  sorrow  that  I  accept  this  arrangement,  as 
I  scarcely  exx>ect  to  have  another  sight  of  your  dear  face  on  this 
earth.  One  might  ask  what  good  would  come  of  it  if  I  had.  I 
ciui  only  answer  that  ever  since  I  have  known  that  face  it  has  been 
IV  cordial  to  me  to  see  it.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  you  are  get- 
ting better,  and  recovering  a  little  strength  after  that  long  sal- 
foring. 

I  have  a  paternal  feeling  towards  you,  a  tender  feeling,  as  for  a 
child,  though  you  may  think  I  have  no  right  to  have  such  a  feeling ; 
and  yet  your  last  letter,  which  was  most  sweet  to  my  heart,  seemed 
to  say  tliat  yon  almost  expected  such  a  feeling. 
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The  way  in  which  I  should  like  to  express  that  feeiing  would  be 
by  telling  yon  things  which  I  hare  myself  found  to  be  helpful  and 
supx>orting  in  trouble  and  darkness  and  confusion ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  saying  the  thing  in  the  right  way  always  stops  both  mouth 
and  pen.  I  hope  God  will  speak  it  to  you  in  his  own  light  way. 
There  is  an  expression  in  the  28th  Psalm  that  often  comes  to  me : 
*  Be  not  silent  unto  me,  lest  I  become  like  those  that  go  down  into 
the  pit.'  If  there  be  anything  that  I  have  a  perfect  assurance  of, 
it  is  this,  that  God  is  indeed  a  Father,  and  that  His  unchangeable 
purpose  towards  me,  and  you,  and  all,  is  to  make  us  right ;  to  train 
us  into  the  capacity  of  a  full  sympathy  with  Himself,  and  thus  to 
unite  us  to  each  other  in  righteous  love.  I  require  such  a  confi- 
dence, and  I  cling  to  it,  in  spite  of  manifold  contradictions. 

I  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Garlyle  so  well,  after  passing  through  such 
a  process.  He  sits  under  the  same  rowan  tree  that  he  sate  under 
when  here  before,  in  accordance  with  his  conservative  fidelity.  I 
have  a  fellow-feeling  with  him  in  msmy  things,  and  love  his  single- 
ness of  heart  and  purpose  more  than  I  can  express. 

Ever  yours,  with  true  affection, 

T.  Ebskinb. 

Carlyle,  for  his  part,  was  happy  to  find  himself  under 
his  brother's  roof  again  at  Scotsbrig. 

The  truth  is  [he  wrote  to  his  wife],  I  have  nowhere  been  so  com- 
fortably lodged  as  here  just  npw.  Silence,  sleep  procurable  ;  and, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  feeling  that  I  am  a  little  better  really  since  get- 
ting home.  All  this,  added  to  the  loveliest  skies  I  ever  saw,  clear 
as  diamonds  this  day,  and  an  earth  lying  white  to  the  harvest,  with 
monitions  in  it  against  human  gloom — ^all  this  is  here;  but,  as 
usual,  it  can  only  last  for  a  day.  My  Edinburgh,  Eeir,  &o.,  fort- 
night was  not  without  profit,  perhaps,  though  the  interest  it  could 
have  to  me  was  only  small ;  not  a  single  loved  face  there.  Ah 
me !  so  few  anywhere  at  this  date.  The  physiognomies,  all  Scotch, 
looked  curious  to  me,  the  changed  streets  and  businesses.  The 
horrors  of  the  railway  station  called  Waverley,  where  John  often 
had  me,  are  a  thing  to  remember  all  one's  life — perhaps  the  live- 
liest emblem  of  Tartarus  this  earth  affords.  Newbattle  is  fine  of 
its  kind,  and  finely  Scotch.  Nobody  there  but  the  two  poor  in- 
mates ^  and  a  good-humoured  painter,  doing  portrait  of  the  lady. 

1  Lord  Lothian  had  been  already  struck,  in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  prom- 
ise,  by  the  »low,  creeping  mabuiy  which  dventaally  killed  him. 
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The  lady  took  me  out  to  walk,  talked  like  a  sad,  serious,  enquir- 
ing, and  intelligent  soul ;  the  saddest,  thin,  kindly,  anxious  &oe 
you  could  anywhere  see.  The  Marquis  did  not  appear  till  lunch- 
eon ;  a  truly  beautiful  young  man,  body  and  mind,  weaker  than 
ever,  hands  now  shaking,  eyes  beginning  to  fail,  but  heart  as  lively 
as  ever.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  innocent,  cheerfully  reasonable 
talk,  and  I  daresay  my  advent  "tnight  be  a  kind  of  relief,  like  a  tree 
in  the  steppe,  in  the  melancholy  monotony  of  such  a  life.  Had  you 
and  my  lady  been  fairly  acquainted,  she  would  have  liked  yon  welL 

The  Slimmer  ended,  as  summers  do  and  summers  will, 
and  autumn  saw  the  Carlyles  together  once  more  in  their 
Chelsea  home,  which  one  of  them  was  not  again  to  leave 
alive.  The  great  outward  event  of  Carlyle's  own  life, 
Scotland's  public  recognition  of  him,  was  now  lying  close 
ahead.  This  his  wife  was  to  live  to  witness  as  her  final 
happiness  in  this  world.  She  seemed  stronger,  slept  tol- 
erably, drove  about  daily  in  her  brougham ;  occasionally 
even  dined  out.  Once  I  remember  meeting  her  and  Car- 
lyle  this  autumn  at  the  Dean  of  Westminster's,  and  walk- 
ing home  with  him.  Once  they  dined  with  me  to  meet 
Mr.  Spedding  of  Mirehouse,  Ruskin,  and  Dean  Milrnan. 
1  Raskin,  I  recollect,  that  night  was  particularly  brUliant, 
and  with  her  was  a  special  favourite.  She  was  recovering 
slightly  the  use  of  her  right  hand  ;  she  could  again  write 
with  it ;  and  nothing  visible  on  the  surface  indicated  that 
danger  was  near. 

I  had  been  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  heard  Gladstone 
make  his  great  oration  on  Homer  there,  on  retiring  from 
,  office  as  Rector.  It  was  a  grand  display.  I  never  recog- 
nised before  what  oratory  could  do ;  tlie  audience  being 
kept  for  three  hours  in  a  state  of  electric  tension,  bursting 
every  moment  into  applause.  Nothing  was  said  which 
seemed  of  moment  when  read  deliberately  afterwards ; 
but  the  voice  was  like  enchantment,  and  the  street,  when 
we  left  the  building,  was  ringing  with  a  prolongation  of 
the  cheers.     Perhaps  in  all  Britain  there  was  not  a  man 
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whose  views  on  all  subjects,  in  heaven  and  earth,  less  re-^ 
sembled  Gladstone's  than  those  of  the  man  whom  this. " 
sanve  applauding  multitude  elected  to  take  his  place.  The 
students  too,  perhaps,  were  ignorant  how. wide  the  contra- 
diction was;  but  if  they  had  been  aware  of  it  they  need 
rtot  have  acted  difiFerently.  Carlyle  had  been  one  of  them- 
selves. He  had  risen  from  among  them — not  by  birth  or 
favour,  not  on  the  ladder  of  any  established  profession, 
but  only  by  the  internal  force  that  was  in  him — to  the 
highest  place  as  a  modern  man  of  letters.  In  *  Frederick ' 
he  had  given  the  finish  to  his  reputation  ;  he  'stood  now 
at  the*  summit  of  his  fame  ;  and  the  Edinburgh  students 
desii-ed  to  mark  their  admiration  in  some  signal  way.  He 
had  been  mentioned  before,  but  he  had  declined  to  be  nom- 
inated, for  a  party  only  were  then  in  his  favour. 

On  this  occasion  the  firfnadents  were  unanimous,  or  nearly 

so.     His  own  consent  was  all  that  was  wanting,  and  the 

question  lay  befoi'e  him  whether,  liating  as  he  did  all  pub- 

.  lie  displays,  he  would  accept  a  quasi-coronation  from  them. 

On  November  7,  1866,  he  wrote- to  bis  brother: — 

Mj  Bectoraie,  it  seems,  is  a  thing  settled,  which  by  no  means 
oversets  my  composHre  with  joy !  A  young  Edinburgh  man  came 
here  two  weeks  ago  to  remind  me  that  last  time,  in  flatly  refusing, 
I  had  partly  promised  for  this  if  mj  work  was  done.  I  objected  to 
the  *  speech.'  He  declared  it  to  be  a  thing  they  would  dispense 
with.  Well  I  if  so  !  I  concluded  ;  but  do  not  as  yet  see  my  way 
through  that  latter  clause,  which  is  the  sore  one.  Indeed,  I  have 
yet  heard  nothing  "ofi^oial  upon  it,  and  did  not  even  see  the  news- 
paper paragraph  till  yesterday.  Hat  gar  tcenig  zu  hedeuteriy.  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Hat  wenig  ziShedetiten,     So  Carlyle  might  say— but  it 
was  hedeutend  to  hipi  nevertheless,  and  still  more  so  to  his 
wife.     It  seemed  strange  to  me,  so  strange  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,  that  ^  the  Rectorship  of  a  Scotch  Univer&ity ,  • 
could  be  supposed  to  add  anything  to  the  position  which ' 
Carlyle  liad  made  for  himself.     Bat  there  were  peculiar 
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circnmstanceg  wliicli  gave  to  this  one  special  form  of  rec- 
ognition an  exceptional  attractiveness.     Carlyle*s  reputa- 
tion was  English,  German,  American — Scotch  also — rbut 
Scotch  only  to  a  certain  degree.     There  had  alwajs  in 
Scbtland  been  an  opposition  party;  and  if  the  prophet 
had  some  honour  in  his  own  country,  it  was  less  tlian  in 
other  places.     At  least  some  feeling  of  this  kind  existed  in 
Cheyne  Row,  though  it  may  have  been  partly  fancy,  and 
due  to  earlier  associations.     Carlyle's  Edinburgh  memories 
were  almost  all  painful.     His  University  days  bad  been 
without  distinction.     They  had  been  followed  by  dreary 
schoolmastering  days  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  the  scarcely    less 
dreary  years   of  private   tutoring  in   Edinburgh    aguiiK 
When  Miss  Welsh,  of  Haddington,  announced  that  she 
was  to  be  married  to  him,  the  unheard  of  mesalliance  had 
been  the  scoff  of  Edinburgh  society  and  of  her  fathers 
and  mother's  connections  there.     It  had  been  hoped  af- 
ter the   marriage   that   some  situation  might  have  been 
found  for  him,  and  they  had  .settled  in  Comely  Bank  with 
a  view  to  it.     All   efforts  failed,  however,  and  nothing 
could  be  done.     At  Craigenputtock  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  reputation — but  his  applications  for  employment  in 
Scotland  had  been  still  refused  invariably,  and  sometimes 
contumeliously.     London  treated  him,  in  1831,  as  a  per- 
son of  importance  ;  when  he  spent  the  winter  following  in 
Edinburgh  he  was  coldly  received  there — received  with  a 
dislike  which  was  only  not  contempt  because  it  was  quali- 
fied with  fear.     This  was  all  past  and  gone,  but  he  had 
always  a  feeling  that  Edinburgh  had  not  treated  him  welL 
The  Rectorship  would  be  a  public  acknowledgment  that 
his  countrymen  had  been  mistaken  about  him,  and  he  had 
an  innocent  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  it.     She,  too, 
had  a  similar  feeling.     Among  old  friends  of  his  ftunily, 
who  knew  little  about  literature,  there  was  still  an  impi*e&- 
sion  that  *  Jeannie  Welsh  had  thrown  herself  away.'    They 
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would  be  forced  to  say  now  that '  Jeannie  was  xight  after 
all.'  She  laughed  when  she  talked  about  it,  and  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  she  was  serious.  But  evidently 
both  in  him  and  her  some  consciousness  of  the  kind  was 
really  working,  and  this  perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
detennined  him  to  go  through  with  a  business  which,  in 
detail,  was  sure  to  be  distressing  to  him. 

Thus  it  was  all  settled.  Carlyle  was  chosen  Rector  of 
Edinburgh  University,  and  was  to  be  installed  in  the  en- 
suing spring.  The  congratulations  which  poured  in  all 
the  winter — especially  from  Mrs.  C.'s  Scotch  kinsfolk — 
'  amused '  them.  Even  a  speech  had  been  promised,  and 
so  long  as  it  was  at  a  distance  seemed  not  inexecntable. 

The  Bectorial  office,  he  wrote  on  December  21  to  his  brother 
John,  is  beginning  to  promise  to  be  a  highly  pacific  one  ;  and  has 
already  shifted  itself  to  a  comer  of  the  mind  where  -I  seldom  re- 
member it,  and  never  almost  with  anything  of  anxiety  or  displeas- 
ure. When  the  time  for  speaking  approaches  I  shall  have  to  be- 
think me  a  little,  and  be  bothered  and  tumbled  about  for  a  week 
or  so  ;  bnt  that  done  I  hope  essentially  all  will  be  done. 

During  the  winter  I  saw  mucli  of  him.     He  was,  for 

hiiriy  in  good  spirits,  lighter-hearted  than  I  had  ever  known 

him.     He  would  even  admit  oceasionallv  that  he  was  mod- 

erately  well  in  health.     Even  on  the  public  side  of  things 

he  fancied  that  there  were  symptoms  of  »  possibility  of  a 

better  day  coming.     In  Ilnskin   he  had   ever-increasing 

hope  and  confidence. 

I  have  been  reading  (he  says  on  the  same  day)  a  strange  little 
Christmas  book  of  Buskin's,  called  'Ethics  of  the  Dust.'  It  is  all 
about  crystallography,  and  seems  to  be,  or  is,  geologically  well- 
informed  and  correct ;  but  it  twists  symbolically  in  the  strangest 
way  all  its  geology  into  morality,  theology,  Egyptian  mythology, 
with  fiery  cuts  at  political  economy;  pretending  not  to  know 
whether  the  forces  and  destinies  and  behaviour  of  crystals  are  not 
very  like  those  of  a  man  !  Wonderful  to  behold.  The  book  is 
full  of  admirable  talent,  with  sncli  a  faculty  of  expression  in  it,  or 
of  pieturing  out  what  is  meant,  a»  beats  all  living  rivals. 
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The  time  approached  for  the  installation  and  the  delivery 
of  the  speech  in  Edinburgh.  Through  the  winter  Car- 
lyle  had  dismissed  it  from  his  mind  as  the  drop  of  bitter 
in  his  cup  ;  but  it  had  now  to  be  seriously  faced.  To  read 
would  have  been  handiest  to  him,  but  he  determined  to 
speak.  A  speech  was  not  an  essay.  A  speech  written 
and  delivered,  or  even  written  and  learnt  bv  heart  was 
to  him  an  imposture,  or,  at  best,  an  insincerity.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  anxious,  but  anxious  he  was,  and  painfully 
so.  He  had  never  spoken  in  public  since  the  lecture  days. 
He  had  experienced  then  that  he  could  do  it,  and  could 
do  it  eminently  well  if  lie  had  practised  the  art — but  he 
had  not  practised.  In  private  talk  he  had  no  living  equal ; 
words  flowed  like  Niagara.  But  a  private  room  among 
friends,  and  a  hall  crowded  with  strangers  where  he  was 
to  stand  up  alone  under  two  thousand  pairs  of  eyes,  were 
things  entirely  different ;  and  Carlyle,  with  all  his  iinperi- 
ousness  and  high  scornful  tones,  was  essentially  shy — one 
of  the  shyest  of  men.  He  resolved,  however,  as  his  father 
\ised  to  say,  to  ^  gar  himself  go  through  with  the  thing,^  or 
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at  least  to  try.  If  ]ie  broke  down,  as  he  thought  that  he 
probably  would,  he  was  old  and  weak,  and  it  could  signify 
little.  Still,  he  says  that  he  '  was  very  miserable,'  *  angry 
with  himself  for  getting  into  such  a  coil  of  vanity,'  pro- 
voked that  a  performance  which,  to  a  vulgar  orator  would 
be  a  pride  and  delight,  should  to  him  appear  so  dreadful. 
Mrs.  Carlyle .  kept  up  his  spirits,  made  fun  of  his  fears, 
bantered  him,  encouraged  him,  herself  at  heart  as  much 
alarmed  as  he  was,  but  conscious,  too,  of  the  ridiculous 
side,  of  it  She  had 'thought  of  going  with  him,  as  she 
had  gone  with  him  to  his  lectures,  but  her  courage  mis- 
gave her.  Among  the  fi*eaks  of  her  imagination  she 
fancied  that  he  might  fall  into  a  fit,  or  drop  down  dead  in 
the  excitement.  She  had  herself  been  conscious  lately  of 
curious  sensations  and  sharp  twinges,  which  might  mean 
worse  than  she  knew.  A  sudden  shock  might  make  an 
end  of  her  also,  *  and  then  there  would  be  a  scene.'  There 
would  be  plenty  of  friends  about  him.  Huxley  was  going) 
down,  and  Tyndall,  who,  wide  as  his  occupations  and  line 
of  thought  lay  from  Carlyle's,  yet  esteemed,  honouitHl, 
loved  him  as  much  as  any  man  living  did.  Tyndall  made 
himself  responsible  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  that  her  husband 
should  be  duly  attended  to  on  the  road  and  at  the  scene 
of  action ;  and  to  Tyndall's  care  she  was  content  to  leave 
him.  The  journey  was  to  be  broken  at  Fryston,  where  he 
would  be  received  by  Milnes,  now  Lord  Houghton.  There 
he  was  to  stay  two  nights,  and  then  go  on  to  Scotland. 

Accordingly,  on  Thursday,  the  29th  of  March,  at  nine 
a.m.,  Tyndall  appeared  with  a  cab  in  Cheyne  Row,  he 
himself  radiant — confident — or  if  he  felt  misgivings  (I  be- 
lieve he  felt  none),  resolute  not  to  show  them.  Carlyle 
submitted  passively  to  his  directions,  and  did  not  seem 
outwardly  disturbed,  '  in  the  saddest  sickly  mood,  full  of 
gloom  and  misery ;  but  striving  to  hide  it.'  She,  it  was 
observed,  looked  pale  and  ill,  but-  in  those  days  she  sel- 
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dom  looked  otherwise.  She  had  been  busy  providing 
little  comforts  for  his  journey.  Kemeinbering  the  lecture 
days  she  gave  him  her  own  small  travelling  flask,  with  a 
single  glass  of  brandy  in  it,  that  he  might  mix  and  drink 
it  in  the  Hall,  and  think  of  her  and  be  inspired. 

'  The  last  I  saw  of  her  (he  says)  was  as  slie  stood  with 
her  back  to  the  parlom*  door  to  bid  me  good-bye.  She 
kissed  me  twice,  she  me  once,  I  her  a  second  time.'  The 
cab  drove  away.  They  were  never  to  meet  again  in  this 
world.  '  Tyndall,'  he  says  in  his  journal,  *  was  kind, 
cheery,  inventive,  helpful.  The  loyallest  son  could  not 
have  mom  faithfully  striven  to  support  his  father  itnder 
eveiy  difficulty  that  rose,  and  tliey  were  many.'  In  a 
letter  he  says,  ^Tyndali's  conduct  to  me  has  been  loy- 
alty's own  self :  no  adoring  son  could  have  moi-e  faith- 
fully  watched  a  decrepit  father.'  Fryston  was  reached 
without  misadventure.  '  Lord  and  Lady  Houghton's 
kindness  was  unbounded.'  Tyndall  wrote  to  Mrs.  Carlyle 
daily  reporting  everything  on  its  brightest  side,  thongh 
the  omens  did  not  open  propitionsly.  '  My  first  night,' 
he  wrote  himself,  '  owing  to  railway  and  other  noises,  not 
to  speak  of  excitations,  talkings,  dinnerings,  was  totally 
sleepless ;  a  night  of  wandering,  starting  to  vain  tobacco 
and  utter  misery,  thought  of  flying  ofF  next  morning  to 
Auchtertool  for  quiet.'  Morning  light  and  reflection  re- 
stored some  degree  of  composure.  He  was  allowed  to 
breakfast  alone — Tyndall  took  him  out  for  a  long,  brisk 
ride.  He  dined  again  alone,  threw  himself  on  a  sofa, 
'  and  by  Heaven's  blessing,  had  an  hour  and  a  half  of  real 
sleep.'  In  his  bed  he  slept  again  for  seven  or  eiglit  hoora, 
and  on  the  Saturday  on  which  he  was  to  proceed  found 
himself  '  a  new  man.' 

Huxley  had  joined  the  party  at  Fryston.  Lord  Hough* 
ton  went  with  them  as  far  as  York.  The  travelling  was 
disagreeable.     Carlyle  reached  Edinburgh  in  the  evenii^ 
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'  the  forlomest  of  all  physical  wretches.'  There  too  the 
first  night  was  ^ hideous,^  with  'dreadful  feelings  tliat 
speaking  would  be  impossible/  '  that  he  would  utterly 
break  down ; '  to  which  he  in  his  mind  said,  '  well  then,' 
'  and  was  preparing  to  treat  it  with  the  best  contempt  he 
cCnld.'  On  Sunday,  however,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded with  friendly  faces.  Mr.  Erskine  had  come  from 
Linlathen.  His  two  brothers  were  there  from  Scotsbrig ; 
all  Edinburgh  was  combining  to  do  him  honour,  and  was 
hearty  and  warm  and  enthusiastic.  His  dispiritment  was 
not  proof  against  a  goodwill  which  could  not  but  be  agree- 
able. He  collected  himself,  slept  well  the  Sunday  night 
(as  felons  sleep,  he  would  himself  probably  have  said,  the 
night  before  execution),  and  on  the  Monday  was  ready  for 
action. 

The  installation  of  a  Rector  is  a  ceremonious  affair. 
Ponderous  robes  have  to  be  laid  on,  and  there  is  a  march- 
ing in  procession  of  officials  and  dignitaries  in  crimson 
and  eimine  through  the  centre  of  the  crowded  Hall.  The 
Eector  is  led  to  a  conspicuous  chair ;  an  oath  is  ad- 
ministered to  him,  and  the  business  begins. 

When  Carlyle  rose  in  his  seat  he  was  received  with  an 
enthusiasm  at  least  as  loud  as  had  been  shown  for  Mr. 
Gladstone — and  perhaps  the  feeling  of  the  students,  as  he 
had  been  one  of  themselves — waa  more  completely  genu- 
ine. I  believe — for  I  was  not  present — ^that  he  threw  off 
the  heavy  academical  gown.  He  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  robes  of  honour.  He  had  been  only  a  man  all  his  life  ; 
he  chose  to  be  a  man  still ;  about  to  address  a  younger 
generation  who  had  come  together  to  hear  something  that 
might  be  of  use  to  them.  He  says  of  himself,  'My  speech 
was  delivered  as  in  a  mood  of  defiant  despair,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  nightmare.  Some  feeling  that  I  was  not 
speaking  lies  alone  sustained  me.  The  applause,  &c.,  I 
took  for  empty  noise,  which  it  really  was  not  altogether.' 
Vol.  IV.— 17 
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This  is  merely  his  own  way  of  expressing  that  he  was  do- 
ing what  he  did  not  like ;  that,  having  undertaken  it,  he 
became  interested  in  what  he  was  about,  grew  poeseseed 
with  his  subject,  and  fell  into  the  automatic  state  in  which 
alone  either  speaking  or  any  other  valuable  work  can  be 
done  as  it  ought  to  be.  His  voice  was  weak.  There  were 
no  more  volleys  of  the  old  Annandale  grape>shot ;  other- 
wise he  was  easy,  fluent,  and  like  himself  in  his  calmest 
mood. 

He  began  with  a  pretty  allusion  to  the  time  when  he 
had  first  come  up  (fifty-six  years  before)  to  Edinbargh  to 
attend  the  University  classes.  Two  entire  generations  had 
passed  away  since  that  time.  A  third,  in  choosing  him 
as  Bector,  was  expressing  its  opinion  of  the  use  which  he 
had  made  of  his  life,  and  was  declaring  that '  he  had  not 
been  an  unworthy  labourer  in  the  vineyard.'  At  his  age, 
and  residing  as  he  did,  far  away  in  London,  he  could  be 
of  little  service  to  the  University,  but  he  might  say  a  few 
words  to  the  students  which  might  perhaps  be  of  some 
value  to  them.  In  soft,  earnest  language,  with  the  plain- 
est common  sense,  made  picturesque  by  the  form  in  whicli 
it  was  expressed,  he  proceeded  to  impress  on  them  the 
elementary  duties  of  diligence,  fidelity,  and  honest  exer- 
tion, in  their  present  work,  as  a  preparation  for  then-  com- 
ing life.  Their  line  of  study  was,  in  the  main,  marked 
out  for  them.  So  far  as  they  could  choose  (after  a  half- 
reverent,  half-humorous  allusion  to  theology,  exactly  in 
the  right  tone  for  a  modern  audience)  he  advised  them  to 
read  history — especially  Greek  and  Koman  history — and 
to  observe  especially  how,  among  these  nations,  piety  and 
awe  of  the  gods  lay  at  the  bottom  of  their  greatness ;  tliat 
without  such  qualities  no  man  or  nation  ever  came  to 
good.  Thence  he  passed  to  British  history,  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  their  own  Knox  (one  of  the  select  of  the 
earth),  to  the  Covenantei*s,  to  the  resolute  and  noble  effort 
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of  the  Scotch  people  to  make  Christ's  Gospel  the  rule  of 
their  daily  lives.  Religion  was  the  thing  essential.  The- '  - 
ology  was  not  so  essential.  He  was  giving  in  brief  a  pop- 
ular epitome  of  bis  own  opinions  and  the  growth  of  them. 
In  early  life  he  had  himself  been  a  Radical.  He  was : 
a  Radical  still  in  substance,  though  no  longer  after  the/ 
popular  type.  He  was  addressing  students  who  were  as  ar- 
dent in  that  matter  as  he  had  himself  once  been,  and  he 
was  going  on  dangerous  ground  as  he  advanced.  But  he 
chose  to  speak  as  he  felt.  He  touched  upon  democracy. 
He  showed  how  democracies,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
never  had  been,  and  never  could  be  of  long  continuance ; 
how  essential  it  was,  in  such  a  world  as  ours,  that  the 
noblest  and  wisest  should  lead  and  that  the  rest  should 
obey  and  follow.  It  was  thus  that  England  and  Scotland 
had  grown  to  be  what  they  were.  It  was  thus  only  that 
they  could  keep  the  plaoe  which  they  had  won.  We  were 
apt  to  think  that  through  the  spread  of  reading  and  knowl- 
edge the  conditions  of  human  nature  wei*e  changed,  and 
that  inequalities  no  longer  existed.  He  thought  slightly 
of  the  spread  of  knowledge  as  it  was  called,  ^  maid-servants 
getting  instructed  in  the  'ologies,'  and  '  knowing  less  of 
brewing,  and  boiling,  and  baking,  of  obedience,  modesty, 
humility,  and  moral  conduct.'  Knowledge,  wisdom,  true 
superiority  was  as  hard  to  come  at  now  as  ever,  and  there 
were  just  as  few  that  arrived  at  it.  He  then  touched  on 
another  branch  of  the  same  subject,  one  on  which  he  was 
often  thinking,  the  belief  in  oratory  and  orators  which 
was  now  so  widely  prevailing.  Demosthenes  might  be  the 
greatest  of  orators,  but  Phocion  proved  right  in  tlie  facts. 
And  then  after  a  word  fi'om  Goethe  on  education,  he 
came  to  speak  of  this  present  age,  in  which  our  own  lot 
was  cast.  He  spoke  of  it  then  as  he  always  did — as  an  era 
of  anarchy  and  disintegration,  in  which  all  things,  not 
made  of  asbestos,  were  on  the  way  to  being  consumed. 
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He  did  not  complain  of  this.  He  only  bade  his  hearers 
observe  it  and  make  the  best  of  it.  He  told  them  to  be 
trne  and  faithful  in  their  own  lives ;  to  endeavour  to  do 
right,  not  caring  whether  they  succeeded,  as  it  was  called, 
in  life ;  to  play  tlieir  own  parts  as  quietly  and  simply  as 
they  could,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  Providence.  *  Don't 
suppose,'  he  said,  *  that  people  are  hostile  to  you,  or  bear 
you  ill-will  in  the  world.  You  may  often  feel  as  if  the 
whole  world  was  obstructing  yon,  setting  itself  against 
you ;  but  you  will  find  that  to  mean  that  the  world  is  trav- 
elling in  a  difiFerent  way,  and,  rushing  on  its  own  paths, 
heedlessly  treads  on  you.  That  is  mostly  all.  To  you 
there  is  no  specific  ill-will.'  He  bade  them  walk  sti-aight 
forward ;  not  expecting  that  life  would  be  strewed  with 
roses ;  and  knowing  that  they  must  meet  tlieir  share  of 
evil  as  well  as  good.  But  he  told  them,  too,  that  they 
would  find  friends  if  they  deserved  them,  and  in  fac* 
would  meet  the  degree  of  success  which  they  had  on  the 
whole  deserved.  He  wound  up  with  Goethe's  hymn, 
which  he  had  called,  to  Sterling,  '  The  marching  music  of 
the  Teutonic  nations ; '  and  he  finished  with  tlie  words 
which  to  the  end  were  so  often  npbn  his  own  lips : 

*  Wir  heis^n  euch  fioff'en.*    (We  bid  yoa  to  hopa ) 

He  was  long  puzzled  at  the  effect  upon  the  world's  esti- 
mate of  him  which  this  speech  produced.  There  was  not 
a  word  in  it  which  he  had  not  already  said,  and  said  far 
more  forcibly  a  hundred  times.  Bnt  suddenly  and 
thenceforward,  till  his  death  set  them  off  again,  hostile 
tongues^  ceased  to  speak  against  him,  and  hostile  pens  to 
wnte.  The  speech  was  printed  in  full  in  half  the  news- 
papers in  the  island.  It  was  received  with  universal  ac- 
clamation. A  low  price  edition  of  his  works  became  in 
demand,  and  they  flew  into  a  strange  temporary  popu- 
larity with  the  reading  multitude.  Sartor,  '  poor  beast^^ 
had  struggled  into  life  with  difficulty,  and  its  readers 
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since  had  been  few,  if  select.  20,000  copies  of  the  ehil-p 
ling  edition  of  it  were  now  sold  instantly  on  its  publica- 
tion. It  was  now  admitted  nniversallj  that  Carlyle  was  a 
'  great  man.'  Yet  he  saw  no  inclination,  not  the  slightest,  • 
to  attend  to  his  teaching.  He  himself  could  not  make  it 
out,  but  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Edinburgh 
address  contained  his  doctrines  with  the  fire  which  had 
provoked  the  animosity  talcen  out  of  them.  They  were  le- 
duced  to  the  level  of  church  sermons ;  thrown  into  general 
propositions  which  it  is  pretty  and  right  and  becoming  to 
confess  with  our  lips,  while  no  one  is  supposed  to  act  on 
them.  We  admire  and  praise  the  beautiful  language,  and 
we  reward  the  performance  with  a  bishopric,  if  the  speaker 
be  a  clergyman.  Carlyle,  people  felt  with  a  sense  of  relief, 
meant  pnly  what  the  preachers  meant,  and  was  a  fine  fel- 
low after  all. 

The  address  had  been  listened  to  with  delight  by  the 
students,  and  had  ended  amidst  rounds  of  applause.  Tyn- 
dall  telegi'aphed  to  Mrs.  Carlj^le  his  *  brief  but  sufficient 
message,  '  A  perfect  triumph.'  The  maids  in  Cheyne 
Row  clapped  their  hands  when  it  arrived.  Maggie  Welsh 
danced  for  delight.  Mrs.  Carlyle  drove  off  to  Forster's, 
where  she  was  to  dine.  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins  were 
there,  and  they  drank  Caflyle's  health,  and  it  was,  as  she 
said,  *  a  good  joy.'  He  meanwhile  had  escaped  at  his 
best  speed  from  the  scene  of  his  exploit ;  making  for  his 
brothei^'s  lodgings  in  George  Street,  where  he  could  smoke 
a  pipe  and  collect  himself.  Hundreds  of  lads  followed 
him,  crowding  and  hurrahing. 

I  waved  my  liand  prohibitively  at  the  door  (he  wrote),  perhaps 
lifted  my  hat,  and  they  gave  but  one  cheer  more — something  in  the 
tone  of  it  which  did  for  the  first  time  go  into  my  heart.  Poor 
young  men,  so  well  affected  to  the  poor  old  brother  or  grandfather 
here,  and  in  such  a  black  whirlpool  of  a  world,  all  of  us. 

>  Letten  and  MemoridU^  vol.  ii.  p.  882. 
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Ue  dispatched  a  few  words  home. 

All  is  fimshed,  and  rather  well,  infinitely  better  than  I  often  ex- 
pected. You  never  saw  snch  a  tempest  of  enthusiastic  excitation  as 
that  among  the  student  people.  Never  in  the  world  was  I  in  snch 
a  scene.  I  took  your  drop  of  brandy  with  me — mixed  it  in  a  tum- 
bler for  cooling  of  the  tongue.  I  had  privately  a  kind  of  threap 
that  the  brandy  shoidd  be  yours. 

The  note  sent  o£F,  he  had  a  qniet  walk  in  the  twilight 
with  Erskine  and  his  brother  James. 

Some  fragments  of  ornamental  work  had  still  to  be  gone 
through ;  invitations  to  tliis  and  that,  and  congratnlatioDs 
to  reply  to;  'Spedding's  letter  weleomer  than  any  other.* 
He  slept  tolerably  in  spite  of  excitement,  but  was  ^  like  a 
man  killed  with  kindness,  all  the  world  coming  tumbling 
on  him.  Do  me  this,  see  me  that!  above  all,'dine,  dine!' 
He  stayed  fonr  days  in  the  middle  of  all  this.  On  the 
Thursday  he  was  worn  out.  *  Oh ! '  he  cried,  *  there  never 
was  such  an  element — comparable  to  that  of  the  thi-ee  chil- 
dren in  the  fire  before  Nebuchadnezzar.  .  .  .'  His 
original  plan  had  been  to  go  straight  home,  but  he  was 
tempted  by  the  thought  of  a  few  peaceful  days  in  Annan- 
dale,  before  plunging  into  London  again.  On  the  Friday 
he  made  for  quiet  Scotsbrig,  there,  with  no  company  but 
his  brother  and  his  sister  Marjf  to  'cool  down  and  re- 
cover his  wits.'  The  newspapers,  meanwhile,  were  sound- 
ing his  praises.  *  Punch,'  always  affectionate,  even  in  the 
Pamphlet  times,  had  a  cartoon  in  which  Carlyle  was  seen 
speaking  on  one  side,  like  a  gently  wise  old  patriarch,  and 
Bright  on  the  other,  with  due  contrast  of  face  and  senti- 
ment. At  the  end  of  a  week  he  was  in  his  old  condition 
again.  *  Seldom,'  he  said,  '  have  I  been  better  in  the  last 
six  months,  so  blessed  is  the  country  stillness  to  me,  the 
purity  of  sky  and  earth,  and  the  absence  of  all  babble 
and  annoyance.'  He  would  then  have  hastened  back,  but 
he  met  with  an  accident,  a  slight  sprain  on  one  of  bis 
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ankles,  sent,  he  supposed,  '  to  keep  him  in  the  level  of 
common  humanity,  and  take  any  undue  conceit  out  of 
him.'  Thus  he  lingered  on,  not  sorry,  perhaps,  for  the 
excuse.  '  Punch '  came  to  Scotsbrig,  and  '  gave  every- 
body hearty  entertainment.'  'The  thing,'  he  said,  'is 
really  capital,  and  has  been  done  by  some  thoroughly 
well-wishing  man.  The  portrait,  too,  is  not  bad,  though 
comical  a  little,  aud  the  slap  directed  on  Bright  is  per- 
fectly suitable.'  Mill  wrote  as  warmly  as  he  could  about 
an  address  which  must  have  been  wholly  unpalatable,  Mrs. 
Carlyle  sending  the  letter  down  to  him,  and  expecting 
he  '  would  scream  at  such  a  frosty  nothingness.'  He  did 
not  scream,  he  answered,  because  he  had  ceased  to  care 
what  Mill  might  do  or  forbear  to  do.  '  Mill  essentially '  \J 
was  made  of  sawdust,  he  and  his  ^' great  thinking  of  the' 
Age,"  and  was  to  be  left  lying,  with  good-bye  and  peace 
to  him  for  evermore.' 

The  ankle  was  long  in  mending,  and  the  return  was  still 
delayed.     On  the  19th  of  April  he  wrote — 

Nothing  from  Goody  to-day — well,  yon  have  been  handsomely 
diligent  of  late,  and  have  given  me  at  least  one  snnny  blink  among 
the  great  dreary  mass  I  get  on  awaking  to  a  new  day.  I  am  venr 
well  in  health  here,  sleep  better  than  for  a  month  past,  in  spite  of 
the  confusion  and  imperfect  arrangements.  The  rides  do  me  good. 
Yesterday  it  was  a?  if  pumping  on  me,  and  Dirty  Swift  (the  Scots- 
brig  pony)  and  I,  under  the  mackintosh,  were  equal  or  superior 
to  the  Trafalgar  fountains  in  dramatic  effect.  But  the  silence,  the 
clearness  of  the  air  and  world,  the  poor  old  solitary  scene  too — all 
do  me  good  ;  and  if  I  had  an  Oberon  to  attend  me,  to  pick  a  fur- 
nished tent  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  blow  it  out  to  perfec- 
tion, I  should  be  tempted  to  linger  a  good  while  perhaps.  But 
nothing  of  that  is  the  arrangement  in  esse  here,  and  I  still  think 
of  Monday,  the  23d,  as  the  day  of  return.  At  any  rate  mark  that 
Jean  and  I  are  to  go  for  Dumfries  to-morrow ;  so  for  Saturday 
morning  do  you  aim  towards  Dumfries,  and  hit  me  like  a  good 
bairn. 

No  more,  except  my  blessing  and  adieu. 
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One  more  letter  lie  was  to  write  to  her,  which  be 
to  find  on  his  table  in  London,  with  tlie  seal  unbroken,  and 
which  stands  endorsed  by  hiin,  ^ never  read.  Alas !  alas!' 
The  presentiment  of  evil  which  it  contains  may  have  been 
natural,  for  the  post  had  again  brought  him  nothing  fi-om 
her ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  noticed. 

Sootsbrtg :  April  2CL 
I  bad  said,  it  is  nothing,  this  silence  of  hers ;  but  about  1  a.in., 
soon  after  going  to  bed,  my  first  operation  was  a  kind  of  dream ; 
an  actual  introduction  to  the  sight  of  you  in  bitterly  bad  ciicnm- 
stances,  and  I  started  broad  awake  with  the  thought,  '  This  was 
her  silence,  then,  poor  ^oul  I '  Send  better  news,  and  don't  re- 
duce me  to  dream.  Adieu,  dearest.  Send  better  news,  cleazer 
any  way.  What  a  party  is  that  of  Saturday  evening — ^unexampled 
in  modem  society,  or  nearly  so.     My  regards  to  Froude. 

Your  ever  affectionate 

T.  Cabltlk. 

Tliis  was  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  to  her,  and  the 
last  word  in  it  was  my  own  name.  The  '  party  '  spoken 
of  will  be  explained  immediately. 

Anxiety  about  the  speech  and  its  concomitants  had,  as 
Mrs.  Carlyle  expressed  it,  '  tattered  her  to  fiddlestrings,' 
The  sudden  relief,  when  it  was  over,  was  scarcely  less  ti*y- 
ing.  She  had  visitors  to  see,  who  came  with  tlieir  con- 
giiatulations.  She  had  endless  letters  to  receive  and  answer. 
To  escape  from  part  of  this  she  had  gone  to  Windsor,  to 
spend  two  days  with  her  friend  Mi*s.  Oliphant,  and  had 
greatly  enjoyed  her  visit.  On  coming  back  she  had  dined 
with  Lady  William  Kussell,  in  Aiidley  Square,  and  had 
there  a  smart  passage  of  words  with  Mr.  Hayward,  on  the 
Jamaica  disturbances,  the  news  of  which,  and  of  Governor 
Eyre's  action,  had  just  arrived.  The  chief  subject  of  con- 
versation everywhere  was  her  husband's  address,  and  of 
this  there  was  nothing  said  but  good.  Tyndall  came  back. 
She  saw  him,  heard  all  particulars  from  him,  and  was 
made  perfectly  happy  about  it.     Carlyle  himself  would 
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be  home  in  a  day  ov  two.  For  Saturday  the  21fit,  par- 
poeel J  that  it  might  b6  got  over  before  his  arrival,  she  had 
invited  a  small  party  to  tea. 

Principal  Tulloch  and  his  wife  were  in  London ;  they 
wished  to  meet  me  or  else  I  to  meet  them.  1  forget  which 
it  was.  I  hope  the  desire  was  mutual.  I,  the  Tullochs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spotti&woode,  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  were  to 
be  Mrs.  Carlyle's  guests  in  Cheyne  Kow  that  evening. 
CJeraldine  Jewsbury,  who  was  then  living  in  Markham 
Square,  was  to  assist  in  entertaining  us.  That  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Carlyle  wrote  her  daily  letter  to  Carlyle,  and 
took  it  herself  to  the  post.  In  the  afternoon  she  went  out 
in  her  brougham  for  the  usual  drive  round  Hyde  Park, 
taking  her  little  dog  with  her.  Nero  lay  under  a  stone  in- 
the  garden  at  Cheyne  Row,  but  she  loved  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, dogs  especially,  and  had  found  another  to  succeed 
him.  Near  Victoria  Gate  she  had  put  the  dog  out  to  run. 
A  passing  carriage  went  over  its  foot,  and,  more  frightened 
than  hurt,  it  lay  on  the  road  on  its  back,  crying.  She 
sprang  out,  caught  the  dog  in  her  arms,  took  it  with  her 
into  the  brougham,  and  was  never  more  seen  alive.  Tlie 
coachman  went  twice  round  the  drive,  by  Marble  Arch 
down  to  Stanhope  Gate,  along  the  Serpentine  and  round 
again.  Coming  a  second  time  near  to  the  Achilles  statue, 
and  surprised  to  receive  no  directions,  he  turned  round, 
saw  indistinctly  that  something  was  wrong,  and  asked  a 
gentleman  near  to  look  into  the  carriage.  The  gentleman 
told  him  briefly  to  take  tho  lady  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
Which  was  not  200  yards  distant.  She  was  sitting  with 
her  hands  folded  on  her  lap  dead, 

I  had  stayed  at  home  that  day,  busy  with  something, 
before  going  out  in  the  evening.  A  servant  came  to  the 
door,  sent  by  the  housekeeper  at  Cheyne  Row,  to  say  that 
something  had  happened  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  to  beg  me 
to  go  at  once  to  St.  George's.    Instinct  told  me  wjiat  it 
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muBt  be.  I  went  on  the  way  to  Geraldine ;  she  was  get- 
ting ready  for  the  party,  and  supposed  that  I  had  called  to 
take  her  tliere.  I  told  her  the  message  which  I  had  re- 
ceived. She  flung  a  cloak  about  her,  and  we  drove  to  the 
hospital  together.  There,  on  a  bed  in  a  small  i-oom,  we 
found  Mrs.  Carlyle,  beautifully  dressed,  di'essed  a&  she 
always  was,  in  quietly  perfect  taste.  Nothing  had  been 
touched.  Her  bonnet  had  not  been  taken  ofiF.  It  was  as 
if  she  had  sate  upon  the  bed  after  leaving  the  brougham, 
and  had  fallen  back  upon  it  asleep.  But  tliei^e  was  an 
expression  on  her  face  which  was  not  sleep,  and  which, 
long  as  I  had  known  her,  resembled  nothing  which  I  bad 
ever  seen  there.  The  forehead,  which  had  been  contracted 
in  life  by  continued  pain,  bad  spread  out  to  its  natm-al 
breadth,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  how  magnificent  it 
was.  The  brilliant  mockery,  the  sad  softness  with  which 
tlie  mockery  alternated,  both  were  alike  gone.  The  feat- 
ures lay  composed  in  a  stern  majestic  calm.  I  liave  seen 
many  faces  beautiful  in  death,  but  never  any  so  grand  as 
hers.  I  can  write  no  more  of  it.  I  did  not  then  know 
all  her  history.  I  knew  only  how  she  had  suffered,  and 
how  heroically  she  had  borne  it  Geraldine  knew  every- 
thing. Mrs.  Carlyle,  in  her  own  journal,  calls  Geraldine 
her  GonsuelOj  her  chosen  comforter.  She  could  not  speak. 
I  took  her  home.  I  hurried  down  to  Cheyne  Row,  where 
I  found  Forster  half-distracted,  yet,  with  his  vigorons 
sense,  alive  to  what  must  immediately  be  done.  Mr. 
Blimt,  the  Rector  of  Chelsea,  was  also  there ;  he,  too, 
dreadfully  shaken,  but  collected  and  considerate.  Two 
points  had  immediately  to  be  considered:  how  to  com- 
municate the  news  to  Carlyle  ;  and  how  to  prevent  an  in- 
quest and  an  examination  of  the  body,  which  Forster  said 
would  kill  him.  Forster  undertook  the  last.  He  was  a 
lunacy  commissioner,  and  had  weight  with  official  persons. 
Dr.  C^uain  had  attended  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  her  illness^  and 
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from  him  I  believe  Forster  obtained  a  cei*tificate  of  the 
probable  canse  of  the  death,  which  was  received  as  enffi- 
cient.  As  to  Carlyle,  we  did  not  know  precisely  where  he 
was,  whether  at  Dumfries  or  Scotsbrig.  In  the  uncer- 
tainty a  telegram  was  sent  to  John  Carlyle  at  Edinburgh, 
another  to  Dr.  John  Brown,  shonld  John  Carlyle  be  ab- 
sent. By  them  the  news  was  forwarded  the  same  night 
to  Dumfries,  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Aitkcn,  with  whom 
he  was  staying^  to  be  communicated  according  to  Mr.  Ait- 
ken's  discretion. 

And  now  I  go  on  with  Carlyle's  own  narrative  written 
a  fortnight  after. 

Saturday  night,  about  9  p.m.,  I  was  sitting  in  sister  Jean's  at 
Dumfries,  thinking  of  my  railway  journey  to  Chelsea  on  Monday, 
and  perhaps  of  a  sprained  ankle  I  had  got  at  Scotsbrig  two  weeks 
or  so  before,  when  the  fatal  telegrams,  two  of  them  in  succession, 
came.  It  had  a  kind  of  stunning  effect  upon  me.  Not  for  above 
two  days  could  I  estimate  the  immeasurable  depths  of  it,  or  the 
infinite  sorrow  which  had  peeled  my  life  all  bare,  and  in  a  moment 
shattered  my  poor  world  to  universal  ruin.  They  took  me  out 
next  day  to  wander,  as  was  medically  needful,  in  the  green  sunny 
sabbath  fields,  and  ever  and  anon  there  rose  from  my  sick  heart 
the  ejaculation,  '  My  poor  little  woman  ! '  but  no  full  gust  of  tears 
came  to  my  relief,  nor  has  yet  come.  Will  it  ever?  A  stony 
Woe's  me,  woe's  me  j  sometimes  with  infinite  tenderness  and  pity, 
not  for  myself,  is  my  habitual  mood  hitherto.  I  had  been  hitch- 
ing lamely  about,  my  company  the  green  solitudes  and  fresh  spring 
breezes,  quietly  but  far  from  happily,  about  the  hour  she  died. 

Sixteen  hours  after  the  telegram,  Sunday,  about  2  p.m.,  there 
came  to  me  a  letter  from  her,  written  on  Saturday,  before  going 
out,  the  cheeriest  and  merriest  of  all  her  several  prior  ones.  A 
note  for  her,  written  at  Scotsbrig  Friday  morning,  and  which 
should  have  been  a  pleasure  to  her  at  breakfast  that  morning,  was 
not  put  in  till  after  6  a.m.  at  Ecclefechan,  negligence  excusable 
but  unf orgetable ;  had  not  left  Ecclefechan  till  10  p.m.,  nor  ar- 
rived till  2  p.m.,  and  lay  unopened. 

Monday  morning,  John  set  off  with  me  for  London.  Never,  for 
1,000  years,  should  I  forget  that  arrival  here  of  ours,  my  first  un- 
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welcomed  bj  tier.  She  lay  in  her  oaffin,  lovely  in  desIlL  Pale 
death,  and  things  not  mine  or  ours,  had  possession  of  onr  pooi 
darling.  Very  kind,  very  helpful  to  me,  if  to  no  other,  everybody 
was  ;  for  I  learnt  ultimately,  had  it  not  been  for  John  Forster  and 
Dr.  Qnain,  and  everybody's  mercy  to  me,  there  must  have  been, 
by  rule,  a  coroner's  inquest  held,  which  would  have  been  a  Uotcfa 
upon  my  memory,  intolen^le  then,  and  diaeordantfy  ugly  for  all 
time  coming.  It  is  to  Foister^s  unwearied  i^d  invineible  efibits 
that  I  am  indebted  for  escape  from  this  sad  defilement  of  my  feel- 
ings. Indeed,  his  kindness  then  and  all  through,  in  every  partic- 
ular and  detail,  was  u/iexampled,  of  a  cordiality  and  assidtiitT 
almost  painful  to  me.  Thanks  to  him,  and  perpetual  reeolle<^0D. 
Next  day  wander  over  the  fatal  localities  in  Ifyde  Fsrlc,  IV>nter 
and  brother  John  settling,  apart  from  me,  everything  for  the  mor- 
row. Morrow,  Wednesday  morning,  we  were  under  way  with  onr 
sacred  burden.  John  and  F.  kindly  did  not  speak  to  me.  Good 
Twistleton  was  in  the  train  without  consulting  me.  I  looked  oat 
upon  the  spring  fields,  the  everlasting  skies  in  eilence,  and  had 
for  most  part  a  more  endurable  day  till  Haddington,  where  friends 
were  waiting  with  hospitalities,  which  almost  drove  me  openly 
wild.  I  went  out  to  walk  in  the  moonlit  silent  streets,  not  snfTered 
to  go  alone.  I  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the  old  room,  where  I 
had  first  seen  her,  on  a  summer  evening  after  sunset,  six  and  forty 
years  ago.  Edward  Irving  had  brought  me  out  walking  to  Had- 
dington, ihs  the  first  thing  I  had  to  see  then ;  the  beautifallest 
young  creature  I  had  ever  beheld,  sparkling  with  grace  and  t^ent, 
though  sunk  in  sorrow '  and  speaking  little.  I  noticed  her  once 
looking  at  me.     Oh  heavens,  to  think  of  that  now ! 

The  Dodds,*  excellent  people,  in  their  honest,  homely  way,  had 
great  pity  for  me,  patience  with  me.  I  retired  to  my  room,  slept 
none  all  night,  little  sleep  to  me  since  that  telegram  night,  bat  lay 
silent  in  the  great  silence.  Thursday,  April  26,  wandered  ont  into 
the  churchyard,  &o.,  at  1  p.m.  came  the  funeral,  silent,  small,  only 
twelve  old  friends  and  two  volunteers  besides  ua  thoe.  Vfiiy 
beautiful  and  noble  to  me,  and  I  laid  her  in  the  grave  of  her 
father,  according  to  covenant  of  40  years  back,  and  all  was  ended. 
In  the  nave  of  the  old  Abbey  Kirk,  long  a  ruin,  now  being  saved 
from  further  decay,  with  the  skies  looking  down  on  her,  them 

'  She  had  lately  lost  her  father. 

'  Old  friends' of  the  Welshes,  at  Whose  honse  he  was  received  at  Haddiaf* 
ton. 
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sleeps  my  little  Jeannie,  aAd  the  light  of  her  face  will  never  shine 
on  me  more. 

We  withdrew  that  afternoon  ;  posted  np  by  Edinburgh^  with  its 
many  confusions,  towards  London  all  night ;  and  about  10  or  11 
a.m.  were  shoyelled  out  here,  where  I  am  hitching  and  wandering 
about ;  best  oflF  in  strict  solitude — were  it  only  possible— my  own 
solace  and  employment  that  of  doing  all  which  I  could  imagine 
she  would  have  liked  me  to  do.  .  .  .  The  first  awakening  in 
the  morning,  the  reality  of  all,  stripped  so  hare  before  me,  is  the 
ghastliest  half-hour  of  the  day.  A  kind  of  leaden  weight  of  sorrow 
has  come  over  all  my  universe,  with  sharp  poignancy  of  memory 
every  now  and  then.  I  cannot  weep ;  no  relief  yet,  or  almost 
none^-of  tears.  Ood  enable  me  to  live  out  my  poor  remnant  of 
days  in  a  manner  she  would  have  applauded.  Hers — as  known  to 
me  only — were  all  very  noble,  a  life  of  hidden  beauty,  all  given  to 
me  as  part  of  my  own.  How  had  I  deserved  it  ?  I,  unworthy  ! 
Beautiful,  exceedingly  t  Oh,  how  mournfully  beautiful  now !  I 
called  her  and  thought  her  my  Sch^itzen  ;  but  my  word  was  shal- 
low as  compared  to  the  fact,  and  I  never  thought  of  losing  her. 
Vaguely,  always,  I  reckoned  that  I  as  the  elder  should  be  the  first, 
such  a  vivacity  and  brightness  of  life  I  noticed  in  her,  in  spite  of 
her  perpetual  burden  of  infirmities  and  sufferings  day  by  day. 
Twice,  perhaps  thrice,  during  her  horrible  illness  of  1864,  the 
thought  rose  in  me,  ghastly  and  terrible,  that  I  was  about  to  lose 
her ;  but  always  my  hope  soon  revived  into  a  strange  kind  of  cou' 
fidence ;  and  very  rarely  was  my  work  interrupted,  but  went  on 
steadily  up  in  the  garret,  as  the  one  thing  salvatory  to  both  of  us. 
And  oh,  her  looks  as  she  sate  in  the  balcony  at  St.  Leonards ! 
Never,  never  shall  I  forget  that  tenderness  of  love,  and  that  depth 
as  of  misQiy  and  despair. 

In  these  days,  with  raournfal  pleasure,  Carlyle  com- 
poeed  the  beautiful  epit^h  w}iich  i«  priuted  in  the  ^  Let- 
ters and  Ifemorialfl,' '  ^  a. word,'  he  said,  ^  true  at  least,  aud 
coming  from  his  heart,  which  felt  a  momentary  aolaee 
from  it.'  A  few  letters,  too,  he  wrote  on  the  snbject,  two 
especially  to  Mr.  Erskine,  one  while  the  wonnd  was 
freshly  bleeding,  another  a  few  months  after,  which  I  give 
together: — 

I  Vol.  ii  p. 
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To  Thomas  Srskine,  Esq. 

ChelMft :  Maj  1,  18Q6L 
Dear  Mr.  Erskine, — ^Your  little  word  of  sympathy  went  to  mr 
heart,  as  few  of  the  many  others  could  do.    Thanks  for  it.    Thanks 
also,  and  many  of  them,  for  your  yisit  to  poor  Betty,  ^  to  whom  I 
have  yet  written  nothing,  though  well  aware  that  of  all   liviii;.' 
hearts  but  one,  hers  is  the  saddest  on  this  occasion.     Pray  go  oui 
to  her  again  af  t^r  a  time,  and  say  that  so  long  as  I  lire  in  the  world. 
I  wish  and  propose  to  keep  sight  of  her,  and  in  any  diatreas  that 
may  fall  on  her,  to  ask  myself  what  I  can  do  to-be  of  help  to  that 
good  soul. 

Hitherto  I  write  to  nobody,  see  nobody  but  my  brother  and  Mag- 
gie Welsh,  of  Auchtertool.  Indeed,  I  find  it  is  best  when  I  do 
not  even  speak  to  anybody.  The  stroke  that  has  fallen  on  me  is 
immeasurable,  and  has  shattered  in  pieces  my  whole  existence, 
which  now  suddenly  Ues  all  in  ruins  round  me.  In  her  name, 
whom  I  have  lost,  I  must  try  to  repair  it,  rebuild  it  into  some- 
thing of  order  for  the  few  years  or  days  that  may  remain  to  me,  try 
not  to  waste  them  further,  but  to  do  something  useful  with  them, 
under  the  stem  monition  I  have  had.  If  I  but  can,  that  should  be 
my  way  of  honouring  her,  whose  history  on  earth  now  lies  before 
me,  all  bathed  in  sorrow,  but  beautiful  exceedingly,  nay,  of  a  kind 
of  epic  grandeur  and  heroic  nobleness,  known  only  to  one  heart 
now.  God  bless  you,  dear  Mr.  Erskine.  You  will  not  forget  me, 
Mrs.  Stirling  and  you ;  nor  will  I  either  of  you. 

Tours  sincerely, 

T.  GabiiYub. 

ChelMa:  OetoberST,  1888L 
Dear  Mr.  Erskine,^-Your  word  of  remembrance  waa  very  wel- 
come to  me,  and  has  goiie  ringing  through  my  solitude  here  with  n 
gentle,  pleasant,  and  friendly  sound  ever  siDce.  I  have  had  many 
thoughts  since  I  last  saw  you,  silent  nearly  all,  and  mostly  beyond 
the  domain  of  words.  A  calamity  which  was  most  audden,  which 
was  infinite  to  me,  and  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  oonceivable, 
my  poor  Uttle  home  in  this  world,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  when 
I  least  expected  it,  and  shattered  all  into  ruin ! — I  have  had 
enough  to  think  of,  to  mourn  over,  and  earnestly  consider ;  taking 
counsel  of  the  Eternities  mainly,  and  of  such  still  voices  as  dwell 
there.    1  have  been  and  am  very  sad,  sad  as  death  I  may  well  ai^ ; 

>  Mn.  Gurlyle^s  old  Haddinffton  nurse,  often  mentioned  in  her  lotteia. 
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bat  not  miserable  either ;  nothing  of  the  mean  wretchedness  whioh 
has  defaced  other  long  portions  of  my  life.  This  is  all  noble,  ten- 
der, solemn  to  me.  I  might  define  it  as  a  time  of  divine  worship 
rather,  perhaps  the  only  period  of  real  worship  I  have  known  for  a 
great  while  past.  I  have  tried  considerably  to  be  busy,  too,  and 
am  still  trying.  Mnch  has  to  be  set  in  order,  and  rest  is  not  per- 
mitted till  I  follow  whither  she  has  gone  before  me.  May  my 
death,  which  stands  calmly  consolatory  in  my  sight  at  all  moments, 
be  beantifnl  as  hers,  and  God's  will  be  done  now  and  forever. 

For  several  weeks  there  was  absolutely  no  speech  or  company. 
Now  there  is  occasionally  an  horn*  of  rational  discourse,  whioh  is 
worth  something.  Vain,  idle  talk,  which  is  always  rife  enough,  I 
find  much  sadder  than  any  form  of  silence.  My  bodily  health  is 
not  worse,  perhaps  even  a  shade  better  than  what  you  last  saw  of 
it.  My  arrangements  for  the  winter  are  not  yet  fixed  ;  but  I  try 
to  keep  myself  in  what  I  fondly  call  work,  of  a  weak  kind,  fitted 
to  my  wesJmess.  That  is  my  anchor,  if  it  will  hold.  Adieu,  dear 
Mr.  Erskine  !  Here  has  F.  come  in  upon  ine,  who  is  my  nearest 
neighbor  and  a  good  man.    I  most  say  farewell. 

Yours  ever, 

T.  GabiiXIiB. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
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Message  of  eympa^hj  from  the  Qaeen — John  CArlyle--Betn)- 
speots — ^A  futnre  life — ^Attempts  at  oocapatuHi — MiaB  Davra- 
port  Bromley — The  Eyre  Committee — Memories — ^Mentoiie— 
Stay  there  with  Lady  Ashburton — Entries  in  Jonnud. 

The  installation  at  Edinbnrgli  had  drawn  the  world's 
eyes  on  Carlyle.  His  address  had  been  in  everyone's 
hands,  had  been  admired  by  the  wise,  and  had  been  tlie 
fashion  of  the  moment  with  the  multitude.  The  deatli 
of  his  wife  following  immediately,  in  so  sudden  and  start- 
ling a  manner,  had  given  him  the  genuine  sympathy  of 
the  entire  nation.  His  enemies,  if  enemies  remained,  had 
been  respectfully  silent.  The  Queen  represented  her 
whole  subjects  and  4;lie  whole  English-speaking  race  when 
she  conveyed  to  Cheyne  Kow,  through  Lady  Augusta 
Stanley,  a  message  delicate,  graceful,  an3  even  affection- 
ate. John  Carlyle  had  remained  there  after  the  return 
from  Haddington  to  London.  To  him  Lady  Augnsta 
wrote,  at  her  Majesty's  desire,  and  I  will  not  injure  the 
effect  of  her  words  by  compressing  them. 

7b  Lr.  Carlyle. 

Osborn^c  April  30,  VM. 
Dear  Dr.  Carlyle, — ^I  was  here  when  the  news  of  the  teirible 
calamity  with  which  your  brother  has  been  visited  rea(:)ied  Her 
Majesty,  and  was  received  by  her  with  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
regret,  all  the  more  keen  from  the  lively  interest  with  which  ibe 
Queen  had  so  recently  followed  the  proceedings  in  Edinburgh 
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Her  M^jecrf^  e:qHfi88e4  «  vli&  thai,  as  socn  as  I  eonld  do  00,  I 
should  convej  to  Mr.  Carlyle  the  expression  of  these  feelings,  and 
the  assurance  of  her  sorrowful  understanding  of  a  grief  which  she 
herself,  alas  I  knows  too  well. 

It  was  with  heartfelt  interest  that  the  Qneen  heard  yesterday 
that  Mr.  Oarlyle  had  been  able  to  make  the  effort  to  retam  to  his 
desolate  h(wie,  and  that  yoa  are  with  him. 

Personally  Carlyle  was  unknown  to  the  Qneen.  He  had 
never  been  presented,  had  never  sought  admission  within 
the  charmed  circle  which  suiTOunds  the  constitntional 
crown.  Perhaps,  in  reading  Lady  Augusta's  words,  he 
thought  more  of  the  sympathy  of  the  'bereaved  widow' 
than  of  tlie  notice  of  his  sovereign.     He  replied : — 

Dear  Lady  Augusta, — The  gracious  mark  of  Har  Majesty^s 
sympathy  touches  me  with  many  feelings,  sad  and  yet  beautiful 
and  high.  "Will  you  in  the  proper  manner,  with  my  humblest  re- 
sx>ects,  express  to  Her  Majesty  my  profound  sense  of  her  great 
goodness  to  me,  in  this  the  day  of  my  calamity.  I  can  write  to 
nobody.  It  is  best  for  me  at  praseat  when  X  do  not  even  speak  ie 
anybody. 

Believe  me  yours,  with  many  grateful  regards, 

T.  Cablyle. 

What  he  was  to  do  next,  how  he  was  to  live  for  the 
future,  who  was  to  live  with  him  and  take  care  of  him, 
were  questions  which  his  friends  were  anxiously  asking 
among  themselves.  Circumstances,  nature,  everything 
seemed  to  point  to  his  brother  John  as  the  fittest  com- 
panion for  him.  From  early  years  John  had  been  the 
nearest  to  his  heart  of  all  his  brotliers.  John  was  the 
correspondent  to  whom  he  wrote  with  tlie  most  absolute 
undisguise ;  from  whom  alone — and  this  was  tlie  highest 
proof  of  affection  which  ha  could  give — he  had  once  been 
prepared  to  aceept  help  in  money,  if  extremity  liad  over- 
taken hun.  After  a  good  many  yeai*s  of  experience  as  a 
family  physician,  aftar  wma  fitful  independent  practice. 
Vol.  IV.— 18 
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John  Carlyle  had  retired  from  his  profession  with  an  am- 
ple forture.  He  had  married,  bnt  had  been  left  a  child- 
less widower,  and  was  using  his  means  in  adding  to  the 
comforts  of  his  sisters'  families.  He  had  a  sound  intel- 
lect, which  he  had  diligently  cultivated.  He  was  a  fine 
Italian  scholar.  His  translation  of  Dante  was  of  admitted 
excellence.  In  face,  in  voice,  in  mind,  he  was  like  his 
brother.  Though  with  less  fire  and  capacity,  he  was  his 
equal  in  singleness  of  character,  essentially  true,  genuine, 
and  good — with  occasional  roughness  of  manner,  occasional 
heedlessness  of  other  people's  feelings — but  with  an  honest 
affectionateness,  with  an  admiration  and  even  adoration 
of  his  brother's  grander  qualities.  He,  of  all  others,  was 
the  one  who  was  best  qualified  to  relieve,  by  residing  there, 
*  the  gaunt  solitude  of  Cheyne  Row.' 

Some  thoughts  of  the  kind,  as  will  be  seen,  had  been  in 
the  minds  of  both  of  them.  Meanwhile,  somewhere  about 
in  the  first  week  in  May,  Carlyle,  who  had  hitherto  de- 
sired to  be  left  alone,  sent  me  a  message  that  he  would 
like  to  see  me.  He  came  down  to  me  into  the  librarv  in 
his  di*essing  gown,  haggard  and  as  if  turned  to  stone.  He 
had  scarcely  slept,  he  said,  since  the  fnnei*al.  lie  oonld 
not  ^  cry.'  He  was  stunned  and  stupefied.  He  had  never 
realised  the  possibility  of  losing  her.  He  had  settled  that 
he  would  die  first,  and  now  she  was  gone.  From  this 
time  and  onwards,  as  long  as  he  was  in  towTi,  I  saw  him 
almost  daily.  He  was  looking  through  her  papers,  her 
notebooks  and  journals ;  and  old  scenes  came  mercilessly 
back  to  him  in  vistas  of  mournful  memory.  In  his  long 
sleepless  nights,  he  I'ecognised  too  late  what  she  had  felt 
and  suffered  under  his  childish  irritabilities.  His  faults 
rose  up  in  remorseless  judgment,  and  as  he  had  thought 
too  little  of  them  before,  so  now  he  exaggerated  them  to 
himself  in  his  helpless  repentance.  For  such  faults  an 
atonement  was  due,  and  to  her  no  atonement  could  now 
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be  made.  He  remembered,  however,  Johnson's  penance 
at  Uttoxeter ;  not  once,  bnt  many  times,  he  told  me  that 
something  like  that  was  required  fi*om  him,  if  he  could 
see  his  way  to  it.  ^  Oh  t '  he  cried,  again  and  again,  ^  if  I 
could  but  see  her  once  more,  were  it  but  for  five  minutes, 
to  let  her  know  that  I  always  loved  her  through  all  that. 
She  never  did  know  it,  never.'  '  If  he  could  but  see  her 
again  I '  His  heart  seemed  breaking  as  he  said  it,  and 
through  these  weeks  and  months  he  was  often  mournfully 
reverting  to  the  subject,  and  speculating  whether  such 
future  meeting  might  be  looked  for  or  not.  He  would 
not  let  himself  be  deluded  by  emotion.  His  intellect  was 
vigorous  as  ever,  as  much  as  ever  on  its  guard  against 
superstition.  The  truth  about  the  matter  was,  he  admitted, 
absolutely  hidden  from  us ;  we  could  not  know,  we  were 
not  meant  to  know.  It  would  be  as  God  willed.  *  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions ! '  '  Yes,'  he  said,  *  if 
you  are  God,  you  may  have  a  right  to  say  so  ;  if  you  are 
man,  what  do  you  know  more  than  I  or  any  of  us  ? '  Yet 
then  and  afterwards  when  he  grew  calm,  and  was  in  full 
possession  of  himself,  he  spoke  always  of  a  life  to  come, 
and  the  meeting  of  friends  in  it  as  a  thing  not  impossible. 
In  spite  of  science  he  had  a  clear  conviction  that  every- , 
thing  in  this  universe,  to  the  smallest  detail,  was  ordered 
with  a  conscious  pui'pose. '  Nothing  happened  to  any  man 
which  was  npt  ordained  to  happen.  No  accident,  no  bullet 
on  battle-field,  or  sickness  at  home,  could  kill  a  man  till 
the  work  for  which  he  was  appointed  was  done,  and  if 
this  was  so,  we  were  free  to  hope  that  there  was  a  purpose 
in  our  individual  existence  which  was  not  exhausted  in  v 
our  earthly  condition.  The  spirit,  the  soul  of  man,  was  ' 
not  an  accident  or  mei-e  result  of  the  organisation  ef  pro- 
toplasm. Intellect  and  moral  sense  were  not  put  into  man 
by  a  being  which  had  none  of  its  own.  At  no  time  of 
Carlyle's  life  had  such  a  conclusion  as  this  been  credible 
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to  him.  Again  it  wab  anlike  aAtnre  ^o  to  wi^te  its  must- 
gies  as  to  spend  seventy  years  in  training  and  discipliniDg  a 
character,  and  to  fling  it  away  when  coBiplete,  as  a  child 
flings  away  a  plaything.  It  is  possible  that  hie  present 
and  anguished  longing  lent  more  weight  to  these  fu^gia- 
ments  than  he  would  otherwise  have  beeq  able  to  allow 
them.  At  any  rate  it  was  round  this  hope  and  round  his 
own  recollections  and  remorse  that  our  converBatioDfi 
chiefly  turned  when  we  took  up  our  walks  again  ;  the 
walks  themselves  tending  usually  to  the  spot  where  Mrs. 
Carlyle  was  last  seen  alive ;  where,  in  rain  or  sunahffi^ 
he  reverently  bared  his  head. 

By  degrees  he  roused  I^imself,  as  he  said  in  his  letters 
to  Erskine,  to  think  of  trying  some  work  again.  He  could 
still  do  something.  Politics,  philosophy,  literatoi-e,  were 
rushing  on  faster  than  ever  in  the  direction  which  he  jbosI 
disliked.  He  sketched  a  scheme  for  a  jom-nal  in  which 
there  was  to  be  a  running  fire  of  opposition  to  all  that.  I 
and  Buskin  were  to  contribute,  and  it  might  have  come  to 
something  if  all  tliree  of  us  had  l)een  willing,  which  it 
appears  we  were  not.  In  a  note  of  the  2nd  of  August, 
this  year,  he  says  to  me ; — 

Has  Buskin  yet  written  to  yon  on  that  periodical  we,  or  at  least 
I,  were  talking  of?  I  did  not  find  him  bite  very  ardently  on  my 
fijst  or  on  this  seoond  mention  of  the  project ;  nor  do  I  know 
what  yon  can  well  answer  him  ;  nor  am  I  to  be  mnah  or  perhaps 
at  all  considered  in  it.  II  alas !  alas  !  bi^t  thp  thing  will  haTe  to 
be  done  one  day,  I  am  well  of  opinion  ;  though  by  whom  or  how, 
which  of  US  can  say  ? 

John  Carlyle  stayed  on  in  Cheyne  Bow,  with  no  fixed 
arrangement,  but  as  an  experiment  to  see  how  it  would 
answer.  We  all  hoped  it  might  continue;  bnt  atmck 
down  as  Carlyle  had  been  he  was  still  himself,  and  his 
self-knowledge  made  him  amusingly  cautions.  John, 
good-natured  though  he  might  be,  had  his  own  ways  and 
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humours,  and  his  own  plainne89  of  ^>6ech ;  and  to  liv9 
easily  with  Carljle  required  that  oiie  must  be  prepared  to 
take  stormy  weather  when  it  came  in  silence.  He  would 
be  penitent  afterwards ;  he  knew  his  brother's  merits  and 
his  own  faults.  ^  Your  readiness,'  he  said,  ^  and  eagerness 
at  all  times  to  be  of  help  to  me,  yon  may  depend  upoa  it 
is  a  tiling  I  am  always  well  aware  of,  at  the  bottom  of  all 
my  impatiences  and  discontents.'  But  the  impatiences 
and  discontents  were  there,  and  had  to  be  calculated  upon. 
John  was  willing  to  go  on,  and  Carlyle  did  not  absolutely 
refuse,  but  both,  after  some  months'  trial,  doubted  if  the 
plan  would  answer. 

I  felt  (Carlyle  wrote  to  him,  daring  a  short  separation)  that  in 
the  practical  substance  of  the  thing  you  are  probably  right. 
Noises  are  not  the  rock  it  need  split  on.  Eveiytiung  might  be 
peaceably  deafened,  if  that  were  all ;  but  it  is  certain  you  and  I 
have  giyen  one  another  considerable  annoyance,  and  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  do  together.  That  is  the  nature'  of  the  two  beasts. 
They  cannot  change  that,  and  ought  to  consider  it  well  in  their 
eagerness  to  be  near  one  another,  and  get  the  benefit  of  mutual 
affection,  now  that  each  of  them,  one  of  t^iem  above  all,  needs  it 
more  and  more.  Z  must  see,  I  must  see ;  and  you  too,  if  you  are 
still  upon  this  project,  you  will  consider  all  things,  weigh  them 
with  the  utmost  clearness  you  have,  and  gradually  come  to  some 
decision  which  the  facts  will  correspond  to.  The  facts  will  be 
very  rigid  when  we  try  them. 

The  wish  to  live  together  was  evidently  more  on  John's 
part  than  on  Carlyle's.  Carlyle  w^s  perhaps  right.  The 
^  two  beasts'  were  botli  too  old  to  change  their  natures,  and 
they  would  agree  best  if  they  did  not  see  each  other  too 
often.  John  went  back  to  Scotland;  Carlyle  was  left 
alone:  and  other  friends  now  claimed  the  privilege  of 
being  of  use  to  him,  especially  Miss  Davenport  Bromley, 
the  ^flight  of  sky  larks,'  and  Lady  Asliburton.  They 
had  been  both  her  friends  also,  and  were,  therefore,  in  hi^ 
present  mood,  especially  dear  to  him.    Miss  Bron^iey  was 
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then  living  at  Ripple  Court,  near  Walmer.  She  inyited 
Carljle  to  stay  with  her.  He  went  in  the  middle  of 
August,  and  relates  his  visit  in  his  journal. 

JounuiL 

R^ppk  Courts  Avgutt  15,  1866. — Arrived  here  the  day  before 
yesterday — beautiftd  snimy  day  in  the  midst  of  wet  and  windj 
ones.  Solitude  and  green  country,  spotted  with  autunm  ooIouzb 
and  labours,  mournfully  welcome  to  me  after  the  dreary  sadness 
and  unwelcome  interruptions  to  my  poor  labours  at  Chelsea  which, 
alas !  were  nothing  more  than  the  sorting,  labelling,  lind  tying  np 
in  bundles  all  that  is  now  left  me  of  her  that  is  gone.  Was  in  this 
country  once,  now  42  years  ago,  and  remember  a  Sunday  of  van- 
dering  between  Dover  and  here  with  Edward  Irving  and  Mr. 
Strachey.  What  a  flight  of  time  !  My  project  here  was  14  days 
of  solitude  and  sea-bathing.  Hitherto,  except  a  yery  long  sleep, 
not  of  the  healthiest,  last  night,  almost  all  has  gone  rather  awry 
with  me. 

August  16. — ^Had  a  beautiful  ride  yesterday,  a  tolerable  bathe, 
plenty  of  walking,  driving,  &c.,  and  imagined  I  was  considerably 
improving  myself ;  but,  alas !  in  the  evening  came  the  G.'s,  and  a 
dinner  amounting  to  total  wreck  of  sleep  to  me.  Got  up  at  3  a.m., 
sate  reading  till  6,  and  except  a  ride,  good  enough  in  it  itself,  but 
far  from  '  pleasant '  in  my  state  of  nerves  and  heart,  have  had  a 
day  of  desolate  misery,  the  harder  to  bear  as  it  is  umUbss  too,  and 
results  from  a  visit  which  I  could  have  avoided  had  I  been  skilful. 
Oh,  my  lost  one!  oh,  my  lost  one!  irrecoverable  to  my  lonely 
heart  for  ever. 

'Miss  Bromley's  hospitality  and  genuine  beautifully 
simple  politeness  and  kindness  were  beyond  all  praise,*  he 
said  when  his  visit  was  over.  But  the  time  at  Ripple 
Court  had  been  spent,  '  as  in  Hades,'  the  general  ooni> 
plexion  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  back  to 
his  '  gloomy  dwelling.'  The  Hades,  in  fact^  was  in  him- 
self, and  was  tlierefore  everywhere.  The  hopgardens  and 
woods  had  given  him  a  faint  pleasure  on  his  way  up 
through  Kent  on  the  railway.  *  After  Sydenham  it  be- 
came unspeakable,  abominable,  a  place  fitter  for  demons  and 
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enchanted  swine  tlian  for  human  creatures  of  an  ordinary 
type.'  On  reaching  home  he  wrote  a  grateful  letter  to  his 
hostess,  ^  whose  goodness  to  him  he  would  never  forget/ 
^  My  home,'  he  said,  '  is  very  gaunt  and  lonesome ;  but 
such  is  my  allotment  henceforth  in  this  world.  I  have 
taken  loydly  to  my  vacant  cu'cumstances,  and  will  try  to 
do  my  best  with  them.' 

Another  invitation  was  awaiting  liim.  Lady  Ashburton 
had  taken  a  house  at  Mentone,  and  pressed  him  to  spend 
the  winter  months  with  her  there.  She  asked  Miss 
Welsh  to  accompany  him,  *  to  screen  him,  and  pad  every- 
thing into  softness  in  the  new  scene.'  She  was  so  warm, 
so  eager  in  her  offers,  showed  so  clearly  that  liis  consent 
would  be  rather  for  her  pleasure  than  his  own,  that  he  re- 
sisted his  natural  impulse  to  refuse  on  the  spot.  He  let 
his  decision  wait  till  he  had  disposed  of  a  matter  which  had 
become  immediately  pressing. 

The  affair  of  Governor  Eyre  had  blown  into  white  heat. 
In  submission  to  general  clamour  Eyre  had  been  I'ecalled 
in  disgrace.  He  had  applied  for  other  employpient  and  had 
been  refused.  He  had  several  children,  and  was  irretriev- 
ably ruined.  It  was,  Carlyle  said  to  me,  as  if  a  ship  had 
been  on  fire ;  the  captain,  by  immediate  and  bold  exer- 
tion, had  put  the  fire  out,  and  had  been  called  to  account 
for  having  flung  a  bucket  or  two  of  water  into  the  hold 
beyond  what  was  necessary.  He  had  damaged  some  of  tlie 
cargo,  perhaps,  but  he  had  saved  the  ship.  The  action 
of  the  Government,  in  Carlyle's  opinion,  was  base  and  un- 
generous, and  wlien  the  recall  was  not  sufficient,  but  Eyre 
was  thi'eat^ed  with  prosecution,  beaten  as  he  himself 
was  to  the  ground,  he  took  weapon  in  hand  again,  and 
stood  forward,  with  such  feeble  support  as  he  could  find 
for  an  unpopular  cause,  in  defence  of  a  grossly  injured 
man. 
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7b  Mist  DatMnpori  Bromley, 

GbulMa:  Aogosim,  18811 
Yestorday,  in  spite  of  the  zain,  I  got  up  to  the  Eyre  Cammittaa» 
and  even  let  myself  be  voted  into  the  chair,  siush  being  the  post 
of  danger  on  the  occasion,  and  truly  something  of  a  f orlom  hope, 
and  plaoe  for  enfaiis  perdue.  We  seemed,  so  far  as  I  can  measure, 
to  be  a  most  feeble  committee ;  a  military  captain,  a  naval  ditto, 
a  young  city  merchant,  Henry  Eingsley,  CHiarles  still  bawgrT^g 
back  afraid,  old  3.  C.  Hail  of  the  Art  Union,  a  w^-meaoing  man  ; 
only  these,  with  a  secretary  who  had  bright  swift  eyes,  bat  eiioved 
little  knowledge  of  his  element.  ...  In  shorts,  eontnry  to 
all  hope,  I  had  to  set  my  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  if  it 
made  any  progress  at  all,  which  I  hope  it  did,  especially  in  that 
of  tiying  for  an  infinitely  better  committee,  the  probable  chief  cause 
was  that  my  old  coat  is  not  afraid  of  a  little  mad  on  the  sleeve  of 
it,  as  supei^er  ones  might  be.  Poor  Eyre  I  I  am  heartily  aotsy 
for  him,  and  for  l^e  English  nation,  which  makes  sach  a  diam^ 
fool  of  itself.  Eyre,  it  seems,  has  fallen  suddenly  from  6,000/.  a 
year  into  almost  zero,  and  has  a  large  family  and  needy  kindred 
dependent  on  him.  Such  his  reward  for  saving  the  West  Indies, 
and  hanging  one  incendiary  mulatto,  weU  worth  the  gailows^  if  I 
can  judge. 

I  was  myself  one  of  the  cowards.  I  pleaded  that  I  did 
not  understand  the  matter,  that  1  was  editor  of  *  Fraser,* 
and  should  disturb  the  proprietors ;  mere  paltry  excuses  to 
escape  doing  what  I  knew  to  be  right.  Raskin  was  ttt^ver 
far,  and  spoke  out  like  a  man.  Carlyle  sent  Miss  Bromley 
a  copy  of  what  he  had  said. 

The  Eyre  Committee,  he  wrote  on  September  15,  is  *going  on 
better,  indeed  is  now  getting  fairly  on  its  feet.  Buskin's  speech — 
now  don't  frown  upon  it,  but  read  it  again  till  yon  lUMlerBitand  H 
—is  a  right  gallant  thrust  I  can  assure  you.  While  nil  tbe  wnrid 
stands  tremulous,  shilly-shallying  from  the  gutter,  impetuous 
Buskin  plunges  his  rapier  up  to  the  very  hilt  in  tne  abominable 
belly  of  the  vast  blockheadism,  and  leaves  it  staring  veiy  consider- 
ably. 

The  monster,  alas  I  was  an  enchanted  monster,  and  ^  as 
the  air  invulnerable.'    Its  hour  had  not  come,  and  has  not 
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yet,  in  spite  of  Buskiu's  rapier.  Carljle  gave  his  money 
and  his  name,  bnt  he  was  in  no  condition  for  rough  strag- 
gling with  the  '  blatant  beast.'  lie  soon  saw  that  lie  could 
make  no  impression  upon  the  Government,  and  that  Eyre 
was  in  no  personal  danger  from  the  prosecution.  Ho 
wrote  a  few  words  to  one  of  the  newspapers,  expressing 
briefly  his  owii  feeling  about  the  matter,  and  so  left  it. 

JoumaL 

SepUmbar  26,  1866.— Eyre  Pefenoe  Qoia]»ittee-<4unfij;i  l^ter  of 
mine — ^has  been  raging  through  all  the  nei^spapeirs  of  the  empire, 
I  am  told ;  for  I  have  carefully  avoided  everything  pro  or  ccmtra 
that  the  foolish  populace  of  scribblers  in  any  form  put  forth  upon 
it  or  me.  Indiffei'erU  in  very  deed.  What  is  or  can  be  the  value 
to  any  rational  xoan  of  what  these  empty  insi&oere  fools  say  or 
think  on  the  subject  of  Eyre's  Jamaica  measures,  or  of  me  that 
approve  them.  Weather  very  w.et.  Wettest  haryest  I  have  seen 
since  1816.  CJountry  veiy  base  and  mad«  so  far  as  I  survey  its 
proceedings.  Bright,  Beales,  Gladstone,  Mill,  and  Co.,  bring  on 
the  suf&age  question,  kindling  up  the  slow  canaiUe  what  they  can. 
This,  and  '  Oh,  make  the  niggers  happy  I '  seem  to  be  the  two 
things  needful  with  these  sad  people.  Sometime  I  think  Hhe  tug 
of  revolution  struggle  may  be  even  near  for  poor  England,  much 
nearer  than  I  once  judged — very  questionable  to  me  whether  Eng- 
land won't  go  quite  to  sn^ash  under  it  (perh^)S  better  that  it  do, 
having  reached  such  a  pitch  of  spiritual  beggary)^  and  whether 
there  is  much  good  likelihood  that  England  can  ever  get  out  of 
such  Medea^s  Caldron  again,  ''madenejw,''  and  not  rather  be  boiled 
to  slushy  rags  and  ended  ?  My  pleasure  or  hope  in  looking  at  the 
things  round  me,  or  talking  of  tl^m  to  almost  any  person,  is  not 
great. 

The  world  was  going  U$  way,  and  not  Carlyle's.  He 
was  finding  a  more  congenial  occupation  for  himself,  ia 
reviving  the  history  of  his  own  young  days,  of  the  life  at 
Ecclefechan  and  Mainhill,  with  the  old  scenes  and  tlie  old 
companions.  He  had  begun  ^  languidly,'  as  he  said,  to  write 
the  ^  Reminiscences  of  Edward  Irving^'  which  were  more 
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aboat  himself  than  his  friend ;  and  to  recall  and  write 
down  fragments  of  his  mother's  talk.' 

While  thus  employed,  he  did  not  encoarage  visitors. 

Strange  [he  said]  how  little  good  any,  even  the  best  of  them  can 
do  me.  Best,  sad  best,  is  that  I  be  left  to  myself  and  my  sontmrs. 
My  state  is  then  much  more  supportable  and  dignified.  Mr 
thonghtSy  all  sad  as  death,  but  also  calm  and  high,  and  silent  as 
Eternity,  presided  over  by  her^  and  my  grief  for  her,  in  which  there 
is  something  of  devout  and  inexpressibly  tender — ^really  mj  most 
appropriate  mood  in  the  condition  I  am  got  to.  Bemedj  must  be 
had  against  such  intrusions  of  the  impertinent  and  kind ;  bat  how  ? 

A  note  in  the  '  Journal '  says  that  my  visits  and  Ens- 
kin's  were  not  regarded  as  impertinent.  He  allowed  me 
to  see  as  much  of  him  as  I  liked.  He  did  not  tell  me 
what  he  was  doing,  but  talked  much  on  the  subject  of  it 


1  One  of  tfaete  fragments,  m  it  had  epeoial  referenoe  to  Tiinmelf,  bondes 
being  ouriona  in  itself,  I  preserve  in  a  note. 

JoumdL 

^Septanber  26. — Ohyoaw — a  name  my  mother  had  for  any  big  ill-ahaped 
awkward  object — would  somefcimea  caD  me,  not  in  iU-hnmoor,  half  in  good, 
"  Thoa  Ghyouw. "  Borne  months  ago  I  found,  with  great  interest,  that  in  old 
loelandio  the  same  word — sound  the  same,  spelling  slightly  different — waa^ 
and  perhaps  is,  their  term  for  the  huge  volcanio  oraok  or  chaam  that  bordeis 
their  old  Parliament-plaoe  or  Thing  valla,  still  well  known.  My  mother,  bred 
not  in  a  country  of  ohaama,  never  used  it  exdept  for  solid  bodies ;  bnt  with 
her,  too,  it  completely  meant  a  thing  8h^>eless,  rude,  awkwardly  huge ;  the 
huger  the  fitter  for  its  name.  I  never  heacd  the  word  from  any  other  month. 
I^obably  now  there  is  no  other  Sootohman  alive  that  knows  the  existence  of 
it  in  his  mother  tongue — proof  positive,  nevertheless,  and  indisputable^  that 
the  Lowland  Soots  spoke  an  Icelandic  or  old  None  language  a  thoosand 
or  thousands  of  years  ago.  My  mother's  natal  pLaoe  was  the  Water  of  Ac 
(little  farm  of  Whitestanes,  or  Hazelly  Bray  afterwards),  pleasant  paotorai 
green  hill  region  at  the  N.  W.  nook  of  Annandals,  just  before  Annandale,  r«aeh- 
faig  the  aummit  of  the  watershed,  closes,  and  the  ground  drops  rapidly  down 
to  Cloariinn,  Kil  Oabeni,  and  is  Nithsdale,  which  you  can  still  see,  then  and 
long  afterwavdi,  was  a  part  of  Galloway,  most  of  the  names  in  it  still  Celtio ; 
and  the  aocent  of  the  wild  Soots  of  Galloway  rapidly,  almost  instantly,  es^ 
changing  itself  for  that  of  the  Teutonic  Annandalets.  Perhaps  this  of  Giaou 
or  Ohyouv)  is  written  down  somewhere  else  (nowhere  that  I  know  o£ — J.  A. 
F.).  I  did  not  wish  it  forgotten,  being  now  sole  depositary  of  it— pretty  litlle 
fact— clear  mid  dear  to  ma— T.  C 
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He  often  said — ^the  wish  no  doubt  suggesting  the  expecta- 
tion— that  he  thought  his  own  end  was  near.  He  was 
endeavouring  to  preserve  the  most  precious  parts  of  his 
recollections,  before  they  and  he  should  pass  away  together. 
The  Irving  memories  were  dear  to  him,  but  there  was 
something  else  that  was  still  dearer.  Putting  these  aside 
for  the  time,  he  set  himself  to  write  a  memoir  of  the 
beautiful  existence  which  had  gone  at  tlie  side  of  his  own, 
a  record  of  what  his  wife  had  been  to  him,  and  a  testi- 
mony of  his  own  appreciation.  At  their  first  acquaintance, 
it  was  she  who  was  to  make  a  name  in  literature,  and  he 
was  to  have  supported  and  stood  by  her.  It  was  a  conso- 
lation to  him  to  describe  the  nature  and  the  capabilities 
which  had  been  sacrificed  to  himself,  that  the  portrait  of 
her  might  still  survive.  He  was  not  writing  it  for  the 
world.  He  finished  it  just  before  he  went  abroad,  when 
he  was  expecting  that  in  all  probability  he  would  never 
see  England  again.  He  left  it  sealed  up,  with  directions 
to  those  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall,  that  it  was  not  to 
be  published,  no  one  being  capable  of  properly  editing  it 
after  he  should  be  gone. 

He  had  decided  that  he  would  try  Mentone.  Lady  Ash- 
burton  had  entreated.  His  friends  believed  that  change 
would  be  good  for  him.  He  himself,  languid,  indifferent, 
but  having  nothing  of  special  consequence  to  retain  him 
in  England,  had  agreed  to  go.  Miss  Welsh  could  not  ac- 
company him.  He  was  not  equal  to  the  journey  alone. 
The  same  friend  who  had  taken  chaise  of  him  to  Edin- 
burgh undertook  to  place  him  safely  under  Lady  Ash- 
burton's  roof,  an  act  of  respectful  attention  which  Carlyle 
never  forgot,  *  So  chivalrous  it  was.'  For  Tyndall  was 
not  an  idle  gentleman,  with  time  on  his  hands.  He  had 
his  own  hard  work  to  attend  to  in  London,  and  would  be 
obliged  to  return  on  the  instant.  But  he  was  accustomed 
to  travelling.    He  was  as  good  a  eourier  as  Neuberg,  and 
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to  Bacrifice  a  few  dajB  to  Carljle  was  aQ  honour  und  a 
pleasare. 

They  started  on  the  22Dd  of  December,  and  in  two 
days  were  transported  from  the  London  fogs  to  the  snnnj 
shores  of  the  JVIediterranean. 

JburnaL 

Mentone,  January  20,  1867. — Am  actnaily  here;  oame  the  Akj 
before  Ghrigtmas,  Professor  Tyndall  tziiimpbAntlj  bringing  me. 
The  heroic  Ty&dall  would  hear  no  vUiAper  of  mj  paying  his  exr 
peases,  though  hither  and  thither  they  must  have  exceeded  20L, 
and  he  came  purely  on  my  account.  Christmas  Day,  a  strange 
contrast  to  English  experience,  being  hot  and  bright,  the  gTBcious 
lady  took  us  all  on  asses  by  the  rugged  clifb  and  sierras  to  a  Tillage 
and  peak  called  St.  Agnes,  strangest  village  in  the  world,  wkh  a 
strange  old  castle,  perched  on  the  very  point  of  the  cliff,  where  we 
lunched  in  sight  of  the  popuXation.  In  the  evening  we  dined  vith 
Lady  Marion  Alf ord,  not  known  to  me  before,  but  elegant,  ^^ifted, 
and  blandly  high  in  her  way,  who,  with  her  two  sons,  Lord  Brown- 
low  and  Mr.  Gust,  are  the  only  interesting  people  I  have  met  here. 
Tyndall  set  off  homeward  the  second  day  after. 

Thus  was  Carlyle  left  in  a  new  environment ;  nothing 
save  the  face  of  his  hostess  not  utterly  strange  to  him, 
among  olive  groves  and  palms  and  oranges,  the  raonntains 
rising  behind  into  the  eternal  snow,  and  the  sea  before  his 
windows — Homer's  violet  sea  at  last  under  his  eves.  Here 
he  got  his  papers  about  hirn.  Lady  Ashburton  left  him 
to  himself.  He  went  on  with  his  Beminiscences,  and  in 
tlie  intervals  wandered  as  he  pleased.  Everyone  feels 
well  on  first  reaching  the  Riviera.  Carlyle  slept  soundly, 
discovered  ^  real  improvement '  in  himself,  and  waa  almost 
sorry  to  discover  it. 

My  poor  Hf e  [the  '  Journal '  contLniu^s]  ^eeupa  as  gpod  aa  .otbt. 
I  have  no  heart  or  strength  of  hope  or  of  interest  for  further  work. 
Since  my  sad  loss  I  feel  lonesome  in  the  earth  (Oh,  how  lonesome !) 
and  solitary  among  my  fellow-creatures.  The  loss  of  her  coaies 
daily  home  to  me  as  the  inseparable,  as  the  loss  of  all ;  and  tJie 
heart  as  before  knows  it«  own  som>w»  U  no  o<iier  fvigbt  W  do  ao. 


What  can  any  other  help,  even  if  he  wished  it  ?  .  .  .  I  have 
finished  Edward  Irving's  Reminiscences,  and  yesterdtfy  a  short 
paper  of  Jeffrey's  ditto.  It  was  her  connection  with  them  that 
chiefly  impelled  me.  Both  are  superficially,  ill,  and  poorly  done, 
especially  the  latter.  But  there  is  something  of  value  for  oneself 
in  re-awakening  the  sleep  of  the  past,  and  bringing  old  years  care- 
fnlly  to  survey  by  one's  new  eyes.  A  certain  solemn  tenderness  too, 
in  these  two  cases,  dwells  in  it  for  me ;  and,  in  fine,  doing  any- 
thing not  wicked  is  better  than  doing  nothing. 

Distinguished  visitors  called  in  passing  on  tlieir  way  to 
or  from  Italy  ;  among  others,  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  on  return- 
ing from  Rome  and  the  Man  of  Sin,' '  intending  for  Paris, 
and  an  interview  with  M.  Fould.' 

January  23. — Gladstone,  en  route  homewards,  called  on  Monday, 
and  sate  a  long  time  talking,  principally  waiting  for  Madame  Bun- 
sen,  his  old  friend,  whom  it  was  his  one  chance  of  seeing,  as  he 
had  to  leave  for  Paris  the  next  day.  Talk  copious,  ingenious,  but 
of  no  worth  or  sincerity — pictures,  literature,  finance,  prosperities, 
greatness  of  outlook  for  Italy,  kc. — a  man  ponderous,  copious,  of 
evident  fiMulty,  but  all  gone  irrecoverably  into  House  of  Commons 
^ape-man  onoe  of  some  wisdom  or  possibility  of  it,  but  now 
possessed  by  the  Prince,  or  many  Princes,  of  the  Power  of  the 
Air.  Tragic  to  me  rather,  and  far  from  enviable;  from  whom 
one  felt  oneself  divided  by  abysmal  chasms  and  immeasurabilities. 
He  went  next  morning ;  but  it  seems,  by  the  journals,  will  find 
his  M.  Fould,  Ac^  suddenly  thrcywn  out  by  some  jerk  of  their  in- 
scmtable  Oopper  OaptoiQ,  and  unable  to  do  the  honoun  of  Paris 
in  the  way  they  wished. 

His  chief  pleasore  at  Mentone  was  in  long  walks  about 
the  neighbonrhood.  He  was  the  best  of  literary  landscape 
painters,  and  his  jonrnal,  with  liis  letters  to  myself  and 
others,  are  full  of  exquisite  little  sketches,  like  the  pictures 
of  the  old  masters,  where  you  have  not  merely  a  natural 
scene  before  you,  but  the  soul  of  the  man  who  looks 
upon  it. 
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Journal 

MenUme,  January  21. — I  went  out  jeBterdaj,  waited  two  or 
three  miles  up  the  silent  valley ;  trifling  wet  of  mist,  which  hnn^ 
in  shifting  scarfs  and  caps  all  about  among  the  peaks  of  the  ravine ; 
beautiful  green  of  orange  woods  and  olive  woods ;  here  and  there 
a  silent  olive  mill,  far  down  in  some  nook  at  the  bottom,  nothing 
but  its  idle  mill-race  and  the  voice  of  the  torrent  audible ;  here 
and  there  a  melancholy  ill-kept  little  chapel,  locked,  I  suppose, 
but  its  two  windows  open  with  iron  stanchions,  inviting  the  faith- 
ful to  take  view  of  the  bits  of  idols  inside,  and  try  if  prayer  was 
possible.  Oh  ye  bewildered  and  bewildering  sons  of  men!  There 
was  a  twitch  of  strange  pity  and  misery  that  shot  through  me  at 
the  thought  of  man's  lot  on  earth,  and  the  comparison  of  our  dumb 
Eternities  and  Immensities  with  this  poor  joss-house  and  bambino. 
I  might  have  had  reflection  enough,  for  there  reigned  eveiywfaere 
the  most  perfect  Sabbath  stillness ;  and  Nature  and  her  facts  lay 
round  me,  silently  goii^g  their  long  road.  But  my  heart  was  heavy, 
my  bodily  case  all  warped  awiy ;  and  except  my  general  canopy  of 
sadness  and  regret,  very  vain  except  for  the  love  that  is  in  it,  re- 
gret for  the  inevitable  and  inexorable,  there  was  nothing  of  thought 
present  to  me. 

To  Miss  Davenport  Bromley, 

Menione:  Jaaiiaxy2S. 

You  heard  of  my  safe  arrival  in  these  parts,  that  the  promises 
they  made  me  seemed  to  be  good.  I  am  lucky  to  add  that  the 
promise  has  been  kept  so  far  that,  outwardly  and  that  in  respect 
of  sleep,  &c.,  I  feel  as  if  rather  better  than  in  Chelsea ;  oerfainly 
not  worse.  Sometimes  for  moments  it  almost  seems  as  if  I  might 
perhaps  recognise  some  actual  vestige  of  better  health  in  these 
favoured  latitudes,  and  be  again  a  little  more  alive  than  oi  late. 
But  that  is  only  for  moments.  In  what  is  called  '  spirits'  I  don't 
seem  to  improve  much,  or,  if  improvement  means  increase  of  buoy- 
ancy or  levity,  to  improve  at  all.  How  should  I  ?  In  these  wild 
silent  ravines  one's  thoughts  gravitate  towards  death  and  eternity 
with  more  proclivity  than  ever,  and  in  the  absence  of  serious  hu- 
man discourse,  go  back  to  the  vanished  past  as  the  one  profitable 
or  dignified  company.  There  has  been  no  glimpses  of  what  one 
would  call  bad  weather ;  for  the  most  part  brilliant  sunshine, 
mixed  with  a  tingling  briskness  of  air. 

In  beauty  of  situation,  of  aspect  and  prospect  by  sea  aitd  landf 
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nothing  can  exceed  us  in  ih0  world.  Mentone,  old  town  and  new, 
latter  perhaps  a  hundred  years  old,  former  several  ihotisanda^  is 
built  principally  as  a  single  street  by  the  sea-shore,  along  the  diam- 
eter of  two  beautiful  semicircular  little  hollows,  or  half-amphi- 
theatres, formed  by  the  mountains  which  are  the  airiest  wings  of 
rocky  peaks  and  clifGs,  all  terraced  and  olive-clad,  with  sometimes 
an  old  castle  and  village.  Castle  visible  like  a  bird-cage  from  the 
shore  here,  six  miles  off.  I  never  saw  so  strangely  beautiful  a 
ring  of  peaks,  especiaUy  this  western  one,  which  is  still  new  to  me 
every  morning  on  stepping  out.  Western  ring  and  eastern  form 
in  the  middle,  especially  form  at  each  end^  their  bits  of  capes  and 
promontories  and  projections  into  the  sea,  so  that  we  sit  in  the 
hollow  of  an  alcove,  and  no  wind  from  the  north  can  reach  us  at 
all ;  maritime  Alps  intercepting  all  frost  and  snow.  Mentone  prop- 
er, as  diameter  or  street  along  the  sea,  is  perhaps  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long ;  a  fair  street  of  solid  high  houses,  but  part  of  it 
paved  all  through  with  big  smooth  whinstones,  on  which  at  even- 
ing all  the  population  seem  to  gather ;  many  asses,  &c.,  passing 
home  with  their  burdens  from  the  mountains,  and  many  women, 
young  and  old  with  them,  and  thriftier,  quieter,  more  cheer- 
fully serious  and  innocent-looking  set  of  poor  people  you  never 
saw. 

Old  Mentone,  thousands  of  years  old  (for  there  are  caves  of  the 
troglodytes  still  extant  near  by),  sprawls  up  like  a  huge  herring- 
bone of  lanes,  steep  against  the  cliff— by  way  of  defence  against  the 
Saracens,  it  is  thought ;  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  only 
hangs  by  New  Mentone  as  a  shoulder  or  fin  would.  Most  of  the 
poor  people  live  there.  There  also  in  her  fine  church,  the  Deipara 
miserncordiarum  Mater,  so  called.  And  finally  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  now  mostly  made  into  a  churchyard. 

English  travellers  went  and  came,  all  eager  to  have  a 
talk  with  Carlyle.  Lady  Marian  Alford  and  her  family 
were  a  real  acquisition  to  him  ;  shaded  over,  however,  un- 
fortunately, by  the  death  of  Lord  Brownlow,  which  oc- 
curred while  he  was  at  Mentone.  Carlyle  often  spoke  to 
me  of  this  yonng  nobleman,  and  of  the  fine  promise  which 
lie  had  observed  in  hira.  His  own  spirits  varied  ;  declin- 
ing slightly  as  the  novelty  of  the  scene  wore  off.  To  Miss 
Jewabury  he  gave  a  tolerable  account  of  himself. 
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I  seeni  to  be  doing  rather  well  here  [he  wrote],  seem  to  hare  «•- 
cftped  a  most  hideoiis  winter  for  one  thing,  if  other  griefs  were  but  as 
esMT  to  leave  behind.  The  weather,  ever  since  I  awoke  at  Marseilles, 
has  been  superb  ;  not  only  bright,  sonny,  and  not  wintry,  but  to 
my  feeling  more  agreeable  than  any  summer,  so  elastic,  dry,  and 
brisk  is  the  air,  an  atmosphere  in  which  yon  can  take  exercise,  so 
pnre  and  beantifol  are  all  the  elements:  Stm,  moon,  sky  and 
stars  have  not  yet  ceased  to  surprise  me  by  their  incredible  brill- 
iancy, about  ten  times  as  numerous,  these  star?,  as  yours.  The 
sceneries  all  around,  too,  these  wild  and  terrible  Alpine  peaks,  all 
gathered  to  rear  of  us  like  a  Sanhedrim  of  witches  of  Endor,  and 
looking  blasted,  naked  rock  to  the  waist,  then  all  in  greenish  and 
ample  petticoats  of  terraced  olive  woods,  orange  groves,  lemon 
groves ;  very  strange  to  me. 

Shadows  of  the  great  sorrow*  however,  clnng  to  liim. 
Even  the  beauty  was  weird  and  ominous,  and  his  Journal 
gives  ti^e  picture  of  what  was  passing  in  him. 

JoumaL 

Mentone,  February  13,  1867. — ^My  thoughts  brood  gloomily, 
sometimes  with  unspeakable  tenderness,  too,  over  the  past»  and 
what  it  gave  me  and  took  from  me.  I  am  best  off  when  I  get  into 
the  brown  olive  woods,  and  wander  along  by  the  rugged  patiis, 
thinking  of  the  one,  or  of  the  many  who  are  now  ikere,  safe  from 
all  sorrow,  and  as  if  beckoning  to  me :  '  Hither  friend,  hither ! 
thou  art  still  dear  to  us  if  we  have  still  an  existence.  We  bid  thee 
Aop«.'  The  company  of  nearly  all  my  fellow-oreatares,  here,  and 
indeed  elsewhere,  is  apt  to  be  rather  a  burden  and  desecration  to 
me.  Their  miserable  jargoning  about  Ephemera  and  insignifi- 
cances, their  Beform  Bills,  American  Nigger  questions,  unex- 
ampled prosperities,  admired  great  men,  &c.,  are  unspeakably 
wearisome  to  me,  and  if  I  am  bound  to  make  any  remark  in  an- 
swer, I  feel  that  I  was  too  impatient  and  partly  unreasonable,  and 
that  the  remark  had  better  not  have  been  made.  All  of  this  that 
is  possible  I  sedulously  avoid,  but  too  much  of  it  oomes  in  spite  of 
me,  though  fairly  less  here  than  in  Chelsea.  Let  me  be  just  and 
thankful.  Surely  the  kindness  everybody  shows  me  deserves 
gratitude,  too.  Especially  the  perfect  hospitality  and  honestly- 
affectionate  good  treatment  I  experience  in  this  house,  and  from 
the  wildly-generous  mistress  of  it,  is  worthy  of  the  hereic  ages; 
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That  I  do  not  qoite  forget,  let  lus  hope,  nor  shall.  Oh,  there  have 
been  noble  exoeptions  among  the  vulgar,  dim-eyed,  greedy  mill- 
ions of  this  age ;  and  I  may  say  I  have  been  well  loved  by  my 
contemporaries — ^taken  as  a  body  corporate — ^thank  God!  And 
these  exceptions  I  do  perceive  and  admit  to  have  been  the  very 
flower  of  their  generation,  to  be  silently  proud  of  and  loyal  to 
while  I  live. 

March  8, 1867. — ^Health  very  bad,  cough,  et  cetera,  but  princi- 
pally indigestion — can  have  no  real  improvement  till  I  see  Chelsea 
again.  Courage !  get  through  the  journey  tcditer  quoLiter^  and 
don't  travel  any  more.  I  am  very  sad  and  weak,  but  not  discon- 
tented or  indignant  as  sometimes.  I  live  mostly  alone  with  van- 
ished shadows  of  the  Past.  Many  of  them  rise  for  a  moment 
inexpressibly  tender.  One  is  never  long  absent  from  me.  Gbne, 
gone,  but  veiy  beautiful  and  dear.  Eternity,  which  cannot  be  far 
off,  is  my  one  strong  city.  I  look  into  it  fixedly  now  and  then. 
All  terrors  about  it  seem  to  me  superfluous  ;  all  knowledge  about 
it,  any  the  least  glimmer  of  certain  knowledge,  impossible  to  liv- 
ing mortal.  The  universe  is  full  of  love,  but  also  of  inexorable 
sternness  and  severity,  and  it  remains  for  ever  true  that  God 
reigns.    Patience  I    Silence  I    Hope! 

Vol.  IV.— 19 
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Public  aflEaira— Tory  Reform  Bill—'  Shooting  Niagara  '—A 
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beautiful  recollection. 

Ths  party  at  Mentone  broke  np  in  the  secoDd  week  in 
March.  Lady  Ashburton  went  to  Borne  and  Naplea,  hav- 
ing tried  in  vain  to  induce  CarJyle  to  accompany  her.  He 
pi*epared  for  home  again,  and,  shrinking  from  the  aolitiKle 
waiting  him  in  Cheyne  Row,  ho  wrote,  before  leaving,  to 
ask  his  brother  to  meet  him  there,  with  some  eonscion^ 
ness  that  he  had  not  received,  as  graciously  as  he  might 
have  done,  his  brother's  attempts  to  live  with  him. 

I  am  often  truly  grieved  pie  said]  to  think  how  unreasonable 
and  unmanageable  I  was  with  you  last  time.  Surely  your  sympa- 
thy was  all  I  could  have  expected  ;  and  your  readiness  to  help  me 
was  and  continues  far  beyond  what  I  could  have  exjiected.  But 
perhaps  with  a  definite  period,  '  one  calendar  month,'  and  each 
doing  his  wisest,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  much  better.  I  intend  to 
make  an  effort  at  regulating  my  Chelsea  affairs  a  little  ;  especially 
sweeping  my  premises  clean  of  the  intolerable  intrusions  that  tor- 
ment me  there.  I  fancy,  too,  I  should  not  tiy  again  the  gaxint, 
entirely  solitary  life  I  led  latterly  ;  but  am  not  certain  as  to  get- 
ting back  Maggie  Welsh,  or  whom  I  should  get.  On  these  points 
I  do  not  know  that  you  could  give  me  much  advice.  I  only  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  light  amid  the  gloom  of  my  arrival  if, 
on  stepping  out,  I  found  your  face  instead  of  a  dead  blank. 
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Tyndall'a  escort  was  not  needed  a  second  time.  He 
found  his  way  back  to  Chelsea  without  misadventure. 
John  Carlyle  was  waiting  as  he  desired,  and  he  settled  in 
with  more  composure  than  he  had  felt  since  his  bereave- 
ment. The  '  intrusions '  had  to  be  dealt  with,  but  were 
not  easily  disposed  of.  Mrs.  Carlyle  once  said  she  had  tlie 
faculty  of  attracting  all  miserable  people  that  wanted  con- 
solation. Carlyle  seemed  to  attract  everyone  who  wanted 
lielp  for  body  or  soul,  or  advice  on  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  number  of  people  who  worried  him  on  such  ^latters, 
most  of  them  without  a  form  of  introduction,  is  hardly  to 
be  believed.  Each  post  brought  its  pile  of  letters.  One 
admirer  wanted  a  situation  under  Government,  another 
sent  a  manuscript  to  be  read  and  recommended  to  a  pub- 
lisher, another  complained  that  Nature  had  given  him  a 
liideous  face;  he  had  cursed  his  life,  and  cursed  his 
mother  for  bearing  him  ;  what  was  he  to  do  t  All  asked 
for  interviews.  Let  them  but  see  him,  and  thej'  would 
convince  him  of  their  deserts.  Ho  was  marvellously  pa- 
tient. He  answered  n^ost  of  tlie  letters,  he  saw  most  of 
the  applicants.  He  gave  advice.  He  gave  money,  infi- 
nitely too  much.  Sometimes,  when  it  was  beyond  endur- 
ance, he  would  order  the  servant  to  admit  no  strange  face 
at  all.  In  such  cases  men  would  watch  in  the  street,  and 
pounce  upon  him  when  he  came  out  for  his  walk  I  have 
been  with  him  on  such  occasions,  and  have  been  aston- 
ished at  the  efforts  which  he  would  make  to  be  kind. 
Once  I  recollect  a  girl,  an  entire  stranger,  wrote  to  him  to 
say  that  in  order  to  get  books  she  had  pawned  some  plate 
of  her  grandmother's.  She  was  in  danger  of  discovery 
and  rain.  Would  Carlyle  help  her  to  redeem  it?  He 
consulted  me.  A  relation  of  mine,  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  made  inquiry,  saw  the  girl,  and  found  that 
the  story  was  true.  He  replied  to  her  letter  as  the  kind- 
est of  fathers  might  have  done,  paid  the  money,  and  saved 
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her  from  sliame.  Sometimes  the  homage  was  more  dis- 
interested. I  had  just  left  his  door  one  day,  when  a 
bright  eager  lass  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  stopped  me  in 
the  Row,  and  asked  me  if  Thomas  Carlyle  lived  there.  I 
showed  her  the  house,  and  her  large  eyes  glowed  as  if  she 
was  looking  upon  a  saint^s  shrine.  This  pleased  him  when 
I  mentioned  it.  The  feeling  was  good  and  honest  and 
deserved  recognition.  But  altogether  he  was  terribly 
worried.  Intruders  worried  him.  Public  affairs  worried 
him.  Disraeli  was  bringing  in  his  scandalous  Reform 
Bill  ^  to  dish  the  Whigs.'  Worse  than  all,  there  was  no 
work  cut  out  for  him,  and  he  could  make  none  for  him- 
self. 

JonmaL 

CheUea^  April  4,  1867. — Idle  I  Idle  I  My  employments  mere 
trifles  of  business,  and  that  of  dwelling  on  the  days  that  culmi- 
nated on  the  21st  of  last  year.  How  sudden  was  that  bereavement 
to  me  !  how  pathetic,  touchingly  and  grandly  fateful ;  in  extent  of 
importance  to  me  how  infinite!  Perhaps  my  health  is  sligfatiy 
mending ;  don't  certainly  know,  but  my  spirits  don't  mend  kppa- 
rently  at  all.  Interest,  properly,  I  have  in  no  living  person,  in  no 
present  thing.  Their  'Beform  Bill,'  their  &c.,  &c.  Ach  GoUl  I 
am  disgusted  if  bj  chance  I  look  into  my  newspaper,  or  catch  a 
tone  of  the  insane  jargon  which  seems  to  be  occupying  everybody. 

April  20. — ^What  a  day  to  look  back  upon !  ".  .  .  To-morrow 
by  the  day  of  the  month,  this  day  by  the  day  of  the  week,  about 
3  p.m.  How  shall  I  ever  leam  to  deal  with  that  immense  fact  ?  I 
am  incompetent  hitherto.  It  overwhelms  me  stilL  I  feel  oftenest 
cnished  down  into  contemptibility  as  well  as  sorrow.  All  of  sun- 
shine that  remained  in  my  life  went  out  in  that  sudden  moment. 
All  of  strength  too  often  seems  to  have  gone.  Except  some  soft 
breathings  of  affection,  of  childlike  grief,  and  once — only  once  that 
I  remember,  of  pious,  childlike  hope  in  the  eternity  before  us — my 
last  fortnight  has  been  the  saddest,  dreariest,  sordidly  idle,  with- 
out dignity,  satisfaction,  or  worth.  I  have  tried,  too,  twice  over, 
for  something  of  work,  but  all  in  vain.  Will  it  be  for  ever  in  vain 
then  ?  Better  be  silent  than  continue  thus.  .  .  .  Were  it  per- 
mitted, I  could  pray — but  to  whom?    I  can  well  understand  the 
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Inyooatioii  of  Saints.  One's  prayer  now  lias  to  be  Yoiceless,  done 
with  the  heart  still,  but  also  with  the  hands  still  more. 

April  21. — Abundantly  downcast,  dreary,  sorrowftd;  nothing  in 
me  bnt  sad  thoughts  and  recollections ;  ennobled  in  part  by  a  ten- 
derness, a  love,  a  pity,  steeped  as  if  in  tears.  Begrets  also  rise  in 
me  ;  bits  of  remorse  which  are  very  pungent.  How  dealh  the  inex- 
orable, unalterable,  stem  separator ,  alters  eveiy thing  I  .  .  .  But 
words  are  of  no  value,  and,  alas  I  of  acts  I  have  none,  or  as  good  a.'i 
none.  The  question,  "Why  am  I  left  behind  thee  ?  as  yet  nearly 
altogether  unanswered.  Can  I  ever  answer  it?  Gk)d  help  mo  to 
answer  it.  That  is  earnestly  my  prayer,  and  I  will  try  and  again 
tiy.  Be  that  the  annual  sacrifice  or  act  of  Temple  worship^  on  this 
the  holiest  of  my  now  days  of  the  year. 

April  24. — Idle,  sick,  companionless ;  my  heart  is  very  heavy,  as 
if  fidl  and  no  outlet  appointed.  Trial  for  employment  continues, 
and  shall  continue ;  but  as  yet  in  vain.  Writing  is  the  one  thing  I 
can  do ;  and  at  present  what  to  write  of  to  such  a  set  of  '  readers  * 
full  of  Beform  Bills,  Paris  Exhibition,  Question  of  Luxemburg, 
&c.  ?  Sometimes  poor  old  moorland  Graigenputtock  shines  out 
on  me ;  and  our  x)oor  life  there  has  traits  of  beauty  in  it,  almost 
like  a  romance.  I  wish  I  could  rise  with  something  into  the  limit- 
less Ideal,  and  disburden  myself  in  rounded  harmony  and  what 
poets  call  song — a  fond  wish  indeed !  But  this  crabbed  Earth  with 
its  thunder  rods  and  dog  grottoes,  is  become  homeless  to  me,  and 
too  mean  and  conti'adictory. 

May  26.— 

To  die  Ib  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 
Where  billows  never  break  nor  tempests  roar ; 
Ere  well  you  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  *tiB  o*er. 

Such  a  life  as  I  now  lead  is  painful  and  even  disgraceful ;  the  life 
of  a  vanquished  slave,  who  at  best,  and  that  not  always,  is  silent 
under  his  penalties  and  sores. 

In  this  tragic  state  Carlyle  found  one  little  thing  to  do 
which  gave  him  a  certain  consolation.  By  his  wife's  death 
he  had  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the  old  estate  of  the 
Welshes  at  Craigenputtock.  An  unrelenting  fatality  liad 
carried  off  one  by  one  all  her  relations  on  the  father's  side, 
and  there  was  not  a  single  person  left  of  the  old  line  to 
whom  it  could  be  bequeathed.  He  thought  that  it  ought  not 
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to  lapse  to  Ills  own  family  ;  and  lie  determined  to  leave  it 
to  Lis  country,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  as  far  as  possible 
in  hers.  With  this  intention  he  had  a  deed  drawn,  hv 
which  Craigenputtock,  after  his  death,  was  to  become  the 
property  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  rents  of  it 
to  he  laid  out  in  supporting  poor  and  meritorious  stiidents 
there,  under  the  title  of  '  the  John  "Welsh  Bursaries.'  Her 
name  he  could  not  give,  because  she  had  taken  his  own. 
Therefore  he  gave  her  father's. 

Journal. 

June  22,  1867.— -Finished  off  on  ThtUBday  last,  at  three  p.m^ 
20th  of  June,  my  poor  bequest  of  Craigenputtock  to  Edinbnrgli 
University  for  bursaries.  All  quite  ready  there,  Forst<er  and 
Froude  as  witnesses ;  the  good  Professor  Masson,  who  had  taken 
endless  pains,  alike  friendly  and  wise,  being  at  the  very  last  ob- 
jected to  in  the  character  of  '  witness,'  as  'a  party  interested,*  said 
the  Edinburgh  lawyer.  I  a  little  regretted  this  circumstance  ;  so 
I  think  did  Masson  secretly.  He  read  us  the  deed  with  sonorous 
emphasis,  bringing  every  word  and  note  of  it  home  to  us.  Then  I 
signed ;  then  they  two — ^Masson  witnessing  only  with  his  eyes  and 
mind.  I  was  deeply  moved,  as  I  well  might  be,  but  held  my  peace 
and  shed  no  tears.  Tears  I  think  I  have  done  \^dth  ;  never,  except 
for  moments  together,  have  I  wept  for  that  catastrophe  of  April 
21,  to  which  whole  days  of  weeping  would  have  been  in  other 
times  a  blessed  relief.  .  .  .  This  is  my  poor  *  Sweetheart  Ab- 
bey,' <  Cor  Dulce,'  or  New  Abbey,  a  sacred  casket  and  tomb  for  the 
sweetest  '  heart '  which,  in  this  bad,  bitter  world,  was  all  my  own. 
Darling,  darling !  and  in  a  little  while  we  shall  both  be  at  rest, 
and  the  Great  God  will  have  done  with  us  what  was  His  wilL 

Tliis  is  very  beautiful,  and  so  is  an  entry  which  fol- 
lows : — 

July  14. — Her  birthday.  She  not  here — I  cannot  keep  it  for  her 
now — send  a  poor  gift  to  poor  old  Betty,  who,  next  to  myself,  r&- 
membci's  her  in  lifelong  love  and  sacred  sorrow.  This  is  all  I  can 
do.  To  a  poor  old  beggar  here  of  no  value  otherwise,  or  even  of 
less,  to  whom  she  used  to  give  a  shilling  if  they  met,  I  have  smug- 
gled a  small  anonymous  dole — ^most  poor,  most  ineffectual,  sorxow- 
fol,  are  all  our  resonroea  against  the  gate  that  is  for  ever  shut. 


This  is  another  instance  of  Carlyle's  charities.  He  re- 
membered his  wife's  pensioners  :  but  he  had  as  long  or  a 
longer  list  of  his  own.  No  donation  of  his  ever  appeared 
in  printed  lists  ;  what  he  gave  he  gave  in  secret,  anony- 
mously as  here,  or  else  with  his  own  hand  as  one  human 
being  to  another ;  and  of  liim  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  left  hand  did  not  know  what  the  right  was  dohig. 
The  undeserving  were  seldom  wholly  refused.  The  de- 
serving were  never  forgotten.  I  recollect  an  old  man,  past 
eighty,  in  Chelsea,  who  had  refused  parish  help,  and  as 
long  as  he  could  move  earned  his  living  by  wheeling  cheap 
crockery  about  the  streets.  Carlyle  had  a  genuine  respect 
for  him,  and  never  missed  a  chance  of  showing  it.  Money 
was  plentiful  enough  7ioWj  as  he  would  mournfully  ob- 
serve. Edition  followed  edition  of  the  completed  works. 
He  had  more  thousands  now  than  he  had  hundreds  whenU 
he  published  '  Cromwell' — but  ho  never  altered  his  thrifty  i 
habits,  never,  even  in  extreme  age,  allowed  himself  any 
fresh  indulgertce.     His  one  expensive  luxury  was  charity. 

The  sad  note  continues  to  sound  through  the  Journal. 
The  shadow  of  his  lost  wife  seemed  to  rise  between  him 
and  every  other  object  on  which  he  tried  to  fix  his 
thoughts.  If  anything  like  duty  called  to  him,  however, 
he  could  still  respond — and  the  political  state  of  England 
did  at  this  time  demand  a  few  words  from  him.  Through- 
out his  life  he  had  been  studying  the  social  and  political 
problems  of  modern  Europe.  For  all  disorders  modem 
Europe  had  but  one  remedy,  to  abolish  the  subordination 
of  man  to  man,  to  set  every  individual  free,  and  give  him 
a  voice  in  the  government,  that  he  might  look  after  his 
own  interests.  This  once  secured,  with  free  room  and  no 
favour,  all  Avonld  compete  on  equal  terms,  and  might  be 
expected  to  fall  into  the  places  which  naturally  belonged 
to  them.  !None  at  any  rate  could  then  complain  of  in- 
justice ;  and  peace,  prosperity,  and  universal  content  would 
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follow.     Such  was  and  is  the  theory ;  and  if  the  hnmsn 
race,  or  the  English  race,  were  all  wise  and  all  good,  and 
had  unbounded  territorial  room  over   which  to   spread, 
something  might  be  said  for  it.     As  the  European  world 
actually  was,  in  the  actual  moral  and  material  condition  of 
European  mankind,  with  no  spiritual  convictions,  no  sin- 
cere care  for  anything  save  money  and  what  money  could 
buy,  this  notion  of  universal  libei*ty  in  Carlyle's  opinion 
could  end  in  nothing  save  universal  wreck.     If  the  Eng- 
lish nation  had  needed  governing  when  tliey  had  a  real 
religious  belief,  now,  when  their  belief  had  become  con- 
ventional, they  needed  it,  he  thought,  infinitely   more. 
They  could  bear  the  degree  of  freedom  which  they  had 
ah-eady,  only  in  virtue  of  ancient  habits,  contracted  under 
wiser  arrangements.     They  would  need  the  very  best  men 
they  had  among  them  if  they  were  to  escape  the  cataracts 
of  which  he  heard  the  approaching  thunder.     Yet  it  was 
quite  certain  to  him   that,  witli  each  extension  of  the 
franchise,  those  whom  they  would  elect  as  their  rulers 
would  not  be  fitter  men,  but  steadily  inferior  and  more 
unfit     Under  any  conceivable  franchise  the  persons  chosen 
would  represent  the  level  of  character  and  intelligence  in 
those  who  chose  them,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  tliere- 
fore  the  lower  the  general  average  the  worse  the  govern- 
ment would  be.     It  had  long  been  evident  to  him  how 
things  were  going ;  but  every  descent  has  a  bottom,  and 
he  had  hoped  up  to  this  time  that  the  lowest  point  had 
been  reached.     He  knew  how  many  fine  qualities  the 
English  still  possessed.     lie  did  not  believe   that  the 
majority  were  bent  of  themselves  on  these  destructive 
courses.     If  the  wisest  and  ablest  would  come  forward 
with  a  clear  and  honorable  profession  of  their  true  convic- 
tions, he  had  considered  it  at  least  possible  that  the  best 
part  of  the  nation  would  respond  before  it  was  too  late. 
The  Tories  had  just  come  into  office.    He  had-  small  con- 
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fidence  in  them,  but  they  at  least  repudiated  the  new 
creed,  and  represented  the  old  national  traditions.  They 
had  an  opportunity,  if  they  would  use  it,  of  insisting  that 
the  poor  should  no  longer  be  robbed  by  false  weights  and 
measures  and  adulterated  goods,  that  the  eteimal  war  should 
cease  l>etween  employers  and  employed,  and  the  profits 
of  labour  should  be  apportioned  by  some  rule  of  equity ; 
that  the  splendid  colonial  inheritance  which,  their  fore- 
fathers had  won  should  be  opened  to  the  millions  who 
were  suffocating  in  the  fcetid  alleys  of  our  towns ;  that 
these  poor  people  should  be  enabled  to  go  where  they 
could  lead  human  lives  again.  Here,  and  not  by  ballot- 
boxes  and  anarchic  liberty,  lay  the  road  to  salvation. 
Statesmen  who  dared  to  try  it  would  have  Nature  and  her 
laws  fighting  for  them.  They  might  be  thrown  out,  but 
they  would  come  back  again — come  in  stronger  and 
stronger,  for  the  good  sense  of  England  would  be  on  their 
side. 

With  a  languid  contempt,  for  he  half-felt  that  he  had 
been  indulging  in  a  dream,  Carlyle  in  this  year  found  the 
Tories  preparing  to  outbid  their  rivals,  in  their  own  arts 
or  their  own  folly,  courting  the  votes  of  the  mob  by  the 
longest  plunge  yet  ventured  into  the  democratic  whirlpool ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  own  grief  he  was  sorry  for  his 
country. 

There  is  no  spirit  in  me  to  write  [he  notes  in  his  Jonrnalj, 
though  I  try  it  sometimes ;  no  topic  and  no  audience  that  is  in 
the  least  dear  or  great  to  me.  Beform  Bill  going  its  fated  road, 
i.e.  England  getting  into  the  Niagara  rapids  far  sooner  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  even  this  no  longer  much  irritates  me,  much  affects  me. 
I  say  rather,  Well!  why  not?  Is  not  national  death,  with  new 
birth  or  withont,  perhaps  preferable  to  such  utter  rottenness  of 
national  life,  so  called,  as  there  has  long  hopelessly  been.  Let  it 
come  when  it  likes,  since  there  are  Dizzies,  Gladstones,  Bnssells, 
&c.,  triumphantly  prepared  to  bring  it  in.  Providence  tmly  is 
skilful  to  prei)are  its  instrumental  men.    Indeed,  all  England, 
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heavily  thoogh  langnidlj  averse  to  this  embarking  on  the  Niagism 
rapids,  is  strangely  indifferent  to  whatever  may  follow  it.  '  Niag- 
ara, or  what  you  like,  we  will  at  least  have  a  villa  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean (such  an  improvement  of  climate  to  this),  when  Church  and 
State  have  gone,'  said  a  oertain  shining  oonntess  to  me,  yesterdav. 
Newspaper  editors,  in  private,  I  am  told,  and  disoeniin^  people 
of  every  rank,  as  is  partly  apparent  to  myself,  talk  of  approaching 
'  revolution,'  *  Common  wealth,'  *  Common  iUih,*  or  whatever  it  mar 
be,  with  a  singular  composure. 

Disraeli  had  given  the  word,  and  his  party  had  sub- 
mitted to  be  educated.  Political  emancipation  was  to  be 
the  road  for  tliem — not  practical  administration  and  war 
against  lies  and  roguery.  Carlyle  saw  that  we  were  in  the 
rapids,  and  could  not  any  more  get  out  of  them ;  but  he 
wished  to  relieve  his  own  soul,  and  he  put  together  the 

*  \  pamphlet  which  he  called  '  Shooting  Niagara,  and  After  i ' 
When  Frederick  Maurice  published  his  heresies  abont 
Tartarus,  intimating  that  it  was  not  a  place,  but  a  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  wicked  are  in  Tartarus  already,  James 
Spedding  observed  to  me  that '  one  was  relieved  to  know 
that  it  was  no  worse.'  Carlyle^s  Niagara,  now  that  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  it,  seems  to  ns  for  the  present 
nothing  very  dreadful,  and  we  are  preparing  with  much 
equanimity,  at  this  moment,  to  go  down  the  second  cata- 
ract. The  broken  water,  so  far,  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel.     The  tirat  and  immediate  effect  of 

•  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  was  the  overthrow  of  Protestant 
ascendency  in  Ireland.  After  five  centuries  of  failure  in 
that  country,  the  English  Protestants  succeeded  in  plant- 
ing an  adequate  number  of  loyal  colonists  in  the  midst  of 
an  incurably  hostile  population,  and  thus  did  contrive  to 
exercise  some  peaceful  influence  there,  and  make  constitu- 
tional government  in  that  island  not  wholly  impossible. 
The  English  Democracy,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  |K>8se8- 
sion  of  power,  destroyed  that  influence.  The  result  we 
have  partly  seen,  and  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter. 
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Carlyle,  however,  did  not  anticipate,  as  the  consequence  of 
the  Niagara  shooting,  any  immediate  catastrophe;  not 
even  this  in  Ireland.  He  meant  by  it  merely  the  complete 
development  of  the  present  tendency  to  regard  money- 
making  as  the  business  of  life,  and  the  more  rapid  degra- 
dation of  the  popular  moral  character — at  the  end  of  wliich 
perhaps,  but  still  a  long  way  off,  would  be  found  sonic 
'  scandalous  Copper  Captaincy.'  The  believers  in  progress 
on  these  lines,  therefore,  may  breathe  freely,  and,  like 
Sped  ding,  be  '  glad  that  it  is  no  worse.'  The  curious  feat- 
ure in  the  pamphlet  is  that  Carlyle  visibly  underrated 
the  disturbance  to  be  looked  for  in  our  actual  arrange- 
ments. He  thought  that,  after  the  complete  triumph  of 
democracy,  the  aristocracy  would  be  left  in  possession  of 
their  estates,  and  be  still  able  to  do  as  they  pleased  with 
them ;  to  hunt  and  shoot  their  grouse ;  or,  if  the  moors 
and  coverts  failed  them,  at  least  to  subside  into  rat-catch- 
ing. In  his  Journal,  September  17, 1867,  there  is  a  quo- 
tation from  the  'Memoirs  of  St.  Palaye': — *  Louis  XI 
aima  la  chasse  jusqu'a  sa  mort,  qui  arriva  en  1483.  Du- 
rant  sa  maladie  a  Plessis-les-Tours,  comme  il  ne  pouvait 
plus  prendre  ce  divertisement,  on  attrapait  les  plus  gros 
rats  qu'on  pouvait,  et  on  les  faisait  chasser  par  les  chats 
dans  ses  appartements,  pour  I'amuser.  '  Had  a  transient 
thought,'  he  says,  '  of  putting  that  as  emblematic  Finis  to 
the  hunting  epoch  of  our  vulgar  noble  lords.'  He  even 
considered  that,  if  the  stuff  was  in  them,  they  might  find 
a  more  honourable  occupation.  Supposing  them  to  retain 
the  necessary  power  over  their  properties,  they  might  form 
their  own  domains  into  circles  of  order  and  cosmos,  ban- 
ishing the  refractory^  and  thus,  by  drill  and  discipline  and 
wise  administration,  introduce  new  elements  into  the  gen- 
eral chaos.  'A  devout  imagination '  on  Carlyle's  part ; 
but  an  imagination  merely.  If  it  were  conceivable,  as  it 
ts  not,  that  the  aristooraoy  would  prefer  such  an  ocoupatioji 
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to  rat-catching,  their  success  would  depend  on  that  rery 
power  of '  banishing  the  refractory,'  of  which  it  is  certain 
that  the^  would  be  deprived  if  they  showed  a  diBposition 
to  create,  in  using  it,  an  influence  antagonistic  to  a  ruling 
democracy.  The  Irish  experiment  does  not  indicate  that 
the  rights  of  landowners  would  be  treated  with  mucli  for- 
bearance when  the  exercise  of  those  rights  was  tlireaten- 
ing  a  danger  to  '  liberty.' 

*  Shooting  Ts  iagara '  appeared  first  in  '  Ma^cmillan's  Mag- 
azine '  for  August,  1867.  It  was  corrected  and  republished 
as  a  pamphlet  in  September,  and  was  Carlyle's  last  public 
utterance  on  English  politics.  He  thought  but  little  of  it, 
and  was  aware  how  useless  it  would  prove.  In  his  Jour- 
nal, August  3,  he  says : — 

An  article  for  Masson  and  '  Macmillan's  Magazine '  took  np  a 
good  deal  of  time.  It  came  out  mostly  from  accident,  little  by  Toli- 
tion,  and  is  very  fierce,  exaggeratire,  ragged,  nnkempt,  and  dd> 
fective.  Nevertheless  I  am  secretly  rather  glad  than  otherwiae 
that  it  is  out,  that  the  howling  doggeries  (dead  ditto  and  oth^ 
.should  have  my  last  word  on  their  affidrs  and  them,  since  it  was  to 
be  had. 

A  stereotyped  edition  of  the  '  Collected  Works '  was 
now  to  be  issued,  and,  conscientious  as  ever,  Carlyle  set 
himself  to  revise  and  correct  the  whole  series.  He  took 
to  riding  again.  Miss  Bromley  provided  him  with  a 
horse  called  Cornet^  between  whom  and  himself  there  was 
soon  established  a  personal  attachment,  and  on  Comeths 
back,  as  before,  he  sauntered  about  the  London  environs. 
lie  described  himself  to  Miss  Bi-omley  as  very  solitary, 
the  most  silent  man  not  locked  into  the  solitary  system,  to 
be  found  in  all  her  Majesty's  dominions.  *  Incipient  au- 
thors, beggars,  blockheads,  and  canaille  of  various  kinds,* 
continued  their  daily  worries.  '  Every  day  there  was  a 
certain  loss  of  time  in  brushing  off  such  provoking  bothera- 
tions; '  on  the  whole,  however,  the  trouble  was  not  much. 
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I  find  that  solifcnde  [he  said]  and  one's  own  sad  and  serions 
thoughts  (though  sometimes  in  bad  days  it  is  all  too  gloomy)  is 
almost  as  good  as  anything  I  get.  The  most  social  of  mankind  I 
conld  define  myself,  but  grown  old,  sorrowful,  and  tembly  diffi- 
cult to  please  in  regard  to  his  society.  I  rode  out  on  Comet  to 
Addiscombe,  stayed  two  hours  for  dinner,  and  rode  home  again  by 
moonlight  and  lamplight.  There  are  now  three  railways  on  that 
poor  road  since  I  was  last  there,  and  apparently  3,000  new  dig- 
gings, lumber  heaps  and  new  villas  rising^  dirty  shops  risen^  and 
costermongers'  carts,  ko, — a  road,  once  the  prettiest  I  knew  for 
riding,  and  now  more  like  Tophet  and  the  City  of  Dis  than  any  I 
have  tried  lately.  Tophet  now  reaches  strictly  to  the  boundary 
lodge  of  Lady  A.,  and  has  much  spoiled  Addiscome  Farm  for  a 
tenant  of  my  humour.  'Niagara,'  I  heard  yesterday,  is  in  its 
fourth  thousand,  stirring  up  many  a  dull  head  one  hopes,  and 
'  sweeping  off  the  froth  from  the  Progress  Pot,'  as  one  correspon- 
dent phrased  it 

He  worked  hard  on  the  *  revising'  business,  but  felt  no 
enthusiasm  about  the  interest  which  '  his  works '  were  ex- 
citing ;  ^  nothing  but  languor,  contempt,  and  indifference 
for  said  works — or  at  least  for  their  readers  and  them.' 
'  The  works  had  indeed  cost  him  his  life,  and  were  in 
some  measure  from  the  heart,  and  all  lie  could  do.  But 
the  readers  of  them  were  and  had  been — what  should  he 
say  ? '  and  in  fact '  no  man's  work  in  this  world  could  de- 
mand for  itself  the  smallest  doit  of  wages,  or  were  intrin- 
sically better  than  zero.  That  was  the  fact,  when  one 
ha,d  arrived  where  he  had  arrived.'  The  money  which 
was  now  coming  in  was  actually  painful. 

Vanished,  vanished,  they  that  should  have  taken  pleasure  from 
i^  Ah  me  I  ah  me  !  The  more  I  look  back  on  that  thirteen  years 
of  work  [over  *  Frederick '],  the  more  appalling,  huge,  unexampled 
it  appears  to  me.  Sad  pieties  arise  to  think  that  it  did  not  kill  me, 
that  in  spite  of  the  world  I  got  it  done,  and  that  my  noble  uncom- 
plaining Darling  lived  to  see  it  done.  As  to  the  English  world's 
stupidity  upon  it,  that  is  a  small  matter  to  me — or  none  at  all  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  That  I  believe  is  ]")artly  silence  and  pre- 
"oceupancy ;  and  were  it  wholly  stupidity,  didn't  I  already  know 
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how  '  stupid '  the  poor  Englkh  bow  are.  Book  is  not  quite  aenp  I 
perceive,  but  will  be  good  for  something  bj-and-bj.  .  .  .  'hlj 
state  of  health  is  very  miserable,  though  I  still  sometimes  think 
it  fundamentally  improving.  Such  a  total  wreck  had  that  '  Fred- 
erick '  reduced  me  to,  followed  by  what  had  lain  next  in  store  for 
me.  Oh,  complain  not  of  Heaven !  now  does  my  poor  sinful 
heart  almost  even  fall  into  that  bad  stupid  sin.  Oceans  of  un- 
spoken thoughts — or  things  not  yet  thought  or  thinkable — som- 
bre, solemn,  cloudy-moonlit,  infinitely  sad,  but  full  of  tenderness 
withal,  and  of  a  love  that  can  now  be  noble, — this,  thank  God,  is 
the  element  I  dwell  in. 

Journal 

•Ckelseaf  September  80,  1867. — ^Nothing  to  mark  here  that  is  not 
sad  and  mean.  Trouble  with  extraneous  fools  from  all  quarters; 
penny  post  a  huge  inlet  to  that  class  who,  by  hypothesis,  have  no 
respect  of  persons,  but  think  themselves  entitled  to  intrude  with 
any  or  without  any  cause,  upon  the  busiest,  saddest,  sacredest,  or 
most  important  of  their  fellow-mortals.  Fu'e  mostly  deliv^v  us 
from  the  common  run  of  these.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  of  joy- 
ful in  my  life,  nor  ever  likely  to  be ;  no  truly  loc^d  or  hmng  soul — 
or  practically  as  good  as  none — ^left  to  me  in  the  earth  any  more. 
The  one  object  that  is  wholly  beautiful  and  noble,  and  in  any  sort 
helpful  to  my  poor  heart,  is  she  whom  I  do  not  name.  The  thought 
of  her  is  di'owned  in  sorrow  to  me,  but  also  in  tenderness,  in  love 
inexpressible,  and  veritably  acts  as  a  kind  of  high  and  sacred  con- 
solation to  me  amidst  the  intrusive  basenesses  and  empty  bothei»- 
iions  that  otherwise  each  day  brings.  I  feel  now  and  then,  but 
repress  the  impatient  wish,  '  Let  me  rejoin  her  thei'e  in  the  Land 
of  Silence,  whatever  it  be.'  Truly,  if  my  work  is  done  why  should 
not  I  plainly  wish  to  be  there  ?  This  is  very  ungrateful  to  some  of 
my  friends  I  still  have,  some  of  whom  are  boundlessly  kind  to  me ; 
and  indeed  all  the  world,  known  and  unknown,  seems  abundantly 
eager  to  do  for  me  whatever  it  Can,  for  which  I  have  a  kind  of 
thankfulness  transiently  good,  and  ought  to  have  more.  But»  alas ! 
I  cannot  be  helped — that  is  the  melancholy  fawt. 

Chelsea,  October  1. — ^Inconceivable  are  the  mean  miseries  I  am  in 
just  now,  about  getting  new  clothes— almost  a  surgical  question 
with  me  latterly— about  fitting  this,  contriving  that ;  about  paltxy 
botherations  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  which  were  onee  all 
kept  aloof  from  me  by  a  bright  one  now  hidden  from  my  eyoBu 
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4    •    .    In  fact  mj  skin  is  natxuallj  far  too  thin,  lor  this  'a^e  of 
progress '  especially. 

Chelsea,  October  8. — Solitary  since  Thursday  last  altogether. 
Maggie  went  away  that  day,  and  no  human  voice,  not  even  a  light 
giggling  one,  sounds  in  this  vacant  house  of  mine.  No  matter 
that  in  general ;  but  as  yet  I  am  unused  to  it.  Sad  enough  I 
silently  am.  Infirmities  of  age  cax>wd  upon  me.  I  am  grown  and 
growing  very  weak,  as  is  natural  at  these  years.  Natural,  but  not 
joyful— life  without  the  power  of  living— what  a  misery ! 

ChelseOf  October  30. — ^Am  of  a  sadness,  and  occasionally  of  a  ten- 
derness which  surprises  even  myself  in  these  late  weeks — seems  as 
if  the  spirit  of  my  loved  one  were,  in  a  poor  metaphorical  sense, 
always  near  me ;  all  other  friends  gone,  and  solitude  with  her 
alone  left  me  henceforth.  Utterly  weak  health  I  suppose  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  Strength  quite  a  stranger  to  me ;  digestion, 
&c.,  totally  ruined,  though  nothing  specific  to  complain  of  as  dan- 
gerous or  the  like — ^and  probably  am  too  old  ever  to  recover.  Life 
is  verily  a  weariness  on  these  terms.  Of tenest  I  feel  willing  to  go, 
were  my  time  come.  Sweet  to  rejoin,  were  it  only  in  Eternal  Sleep, 
those  that  are  away.  That,  even  that,  is  now  and  then  the  whisper 
of  my  worn-out  heaii;,  and  a  kind  of  solace  to  me.  '  But  why  an- 
nihilation or  eternal  sleep  ? '  I  ask  too.  They  and  I  axe  alike  in 
the  will  of  the  Highest.    Amen. 

'Niagara,'  seventh  thousand  printed,  Forster  told  me — well« 
well !     Though  what  good  is  in  it  either  ? 

Ckelaea,  November  15. — ^Went  to  Belton  *  Saturday,  gone  a  week. 
Returned  Saturday  last,  and  have  been  slowly  i^covering  myself 
ever  since  from  that '  week  of  country  air '  and  other  salubrity. 
Nothing  could  excel  the  kindness  of  mj  reception,  the  nobleness 
of  my  treatment  throughout.  People  were  amiable  too,  and  clever, 
some  of  them  almost  interesting,  but  it  would  not  do.  I,  in  brie^ 
could  not  sleep,  and  oftenest  was  in  secret  supremely  sad  and  miser- 
able among  the  bright  things  going.  Conclnde  I  am  not  fit  any 
longer  for  visiting  in  great  houses.  The  futile  valetting— intrusive 
and  hindersome,  nine- tenths  of  it,  rather  than  helpful — the  dress- 
ing, stripping  and  again  dressing,  the  *  witty  talk  ' — Ach  Gott ! — 
especially  as  crown  and  summary  of  all,  the  dining  at  8-9  p.m.,  all 
thisis  fairly  unmanageableby me.  DisoejuMiiiamymanite,  Don't 
go  back  if  you  be  wise,  except  it  be  fairly  unavoidable.  .  .  . 
Oht  the  thoughts  I  had  in  those  silent,  solitary  days,  and  how,  in 

I  Lady  Marian  Alflord'fl,  near  Gruitliun. 
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the  wakeful  French  bed  there,  the  image  of  another  bed  fkr  amij 
in  the  Abbey  Kirk  of  Haddington,  in  the  still  infinitude  of  Eter- 
nity, came  shooting  like  a  javelin  through  my  heart  Don't,  don't 
again  !  Ail  day  my  thoughts  were  of  her,  and  there  was  far  lees  of 
religion  in  them  than  while  here. 

A  more  interesting  expedition  than  this  to  Belton  was 
with  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  to  see  Woolsthorpe,  the 
birtliplace  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Newton  (he  says),  who  was  once  my  grandest  of  mortals,  has 
sunk  to  a  small  bulk  and  character  with  me  now ;  how  sunk  and 
dwindled  since  in  1815,  fifty  years  ago,  when  I  sate  nightly  at 
Annan,  invincibly  tearing  my  way  through  that  old  Principia, 
often  up  till  three  a.m.,  without  outlook  or  wish  almost,  except  to 
master  it^  the  loneliest  and  among  the  most  triumphant  of  all 
young  men.  Newton  is  quite  dead  to  me  since  that ;  and  I  rec- 
ognise hundreds  and  thousands  of  '  greater  men.'  Nevertheless, 
he  remains  great  in  his  kind,  and  has  always  this  of  supremely 
notable  that  he  made  the  grandest  discovery  in  science  which 
mankind  ever  has  achieved  or  can  again  achieve.  Wherefore  even 
I  could  not  grudge  the  little  pilgrimage  to  him. 

The  loneliness  in  Cheyne  Row  was  not  entirely  nn- 
broken  this  autumn.  He  had  a  visit  from  his  bix>tlier 
James,  'whose  honest,  affectionate  face  enlivened  the 
gloomy  solitude  for  him.'  James  Carlyle  had  been  rarely 
in  London,  and  had  '  the  sights '  to  see,  had  he  cared  about 
them.  It  seemed  that  he  cared  nothing  for  any  of  them, 
but  very  much  for  his  forlorn  and  solitary  brother,  show- 
ing signs  of  true  affection  and  sympathy,  which  were  very 
welcome.  Carlyle  spoke  of  him  as  'an  excellent  old 
Annandale  specimen ;  ray  father's  pupil,  fonned  by  my 
father's  fashions,  as  none  of  the  rest  of  us  were.' 

A  certain  attention,  though  growing  yearly  fainter,  was 
given  to  the  world  and  its  affairs.  The  Reform  Bill  was 
producing  its  fruits,  changes  of  ministry,  Clerkenwell  ex- 
plosions, &c,  &c.,  which  brought  the  Irish  question 
*  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.'     Oarlyle  observed 
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it  all  with  his  old  contempt,  no  longer  at  white  heat,  but 
warming  occasionally  into  red. 

No  Fenian  has  yet  blown  us  up  (he  wrote  to  Miss  Bromley).  I 
sit  in  speechless  admiration  of  our  English  treatment  of  these 
Fenians  first  and  last.  It  is  as  if  the  rats  of  a  house  had  decided 
to  expel  and  exterminate  the  human  inhabitants,  which  latter 
seemed  to  have  neither  rat-catchers,  traps,  nor  arsenic,  and  are 
trying  to  prevail  by  the  *  method  of  love.*  Better  speed  to  them  a 
great  deal !  If  Walpole  were  to  weep  to  the  head-centres  a  little, 
perhaps  it  might  help. 

He  had  an  old  interest  in  Ireland.  He  had  studied  it 
once,  with  a  view  to  writing  on  the  subject,  and  was 
roused  into  disgust  and  scorn  with  this  new  fruit  of 
Liberalism.  But  he  was  haunted  by  ghosts,  and  neither 
Ireland  nor  English  politics  could  drive  his  sorrow  out  of 
his  mind. 

JowmaL 

N(yt>emh€r  30,  1867. — Have  been  remembering  vividly  all  morn- 
ing, with  inexpressible  emotion,  how  my  loved  one  at  Cndgenput- 
tock,  six  or  seven-and-thirty  years  ago,  on  summer  mornings  after 
breakfast  used  very  often  to  come  up  to  the  little  dressing-room 
where  I  was  shaving  and  seat  herself  on  a  chair  behind  me,  for  the 
privilege  of  a  little  further  talk  while  this  went  on.  Instantly  on 
finishing  I  took  to  my  work,  and  probably  we  did  not  meet  much 
again  till  dinner.  How  loving  this  of  her,  the  dear  one  I  I  never 
saw  fully  till  now  what  a  trust,  a  kindness,  love,  and  perfect  unity 
of  heart  this  indicated  in  her.  •  The  figure  of  her  bright,  cheery, 
beautiful  face  mirrored  in  the  glass  beside  my  own  rugged,  soapy 
one  answering  curtly  to  keep  up  her  cheerful,  pretty  talk,  is  lively 
before  me  as  if  I  saw  it  with  eyes.  Ah !  and  where  is  it  now  ? 
Forever  hidden  from  me.  Forever?  The  answer  is  with  God 
alone,  and  one's  poor  hopes  seem  fond  and  too  blessed  to  be  true. 
Ah  me  I  ah  me  I  Not  quite  till  this  morning  did  I  ever  see  what 
a  perfect  love,  and  xmder  such  conditions  too,  this  little  bit  of 
simple  spontaneity  betokened  on  my  dear  Jeannie's  part.  Never 
till  her  death  did  I  see  how  much  she  loved  me.  .  .  .  Nor,  I 
fear,  did  she  ever  know  (could  she  have  seen  across  the  stormy 
clouds  and  eclipsing  misexies)  what  a  love  I  bore  her,  and  shall 
always,  how  vainly  now,  in  my  inmost  heart.  These  things  are 
Vol.  IV.— 20 
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beaataful,  bat  they  «re  unutterably  sad,  and  have  in  them  some- 
thing considerable  of  remorse  as  \rell  as  sorrow.  Alaa  I  why  does 
one  first  see  folly  what  worth  the  soul's  jewel  had  when  it  is  gose 
without  return  ?  Most  weak  creatures  are  we ;  weak,  perrerse^ 
wayward,  especially  weak.  .  .  .  Sometimes  I  call  myself  weak, 
morbid,  wrong,  in  regard  to  all  this.  Sometimes  again  I  feel  it 
sordid,  base,  ungrateful,  when  all  this  gets  smothered  up  in  vul- 
gar interruption,  and  I  see  it  as  if  frozen  away  from  me  in  doll 
thick  vapour  for  days  together.  So  it  alternates.  I  pretend  to  do 
regulation  of  it ;  honestly  endeavour  to  let  it  follow  its  own  law. 
That  is  my  rule  in  the  matter.  Of  late,  in  my  total  lameness  and 
impotency  for  work  (which  is  a  chief  evil  for  me),  I  have  some- 
times thought,  '  One  thiitg  you  could  do — write  some  record  of 
her — ^make  some  selection  of  her  letters  which  you  think  justij 
among  the  cleverest  ever  written,  and  which  none  but  yourself 
can  quite  understand.  But  no  !  but  no  !  How  speak  of  her  to 
such  an  audience  ?    What  can  it  do  for  her  or  for  me  ? 

This  18  the  first  sign  of  tlie  intention  which  Carlyle 
afterwards  executed.  How  it  ripened  will  be  seen  pres- 
ently.    Meanwhile  the  Journal  continnes : — 

December  6.— I  am  in  my  seventy-third  year.'  .  .  .  Length 
of  days  under  such  conditions  as  mine  are  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
coveted,  but  to  be  humbly  deprecated  rather.  .  .  .  My  out- 
look continually  is  all  to  the  great  change  now  inevitably  near. 
The  sure  hope  to  be  at  rest  and  to  be  whei«  my  loved  ones  are 
(the  Almighty  Grod  alone  knows  where  or  how  that  is,  but  I  take 
it  always  to  be  a  place  of  rest)  is  the  only  prospect  of  being  lairiy 
better  than  I  have  been.  My  work  being  all  done,  as  I  mom  and 
more  fear  it  is,  why  should  I  wish  to  linger  here  ?  My  lost  briglit 
one,  all  my  bright  ones  are  away — away.  Society,  of  which  I 
might  still  have  plenty,  does  me  no  good  whatever ;  ^ets,  disgusts, 
and  provokes  me ;  leaves  the  poor  disturbed  heart  dai^  and  void ; 
an  unfathomable  lake  of  sorrow  lying  silent  und«r  that  poor  fosm 
of  what  is  called  talk,  and  in  perhaps  thi'ee  cases  out  of  four  is 
ffiiiiy  worse  than  solitude.  '  There  is  no  serious  talk,  sir,'  said 
old  Samuel;  *  nobody  now  talks  seriously' — a  frightful  saying, 
but  a  truer  now  than  ever.  ...  In  general  the  talk  of  people 
suggests  to  me  what  a  paltry  dog-kennel  of  a  world — now  rushing 
fast  to  total  anarchy  and  self-govemmant  by  the  basest — ^tlns  musi 

1  Hit  birthday  wu  December  4. 
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be ;  and  that  I  am  a  poor  old  man,  liable  to  be  bored,  provoked, 
and  distressed,  rather  than  helped  any  way,  by  his  fellow-creat- 
nres.  In  every  condition  nnder  God's  sky  is  there  not  a  right 
way  of  behaving  tinder  it  ?  And  is  there  any  other  item  important 
except  simply  that  one  ?  Courage,  hope,  love  to  the  death,  and 
be  silent  in  defect  of  speech  that  were  good. 

December  22. — *  Youth,*  says  somebody,  *  is  a  garland  of  roses.' 
I  did  not  find  it  such.  *  Age  is  a  crown  of  thorns.'.  Neither  is  this 
altogether  true  for  me.  If  sadness  and  sorrow  tend  to  loosen  us 
from  life,  they  make  the  place  of  rest  desirable.  If  incui:^ble 
grief  be  hve  all  steeped  in  tears,  and  lead  us  to  pious  thoughts 
and  longings,  is  not  grief  an  earnest  blessing  to  us?  Alas  I  that 
one  is  not  pious  always  :  that  it  is  anger,  bitterness,  impatience, 
and  discontent  that  occupies  -one^s  poor  weak  heart  so  much 
oftener.  Some  mornings  ago  I  said  to  myself,  '  Is  there  no  book 
of  piety  you  could  still  write  ?  Forget  the  basenesses,  miseries, 
and  abominations  of  this  fast-sinking  world — its  punishment  come 
or  at  hand;  and  dwell  among  the  poor  straggling  elements  of 
pity,  of  love,  of  awe  and  worship  you  can  still  discern  in  it !  Bet- 
ter so.  Bight,  surely,  far  better.  I  wish,  I  wish  I  could.  "Was 
my  great  grief  sent  to  me  perhaps  for  that  end  ?  In  rare  better 
moments  I  sometimes  strive  to  entertain  an  imagination  of  that 
kind  ;  but  as  to  doing  anything  in  consequence,  alas  !  alas  I ' 

'  All  England  has  taken  to  stealing,'  says  a  certain  newspaper 
for  the  last  two  weeks.  Very  serious,  means  railway  swindling, 
official  jobbery,  &c.  Bemedy,  he  thinks,  will  be  that  we  shall  all 
grow  as  poor  as  Hindoos,  and  then  be  as  fiercely  vigilant.  Would 
it  not  be  reasonable?'  to  find  now  your  small  remainder  of  honest 
people,  and  arm  them  with  authority  over  your  multitudinous 
knaves  I  Here  and  there  we  are  beginning  to  see  into  the  meaning 
of  self-government  by  the  hungry  rabble. 

The  last  stage  of  life's  journey  is  necessarily  dark,  sad,  and  car- 
ried on  under  steadily  increasing  difficulties.  We  are  alone  ;  all 
our  loved  ones  and  cheering  fellow-pilgrims  gone.  Our  strength 
is  failing,  wasting  more  and  more ;  day  is  sinking  on  us ;  night 
coming,  not  metaphorically  only.  The  road,  to  our  growing  weak- 
ness, dimness,  injurability  of  every  kind,  becomes  more  and  more 
obstructed,  intricate,  difficult  to  feet  and  eyes ;  a  road  among 
brakes  and  brambles,  swamps  and  stumbling  places ;  no  welcome 
shine  of  a  human  cottage  with  its  hospitable  candle  now  alight  for 
us  in  these  waste  solitudes.     Our  eyes,  if  we  have  any  light,  rest 
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onlj  on  the  eternal  stars.  Thus  we  stagger  on,  impediments  in- 
creasing,  force  diminishing,  till  at  length  there  is  eqnalitj  between 
the  terms,  and  we  do  all  infalliblj  abbive.  So  it  has  been  ^lom 
the  beginning ;  so  it  will  be  to  the  end — forever  a  mystery  and 
miracle  before  which  human  intellect  falls  dumb.  Do  we  reach 
those  stars  then  ?  Do  we  sink  in  those  swamps  amid  the  dance  of 
dying  dreams?  Is  the  threshold  we  step  over  bnt  the  brink  in 
that  instance,  and  our  hcnne  thenceforth  an  infinite  Inane  ?  Ood, 
our  Eternal  Maker,  alone  knows,  and  it  shall  be  as  He  wills,  not 
as  we  would.  His  mercy  be  upon  us  I  What  a  natural  human  as- 
piration I 

December  30. — Ah  me  I  Am  I  good  for  nothing  then  ?  Has  my 
right  hand — head  rather — altogether  lost  its  cunning  ?  It  is  my 
heart  tliat  has  fallen  heavy,  wrapt  in  endless  sadness  and  a  mist  of 
stagnant  musings  upon  death  and  the  gitive.  Nothing  now,  no 
person  now  is  beautiful  to  me.  Nobleness  in  this  world  is  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.  I  have  given  up  England  to  the  deaf  stupidi- 
ties, and  to  the  fatalities  that  follow,  likewise  deaf.  Her  struggles, 
I  perceive,  imder  these  nightmares,  will  reach  through  lon^  sor- 
did centuries.  Her  actual  administerings,  sufferings,  perf ormings, 
and  attemptings  fill  me  unpleasantly  with  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt, both  at  once,  for  which  reason  I  avoid  thinking  of  them. 
'Fenianism,^  'Abyssinian  wars,'  'trades-unions,'  ' philantiiropio 
movement ' — let  the  dead  buiy  their  dead. 

One  evening,  I  think  in  the  spring  of  1866,  we  two  had  come 
up  from  dinner  and  were  sitting  in  this  room,  very  weak  and  weary 
creatures,  perhaps  even  I  the  wearier,  though  she  far  the  weaker ; 
I  at  least  ^r  the  more  inclined  to  sleep,  which  directly  after  din- 
ner was  not  good  for  me.  '  Lie  on  the  sofa  there,'  said  she— 4he 
ever  kind  and  graceful,  herself  refusing  to  do  so—'  there,  but  don^ 
sleep,'  and  I,  after  some  superficial  objecting,  did.  In  old  years 
I  used  to  lie  that  way,  and  she  would  play  the  piano  to  me :  a 
long  series  of  Scotch  tunes  which  set  my  mind  finely  wandering 
through  the  realms  of  memory  and  romance,  and  effectually  pre- 
vented sleep.  That  evening  I  had  lain  but  a  few  minutes  when 
she  turned  round  to  her  piano,  got  out  the  Thomson  Bums  book, 
and,  to  my  surprise  and  joy,  broke  out  again  into  her  bright  little 
stream  of  harmony  and  poesy,  silent  for  at  least  ten  years  before, 
and  gave  me,  in  soft  tinkling  beauty,  pathos,  and  melody,  all  my 
old  favourites  :  '  Banks  and  Biues,'  '  Flowers  of  the  Forest^* '  Gil- 
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deroy,'  not  forgetting  'Duncan  Gray,'  *  Ganld  Kail/  *  Irish  Coolen,' 
or  any  of  my  favonrites  tragic  or  comic ;  all  which  she  did  with  a 
modest  neatness  and  completeness — ^I  might  say  with  an  honest 
geniality  and  nnobtmsiyely  beautifnl  perfection  of  heart  and  hand 
— which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  by  the  most  brilliant  players, 
among  which  sort  she  was  always  humbly  far  from  ranking  her- 
self ;  for  except  to  me,  or  some  quiet  friend  and  me,  she  would 
never  play  at  any  time. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  and  thankful  for  this  unexpected  breaking 
of  the  silence  again,  and  got  reaUy  a  fine  and  almost  blessed  kind 
of  pleasure  out  of  it,  a  soothing  and  assuagement  such  as  for  long  I 
had  not  known.  Indeed  I  think  it  is  yet  the  actually  best  little 
hour  I  can  recollect  since,  very  likely  the  pleasanteet  I  shall  ever 
have.  Foolish  soul  I  I  &ncied  this  was  to  be  the  new  beginning 
of  old  days,  that  her  health  was  now  so  much  improved,  and  her 
spirits  especially,  that  she  would  often  do  me  this  favour,  and  part 
of  my  thanks  and  glad  speech  to  her  went  in  that  sense,  to  which  I 
remember  she  merely  finished  shutting  her  piano  and  answered 
nothing.  That  piano  has  never  again  sounded,  nor  in  my  time  will 
or  shall  In  late  months  it  has  grown  clearer  to  me  than  ever 
that  she  had  said  to  herself  that  night,  '  I  will  play  him  his  tunes 
all  yet  once,'  and  had  thought  it  would  be  but  once.  .  .  .  This 
is  now  a  thing  infinitely  touching  to  me.  So  like  her ;  so  like 
her.  Alas,  alas  I  I  was  very  blind,  and  might  have  known  better 
how  near  its  setting  my  bright  sun  was. 
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A.D.  laea    mi.  m 

The  Eyre  Oommittee  —Disestablishment  of  the  Imh  Church — ^A 
leotore  by  TyndaU -Visit  to  Stntton— a  O.  O.— Last  sig^ 
of  the  Grange — '  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Mis.  Garljle ' — 
Meditations  in  Journal— Modem  Atheism — ^Democracy  and 
popular  orators — Scotland — Interview  with  the  Queen — Por- 
traits—Modem Atheism — Strange  applications — Loss  of  use 
of  the  right  hand— Uses  of  anarchy. 

The  persecution  of  General  Eyre  had  been  protracted  with 
singular  virulence.  He  had  been  recalled  from  Jamaica. 
His  pension  was  withheld,  and  he  was  financially  a  ruined 
man.  The  Eyre  Committee  continued,  doing  what  it 
could  for  him.  Carlyle  was  anxious  as  ever.  I  never 
knew  him  more  anxious  about  anything.  It  had  been 
resolved  to  present  a  petition  in  Eyre's  behalf  to  the 
Government.  Carlyle  drew  a  sketch  of  one  *  tolerably  to 
his  own  mind,'  and  sent  it  to  the  Committee.  It  appeared, 
however,  not  to  be  to  their  minds.  They  thanked  him, 
found  what  he  said  ^  fine  and  true ; '  but,  in  short,  they  did 
not  like  it,  and  he  acquiesced.  His  interest  was  not  al- 
tered. 

I  have  done  my  bit  of  duty  or  seeming  duty  (he  said),  and  there 
will  be  no  farther  noise  from  it.  Eyre^s  self  down  hei-e*  visibly  a 
brave,  gentle,  chivalrous,  and  clear  man,  whom  I  would  make 
dictator  of  Jamaica  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  were  I  now  king 
of  it— has  withal  something  of  the  Grandison  in  him,  mildly  per- 
ceptible.    That  is  his  limiting  condition. 
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OccasionaDy  and  at  longisli  intervals  be  allowed  himself 
to  be  tempted  into  London  society.  He  made  acquaintance 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Saliabnry  (the  father  of  the  present 
lord,  who  died  soon  after),  both  of  whom  he  much  liked. 
He  went  one  evening  to  tlie  Dean  of  Westminster's. 

Lion  entertainment  to  Princess  Helena  and  hear  Prince  Chriatian. 
Innocent  Utile  Princess,  has  a  kind  of  beanty,  &o.  One  little  flash 
of  pretty  pride,  only  one,  when  she  rose  to  go  oat  from  dinner, 
shook  her  bit  of  train  right,  raised  her  pretty  head  (fillet  of  dia- 
monds sole  ornament  ronnd  her  hair),  and  sailed  oat.  'A  prin- 
cess bom,  yoa  know ! '  looked  really  well,  the  exotic  little  soal. 
Dinner,  evening  generally,  was  miserable,  fatile,  and  cost  me  si- 
lent insomnia  the  whole  night  through.  Deserr^d  it,  did  I  ?  It 
was  not  of  my  choosing — ^not  quite. 

The  Irish  Church  fell  soon  after,  as  the  first  branch  of 
the  famous  upas  tree  the  hewing  down  of  which  has 
proved  so  beneficent.  Carlyle  had  long  known  that  the 
Irish  Church  was  an  anomaly,  but  lie  did  not  rejoice  in 
its  overthrow,  each  step  which  weateiied  English  authority 
in  Ireland  bringing  nearer  the  inevitable  fresh  conflict  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island. 

Irish  Church  Resolution  passed  bj  a  great  majority.  Nonflocd 
facio.  In  my  life  I  have  seen  few  more  anarchic,  factious,  unpa- 
triotic achievements  tlian  this  of  Gladstone  and  his  Parliament  in 
regard  to  such  an  Ireland  as  now  is.  Poor  Gladstone  I  Poor  old 
decayed  Church  and  ditto  State !  But  once  more,  rum  flocci  facio, 
him  or  it.  If  they  could  abolish  Parliamentary  eloquence  it  would 
be  worth  a  hundred  aboUtioas  of  the  Irish  Church,  poor  old  creat- 
ure! 

Time  hung  heavily  at  Chelsea,  and  the  evenings  were 
dreary.  Tyndall  was  to  lecture  at  the  lloyal  Institution 
on  Faraday.  Carlyle  was  not  enthusiastic  about  science 
and  the  blessings  to  be  expected  fnom  it;  yet  he  was 
gratefully  attached  to  Tyndall,  and  was  pei-suaded  to  at- 
tend. 
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Joitmal, 

January  27, 1868.— Al^nded  Tyndall's  leotnie  (on  Faraday,  liis 
genius  and  merits),  which  Tyndall  treated  as  quite  heroic.  A  fnll 
and  somewhat  distingpiished  aadience,  respectful,  noiseleas,  atten- 
tiye,  but  not  fully  sympathetic,  I  should  say ;  such,  at  leasts  was 
my  own  case,  feeling  rather  that  the  eulogy  was  perhaps  OTerdone. 
As  to  myself,  '  the  grandeur  of  Faraday's  discoveries,'  &c.,  excited 
in  me  no  real  enthusiasm,  nor  was  either  his  faculty  or  hia  histoay 
a  matter  I  could  reckon  heroic  in  that  high  degree.  In  sad  fact, 
I  cared  but  little  for  these  discoveries — reckoned  them  nncertain — 
to  my  dark  mind,  and  not  by  any  means  the  kind  of  '  diacoveries ' 
I  wanted  to  be  made  at  present.  '  Can  you  really  turn  a  ray  of 
light  on  its  axis  by  magnetism  ?  and  if  you  could,  what  should  I 
care  ? '  This  is  my  feeling  towards  most  of  the  scientific  triuxnplis 
and  unheard  of  progresses  and  miracles  so  trumpeted  abroad  in 
these  days,  and  I  sadly  keep  it  secret,  a  sorrowful  private  poases- 
sion  of  my  own.  Saw  a  good  many  people  there,  ancient  frienda 
of  mine,  to  whom  I  wished  right  well,  but  found  it  painful  to 
speak  beyond  mere  salutations.  Bishop  Thirlwall,  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land, Dean  Stanley  and  his  wife.  Lecture  done,  I  hurried  away, 
I    joined  by  Conway,  American  nigger  friend,  innocent  and  patient. 

February  6. — ^Nothing  yet  done,  as  usual.  Nothing.  Oh,  me 
miserum  I  Day,  and  days  past,  unusually  fine.  Health  in  spite  of 
sleeplessness,  by  no  means  very  bad.  Stand  to  thyself,  wretched, 
mourning,  heavy-laden  creature.  For  others  there  is  no  want  of 
work  cut  out  for  me.  Yesterday,  by  our  beautiful  six  poets,  I  had 
the  following  demands  made  upon  me  :  To  write  about  Sir  William 
Hamilton ;  item  about  Stirling,  candidate  for  Edinburgh  Profes- 
sorship ;  item  to  write  about  poor  Clough.  Have  as  good  as  noth- 
ing to  say  either  about  Clough  or  Hamilton,  though  I  love  them 
both.    Just  before  bedtime,  news  from  a  young  man,  son  of  a  Mr. 

C ,  who  used  to  call  on  me,  and  thought  well  of  me,  that  he  ia 

fallen  utterly  ruined  into  very  famine,  and  requests  that  I  should 
lend  him  ten  pounds.  Nine-tenths  of  the  letters  I  get  are  of  that 
tenour,  not  to  speak  of  requests  for  autographs,  exhortations  to  con- 
vert myself  or  else  be ;  which  latter  sort,,  especially  which 

last,  I  bum  after  reading  the  first  line.  Bo  profitable  have  my 
epistolary  fellow-creatures  grown  to  me  in  these  years,  so  that 
when  the  postman  leaves  nothing  it  may  be  well  felt  as  an  escape. 
I  will  now  send  yoimg  C 5/.  from  a  50/.  I  am  steward  ta. 
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In  April  Lord  Northbrook  wrote  to  invite  Carlyle  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  liiin  at  Stratton.  IIq  had  known 
Lord  Northbrook  in  the  old  Grange  time.  Stratton  was 
not  far  fi'om  the  Grange,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  pleasure 
in  the  thought  of  seeing  it  again,  though  now  in  new 
hands.  He  was  unwell,  suffering  from  sorrow  ^at  once 
poignant  and  impotent.'  In  agreeing  to  go  he  forgot  the 
approaching  anniversary,  the  fatal  April  21.  ' 

It  strikes  me  now,  with  a  shadow  of  remorse  (he  wrote),  that 
Tuesday  will  be  the  2l8t,  and  that  I  shall  be  far  away  from  the 
place  in  Hyde  Park  to  which  I  would  have  walked  that  day.  I 
did  not  recollect  in  consenting,  or  perhaps  I  should  have  refused — 
certainly  should  have  paused  first.  But  alas  I  that  is  very  weak 
too.    The  place,  which  no  stranger  knows  of,  is  already  quite 

changed :  diink  fountains,  &c.    I  was  there  yesterday,  but 

was  in  company.  I  could  only  linger  one  little  instant.  Ah  me  ! 
how  weak  we  are !  Yesternight  I  read  in  the  newspapers  of  an 
old  man  who  had  died  of  grief  in  two  or  three  months  for  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  They  had  been  wedded  fifty-five  years.  And  of  an- 
other in  Pimlico  somewhere,  who,  on  like  ground,  had  stabbed 
himself  dead,  finding  life  now  unendurable. 

He  went  to  Stratton,  and,  except  that  as  usual  he  slept 
badly,  he  enjoyed  himself  and  'had  cause  to  be  grateful 
to  the  kind  people  round  him  and  the  kind  scenes  he  was 
among.'  The  anniversary  came  and  went.  ^  All  passes ;' 
^  time  and  the  hour  wear  out  the  gloomiest  day.' 

JovmaL 

April  27, 1868. — ^I  was  at  the  Grange  twice  over ;  all  vacant,  si* 
lent,  strange  like  a  dream ;  like  reality  become  a  dream.  I  sate 
in  the  church  (Northington)  with  my  two  companions,  Lords 
Northbrook  and  Sidney  G.  Osborne,  our  horses  waiting  the  while. 
Church  is  all  decorated,  new-paved  in  encaustic,  painted,  glazed 
in  coloured  figures,  inscribed,  &c.;  most  clean,  bright,  ornate ;  on 
ereiy  pew  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  &c.,  wholly  as  a  Temple  of  the 
Dead.  Such  the  piety  and  munificent  affection  of  the  now  Dow- 
ager Lady  Ashburton.  I  sf^t  in  silence,  looking  and  remembering. 
The  ride  thither  an4  back  wui  peacefuUy  soothing'to  me.    An- 
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other  daj  the  two  boys  (Northbrook's  sons)  and  I  rode  that  waj 
again;  pretty  galloping  for  most  part,  tliithei*  and  from,  by  the 
woods,  over  the  down,  &c.  Strange,  strange  to  ride  as  through  a 
dream  that  onoe  was  so  real ;  pensive,  serious,  sombre,  not  pain- 
fully sorrowful  to  me.  It  is  again  something  as  if  solemnly  sooth- 
ing to  have  seen  all  this  for  probably  the  last  time. 

My  principal  or  almost  sole  fellow-guest  at  Stratton  was  '  the 
strange  Bev.  Lord  Sidney,'  named  above,  the  famous  S.  G.  O.  of 
the  newspapers,  and  one  of  the  strangest  brother  mortals  I  ever 
met ;  a  most  lean,  tall,  and  perpendicular  man,  face  palpably  aris- 
tocrat, but  full  of  plebeian  mobilities,  free  and  easy  rapidities,  nice 
laughing  little  dark  grey  eyes,  careless,  honest,  full  of  native  in- 
genuity, sincerity,  innocent  vanity,  incessant  talk,  anecdotic,  per- 
sonal, distractedly  speculative,  oftenest  purposely  distracted,  never 
altogether  boring.  To  me  his  talk  had  one  great  property,  it 
saved  all  task  of  talking  on  my  part.  He  was  veiy  intrinsically 
polite  too,  and  we  did  very  well  together.' 

Proof-sheets  of  the  new  edition  of  his  works  were  wait- 
ing for  him  on  his  return  home.  He  'found  himself 
willing  to  read  those  books  and  follow  the  printer  through 
them  as  almost  the  one  thing  he  was  good  for  in  his  down- 
pressed  and  desolate  years.'  The  demand  for  them  *  was 
mainly  indifferent'  to  him.  What  were  his  bits  of  works! 
What  was  anybody's  work  ?  '  Those  whom  Iw  wislied  to 
please  were  sunk  into  the  grave.  The  works  and  their 
praises  and  successes  had  become  more  and  more  **  re- 
miniscences "  merely.'  On  the  otlier  hand,  '  the  thought 
of  a  selection  from  her  letters  had  not  yet  quitted  him, 
nor  should.  Could  he  but  execute  it  well,  and  leave  it 
legible  behind  him,  to  be  printed  after  twenty  years.'  * 

The  selection  And  the  copying  was  taken  in  hand.     His 

>  A  letter  to  Miss  Bromley  con  tains  a  second  description  of  the  great  S.G  O. 
'  One  of  the  cheeriest,  airiest,  and  talkingest  lean  old  gentlemen  I  ever  met 
with  in  my  life  ;  tall  as  a  steeple,  lean  as  a  bundle  of  flails,  full  of  wilfi  in- 
genuity, of  good  humour  and  good  purpose ;  a  perfectly  honest,  biimaa« 
headlong,  and  yet  strictly  aristocratic  moA.  We  smoked  a  great  deal  of  to- 
bacco together.* 

s  In  his  will  of  1873  Carlyle  sa}'s  ten  or  seven  years,  and  finally  leaTOs  tb» 
time  of  publication  to  m&    Vide  infra,  p.  351. 
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passing  meditations  continued  meanwhile  to  be  entered  in 
his  Journal,  and  are  increasingly  interesting. 

Chelsea :  June  8,  1868. — One  was  bragging  to  me  the  other  day 
that  surely,  for  an  item  of  progress,  there  was  a  visibly  growing 
contempt  for  titles,  aristocratic  and  other.*  I  answered  him  yes, 
indeed ;  and  a  visible  decay  of  respect  or  reverence  for  whatever 
is  above  one's  own  paltry  self,  up  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  universe 
even,  np  to  Almighty  God  Himself  even,  if  you  will  look  well, 
which  is  a  more  frightful  kind  of  *  progress  *  for  you. 

Seriously  the  speed  with  which  matters  are  going  on  in  this 
supreme  province  of  our  affairs  is  something  notable,  and  sadly 
xmdeniable  in  late  years.  The  name — old  Numen  withal — has  be- 
come as  if  obsolete  to  the  most  devout  of  us ;  and  it  is,  to  the 
huge  idly  impious  million  of  writing,  preaching,  and  talking 
people  as  if  the  fact  too  had  quite  ceased  to  bo  certain.  '  The 
Eternities,'  '  the  Silences,'  &c.  I  myself  have  tried  various  shifts 
to  avoid  mentioning  the  '  Name '  to  such  an  audience — audience 
which  merely  sneers  in  return — and  is  more  convinced  of  its  de- 
lusion than  ever.  '  No  more  humbug  I '  *  Let  us  go  ahead  I ' 
'All  descended  from  gorillas,  seemingly.'  '  Sun  made  by  collision 
of  huge  masses  of  planets,  asteroids,  &c.,  in  the  infinite  of  space.' 
Very  possibly  say  1 1  *  Then  where  is  the  place  for  a  Creator? ' 
The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  Gk)d.  From  the  begin- 
ning it  has  been  so,  is  now,  and  to  the  end  wiU  be  so.  The  /oo/ 
hath  said  it-^'he  and  nobody  else ;  and  with  dismal  results  in  our 
days — as  in  all  days  ;  which  often  makes  me  sad  to  think  of,  com- 
ing nearer  myself  and  the  end  of  my  own  life  thain  I  ever  expected 
they  would  do.*  That  of  the  sun,  and  his  possibly  being  made  in 
that  manner,  seemed  to  me  a  real  triumph  of  science,  indefinitely 
widening  the  horizon  of  our  theological  ideas  withal,  and  awakened 
a  good  many  thoughts  in  me  when  I  first  heard  of  it,  and  grad- 
ually perceived  that  there  was  actual  scientific  basis  for  it — ^I  sup- 
pose the  finest  stroke  that '  Science,'  poor  creature,  has  or  may 
have  succeeded  in  making  during  my  time — welcome  to  me  if  it 
be  a  truth — honourably  welcome  I    But  what  has  it  to  do  with  the 

>  The  Parliamentary  Whips  on  both  sides  are,  perhaps,  of  a  different  opinion 
as  to  this  supposed  contempt. 

3  Carlyle  did  not  deny  his  own  responsibilities  in  the  matter.  In  his  de- 
sire to  extricate  the  kernel  from  the  shell  in  which  it  was  rotting,  he  had 
shaken  existing  beliefs  as  mnch  as  any  mm,  and,  he  admitted  to  me,  *  had 
give  a  considerable  shove  t9  all  that.* 
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existenoe  of  the  Eternal  Unnameftble  ?  FooIb  I  fools !  It  iridem 
the  horizon  of  my  imagination,  filLi  me  witii  deeper  and  deeps 
wonder  and  devout  awe. 

No  prayer,  I  find,  can  be  more  appropriate  sb'll  to  expreas  one^s 
feelings^  ideas,  and  wishes  in  the  highest  direction  than  that  imi- 
versal  one  of  Pope : — 

Father  of  all  in  every  age 

In  every  olime  adored, 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  nge^ 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord. 

Thou  great  First  Gaoae,  least  undentood^ 

Who  all  my  sense  confined, 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good, 

And  that  myself  am  blind. 

Not  a  word  of  that  requires  change  for  me  at  this  time  if  words 
are  to  be  nsed  at  all.  The  first  devout  or  nobly  tbinVing  soul  that 
fo«nd  himself  in  this  unfathomable  universe — ^I  still  fancy  with  a 
strange  sympathy  the  first  insight  his  awe-struck  meditation  gave 
him  in  this  matter.  '  The  Author  of  all  this  is  not  omnipotent 
only,  but  infinite  in  wisdom,  in  rectitude,  in  all  noble  qualities. 
The  name  of  him  is  God  (the  good).'  How  else  is  the  matter  con- 
struable  to  this  hour?  All  that  is  good,  generous,  wise,  rigU— 
whatever  I  deliberately  and  for  ever  love  in  others  and  myself,  wiu> 
or  what  could  by  any  possibility  have  given  it  to  me  but  One  who 
first  had  it  to  give !  This  is  not  logic.  This  is  axiom.  Logic  to- 
and-fro  beats  against  this,  like  idle  wind  on  an  adamantine  rock. 
The  antique  firsMhinker  naturally  gave  a  human  personality  and 
type  to  this  supreme  object,  yet  admitted  too  that  in  the  deepest 
depths  of  his  anthropomorphism, it  remained  'inconceivable,^  'past 
finding  out.'  Let  us  cease  to  attempt  shaping  it,  but  at  no  moment 
forget  that  it  veritably  is — ^in  this  day  as  in  the  first  of  the  days. 

It  was  as  a  ray  of  everlasting  light  and  insight  this,  that  had 
shot  itself  zenithward  from  the  soul  of  a  man,  first  of  all  truly 
'  thinking '  men,  struggling  to  interpret  for  himself  the  mystery  of 
his  as  yet  utterly  dark  and  unfathomable  world ;  the  beginnw/j  of 
all  true  interpretation,  a  piece  of  insight  that  could  never  die  out 
of  the  world  thenceforth.  Strange,  high,  and  true  to  me  aa  I  con- 
sider it  and  figure  it  to  myself  in  those  strange  newest  days — first 
leal  aperture  made  through  the  utter  darkness,  revealing  far  aloft 
strange  skies  and  infinitudes.  '  Inspired  by  the  Almighty,'  men 
might  well  think.  What  else  is  it  in  ail  times  that '  gireth  men  an- 
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dentanding'  I  This  '  aperture  zenithwardf*  as  I  likd  io  express  it, 
has  gone  on  slowly  widening  itself,  with  tronblings  and  confnsings 
of  itself  sad  to  witness,  at  intervals  in  the  process  all  along — ^very 
witnessable  eyen  now.  But  it  has  steadily  gone  on,  and  is  essen- 
tially, under  conditions  ever  widening,  our  faith,  capable  of  being 
believed  by  oneself  alone  against  the  whole  world,  this  day  and  to 
the  end  of  days. 

Poor  '  Ck)mti8m,'  ghastliest  of  algebraic  spectralities— origin  of 
evil,  &o. — ^these  are  things  which,  much  as  I  have  struggled  with 
the  mysteries  surrounding  me,  never  broke  a  moment  of  my  rest. 
Mysterious !  be  it  so  if  you  wiU.^  But  is  not  the  fact  clear  and 
certain !  Is  it  a  '  mystery '  tou  have  the  least  chance  of  ever  get- 
ting to  the  bottom  of  I  Cansfc  t?u>u  by  searching  find  out  Gk>d  ?  I 
am  not  surprised  thou  canst  not,  vain  fooL 

These  things  are  getting  to  be  very  rife  again  in  these  late  years. 
*  Why  am  J,  the  miraculously  meritorious  **/,*'  not  perfectly  happy 
then  ?  It  would  have  been  so  easy :  and  see.'  That  I  perceive  is 
the  key-note  of  all  these  vehement  screechings  and  unmelodious, 
impious,  scrannel  pipings  of  poor  men,  verging  towards  ci^p^hood 
by  the  Dead  Sea  if  they  don't  stop  short. 

June  29. — The  other  morning  a  pamphlet  came  to  me  from  some 
orthodox  cultivated  scholar  and  gentleman — strictly  anonymous. 
Pamphlet  even  is  not  published,  only  printed.  The  many  excerpts, 
for  I  read  little  of  the  rest,  have  struck  me  much.  An  immense 
development  of  Atheism  is  clearly  proceeding,  and  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  in  joyful  exultant  humour,  both  here  and  in  France.  Some 
book  or  pamphlet  called  'The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine'  was 
copiously  quoted  from.  Pilgrim  getting  delivered  out  of  his  He- 
brew old  clothes  seemingly  into  a  Hottentot  costume  of  putrid 
tripes  hugely  to  his  satisfaction,  as  appeared.  French  medical 
prize  essay  of  young  gentleman,  in  similar  costume  or  worse,  de- 
claring '  we  come  from  monkeys.'  Virtue,  vice  are  a  product,  like 
vitriol,  like  vinegar ;  this,  and  in  general  that  human  nature  is 
rotten,  and  all  our  high  beliefs  and  aspirations  mtid  !  See  it,  be- 
lieve it,  ye  fools,  and  proceed  to  make  yourselves  happy  upon  it  I 
I  had  no  idea  there  was  so  much  of  this  going  on  I  The  Logic  of 
Death  (English  pamphlet)  had  already  sold  to  50,000  copies.  An- 
other English  thing  was  a  parody  on  the  Lord's  Prayer : — *  Instead 
of  praying  to  the  Lord  for  daily  bread,  ask  your  fellow-workmen 
why  wages  are  so  low,'  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  a  very  serious  omen,  and  might  give  rise  to  endless 
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meditation.  If  they  do  abolish  *  Gk>d '  from  their  own  poor  W 
wildered  hearts,  all  or  most  of  them,  there  will  be  seen  for  some 
leiigth  of  time  (perhaps  for  several  generations)  snch  &  world  as 
few  are  dreaming  of.  Bnt  I  never  dread  their  '  abolition  '  of  what 
is  the  Eternal  Fact  of  FcusUy  and  can  prophesy  that  mankind  gener- 
ally will  either  return  to  that  with  new  clearness  and  sacred  pniity 
of  zeal,  or  else  perish  ntterly  in  unimaginable  depths  of  anarchic 
misery  and  baseness,  ue.  sink  to  hell  tfnd  death  eternal,  as  onr 
fathers  said.  For  the  rest  I  can  rather  welcome  one  symptom 
clearly  traceable  in  the  phenomenon,  viz.,  that  all  people  have 
awoke  and  are  determined  to  have  done  with  cants  and  idolatries, 
and  have  decided  to  die  rather  than  live  longer  nnder  thai  hate- 
fnllest  and  bmtallest  of  sleepy  Upas  trees.  Evge  !  euge  !  to  begin 
with.  And  there  is  another  thing  I  notice,  that  the  chosen  few 
who  do  continue  to  believe  in  the  '  eternal  natnre  of  doty,'  and 
are  in  all  times  and  all  places  the  God-appointed  rulers  of  this 
world,  will  know  at  once  who  the  slave  kind  are ;  who,  if  good  is 
ever  to  begin,  must  be  exdvded  totally  from  mling,  and  in  fact»  be 
trusted  only  with  some  kind  of  colkurs  round  their  necks.  Cour- 
age I  courage  always!  But  how  deep  are  we  to  go?  Through 
how  many  centuries,  how  many  abject  generations  will  it  probably 
last? 

September  8. — I  wish  Stirling  ^  would  turn  the  whole  strength  of 
his  faculty  upon  that  sad  question,  '  What  is  the  origin  of  morals?* 
Saddest  of  all  questions  to  the  people  who  have  started  it  again, 
and  are  evidently  going  to  all  lengths  with  it,  to  the  foot  of  the 
very  gallows,  I  believe,  if  not  stopt  sooner.  Had  I  a  little  better 
health,  I  could  almost  think  of  writing  something  on  it  myselL 
Stirling  probably  never  will,  nor  in  fact  can  metaphysics  ever  settle 
it,  though  one  would  like  to  hear,  as  times  go,  what  of  clearest  and 
truest  poor  Metaphysics  had  to  say  on  it,  for  the  multitude  thai 
put  their  trust  in  Metaphysics.  If  people  are  only  driven  upon 
virtuous  conduct,  duty,  &c.,  by  association  of  ideas,  and  there  is 
no  '  Infinite  Nature  of  Duty,'  the  world,  I  should  say,  had  better 
*  count  its  spoons '  to  begin  with,  and  look  out  for  hunicanea  and 
earthquakes  to  end  with.  This  of  morality  by  *  association  of 
ideas '  seems  to  mtf  the  grand  question  of  this  dismal  epoch  for  all 
thinking  souls  left.  That  of  stump  oratory — <  oh,  what  a  glorious 
speech  I  *  &c.,  and  the  inference  to  be  at  last  and  now  drawn  from 

1  Bdinburgh  Btirling,  author  of  the  *  Seciet  of  BegfiL* 
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this:  the  im^purit — actio  of  Demosthenes' — ter optimum — ^is  the 
second  question  intimately  connected  ^rith  the  former,  and  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  no  two  questions  so  pressing  upon  us  here 
and  now  as  these  two.  I  wish  sometimes  I  had  a  little  strength 
of  body  left — ^f or  the  other  strength  is  perhaps  still  there,  as  the 
wish,  for  certain,  occasionally  is.  Wish  indeed  I  "Wishing  is  very 
cheap,  and  at  bottom  neither  of  these  two  questions  is  what  I  am 
most  like  trying  at  present. 

This  matter  of  the  power  of  *  oratory '  was  much  in 
Carlyle's  iniiid  at  this  time ;  for  since  *  Niagara '  his  chief 
anxiety  centred  there.  As  democracy  grows  intensified, 
the  eloquent  speaker  who  can  best  please  the  ears  of  the 
multitude  on  provincial  platforms  will  more  and  more  be 
the  man  whom  they  will  most  admire  and  will  choose  to 
represent  them.  The  most  eloquent  will  inevitably,  for 
some  time  to  come,  be  the  most  powerful  minister  in  this 
country.  It  becomes  of  supreme  importance  therefore  to 
understand  what  oratory  is,  and  how  far  the  presence  of 
those  other  faculties  of  intellect  and  character  which  can 
be  trusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Empire  may  bq 
inferred  from  the  possession  of  it.  It  was  the  sad  con-] 
vietion  of  Oarlyle  that  at  no  time  in  the  world's  history  V 
had  famous  orators  deserved  the  name  of  statesmen.', 
Facts  had  never  borne  them  out.  They  had  been  always 
on  the  losing  side. 

Yiotiix  causa  Deis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 

Nor  had  they  been  tliemselves  true  men,  but  men  who 
had  lived  in  the  show  and  outsides  of  things,  not  in  the 
heart  and  essence  of  things.  The  art  of  speech  lies  in  bring- 
ing the  emotions  to  influence  the  judgment — to  influence 
it  by  'assuming  a  feeling  if  you  have  it  not,'  by  persona- 
tion, by  wrofcpoaL^^  the  art  of  the  stage-player.     I  do  not 

>  DemoBthenes,  when  asked  what  was  the  firnt  qualification  of  orators,  Ss 
said  by  CSoero  to  have  anawered  Actio.  What  the  second  ?  Actio,  What  the 
third  ?  Actio,  It  ia  naually  translated  action,  gesture.  Bnt  it  means  all  the 
fonotiona  of  an  actors  gestim  indaded.    Gioero,  De  Oratore^  patiim. 
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sappose  that  Carlyle  had  ever  read  either  Plata's  ^  Grorgias' 
or  Aristotle's  '  Politics.'  But,  on  his  own  grounds,  he  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Plato,  Aristotle,  had  seen 
in  the  Greek  republics  the  same  ascendency  of  popular 
orators  with  which  England  was  now  menaced.  It  was 
only  rarely  and  by  accident  that  the  power  in  purely  dem- 
ocratic communities  fell  into  the  ha'kids  of  men  fit  to  hold 
it.  The  mobs  of  the  cities  chose  almost  invariably  men 
of  two  kinds,  and  neither  a  good  one ;  either  knaves  who 
played  upon  them  and  led  them  by  the  nose  for  personal 
or  party  objects,  or  men  who  were  themselves  the  victims 
of  the  passions  to  which  they  appealed,  who  lived  intoxi- 
cated with  their  own  verbosity,  who  had  no  judgment,  and 
no  criterion  of  truth,  save  that  it  must  be  something  which 
they  could  persuade  others  to  believe,  and  had  therefore 
no  power  of  recognising  truth  when  it  was  put  before 
them.  From  this  cause  more  than  from  any  other  the 
Greek  constitutions  went  to  ruin,  as  the  Roman  did  after 
them.  The  ascendency  of  the  ^  orator '  was  the  unerring 
sign  of  the  approaching  catastrophe.  Plato  compared 
oratory  to  the  art  of  the  fashionable  cook  who  flavoured 
his  poisonous  messes  to  tempt  the  palate.  Aristotle  says 
that  all  forms  of  government  have  their  special  parasites., 
which  are  bred  by  them,  and  destroy  them.  Kings  and 
emperors  are  misled  by  favourites  who  flatter  them.  Tlie 
orator  is  the  parasite  of  the  mob ;  he  thrives  on  its  favour, 
and  therefore  never  speaks  unpleasant  truths  to  it.  A 
king  may  be  wise  and  may  choose  prudent  councillors. 
A  democracy  fi*om  its  nature  never  can.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  great  Greeks,  and  Cicero,  though  he  f  onght 
against  the  conviction,  felt  the  truth  of  it. 

The  orator  was  like  a  soldier  trained  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  able  to  use  them,  either  for  good  purposes  or  for  bad. 
Antonius,  the  first  master  of  the  art  in  Rome,  discusses 
the  qualifications  for  success  in  Cicero's  ^  Dialogue '  with 
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delicate  hamoiir.  He  supposes  a  case  where  he  has  to 
persuade  an  audience  of  something  which  he  knows  to  be 
false.  Fire,  he  says,  can  only  be  kindled  by  fire.  The 
skilf ullest  acting  cannot  equal  the  fire  of  real  conviction. 
But  so  happily,  Antouius  says,  is  the  orator's  nature  con- 
stituted that  when  be  has  taken  up  a  cause  with  eagerness 
he  (&nnot  help  believing  in  it.  He  surrounds  himself 
with  an  atmosphere  of  moral  sentiments  and  common- 
places, and,  being  possessed  with  these  sublime  emotions, 
he  pours  them  out  in  the  triumphant  confidence  of  a  con- 
viction, for  the  moment  sincere.*  Such  a  man,  or  such  a 
species  of  man,  is  certain  to  be  found,  and  certain  to  be  in 
front  place,  omnipotent  for  mischief  under  all  democratic 
constitutions.  He  leads  the  majority  along  with  him,  and 
rules  by  superior  numbers ;  while  to  men  of  understanding, 
who  are  not  blinded  by  his  glowing  periods,  he  appeal's, 
as  he  really  is,  a  transparent  charlatan.  Demosthenes 
himself  admitted  that  if  he  was  speaking  only  to  Plato  his 
tongue  would  fail  him ;  and  it  is  a  bad  augury  for  any 
country  when  matters  of  weight  and  consequence  are  de- 
termined by  arguments  to  which  only  the  unintelligent 
can  listen.  The  ominous  ascendency  of  this  quality,  illus- 
trated as  it  was  in  the  persons  of  the  two  rival  chiefs  of 
the  political  parties  in  England,  was  a  common  topic  of 
Carlyle's  talk  in  his  late  years,  and  appears  again  and 
again  in  his  diary. 

Meantime  his  life  fell  back  into  something  like  its  old 
routine.  While  his  strength  lasted  he  went  annually  to 
Scotland ;  never  so  happy  as  among  his  own  kindred.  Yet 
even  among  them  he  was  less  happy  than  sadly  peaceful. 

1  *  Mafpia  vis  est  earum  leiitentiaram  atque^eomm  loGomxn,  quos  agas  traoi- 
esque  dioendo,  nihil  nt  opui  sit  rimulatione  et  fallaciis.  Ipsa  enim  natara 
orationis  ejus,  qtuB  tasoipituT  ad  aliomm  animos  permoyendos,  oratorem 
ipsnm  magis  etiam,  quarn  qnemqnam  eorum  qui  andiant,  pennovet.*  De  Ora~ 
tor€y  lib).  iL  cap.  46. 
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*  Pity  me/  he  writes  to  Miss  Bromley,  September  8, 1868, 
from  Dumfries: — 

"Nay,  I  don't  see  how  yon  are  qnite  to  avoid  despising  me  as  velL 
I  was  never  so  idle  in  my  life  before ;  but  the  region  here  Is  veiy 
beautiful,  in  the  beautiful  weather  we  again  have ;  and  to  me  it  is 
not  beautiful  only,  but  almost  supernatural,  like  the  Yalley  of 
Mirza  with  its  river  and  bridge.  The  oharm  of  sauntering  tfbont 
here  like  a  disembodied  ghost,  peacefully  mouiuful,  peacefully 
meditative,  is  considerable  in  comparison,  and  I  repugn  against 
quitting  it. 

Oil  getting  back  to  London  he  worked  in  earnest  in 
sorting  and  annotating  his  wife^s  letters.  Uis  feeling  and 
purpose  about  them,  as  it  stood  then,  is  thus  expressed  in 
his  journal : — 

To  be  kept  unprinted  for  ten  or  twenty  years  after  my  death,  ri, 
indeed,  printed  at  all,  should  there  be  any  babbling  of  memoiy 
still  afloat  about  me  or  her.  That  is  at  present  my  notion.  At 
any  rate,  ihey  shall  he  left  legible  to  such  as  they  do  conoem,  and 
shall  be  if  I  live.  To  her,  alas  !  it  is  no  service,  absolutely  none, 
though  my  poor  imagination  represents  it  as  one,  and  I  go  on  with 
it  as  something  pious  and  indubitably  right ;  that  some  memory' 
and  image  of  one  so  beautiful  and  noble  should  not  fail  to  survive 
by  my  blame,  unworthy  as  I  was  of  her,  yet  loving  her  far  mora 
than  I  could  ever  show,  or  even  than  I  myself  knew  till  it  was  too 
late — too  laie,  * 

Occasional  rides  on  Miss  Bromley's  Comet  form^  his 
chief  afternoon  occupation ;  but  age  was  telling  on  his 
seat  and  hand,  and  Comet  and  Carlyle's  riding  were  both 
near  their  end. 

lb  John  Carlyle. 

ChelMft:  OeiobertI,  186& 

Riding  is  now  fairly  over.  Above  a  week  ago  I  had  the  once 
gallant  little  Comet  brought  down  to  me  here ;  delighted  to  see 
me  the  poor  creature  seemed.  But  alas  I  idleness,  darkness,  and 
abundant  oats  had  undermined  and  hebetated  and,  in  fact,  mined 
the  once  glorious  Comet ;  so  that  in  about  half-an-hour,  roads 
good,  riding  gentlest  and  carefuUest,  the  glorious  Comet  splashed 
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utterly  down — cut  eye,  brow,  and  both  knees— horse  and  rider 
£airly  tracing  out  their  united  profile  on  the  soil  of  Middlesex  in 
the  Holland  House  region.  Silent,  elegant  new  sti'eet,  hardly  any- 
one seeing  the  phenomenon.  Ajb  I  stuck  by  the  horse  through  his 
sprawlings,  I  had  come  down  quite  gradually,  right  stirrup  rather 
advanced ;  so  that  I  got  no  injury  whatever,  scarcely  even  a  little 
dirt    I  silently  perceived  this  must  be  my  last  ride  on  Comet. 

The  marvel  was  that  he  had  been  able  to  continue  rid- 
ing to  so  advanced  an  age,  and  had  not  met  long  before 
with  a  more  serious  accident.  He  rode  loosely  always. 
Ills  mind  was  always  abstracted.  lie  had  been  fortunate 
in  his  different  horses.  They  liad  been  'very  clever  creat- 
ures.'    This  was  his  only  explanation. 

Another  incident  befell  him  in  the  beginning  of  1869, 
of  a  more  pleasing  kind.  He  received  an  intimation  from 
Dean  Stanley  that  her  Majesty  would  like  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  a  man  of  whom  she  had  heard  so 
much,  and  in  whose  late  sorrows  she  had  been  so  inter- 
ested. He  was  not  a  courtier  ;  no  one  could  suspect  him 
of  seeking  the  favour  of  the  gi*eat  of  this  world,  royal  or 
noble.  But  for  the  Queen  throughout  his  life  he  hfid  en- 
tertained always  a  loyal  respect  and  pity,  wishing  only 
that  she  could  be  less  enslaved  by  *  the  talking  apparatus* 
at  Westminster.  lie  had  felt  for  her  in  her  bereavement, 
as  she  had  remembered  him  in  his  own. 

The  meeting  was  at  the  Westminster  Deanery : — 

The  Queen  [he  says  of  it]  was  really  very  gracious  and  pretty  in 
her  demeanour  throughout ;  rose  greatly  in  my  esteem  by  every- 
thing that  happened ;  did  not  faU  in  any  point.  The  interview 
was  quietly  very  mournful  to  me ;  the  one  point  of  real  interest,  a 
sombre  thought :  '  Alas !  how  would  it  have  cheered  her,  bright 
soul,  for  my  sake,  had  she  been  there  ! ' 

A  less  flattering  distinction  was  Watts's  portrait  of  him, 
lately  finished  for  John  Forster,  and  the  engraving  of  it, 
which  was  now  being  proceeded  with.  Of  the  picture 
itself  his  opinion,  as  conveyed  to  his  brother,  was  not  flat- 
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tering.  The  failure  may  have  been  due  to  tLe  subject,  for 
no  painter,  not  even  Millais,  ever  succeeded  with  Carlyle. 
This  particular  performance  he  calls 

Decidedly  the  most  insaffeiable  picture  that  has  yet  been  made 
of  me/  a  delirioua-looking  mountebank  full  of  yiolenoe,  awk^ward- 
ness,  atrocity,  and  stupidity,  without  recognisable  likeness  to  any- 
thing I  have  ever  kiiown  in  any  featiire  of  me.  Fuit  in  faiis. 
What  care  I,  after  all  ?  Forster  is  much  content  The  fault  of 
Watts  is  a  passionate  pursuit  of  strength.  Never  mind,  never 
mind  I 

In  the  spring  he  was  troubled  by  want  of  sleep  again  ; 
the  restlessness  being  no  doubt  aggravated  by  the  ^  Let- 
ters,'  and  by  the  recollections  which  they  called  up.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  politics,  the  tone  of  the  press,  of  literature 
generally,  the  cant  of  progress,  daily  growing  louder,  all 
tended  too  to  irritate  him.  Some  scientific  article,  I  tliink 
in  the  '  Fortnightly,'  was  '  disgusting  and  painful '  to  him  ; 
*  tells  me  nothing  new  either,'  he  noted,  '  however  logical 
and  clear,  that  I  did  not  know  before,  viz.  that  to  the  eye 
of  clay  spirit  is  for  ever  invisible.  Pah  !  nasty  I  needless 
too.  "  A  little  lower  than  the  angels,''  said  Psalmist  Da- 
vid ;  "  A  little  higher  than  the  tadpoles,"  says  Evangelist 

." '     *  These  people,'  he  said  to  me,  *  bring  yon  what 

appears  the  whitest  beautifullest  flour  to  bake  your  bread 
with,  but  when  you  examine  it  you  find  it  is  jpowdered 
glass^  and  deadly  poison.' 

The  *  Letters,'  however,  and  his  own  occupation  with 
them,  were  the  absorbing  interest,  although  to  me  at  thia 
time  he  never  mentioned  tlie  subject. 

JoumaL 

April  29y  1869. — Perhaps  this  mournful,  but  pious,  and  ever  in- 
teresting task,  escorted  by  such  miseries,  night  after  night-,  and 
month  after  month — perhaps  all  this  may  be  wholesome  puniah- 
menty  purification,  and  monition,  and  again  a  hlemng  m  duf^vsta. 

>  Not  exoepting  the  flayed  hoiie  I 
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I  have  bad  many  such  in  my  life.  Some  strange  belief  in  an  actual 
particolar  Providence  rises  always  in  me  at  intervals,  faint  but  in- 
destructible belief  in  spite  of  logic  and  arithmetic,  which  does  me 
good.  If  it  be  true  and  a  fact,  as  Kant  and  the  clearest  scientific 
people  keep  asserting,  that  there  ib  no  Time  and  no  Space,  I  say 
to  myself  sometimes  all  minor  '  Logic '  and  counting  by  the  fingers 
becomes  in  such  provinces  an  incompetent  thing.  Believe  what 
thou^must,  that  is  a  ru}e  that  needs  no  enforcing. 

July  24,  1869. — In  spite  of  impediments  we  are  now  getting  done 
with  that  sacred  task.  In  a  month  more,  if  permitted  still,  I  can 
hope  to  see  the  whole  of  those  dear  leUerA  lying  legible  to  good 
eyes,  with  the  needful  commentaries,  for  which  ought  not  I  to  be 
thankful  as  for  a  chosen  mercy.  .  .  .  My  impediments,  how- 
ever, have  been  almost  desperate;  ignorance,  unpnnctuality, 
sluggish  torpor  on  the  part  of  assistants,  all  hanging  about  my 
weak  neck,  depending  on  me  to  push  it  through  or  to  leave  it  stick- 
ing. In  fact,  this  has  been  to  me  a  heavy-laden  miserable  time, 
impeded  to  me  as  none  ever  was  by  myself  and  others — others  ever 
since  October  last.  But  I  will  speak  of  it  no  more.  Tliank  €k)d 
if  this  thing  be  got  done. 

Addiscombe  seems  to  have  been  again  offered  to  liini, 
as  an  escape  this  summer  from  London,  if  he  cared  to  go 
thither. 

September  28,  1869. — ^The  old  story.  Addiscombe  and  Chelsea 
alternating,  without  any  result  at  all  but  idle  miseiy  and  want  of 
sleep,  risen  lately  to  almost  the  intolerable  pitch.  Dreaiy  boring 
beings  in  the  lady*s  time  used  to  infest  the  place  and  scare  me 
home  again.  Place  empty ^  lady  gone  to  the  Highlands,  and,  still 
bountifully  pressing,  we  tried  it  lately  by  removing  bodily  thither.* 
Tiy  it  for  three  weeks,  said  we,  and  did.  Nothing  but  insomnia 
there,  alas  I  Yesterday  morning  gone  a  week,  we  struck  flag  again 
and  removed  all  home.  Enterprise  to  me  a  total  failure.  .  .  . 
The  task  in  a  sort  done,  Mary  finishing  my  notes  of  1866  this  very 
ilay  ;•  I  shrinking  for  weeks  past  from  any  revisal  or  interference 
here  as  a  thing  evidently  hurtful,  evidently  antisomnial  even,  in 
my  present  state  of  nerves.  Essentially,  however,  her  '  Letters 
and  Memorials '  are  saved,  thank  God  I  and  I  hope  to  settle  the 
details  calmly,  too. 

>  *  Tf«  *  means  himMlf ,  his  brother,  and  his  niece,  MIbb  If ary  Aitken,  who 
was  now  with  him. 
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This  is  the  last  mention  of  these  ^  Letters,'  &c.,  in  the 
Journal.  I,  as  I  said,  bad  heard  nothing  abont  them ;  and 
though  I  was  aware  that  he  was  engaged  in  some  way  with 
his  autobiography,  I  had  no  conjecture  as  to  what  it  wa& 
Finished  in  a  sort  the  collection  was,  but  it  needed  close 
revision,  and  thei*e  was  an  introductory  narrative  still  to 
be  written.  Carlyle,  however,  could  then  touch  it  no 
further,  nor  did  a  time  ever  come  when  he  felt  himself 
equal  to  taking  it  up  again.  It  was  tied  together  and  laid 
aside  for  the  present,  and  no  resolution  was  then  formed 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  it 

This  subject  being  oif  his  mind,  he  was  able  to  think 
more  calmly  of  ordinary  things.  Ruskin  was  becoming 
more  and  more  interesting  to  him.  Ruskin  seemc^d  to  be 
catching  the  fiery  cross  from  his  hand,  as  his  own  strength 
was  failing.  Writing  this  autumn  to  myself,  lie  said, 
^  One  day,  by  express  desire  on  both  sides,  I  Iiad  Itnskin 
for  some  hours,  i*eally  interesting  and  entertaining.  He 
is  full  of  projects,  of  generous  prospective  activities,  some 
of  which  I  opined  to  him  would  prove  chimerical.  There 
is,  in  singular  environment,  a  ray  of  real  Heaven  in  R. 
Passages  of  that  last  book  ''  Queen  of  the  Air  "  went  into 
my  heart  like  arrows.' 

The  Journal  during  the  same  month  beoomes  soft  and 
melodious,  as  if  the  sense  of  a  duty  hereically  performed 
had  composed  and  consoled  him. 

October  Q. — For  a  week  past  I  am  sleeping  better,  which  is  a 
special  mercy  of  Heaven.  I  dare  not  yet  believe  that  sleep  is 
regularly  coming  back  to  me  ;  but  only  tremulously  hope  so  nov 
and  then.  If  it  does,  I  might  still  write  something.  My  poor  in- 
tellect seems  all  here,  only  crashed  down  under  a  general  ava- 
lanche of  things /ore^u  to  it  Men  have  at  one  time  felt  that  they 
had  an  immortal  soul,  have  they  not  ?  Physical  obstruction,  tor- 
ture of  nerves,  &c.,  carried  to  a  certain  pitch  is  insuperable.  All 
the  rest  I  could  take  some  charge  of,  but  this  fairly  beats 
me ;  and  the  utmost  I  can  do— could  I  always  achieve  even  that> 
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which  I  oan't  ahnost  ever — is  to  be  sileni,  to  be  inert  and  patient 
under  it.  The  soul's  sorrow  that  I  have,  too,  ib  notable,  x>erhaps 
singnlar.  At  no  moment  can  I  forget  my  loss,  nor  wish  to  do  it  if 
I  could.  Singular  how  the  death  of  one  has  smitten  all  the  Uni- 
verse dead  to  me.  Morbid  ?  I  sometimes  ask,  and  possibly  it  is. 
But  in  that  sadness  for  my  loved  one — to  whom  now  sometimes 
join  themselves  my  mother,  father,  &c. — there  is  a  piety  and  silent, 
patient  tenderness  which  does  hold  of  the  divine.  How  dumb  are 
all  these  things  grown  in  the  now  beaverish  and  merely  gluttonous 
life  of  man!  A  very  sordid  world,  my  masters  I  Yes.  But 
what  hast  thou  to  do  with  it?  Nothing.  Pass  on.  Still  save 
thy  poor  self  from  it  if  possible.  .  .  .  Am  reading  Versti- 
gan*8  *  Decayed  Intelligence '  night  after  night,  with  wonder  at  the 
curious  bits  of  correct  etymology  and  real  sense  and  insight,  float- 
ing about  among  masses  of  mere  darkness  and  quasi-imbeciJity. 
It  is  certain  we  have  in  these  two  centuries  greatly  improved  in 
our  geologies,  in  our  notions  of  the  early  history  of  man.  Have 
got  rid  of  Moses,  in  fact,  which  surely  was  no  very  sublime 
achievement  either.  I  often  think,  however,  it  is  pretty  much  all 
that  science  in  this  age  has  done,  or  is  doing. 

October  14. — Three  nights  ago,  stepping  out  after  midnight,  with 
TQj  final  pipe,  and  looking  up  into  the  stars,  which  were  clear  and 
numerous,  it  struck  me  with  a  strange  new  kind  of  feeling.  Hah  ! 
in  a  little  while  I  shall  have  seen  you  also  for  the  last  time.  God 
Almighty's  own  Theatre  of  Immensity,  the  Infinite  made  palpable 
and  visible  to  me,  that  also  will  be  closed,  flung  to  in  my  face,  and 
I  shall  never  behold  that  either  any  more.  And  I  knew  so  little 
of  it,  real  as  was  my  effort  and  desire  to  know.  The  thought  of 
this  eternal  deprivation — even  of  this,  though  this  is  such  a  nothing 
in  comparison — was  sad  and  painful  to  me.  And  then  a  second 
feeling  rose  on  me,  *  What  if  Omnipotence,  which  has  developed 
in  me  these  pieties,  these  reverences  and  infinite  affections,  'should 
actually  have  said,  Yes,  poor  mortals.'  Such  of  you  as  have  gone 
so  far  shall  be  permitted  to  go  farther.  Hope.  Despair  not  I  I 
have  not  had  such  a  feeling  for  many  years  back  as  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  so  mark  it  here. 

With  his  thoughts  thus  travelling  into  the  far  Infinities, 
Carlyle  conld  scarcely  care  long,  if  he  eonld  care  at  all,  for 
the  details  of  the  progress  of  English  political  disintegra- 
tion.    Yet  he  did  observe  with  contemptuous  indignatioa 
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the  development  of  the  Irish  policy  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  speculated  on  the  construction  of  a  mind  which 
could  persuade  itself  and  others  that  such  a  policy  was 
right.     It  was  the  fatal  oratorical  faculty. 

JowmdL 

November  \lih,  1869. — If  vvoKpuns,  'hypocrisy'*  be  the  first, 
second,  and  third  thing  in  eloquence,  as  I  think  it  is,  then  why 
have  it  at  all  ?  Why  not  insist,  as  a  first  and  inexorable  condition, 
that  all  speech  be  a  reahty ;  that  eveiy  speaker  be  verily  what  he 
pretends  or  play-acts  to  be  ?  I  can  see  no  outlet  from  this.  Giant 
the  Demosthenic  cUctum,  this  inference,  this,  were  there  nothing 
ehe  urging  it,  inexorably  follows  as  the  very  next  Experience, 
too — e.g.,  Oliver  Cromwell's  speeches.  So  soon  as  by  long  scan- 
ning you  can  read  them  clearly,  nowhere  in  the  world  did  I  find 
such  persuasion,  such  powers  of  compelling  belief,  there  and  then, 
if  you  did  really  hear  with  open  ear  and  heart.  Duke  of  Wellington ! 
I  heard  him  just  once  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  whole  House 
of  Lords  had  spoken  in  MeUbcean  strains  for  two  or  three  honrs ; 
might  have  spoken  so  for  two  or  three  centuries  without  the  least 
result  to  me.  viroKpiait  not  good  enough.  Wellington  hawking, 
haing,  humming — the  worst  speaker  I  had  ever  heard-— etched  and 
scratched  me  out  gradually  a  recognisable  portrait  of  the  fad,  and 
was  the  only  noble  lord  who  had  q)oken  at  all.*  These  are  accurate 
facts  familiar  to  my  thoughts  for  many  years  back,  and  might  be 
pointed  out  far  more  riridly  than  here  in  the  actual  features  they 
have.  Can  so  many  doctors,  solemn  pedants,  and  professors  for 
some  2,000  years  past — can  Longinus,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and 
all  the  universities,  parliaments,  stump  oratories,  and  spouting 
places  in  this  lower  world  be  unanimously  wearing,  instead  of 
aureoles  roimd  their  heads,  long  ears  on  each  side  of  it  ?  Unani- 
mously sinning  against  Nature's  fact,  and  stultifying  and  confiscat- 
ing themselves  and  their  subHme  classical  labours.  I  privately 
have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  but  possess  no  means  of  saying  so 
with  advantage.  Time,  I  believe,  will  say  so  in  the  course  of  oer- 
tain  centuries  or  decades  emphatically  enough. 

November  ISth, — ^A  second  thing  I  will  mark. 

>  &»ocpii%  is  the  Greek  word  for  *  aotor.* 

'  This  is  precisely  what  Plato  means.  Tmth,  however  plainly  spoken,  oon- 
vinoes  the  ifUelligetU.  The  orator  speaks  iw  ro*t  ova  uUot  among  the  not  in- 
telligent, and  reqoixes  someting  else  than  truth. 
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The  quantities  of  potential  and  even  consciously  increasing 
Atheiszn,  sprouting  oat  eveiywhere  in  these  days,  is  enonnoos. 
In  eyeiy  scientific  or  quasi-scientific  periodical  one  meets  it.  By 
the  last  American  mail  I  had  two  eloquent,  determined,  and 
calmly  zealous  declarations  of  it.  In  fact,  there  is  clear  prophecy 
to  me  that  in  another  fifty  years  it  will  be  the  new  religion  to  the 
whole  tribe  of  hard-hearted  and  hard-headed  men  in  this  world, 
who,  for  their  time,  bear  practical  mle  in  the  world's  affairs.  Not 
only  all  Christian  churches  but  all  Christian  religion  are  nodding 
towards  speedy  downfall  in  this  Europe  that  now  is.  Figure  the 
residuum:  man  made  chemically  out  of  Urschleim,  or  a  certain 
blubber  caMed,  protoplasm,  Man  descended  from  the  apes,  or  the 
shell-fish.  Virtue,  duty,  or  utility  an  association  of  ideas,  and  the 
corollaries  from  all  that.  France  is  amazingly  advanced  in  that 
career.  England,  America,  are  making  still  more  passionate  speed 
to  come  up  with  her,  to  pass  her,  and  be  the  vanguard  of  progress. 
What  I  had  to  note  is  this  only :  that  nobody  need  argue  with 
these  people,  or  can  with  the  least  effect.  Logic  never  will  decide 
the  matter,  or  will  decide  it — seem  to  decide  it — their  way.  He 
who  traces  nothing  of  Gtod  in  his  own  soul,  will  never  find  Gk)d  in 
the  world  of  matter — mere  circlings  oi  force  there,  of  iron  regula- 
tion, of  univei'sal  death  and  merciless  indifferency.  Nothing  but 
a  dead  steam-engine  there.  It  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  when  rever- 
ence, love,  intelligence,  magnanimity  have  been  developed  there, 
that  the  Highest  can  disclose  itself  face  to  face  in  sun-splendour, 
independent  of  all  cavils  and  jargonings.  There,  of  a  surety,  and 
nowhere  else.  And  is  not  that  the  real  court  for  such  a  cause  ? 
Matter  itself — ^the  outer  world  of  matter — ^is  either  Nothing  or  else 
a  product  due  to  man's  mind.  To  Mind,  all  questions,  especially 
this  question,  come  for  ultimate  decision,  as  in  the  universal 
highest  and  final  Court  of  Appeal.  I  wish  all  this  could  be  de- 
veloped, universally  set  forth,  and  put  on  its  true  basis.  Alas  I  I 
myself  can  do  nothing  with  it,  but  perhaps  others  will. 

December  4ih,  1869.— This  is  my  seventy-fourth  birthday.  For 
seventy-four  years  have  I  now  lived  in  this  world.  That  is  a  fact 
awakening  cause  enough  for  reflection  in  the  dullest  man.  .  .  . 
If  this  be  my  last  birthday,  as  is  often  not  improbable  to  me,  may 
the  Eternal  Father  grant  that  I  be  ready  for  it,  frail  worm  that  I 
am.    Nightly  I  look  at  a  certain  photograph — at  a  certain  tomb  > — 

^Photognph  of  the  interior  of  Haddington  Church  and  Mro.  Carlyle'a  rest- 
ing-plaoe  thm. 
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ike  laat  thing  I  do.    Most  times  it  is  with  a  mere  f  eeling^  of  dull 

woe,  of  endless  love,  as  if  choked  under  the  inexorable.     In  late 

weeks  I  occasionally  feel  able  to  wish  with  my  whole  softened 

heart — it  is  my  only  form  of  prayer — '  Great  Father,  oh,  if  Thoa 

canst,  have  pity  on  her  and  on  me,  and  on  all  snch.'    In  this  at  least 

there  is  no  harm.    The  fast-increasing  flood  of  Aihei9nt  on  me 

takes  no  hold — does  not  even  wet  the  soles  of  my  feet.    I  totally 

disbelieve  it ;  despise  as  well  as  abhor  it ;  nor  dread  that  it  ever 

can  prevail  as  a  doom  of  the  sons  of  men.     Kay,  are  there  not 

perhaps  temporary  necessities  for  it,  inestimable  future  uses  in  it  ? 

Patience  I  patience  I  and  hope  I    The  new  diabolic  school  of  the 

I  French  is  really  curious  to  me.     Beandelaire  for  example.     Ode 

!  of  his  in  '  Fraser '  the  other  night.     Was  there  ever  anything  so 

;  blight  infernal  ?    JFleurs  du  Mai  indeed  I 

Januctry  2l8/,  1870. — ^It  is  notable  how  Atheism  spreads  among 

us  in  these  days.     's  protoplasm  (unpleasant  doctrine  that  we 

are  all,  soul  and  body,  made  of  a  kind  of  blubber,  found  in 
nettles  among  other  organisms)  appears  to  be  delightful  to  many ; 
and  is  raising  a  great  crop  of  atheistic  speech  on  the  shallower  side 

of  English  spiritualism  at  present.   One ,  an  army  surgeon,  has 

oontinued  writing  to  me  on  these  subjects  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world  a  set  of  letters,  of  which,  after  the  first  two  or  three, 
which  indicated  an  insane  vanity,  as  of  a  stupid  cracked  man,  and 
a  dull  impiety  as  of  a  brute,  I  have  never  read  beyond  the  open- 
ing word  or  two,  and  then  the  signature,  as  prologue  to  immediate 
fire ;  everyone  of  which  nevertheless  gives  me  a  moment  of  pain, 
of  ghastly  disgust,  and  loathing  pity,  if  it  be  not  anger,  too,  at 

this  poor and  his  life.    Yesterday  there  came  a  pamphlet, 

published  at  Lewes,  by  some  moral  philosopher,  there  called 
Julian,  which,  on  looking  into  it,  I  find  to  be  a  hallelujah  on  the 
advent  and  discovery  of  atheism ;  and  in  particular,  a  crowning 

— with  cabbage  or  I  know  not  what — of  this  very .     The  real 

joy  of  Julian  was  what  surprised  me — sincere  joy  you  would  have 
said — like  the  shout  of  a  hysena  on  finding  that  the  whole  uni- 
verse was  actually  carrion.  In  about  seven  minutes  my  great 
Julian  was  torn  in  two  and  lying  in  the  place  fit  for  him. 

• 

The  ^  Diabolic '  sometimes  visited  Cai-lyle  in  actual  form. 
One  day  in  November  tliis  year,  an  appai*ent]7  well-con- 
ditioned gentleman  waited  upon  him  with  a  request  for 
help  in  some  local  Chelsea  charity.    A  sovereiga  was  at 
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once  forthcoming.  The  man  went,  and  ten  minntes  after 
he  discovered  that  the  plausible  stranger  was  a  ticketof- 
leave  man,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  a  ^  nose  of  wax.' 
Too  late  he  remembered  an  air  of  ^  varnished  deviby '  in 
the  fellow.  ^  Well !  well  1 '  he  reflected,  '  you  must  just  take 
your  just  wages  whatever  mortification  there  is.'  The  hand- 
some scandalous  face  came  back  to  him  at  night  in  a  half- 
waking  dream.  *  Hah  I '  he  thought,  *  I  had  a  personal  visit 
of  the  Devil  too,  as  poor  St.  Culm  had  many  ;  and  slept 
off  with  something  of  real  pity  for  this  miserable  Devil  of 
mine.'  The  fraud  was  itself  a  tribute  to  his  known  good- 
nature. But  he  had  better  evidences  of  the  light  in  which 
the  world  now  looked  on  him.  *  The  marks  of  respect,'  he 
said,  ^of  loving  regard  and  praise  in  all  forms  of  it,  that 
come  to  me  here,  are  a  surprise,  an  almost  daily  aston- 
ishment and  even  an  emban*as8ment  to  me,  though  I  an- 
swer uniformly  nothing;  so  undeserved  they  seem,  so 
excessive,  so  wildly  overdone.'  One  letter  I  insert  here 
from  a  person  who  sought  him  as  a  ghostly  father  under 
singular  circumstances;  an  endorsement  shows  that  ho 
did  answer  it,  though  what  he  said  can  only  be  conjectured. 

To  Thomas  Carlyle. 

1809. 

Bir, — ^Ab  I  learned  from  the  note  that  Mrs. received  from 

you  that  yon  were  not  uniiTilling  to  pay  some  attention  to  what  I 
might  have  to  say,  I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  my  wretched  state.  It  is  not  without  horrible 
misgivings  that  I  do  it.  But  you  must  know  the  nature  of  my  com- 
plaint to  enable  you  to  prescribe  a  remedy,  if  remedy  there  be 
for  it.  Know  then  the  secret  of  all  my  sorrows  and  my  hardships. 
I  am  ugly — I  had  almost  said  hideous — to  behold.  Oh  what  a 
devilish  misfortune  to  be  sent  into  the  world  ugly.  How  often 
do  I  curse  the  day  of  my  birth.  How  often  do  I  curse  the  mother 
that  brought  me  into  this  world  out  of  nothingness  into  hellish 
misery — aye,  and  often  do  more  than  curse  her. 

I  have  no  friends  or  companions ;  all  shun  and  despise  me. 
As  I  cannot  share  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  those  around 
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me,  I  have  sought  to  begnile  away  my  time  with  books.  My 
mental  capacities  are  near  zero,  so  I  read  them  to  little  purpose ; 
yet  they  have  aronsed  in  me  dim  ideas  of  something  I  cannot 
express — something  that  almost  makes  me  glad  I  am  in  the  world. 
I  do  not  like  to  go  and  seek  work  (necessity  compels  me  soine- 
times),  for  I  cannot  bear  the  taunts  and  jibes  of  those  I  work  with, 
BO  I  am  always  poor. 

Oh  what  a  devilish  life  is  mine !  Yon  call  this  a  God's  world ; 
if  it  is,  I  mnst  say  I  am  a  God-forgotten  mortal.  Yon  talk  of  big 
coming  Eternities ;  you  call  man  a  Son  of  Earth  and  Heavezi.  I 
often  ponder  over  such  phrases  as  these,  thinking  to  find  some 
meaning  in  them  that  would  bid  me  look  into  brighter  ptospeets 
in  the  dark  futura.  I,  who  have  such  a  wretched  life  here,  oflen 
try  to  make  myself  believe  that  there  is  a  better  life  awaiting  nM 
elsewhere. 

I  am  about  twenty-five  years  of  aga  I  am  heartily  sick  of  life, 
and  I  live  here  only  because  I  have  not  the  courage  to  die.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  shall  yet  get  courage.  I  have  become  noLisan- 
thropical.  I  hate  all  things.  How  I  wish  that  this  solid  globe  was 
shattered  into  fragments,  and  I  left  alone  to  gaze  upon  Uie  mins. 
Now  if  you  could  show  me  that  I  have  anything  to  live  for,  that 
there  is  anything  better  waiting  me  ia  the  *  big  coming  eternities^* 
anything  that  would  make  me  bear  *  the  whips  and  sooms  of  time,' 
I  will  ever  remember  your  kindness  with  gratitude. 

I  know  no  such  hopes  can  be  aught  to  me.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  that  I  had  never  been  bom.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
confess  all  this  to  you — hard  for  me  to  confess  it  to  myself.  I  win 
conclude,  fearing  that  I  have  trespassed  too  fai  on  your  attention 
already. 

Among  the  infirmities  of  age,  a  trenmlons  motion  b^an 
to  show  itself  in  his  right  hand,  which  made  writing 
difficult  and  threatened  to  make  it  impossible.  It  was  a 
twitching  of  the  mnscles,  an  involontary  lateral  jerk  of 
the  arm  when  he  tried  to  use  it.  And  no  misfortune 
more  serions  could  have  befallen  him,  for  *  it  came,'  he 
said,  '  as  a  sentence  not  to  do  any  more  work  while  then 
livest' — a  very  hard  one,  for  he  had  felt  a  return  of  his 
energy.  In  brighter  hours  he  saw  many  things  which  he 
might  write,  were  the  mechanical  means  still  there.^    fie 
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coald  expand  the  thoughts  which  lay  scattered  in  his  Jour- 
nal. He  could  occupy  himself  at  any  rate,  in  itself  so 
necessary  to  so  restless  a  spirit.  He  tried  '  dictation,'  but 
it  resulted  only  in  ^  diluted  moonshine.'  Letters  he  could 
dictate,  but  nothing  else,  and  the  case  was  crueL 

To  John  Ckarlyle, 

Chelsea :  May  26,  1870. 

Gloomy,  moTiniftil,  miisiiig,  silent,  looking  back  on  the  unalter- 
able, and  forward  on  the  inevitable  and  inexorable.  That,  I 
know,  is  not  a  good  employment,  but  it  is  too  generally  mine, 
especially  since  I  lost  the  power  of  penmanship,^  and  have  prop- 
erly no  means  of  working  at  my  own  trade,  the  only  one  I  ever 
learned  to  work  at.*  A  great  loss  this  of  my  right  hand.  Dicta- 
tion I  try  sometimes,  but  never  with  any  success,  and  doubt  now 
I  shall  never  learn  it.  CJouiage  nevertheless  ;  at  least,  silence  in 
regard  to  that  I 

Another  sorrow,  aggravating  the  rest,  was  the  death, 
March  20,  1870,  of  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Erskine  of  Lin- 
lathen.  Erskine,  ^  one  of  the  most  religious  men '  left  in 
Scotland,  had  been  among  the  first  of  his  countrymen  to 
recognise  Carlyle,  and  to  see  in  him,  across  his  hetero- 
doxies, the  intense  '  belief '  which  is  the  essence  of  gen- 
uine piety.  Erskine's  orthodoxy,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  no  impediment  to  Carlyle's  affection  for  him. 

On  Sunday  (he  writes),  Thomas  Erskine,  nearly  my  last  Scotch 
friend,  except  my  own  kindred,  died,  weary  and  heavy-laden,  but 
patient,  true,  and  reverently  peaceable  to  the  very  last.  Another 
of  my  few  last  links  severed,  about  which  and  whom  the  flutter  to 
me  has  not  yet  ceased  without  or  within.  Night  before  last,  just  as 
I  was  falling  asleep,  vision  of  him  in  Princess  Street,  as  if  face  to 
face  ;  clear  discernment  of  what  a  pure  and  beautiful  and  brother- 
ly soul  he  had  been,  and  that  he  too  was  away  |or  ever,  which  at 
once  awoke  me  again,  usefully  for  some  minutes.  .  .  .  Four 
years  all  but  thirteen  days  I  have  stood  contemplating  my  (own) 
calamity.  Time  was  to  bring  relief,  said  everybody ;  but  Time 
has  not  to  any  extent,  nor  in  truth  did  I  much  wish  him.    No. 

^  He  wrote  now,  and  aa  long  aa  he  oonld  write  at  all,  witii  a  penoil.  . 
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At  all  hours  uid  st  all  moments  her  transfigiired  spirit  aeoon- 
paniee  me,  beautiful  and  sad  ;  lies  behind  all  thoughts  that  I  ha^e 
and  even  all  talk  that  I  cany  on,  little  as  my  collocutors  suqiect 
Sometimes  I  reflect,  Is  not  this  morbid,  weak,  improper?  but 
cannot  bring  myself  to  regret  it  at  any  time,  much  less  to  tiy  alter- 
ing it,  even  if  I  could.  The  truth  is,  I  am  unable  to  work.  Work 
is  done.  Self  am  done.  My  life  now  has  nothing  in  it  but  the 
shadow,  sad,  grand,  unfathomable,  of  what  is  coming — coming. 

Time  and  sorrow  had  softened  the  angry  tones  of  Car- 
lyle's  earlier  days.  The  Geyser  spring  rarely  shot  up  the 
hot  stones  and  steam,  and  his  talk  generally  was  as  calm 
as  the  entries  in  his  Journal.  He  would  still  boil  np 
under  provocation,  but  he  was  soiTy  for  it  afterwards 
*  Walk  with  Spedding  last  week,'  he  notes  on  the  1st  of 
May.  *  My  style  of  talk  to  him  so  fierce,  exaggerative, 
scornful  of  surrounding  men  and  things,  as  is  painful  to 
me  to  think  of  now.'  Far  more  often  he  was  trying  to 
see  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud,  and  discover,  even  in 
what  he  most  detested,  the  action  of  something  good. 
Thus— 

JoumaL 

April  16,  1870. — American  Anarchy.  Yes;  it  is  huge,  lopd, 
ugly  to  soul  and  sense,  raging  wildly  in  that  manner  from  shore  to 
shore.  But  I  ask  myself  sometimes,  '  Gould  your  Frederic  Wil- 
helm,  your  wisest  fVederic,  by  the  strictest  government,  by  any 
conceivable  skill  in  the  art  of  charioteering,  guide  America  forwaid 
in  what  is  its  real  task  at  present — task  of  turning  a  savage  im- 
mensity into  arability,  utility,  and  readiness  for  becoming  hnmm^ 
as  fast  and  well  as  America  itself,  with  its  very  anarchies,  gasooo- 
adings,  vulgarities,  stupidities,  is  now  doing  ?  No ;  not  by  any 
means.  That  withal  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  this  good  while  past. 
Anarchies,  too,  have  their  uses,  and  are  appointed  .^ith  cause. 
Our  own  anarchy  here,  ugliest  of  created  thiogs  to  me,  do  I  cot 
discern,  as  its  centre  and  vital  heart  even  now,  the  visibly  increas- 
ing hatred  of  meixdacitieSy  the  gradually  and  now  rapidly  spreading 
conviction  that  there  can  be  no  good  got  of  formulas  and  sbams; 
that  these  are  good  only  to  abolish^  the  sooner  the  better,  toss  into 
the  fire-and  have  done  with  him.  True^-most  <3rue !  This  also  Isoa 
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From  this  point  of  view  even  the  specnlative  anardiy  was 
not  without  its  uses. 

Joumai, 

June  23,  1870. — Book  (posthumous)  by  a  Professor  Grote,  sent 
to  me.  Anxious  remonstrance  against  J.  S.  Mill  and  the  Utilita- 
rian Theory  of  Morals.  Have  looked  through  it  seriously  intent, 
this  Grote  meaning  evidently  well,  but  .can't  read  it,  nor  get  any 
good  of  it,  except  see  again  and  ever  again  what  the  infinite  be- 
wilderment of  men's  minds  on  that  subject  is ;  lost  in  vortexes  of 
Logic,  bottomless  and  boundless,  for  ever  incapable  of  settling  or 
even  elucidating  such  a  question.  He  that  still  doubts  whether 
his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  a  revelation  from  the  Most  High, 
I  would  recommend  him  to  keep  silence,  rather  to  do  silently,  with 
more  and  more  of  pious  earnestness,  what  said  sense  dictates  to 
him  as  right.  Day  by  day  in  this  manner  will  he  do  better,  and 
also  see  more  clearly  where  the  sanction  of  his  doing  is,  and 
whence  derived.  By  pious  heroic  climbing  of  your  own,  not  by 
arguing  with  your  poor  neighbours,  wandering  to  right  and  left, 
do  you  at  length  reach  the  sanctuary — ^the  victorious  summit — ^and 
see  with  your  own  eyes.  The  prize  of  heroic  labour,  suffering, 
and  performance  this,  and  not  a  feat  of  dialectics  or  of  tongue  ar- 
gument with  yourself  or  with  another,  I  more  and  more  perceive 
it  to  be.  To  cease  that  miserable  problem  of  the  accounting  for 
the  '  moral  sense '  is  becoming  highly  desirable  in  our  epoch.  Can 
you  account  for  the  '  sense  of  hunger,'  for  example  ?  Don't ;  it  is 
too  idle ;  if  you  even  could ;  which  you  never  can  or  will,  except 
by  merely  telling  me  in  new  words  that  it  is  hunger ;  and  if,  in 
accounting  for  '  hunger,'  you  more  and  more  gave  up  eating,  what 
would  become  of  your  philosophy  and  you?  Cease,  cease,  my 
poor  empty-minded,  loud-headed,  much-bewildered  friends.  '  Re- 
ligion,' tliis,  too,  God  be  thanked,  I  perceive  to  be  again  possible, 
to  l)e  again  here^  for  whoever  will  piously  struggle  upwards,  and 
fiaoredlv,  sorrowfully  re/iise  to  speak  lies,  which  indeed  will  mostly 
mean  refuse  to  speak  at  all  on  that  topic.  No  words  for  it  in  our 
ba.se  time.  In  no  time  or  epoch  can  the  Highest  be  spoken  of  in 
words — not  in  many  words,  I  think,  ever.  But  it  can  even  now  be 
silently  beheld,  and  even  adored  by  whoever  has  eyes  and  adora- 
tion, i.e,  reverence  in  him.  Nor,  if  he  must  be  for  the  present 
lonely  and '    ...    in  such  act,  will  that  always  be  the  case  ? 

>  This  passage,  written  in  penoi],  has  been  so  oorreoted  and  altered  as  to  be 
in  parts  illegible. 
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No,  probably  no,  I  begin  to  perceive ;  not  always,  nor  altogethar. 
Bnt  in  the  meanwhile  Silence.  Why  am  I  writing  this  even  here? 
The  beginning  of  all  is  to  have  done  with  Falsity ;  to  eschew  Fal- 
sity as  Death  Eternal.* 

Decemhei'  28. — I  wish  I  had  strength  to  elucidate  and  write  down 
intelligibly  to  my  fellow-creatnres  what  my  ontUne  of  belief  abont 
Gk)d  essentially  is.  It  might  be  nsefol  to  a  poor  protoplasm  gen- 
eration, all  seemingly  determined  on  those  poor  terms  to  try 
Atheism  for  a  while.  They  will  have  to  return  from  that,  I  can 
tell  them,  or  go  down  altogether  into  the  abyss.  I  find  lying  deep 
in  me  withal  some  confused  but  ineradicable  flicker  of  belief  that 
there  is  a  'particular  providence.'  Sincerely  I  do,  as  it  were, 
believe  this,  to  my  own  surprise,  and  could  perhaps  reooncile  i\ 
with  a  higher  logic  than  the  common  drau^itrboard  kind.  There 
may  further  be  a  chen-board  logic,  bb^%  NovaliB.  That  is  his  dis- 
tinction. 
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Ajine  Boleyn — *  Ginx's  Baby ' — ^The  Franco-German  war^— Eng- 
lish sympathy  with  France — ^Letter  to  the  *  Times ' — ^EflPect 
of  it — Inability  to  write — *  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle ' — ^Disposition  made  of  them. 

I  BEGIN  this  chapter  with  an  opinion  of  Carlyle  on  an  in- 
tricate historical  problem.  In  studying  the  history  of 
Henry  YIIL,  I  had  been  uncertain  what  to  think  about 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The  story  of 
her  offences  was  on  the  face  of  it  monstrous,  and  the 
King's  marriage,  following  instantly  on  her  execution,  was 
at  least  strange  and  suspicious.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
hard  to  beheve  that  Commissions  of  Enquiry,  Judges,  ju- 
ries, the  Privy  Council,  and  finally.  Parliament,  which  was 
specially  summoned  on  the  occasion,  could  have  been  the 
accomplices  of  a  wanton  crime ;  and  the  King  in  ordinary 
prudence  would  have  avoided  insulting  the  common  sense 
and  conscience  of  the  realm,  if  he  knew  that  she  had  been 
falsely  accused,  and  would  have  at  least  waited  a  decent  pe- 
riod before  taking  a  new  wife.  I  did  not  know  till  I  had 
finished  my  book,  that  the  despatches  of  Eustace  Chapuys, 
the  Imperial  Ambassador  resident  at  the  time  in  London, 
had  been  preserved  at  Yienna.  I  went  thither  to  examine 
them  in  the  spring  of  1870,  and  I  published  extracts  from 
them  afterwards  in  ^Eraser's  Magazine.'     Chapuys's  ao- 
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count,  though  it  leaves  the  qnestion  of  Anne's  guilt  sdU 
uncertain,  yet  reveals  a  mass  of  intrigue,  political  and  per- 
sonal, in  Henry's  court,  which  made  it  seem  possible,  for 
the  first  time  to  me,  that  the  poor  Queen  might  have  been 
innocent,  yet  that  the  King  and  Parliament  might  have 
honestly  believed  her  guilty.  During  violent  revolutions, 
men  can  believe  anything  that  falls  in  with  their  prevailing 
passions.  I  talked  the  subject  over  with  Carlyle  after  my 
return.  In  the  ^^mlmer  he  went  to  Scotiand,  where  tiie 
magazine,  with  the  letters  in  it,  reached  him ;  and  he  wrote 
thus  to  me : — 

The  Hill,  Dumfries :  August  14, 1890. 

As  to  Anne  Boleyn,  I  find  still  a  oonsiderable  want  of  poarfeci 
cleamesB,  and,  without  that,  the  nearest  approach  I  made  to 
deamess  about  her  was  in  the  dialogue  we  had  one  day  before 
Chapuys  came  out.  Chapuys  rather  sent  me  to  sea  again,  and 
dimmed  the  matter.  I  did  not  quite  gather  from  him  what  I 
did  from  you — ^the  frantic,  fanatical,  rabid,  and  pretematuial 
state  of  '  pubhc  opinion.*  This  I  had  foimd  to  be  quite  the  illu- 
minative lamp  of  the  transaction,  both  as  to  her  conduct  and  to 
every  one^s  .  .  .  and  such  in  fact  it  stiU  continues^  on  the  fiuth 
of  what  you  said,  and  indines  me  to  believe^  on  all  the  piioba- 
bilitiee  I  have,  that  those  adulterous  abominations,  even  the 
caitiff  lute-player's  part,^  are  most  likely  altogether  lies  npCMi 
the  poor  lady. 

This  was  Carlyle's  judgment,  formed  on  such  data  as  I 
could  give  him  on  this  difficult  matter.  I  added  wfamt  more 
I  had  to  say  upon  it  in  an  appendix  to  the  next  edition  of 
my  work. 

Carlyle  enjoyed  Scotland  this  year.  He  described  his 
life  to  me  as  '  encircled  in  cotton,  such  the  unwearied  kind- 
ness and  loving  patience  of  his  sister's  household  with  him.' 
To  Miss  Bromley  he  wrote:  ^The  incomparable  fresh- 
ness, the  air  on  the  hillside,  and  the  luxurious  beauty  of 

*  Mark  Smetoa,  who  confessed  to  the  adultery. 
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these  old  hills  and  dales  all  round,  so  silent,  yet  so  full  oi 
roices,  strange  and  sacred,  mournfully  audible  to  one's 
poor  old  heart,  are  evidently  doing  me  day  by  day  some 
little  good ;  though  I  have  sad  fighting  with  the  quasi-in- 
femal  ingredient — ^the  railway  whistle,  namely — ^and  have 
my  difficulties  and  dodgings  to  obtain  enough  of  sleep.' 
Miss  Bromley  had  sent  him  a  book  which  pleased  him.- 

To  Miss  Bromley. 

The  mil :  July  11/ 

*  Giox's  Baby'  is  capital  in  its  way,  and  has  given  great  satis- 
faction here.  The  writing  man  is  rather  of  penny-a-liner  habits 
and  kind,  but  he  slashes  along  swift  and  fearless,  sketching  at 
arm^s  length,  as  with  a  burnt  stick  on  a  cottage  wall,  and 
sketches  and  paints  for  us  some  real  likeness  of  the  sickening 
and  indeed  horrible  anarchy  and  godless  negligence  and  stupor 
that  pervades  British  society,  especially  the  lowest,  largest,  and 
most  neglected  class  ;  no  legislator,  people's  William  or  official 
person,  ever  casting  an  eye  in  that  direction,  but  preferring  to 
beat  the  wind  instead.  Qod  mend  it  I  I  perceive  it  will  have  to 
try  mending  itadf  in.  altogether  terrible  and  unexpected  ways 
before  long,  if  everybody  takes  the  coiuse  of  the  people's  Will- 
iam upon  it  This  poor  penny-a-liner  is  evidently  sincere  in  his 
denunciation  and  delineation,  and,  one  hopes,  may  awaken  here 
and  there  some  torpid  soul,  dilettante  M.P.  or  the  like,  to  serious 
i*eflection  on  what  is  the  one  thing  needful  at  this  day,  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  it,  if  he  were  wise  to  discern. 

Alas !  it  is  above  thirty  years  since  I  started  the  Ck>ndition  of 
England  question  as  well  worthy  of  considering,  but  waB  met 
with  nothing  but  angry  howls  and  Badical  Ha,  ha's  I  And  here 
the  said  question  still  is,  untouched  and  ten  times  more  imman- 
ageable  than  then.  Well,  well!  I  return  you  Ginz,  and  shut 
up  my  lamentations. 

To  me  he  wrote  something  in  the  same  strain,  d  prqpoa 
of  some  paper  of  mine  on  the  colonies : — 

People's  William  and  all  the  parties  to  so  unspeakable  a  plan 
of  '  management '  and  state  of  things,  to  me  are  unendurable 
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to  think  of.  Torpid,  gluttonous,  sooty,  swollen,  and  squalid 
England  is  grown  a  phenomenon  which  fills  me  with  disgust 
and  apprehension,  almost  desperate,  so  far  as  it  is  oonoemed. 
What  a  hase,  pot-bellied  blockhead  this  our  heroic  nation  has 
become  ;  sunk  in  its  own  dirty  fat  and  ofPal,  and  of  a  stupidity 
defying  the  very  gods.  Do  not  grow  desperate  of  it,  you  who 
have  still  a  hoping  heart,  and  a  right  hand  that  does  not  shake. 

The  finer  forces  of  nature  were  not  sleeping  everywhere, 
and  Europe  witnessed  this  summer,  in  the  French  and 
German  war,  an  exhibition  of  Divine  judgment  which  was 
after  Carlyle's  own  heart  So  suddenly  too  it  came ;  the 
whole  sky  growing  black  with  storm,  and  the  air  ablaze 
with  lightning,  ^  in  an  hour  when  no  man  looked  for  it.' 
France  he  had  long  known  was  travelling  on  a  bad  road, 
as  had  as  England's,  or  worse.  The  literature  there  was  ^  a 
new  kind  of  PhaUus-worship,  with  Sue,  Balzac,  and  Co. 
for  prophets,  and  Madame  Sand  for  a  virgin.'  The  Church 
getting  on  its  feet  again,  with  its  Pope's  infaUibility,  <&c.y 
was  the  re-establishment  of  ex{)loded  lies.  As  the  people 
were,  such  was  their  government.  The  ^  Copper  Captain,' 
in  his  eyes,  was  the  abomination  of  desolation,  a  mean  and 
perjured  adventurer.  He  had  known  him  personally  in 
Ids  old  London  days,  and  had  measured  his  nature.  Prince 
Napoleon  had  once  spent  an  evening  in  Cheyne  Row. 
Carlyle  had  spoken  his  mind  freely,  as  he  always  did,  and 
the  Prince  had  gone  away  inquiring  *  if  that  man  was  mad.' 
Carlyle's  madness  was  clearer-sighted  than  Imperial  cun- 
ning. He  regarded  the  Emperor's  presence  on  a  throne 
which  he  had  won  by  so  evil  means  as  a  moral  indignity, 
and  had  never  doubted  that  in  the  end  Providence  would 
in  some  way  set  its  mark  upon  him.  When  war  was  de- 
clared, he  felt  that  the  end  was  coming.  He  had  proph- 
esied, in  the  'Life  of  Frederick,'  that  Prussia  would  be- 
come the  leading  State  of  Germany,  perhaps  of  Enrope. 
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Half  that  prophecy  had  been  f uliiUed  ah^ady  through  the 
war  of  1866,  The  issue  of  the  war  with  France  was  never 
for  a  moment  doubtful  to  him,  though  neither  he  nor  any 
one  could  foresee  how  complete  the  German  victory  would 
be.  He  was  stiU  in  Scotland  when  the  news  came  of 
Gravelotte  and  Sedan,  and  I  had  this  letter  from  him ; — 

September  1870. — Of  outward  events  the  war  does  interest 
me,  as  it  does  the  whole  world.  No  war  so  wonderful  did 
I  ever  read  of ,  and  the  results  of  it  I  reckon  to  be  salutary,  grand, 
and  hopeful,  beyond  any  which  have  occurred  in  my  time. 
Paris  city  must  be  a  wonderful  place  to-day.  I  believe  the 
Prussians  will  certainly  keep  for  Germany  what  of  Elsass  and 
Lorraine  is  still  German,  or  can  be  expected  to  re^become  such, 
and  withal  that  the  whole  world  cannot  forbid  them  to  do  it, 
and  that  Heaven  will  not  (nor  I).  Alone  of  nations,  Prussia 
seems  still  to  imderstand  something  of  the  art  of  governing', 
and  of  fighting  enemies  to  said  art.  Germany,  from  of  old,  has 
been  the  peaceablest,  most  pious,  and  in  the  end  most  valiant 
and  terriblest  of  nations.  Germany  ought  to  be  President  of 
Europe,  and  will  again,  it  seems,  be  tried  with  that  office  for 
another  five  centuries  or  so. 

In  September  Carlyle  came  back  to  Chelsea,  still  eagerly 
watching  the  events  of  the  war. 

Journal. 

October  3. — State  of  France,  lying  helpless,  headless  even, 
but  stOl  braggart  in  its  ignominy  under  the  heel  of  Prussia,  is 
full  of  interest  even  to  me.  What  will  become  of  the  mad 
country  next  ?  Paris,  shut  up  on  every  side,  can  send  no  news 
except  by  balloon  and  carrier-pigeons.  The  country  is  without 
any  visible  government.  A  country  with  its  head  cut  off; 
Paris  undertaking  to  ^  stand  siege; '  the  voice  of  France  a  con- 
fused babblement  from  the  gutters,  scarcely  human  at  all,  you 
would  say,  so  dark,  ignorant,  mad  do  they  .seem.  This  is  her 
first  lesson  poor  France  is  getting.  It  is  probable  she  will  re- 
quire many  such.    For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  pre 
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dieting  to  myself  that  there  might  lie  ahead  for  a  nation  so  full 
of  mad  and  loud  oblivion  of  the  laws  of  this  universe,  a  deetinj 
no  better  than  that  of  Poland.  Its  strongest  bond,  I  often 
guess,  is  probably  the  fine  and  graceful  langtuige  it  has  got  to 
speak,  and  to  have  so  many  neighbours  learn;  one  great  advan- 
tage over  Poland,  but  not  an  all-availing  one.  Peace  ¥dth 
Prussia,  by  coming  in  Pirissia's  '  will,'  as  the  Scotch  say,  is  the 
first  result  to  be  looked  for;  after  which  Due  d'Aumale  or  d'Qr- 
leans  for  a  while?  Bepublic  for  a  while?  None  knows,  except 
that  it  can  only  be  for  a  while ;  that '  anarchies '  are  not  permitted 
to  exist  in  this  universe,  and  that  nothing  not  anarchic  is  pos- 
sible in  such  a  France  as  now  is.  NHmporte  ;  nHmporte,  Poor 
France !  Nay,  the  state  of  England  is  almost  still  mdire  hideous 
to  me ;  base  exceedingly,  to  all  but  the  flunkey  and  the  penny 
editors,  and  given  up  to  a  stupidity  which  theolpgian3  might  call 
judicial ! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Eussia  took  advantage  of 
the  state  of  Europe  and  tore  the  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  which  limited  her  Black  Sea  fleet.  When  the  article 
was  drawn,  the  essentially  temporary  character  of  it  was 
well  understood ;  but  England  bristled  up  when  the  tro- 
phies of  her  Crimean  glories  were  shattered  and  flnng  in 
her  face  so  cavalierly ;  for  a  week  or  two  there  was  talk  of 
war  again  between  us  and  Bussia. 

Quarrel  (Carlyle  said)  mad  as  a  March  hare,  if  it  dont  con- 
fine itself  to  the  able  editors,  which  who  can  be  sure  of  7  Never 
thou  mind.  England  seems  to  be  all  pretty  macL  Perhaps  God 
will  be  merciful  to  her;  x)erhaps  notj  too;  for  her  impious  stu- 
pidities are  and  have  been  many.  ... 

Ten  days  ago  read  Gladstone's  article  in  the  '  Edinbuigli  Re- 
view' with  amazement.  Ehnptyas  a  bloum  goose-egg.  Seldom 
have  I  read  such  a  ridiculous  solemn  addle-jiated  Joseph  Sur- 
face of  a  thing.  Nothingness  or  near  it  conscious  to  itself  of 
being  greatness  almost  unexampled.  Thanks  to  *  x^k^amentaiy 
eloquence'  mainly,  and  its  value  to  oneself  and  others.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  People's  William,  England,  with  hims^  atop, 
is  evidently  even  now  at  the  top  of  the  world.    Against  bci- 
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iomleaB  anarchy  in  all'fibres  of  her,  spiritual  and  practical,  she 
haB  now  a  completed  ballot-box,  can  vote  and  count  noses,  free 
as  air.  Nothing  else  wanted,  clearly  thinks  the  People's  Will- 
iam. He  would  ask  you,  with  unfeigned  astonishment,  *  What 
else? '  *  The  sovereign'st  thing  in  nature  is  parmaceti '  {read 
ballot)  *for  an  inward  bruise.'  That  is  evidently  his  belief, 
what  he  finds  believable  about  this  universe,  in  England  A.D. 
1870.    Parmaoetil    Parmaceti!    Enough  of  him  and  of  it 

France  had  so  clearly  been  the  aggressor  in  the  war  with 
Germany  that  the  feeling  in  England  at  the  outset  had 
been  on  the  Glerman  side.  The  general  belief ^  too,  had 
been  that  France  would  win.  Sympathy,  however,  grew 
with  her  defeats.  The  English  are  always  restive  when 
other  nations  are  fighting,  and  fancy  that  they  onght  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  settlement  of  every  quarrel.  There  is 
a  generons  disposition  in  ns,  too,  to  take  the  weaker  side ; 
to  assume  iltat  the  stronger  party  is  in  the  wrong,  especially 
if  he  takes  advantage  of  his  superiority.  When  Germany 
began  to  formulate  her  terms  of  peace,  when  it  became 
dear  that  she  meant,  as  Carlyle  foretold,  to  take  back  El- 
sass  and  Lorraine,  there  was  a  cry  of  spoliation,  sanctioned 
unfortunately  in  high  Liberal  quarters  where  the  truth 
ought  to  have  been  better  known.  A  sore  feeling  began 
to  show  itself,  aggravated  perhaps  by  the  Knssian  business, 
which,  if  it  did  not  threaten  to  take  active  form,  encour- 
aged France  to  prolong  its  reastance.  The  past  history  of 
the  relations  between  France  and  Germany  was  little  un- 
derstood in  England.  Carlyle  perhaps  alone  among  U8\ 
knew  completely  how  France  had  come  by  those  essentially 
German  provinces,  or  how  the  bill  was  now  being  presented 
f  jr  payment  which  had  been  running  for  centuries.  To ' 
allay  the  outcry  which  was  rising  he  reluctantly  buckled 
on  his  armour  again.  With  his  niece's  help  he  dictated  a 
long  letter  to  the  ^  Times,'  telling  his  story  simply  and 
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clearly,  without  a  trace  of  mannerism  or  exa^eration.  It 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  at  onoe  cooled 
the  water  which  might  otherwise  have  boiled  over.  We 
think  little  of  dangers  escaped ;  but  wise  men  eveiywhere 
felt  that  in  writing  it  he  had  rendered  a  service  of  the 
highest  kind  to  European  order  and  justice.  His  own  allu- 
sions to  what  he  had  done  are  alight  and  brief.  As  Jisatl 
he  thought  but  little  of  his  own  performance. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

NoTc^mber  12,  187a 

Poor  Mary  and  t  have  had  a  terrible  ten  days,  properly  a 
'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.*  It  concerned  only  that  projected 
letter  to  the  newspapers  about  Qennany.  With  a  right  hand 
valid  and  nerves  in  order  I  might  have  done  the  letter  in  a  day, 
but  with  nerves  aU  the  contrary,  and  no  right  hand,  it  was  all 
different.  Poor  Mary  had  endless  patience,  endless  assiduity; 
wrote  like  a  little  fairy ;  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  her  when  it  came  to  writing:  and  before  that  there 
was  such  a  hauling  down  of  old  forgotten  books,  &c.,  in  all 
which  my  little  helpmate  was  nimble  and  unwearied.  In  fine, 
we  have  got  the  letter  done  and  fairly  sent  away  last  night.  I 
do  not  reckon  it  a  good  letter,  but  it  expresses  ui  a  probably  too 
emphatic  way  what  my  convictions  are,  and  is  a  clearance  to 
my  conscience  in  that  matter  whether  it  do  good  or  not,  whether 
it  be  good  or  not. 

Joumdl, 

November  21. — Wrote,  with  much  puddle  and  confused 
bother,  owing  to  mutinous  right  hand  mainly,  a  letter  to  the 
*  Times'  on  the  French-G^rman  question,  dated  ten  days  ago, 
published  in  *  Times '  of  November  18.  InjQnite  jargon  in  news- 
papers seemingly,  and  many  scrubby  notes  knocking  at  this 
door  in  consequence.  Must  last  still  for  a  few  days — in  a  few 
days  will  pass  away  like  a  dust-cloud. 

Not  scrubby  notes  only,  but  *a  rain  of  letters,  wise, 
foolish,  sane,  mad,'  streamed  in  upon  Cheyne  Bow  during 
the  next  fe^  weeks.    Some  were  really  interesting,  ooming 
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from  German  eoldiers  serving  in  the  trenches  before  Paris, 
grateful  to  the  single  Englishman  who  conld  feel  for  them 
and  stand  np  for  them.  -  On  the  25th  a  telegram  was  for- 
warded to  him  by  the  Prussian  Ambassador,  with  a  note 
from  himself.  The  terms  of  the  message  I  do  not  know,' 
nor  by  whom  it  was  sent.  The  nature  of  it,  however,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Count  Bemstorflf. 

Prussia  House,  Carlton  House  Terrace, 
November  25, 1870. 

Sir, — ^I  received  yesterday  evening  the  enclosed  telegram  for 
you  from  Hamburg,  and  I  am  much  gratified  to  be  able  to  avaQ 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  forwarding  it  to  you,  and  of  ex- 
pressing to  the  celebrated  historian  my  entire  concurrence  in 
the  thankfulness  of  my  countrymen.  • 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Bernstorff. 

In  fact  Carlyle's  letter  had  most  effectually  answered  its 
purpose.  There  was  no  more  talk  of  English  interposition. 
M.  Thiers  came  over  to  beg  for  help ;  if  not  material,  at 
leajst  moral.  We  had  to  decline  to  interfere,  and  France 
was  left  to  its  fate — ^a  fate  terrible  beyond  Carlyle's  expec- 
tation, for  Paris,  after  being  taken  by  the  Germans,  had  to 
be  recovered  again  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  Com- 
mune amidst  the  ashes  of  the  Tuileries,  and  a  second  *  Sep- 
tember '  massacre,  to  be  avenged  by  a  massacre  in  turn. 
On  these  horrors  there  is  a  pregnant  passage  in  a  letter  of 
his  to  his  brother.  He  saw,  when  no  one  else  saw  it,  the 
coming  greatness  of  Prussia.  Perhaps  he  saw  other  things 
equally  correctly  which  no  one  else  can  see. 

To  John  Carlyle. 

May  29, 1871. 

I  am  much  in  the  dark  about  the  real  meaning  of  all  these 
quasi-infernal  Bedlamisms,  upon  which  no  newspaper  that  I 
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look  into  has  anything  to  say  except  *homhle/  'shameful,*  and 
'  O  Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  we  Englishmen  are  not  as  other 
men/  One  thing  I  can  see  in  these  murderous  ragings  by  the 
poorest  classes  in  Paris,  that  they  are  a  tremendous  proclama- 
.tion  to  the  upper  classes  in  all  countries  :  '  Our  condition,  af- 
ter eighty-two  years  of  struggling,  O  ye  quack  upper  claaBes, 
is  still  unimproved ;  more  intolerable  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  revolution  to  revolution;  and  by  the  BHemal  Powers,  if 
you  cannot  mend  it,  we  will  blow  up  the  world,  alon^  with 
ourselves  and  you.' 

It  waj3  Carlyle's  deliberate  conviction  that  a  fate  like  that 
of  Paris,  and  far  worse  than  had  yet  befallen  Paris,  lay 
directly  ahead  of  all  great  modern  cities,  if  their  affidrs 
were  allowed  to  drift  on  under  Imssez^favre  and  scMsaUed 
Liberty. 

But  the  world  and  its  concerns,  even  Franco-Grerman 
wars  and  Paris  revolutions,  could  not  abstract  his  mind,  ex- 
cept fitfully,  from  the  central  thoughts  which  occupied  his 
heart.  His  interest  had  essentially  gone  from  the  Present 
to  the  Past  and  Future,  the  Past  so  painfully  beantifnl,  the 
Future  with  the  veil  over  it  which  no  hand  had  lifted  or 
could  lift.  Could  he  but  hope  to  see  Jier  once  more,  if 
only  for  five  minutes !  By  the  side  of  this  the  rest  was 
nothing. 

In  the  midst  of  the  echoes  from  the  battlefields  he 
writes : — 

Journal. 

October  11,  1870. — ^Very  sad,  sunless,  is  the  hue  of  this  now 
almost  empty  world  to  me.  World  about  to  vanish  for  me 
in  Eternities  that  cannot  be  known.  Infinite  longing  for  my 
loved  ones — towards  Her  almost  a  kind  of  mournful  worship 
— this  is  the  one  celestial  element  of  my  new  existence ;  otherwise 
in  general  *  wae  and  weary ' — *  wae  and  weary.'  Not  even  the 
amazing  Grerman-French  war,  grandest  and  most  beneficent  of 
Heavenly  providences  Lq  the  history  of  my  time,  can  kindle  me, 
except  for  a  short  while. 
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Again,  soon  after  Count  Bemstorffs  note : — 

December  15,  1870. — ^How  pungent  is  lemorse,  when  it  turns 
upon  the  loTed  dead,  who  cannot  pardon  us,  cannot  hear  us  now  1 
Two  plam  precepts  there  are.  Dost  thou  intend  a  kindness  to 
thy  beloved  one  ?  Do  it  straightway,  while  the  fateful  Future 
is  not  yet  here.  Has  thy  hearths  Mend  carelessly  or  cruelly 
stabbed  into  thy  heart.  Oh,  forgive  him !  Think  how,  when 
thou  art  dead,  he  will  punish  himself.  True  precepts — clear 
dictates  of  prudence  both,  yet  how  often  neglected ! 

In  the  following  spring  there  are  the  saddest  notices  of  the 
failnre  of  his  hand,  as  if  he  was  still  eager  to  write  some* 
thing,  but  conld  not : — 

Loss  of  my  right  hand  for  writing  with — a  terrible  loss. 
Never  shall  I  learn  to  write  by  dictation,  I  perceive.  Alas  1  alas  I 
for  I  might  still  work  a  httle  if  I  had  my  hand,  and  the  night 
Cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work. 

And  a  fortnight  later : — 

June  15,  1871. — Curious  to  consider  the  institution  of  the 
Bight  hand  among  universal  mankind;  probably  the  very  old- 
est human  institution  that  exists,  indispensable  to  all  human 
co-operation  whatsoever.  He  that  has  seen  three  mowers,  one 
of  whom  is  left-handed,  trying  to  work  together,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is,  has  witnessed  the  simplest  form  of  an  impossibility, 
which  but  for  the  distinction  of  '  right  hand '  would  have  per- 
vaded all  human  things.  Have'  often  thought  of  all  that — 
never  saw  it  so  clearly  as  this  morning  while  out  walking,  un- 
slept  and  dreary  enough  in  the  windy  sunshine.  How  old  ? 
Old  I  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  people  barbarous  enough  not  to 
have  this  distinction  of  hands;  no  human  Cosmos  possible  to  be 
even  begfun  without  it.  Oldest  Hebrews,  &c.,  writing  from 
right  to  left,  are  as  familiar  with  the  world-old  institution  as 
we. 

Why  that  particular  hand  was  chosen  is  a  question  not  to  be 
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settled,  not  worth  asking  except  as  a  kind  of  riddle :  probably 
arose  in  fighting;  most  important  to  protect  your  heart  and  its 
adjacencies,  and  to  cany  the  shield  in  that  hand. 

This  is  very  characteristic  of  Carlyle,  who  went  always 
to  the  heart  of  every  subject  which  occupied  him.    But  his 
particular  occupation  with  it  at  that  moment,  and  his  im- 
patience with  his  inability  to  write,  perhaps  arose  from  an 
eagerness  to  leave  complete,  with  a  fitting  introduction, 
the  letters  and  memorials  of  his  wife,  before  making  a  final 
disposition  of  the  manuscript.    He  could  not  do  it.     He 
was  conscious  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  do  it^  and 
that  he  must  decide  on  some  other  course.  I  was  still  his  con- 
stant companion,  but  up  to  this  time  he  had  never  mentioned 
these  memoirs  to  me.    Of  her  he  spoke  continually,  always 
in  the  same  remorseful  tone,  always  with  bitter  self-re- 
proach ;  but  of  the  monument  which  he  had  raised  to  her 
memory  he  had  never  spoken  at  all.   One  day — the  middle 
or  end  of  June,  1871 — ^he  brought,  himself,  to  my  house  a 
large  parcel  of  papers.     He  put  it  in  my  hands.     He  told 
me  to  take  it  simply  and  absolutely  as  my  own,  without 
reference  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  and  to  do  with  it 
'as  I  pleased  after  he  was  gone.  He  explained,  when  he  saw 
me  surprised,  that  it  was  an  account  of  his  wife's  history, 
that  it  was  incomplete,  that  he  could  himself  form  no  opin- 
ion whether  it  ought  to  be  published  or  not,  that  he  could 
do  no  more  to  it,  and  must  pass  it  over  to  me.     He  wished 
never  to  hear  of  it  again.     I  must  judge.     I  must  publish 
it,  the  whole  or  part — or  else  destroy  it  all,  if  I  thought 
that  this  would  be  the  wiser  thing  to  do.     He  said  nothing 
of  any  limit  of  time.     I  was  to  wait  only  till  he  was  dead, 
and  he  was  then  in  constant  expectation  of  his  end.     Of 
himself  he  desired  that  no  biography  should  be  written, 
and  that  this  Memoir,  if  any,  should  be  the  authorised 
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record  of  him.  So  extraordinary  a  mark  of  confidence 
touched  me  deeply,  but  the  responsibility  was  not  to  be 
bastQy  accepted.  I  was  then  going  into  the  country  for 
the  summer.  I  said  that  I  would  take  the  MS.  with  me, 
and  would  either  write  to  him  or  would  give  him  an 
answer  when  we  met  in  the  autumn. 

On  examining  the  pi*esent  which  had  been  thus  singu- 
larly made  to  me  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  a  transcript 
of  the  '  Eeminiscence  *  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  which  he  had  writ- 
ten immediately  after  her  death,  with  a  copy  of  the  old  y 
direction  of  1866,  that  it^was  not  to  be  published;  two^ 
other  fragmentary  accounts  of  her  family  and  herself ;  and 
an  attempt  at  a  preface,  which  had  been  abandoned.  The 
rest  was  tiie  collection  of  her  own  letters,  &c. — almost  twice 
as  voluminous  as  that  which  has  been  since  printed — ^with  ^ 
notes,  commentaries,  and  introductory  explanations  of  his  ( 
own.  The  perusal  was  infinitely  affecting.  I  saw  at  once 
the  meaning  of  his  passionate  expressions  of  remorse,  of  his 
allusions  to  Johnson's  penance,  and  of  his  repeated  declara- 
tion that  something  like  it  was  due  from  himself.  He  had 
never  properly  understood  till  her  death  how  much  she  had 
suffered,  and  how  much  he  had  himself  to  answer  for.  She, 
it  appeared,  in  her  young  days  had  aspired  after  literary 
distinction.  He  had  here  built  together,  at  once  a  me- 
morial of  the  genius  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  himself, 
and  of  those  faults  in  himself  which,  though  they  were 
faults  merely  of  an  irritable  temperament,  and  though  he 
extravagantly  exaggerated  them,  had  saddened  her  married 
life.  Something  of  this  I  had  observed,  but  I  had  not 
known  the  extent  of  it ;  and  this  action  of  Carlyle's  struck 
me  as  something  so  beautiful,  so  unexampled  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature,  that  I  could  but  admire  it  with  all  my 
heart.  Faults  there  had  been ;  yes,  faults  no  doubt,  but 
Buch  faults  as  most  married  men  commit  daily  and  hourly, 
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and  never  think  them  f atdts  at  all :  yet  to  him  hk  oondiiet 
seemed  so  heinons  that  he  could  intend  deliberately  tiiat 
this  record  shonld  be  the  only  history  that  wbjs  to  sorvive 
of  himself.  In  his  most  heroic  Uf e  there  was  nothing  more 
heroic,  more  characteristic  of  him,  more  indicative  at  onee 
of  his  humility  and  his  intense  truthfulness.  He  regarded 
it  evidently  as  an  expiati<Mi  of  his  own  conduct,  all  that  he 
had  now  to  offer,  and  something  which  removed  the  shadow 
between  himself  and  her  memory.  The  question  before  me 
was  whether  I  was  to  say  that  the  atonement  ought  not  to 
be  completed,  and  that  the  bratest  action  which  I  had  ever 
heard  of  should  be  left  unexecuted,  or  whether  I  was  to 
bear  the  reproach,  if  the  letters  were  given  to  the  world,  of 
having  uncovered  the  errors  of  the  best  friend  that  I  had 
ever  had.  Carlyle  himself  could  not  direct  the  publication, 
from  a  feeling,  I  suppose,  of  delicacy,  and  dread  of  ostenta- 
tion. I  could  not  tell  him  that  there  was  nothing  in  his 
conduct  to  bo  repented  of,  for  there  was  much,  and  more 
than  I  had  guessed ;  and  I  had  again  to  reflect  that,  if  I 
burnt  the  MS.,  Mrs.  Carlyle  had  been  a  voluminous  letter- 
writer,  and  had  never  been  reticent  about  her  grievances. 
Other  letters  of  hers  would  infallibly  in  time  come  to  light, 
telling  the  same  story.  I  should  then  have  done  Carlyle's 
memory  irreparable  wrong.  He  had  himself  been  ready 
with  a  frank  and  noble  confession,  and  the  world,  after  its 
first  astonishment,  would  have  felt  increased  admiration  for 
the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  make  it  I  should  have 
stepped  between  him  and  the  completion  of  a  purpose  whidi 
would  have  washed  his  reputation  cleai*  of  the  only  reproach 
which  could  be  brought  against  it.  Had  Carlyle  been  an 
ordinary  man,  his  private  life  would  have  concerned  no  one 
but  liimself,  and  no  one  would  have  cared  to  inquire  into 
it.  But  he  belonged  to  the  exceptional  few  of  whom  it  was 
certaia  that  everytliiug  that  could  be  known  would  eventa- 
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aDy  be  sifted  out.  Booner  or  later  the  whole  tmth  would 
be  revealed.  Should  it  be  told  voluntarily  by  himself,  or 
maliciously  by  others  hereafter }    That  was  the  question. 

When  I  saw  him  again  after  the  summer  we  talked  the 
subject  over  with  the  fullest  confidence.  He  was  nerv- 
ously anxious  to  know  my  resolution.  I  told  him  that,  so 
f ^  as  I  could  then  form  an  opinion,  I  thought  that  the 
letters  TrdgM  be  published,  provided  the  prohibition  was 
withdrawn  against  publishing  his  own  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  That  would  show  what  his  feeling  had  really 
been,  and  what  she  had  really  been,  which  also  might  per- 
haps be  misconstrued.  It  would  have  been  hard  on  both 
of  them  if  the  sharp  censures  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  pen  had 
been  left  unrelieved.  To  this  Oarlyle  instantly  assented. 
The  copy  of  the  Memoir  had  indeed  been  given  to  me 
among  the  other  papers,  that  I  might  make  use  of  it  if  I 
liked,  and  he  had  perhaps  forgotten  that  any  prohibition 
had  been  attached,  but  I  required,  and  I  received,  a  direct 
^rmission  to  print  it.  The  next  question  was  about  the 
time  of  publication.  On  the  last  page  of  the  MS.  was  at- 
tached a  pencil  note  naming,  first,  twenty  years  after  his 
death.  The  *  after  my  death'  had  been  erased,  but  the 
twenty  years  remained.  Though  I  was  considerably 
younger  than  he  was,  I  could  not  calculate  on  living  twenty 
years,  and  the  letters,  if  published  at  all,  were  to  be  pub^ 
lished  by  me.  When  he  had  given  them  to  me  in  June  he 
had  told  me  only  that  I  was  to  wait  till  he  was  gone.  He 
i}aid  now  that  ten  years  would  be  enough — ^ten  years  from 
that  time.  There  were  many  allusions  in  the  letters  to 
people  and  things,  anecdotes,  criticisms,  observations, 
written  in  the  confidence  of  private  correspondence, 
which  ought  not  to  be  printed  within  so  short  a  time.  I 
mentioned  some  of  these,  which  he  directed  me  to  omit. 

On  these  conditions  I  accepted  the  charge,  but  still  only 
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hypotheticallj.  It  had  been  entrusted  to  me  alone,  and  I 
wished  for  farther  advice.  He  said  that  if  I  was  in  a  di£S- 
eulty  I  might  consxdt  John  Forster,  and  he  added  after> 

\  wards  his  brother  John.    John  Carl jle  I  had  never  an  op- 
portonitj  of  consulting.    I  presumed  that  John  C^ljle 

,  was  acquainted  with  his  brother's  intentions,  and  wonld 
communicate  with  me  on  the  subject  if  he  wished  to  do 
so;  but  I  sent  the  manuscript  to  Forster,  that  I  might 
learn  generally  his  opinion  about  it.    Forster  had  been,  one 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  dearest  friends,  much  more  intimate  with 
her  than  I  had  been.    He,  if  any  one,  could  say  whether 
so  open  a  revelation  of  the  life  at  Cheyne  Eow  was  one 
which  ought  to  be  made.    Forster  read  the  letters.     I  supi 
pose  that  he  felt  as  uncertain  as  I  had  done,  the  reasons 
against  the  publication  being  so  obvious  and  so  weighty. 
But  he  admired  equally  the  integrity  which  had  led  Car- 
lyle  to  lay  bare  his  inner  history.    He  felt  as  I  did,  that 
Carlyle  was  an  exceptional  person,  whose  character  the  world 
had  a  right  to  know,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  come  to 
a  conclusion.    To  me  at  any  rate  he  gave  no  opinion  at  alL 
He  merely  said  that  he  would  talk  to  Carlyle  himself,  and 
would  tell  him  that  he  must  make  my  position  perfectly 
clear  in  his  will,  or  trouble  would  certainly  arise  about  it. 
Nothing  more  passed  between  Forster  and  myself  npon 
the  subject.     Carlyle,  however,  in  the  will  which  he  made 
two  years  later  bequeathed  the  MS.  to  me  specifically  in 
terms  of  the  tenderest  confidence.     He  desired  that  I 
should  consult  Forster  and  his  brother  when  the  occasion 
came  for  a  final  resolution ;  but  especially  he  gave  the  trust 
to  me,  charging  me  to  do  my  best  and  wisest  with  it    He 
mentioned  seven  years  or  ten  from  that  date  (1873)  as  a 
term  at  which  the  MS.  might  be  published ;  but,  that  no 
possible  question  might  be  raised  hereafter  on  that  part  of 
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the  matter,  he  left  ilie  determination  of  the  time  to  myself, 
and  requested  others  to  accept  my  judgment  as  his  own. 

Under  these  conditions  the  ^  Letters  and  Memorials '  re- 
mained in  my  hands.    At  the  date  of  his  will  of  1873  ho 
adhered  to  his  old  resolution,  that  of  himself  there  should 
be  no  biography,  and  that  these  letters  and  these  letters 
alone  should  be  the  future  record  of  him.    Within  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  however,  he  discovered  that  various  per- 
sons who  had  been  admitted  to  partial  intimacy  with  him 
were  busy  upon  his  history.    If  he  was  to  figure  before  the 
world  at  all  after  his  death  he  preferred  that  there  should 
be  an  authentic  portrait  of  him ;  and  therefore  at  the  close 
of  this  same  year  (1873)  again,  without  note  or  warning,  he 
sent  me  his  own  and  his  wife's  private  papers,  journals,  ^  ^ 
correspondence,  ^reminiscences,'  and  other  fragments,  a 
collection  overwhelming  from  its  abundance,  for  of  his' 
letters  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  life  his  family  and 
friends  had  preserved  every  one  that  he  had  written,  while 
he  in  turn  seemed  to  have  destroyed  none  of  theirs.  *  Take  * 
them,'  he .  said  to  me,  ^  and  do  what  you  can  with  them.  ^ 
All  I  can  say  to  you  is.  Bum  freely.     If  you  have  any 
affection  for  me,  the  more  you  bum  the  better.' 

I  burnt  nothing,  and  it  was  well  that  I  did  not,  for  a 
year  before  his  death  he  desired  me,  when  I  had  done  with 
these  MSS.  to  give  them  to  his  niece.  But  indeed  every- 
thing of  his  own  which  I  found  in  these  papers  tended  only 
to  raise  his  character.  They  showed  him,  in  all  his  out- 
ward conduct,  the  same  noble,  single-minded,  simple- 
hearted,  affectionate  man  which  I  myself  had  always  known 
him  to  be ;  while  his  inner  nature,  with  this  fresh  insight 
into  it,  seemed  ever  grander  and  more  imposing. 

The  new  task  which  had  been  laid  upon  me  complicated 
the  problem  of  the  ^  Letters  and  Memorials.'  My  first  hope 
was,  that,  in  the  absence  of  further  definite  instructions 
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from  himaelf ,  I  might  interweave  parts  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
letters  with  his  own  correspondence  in  an  ordinaiy  narra- 
tive,  passing  lightlj  over  the  rest,  and  touching  the  danger- 
ons  places  onlj  so  far  as  was  nnayoidable.  In  this  view  I 
wrote  at  leisnre  the  greatest  part  of  'the  first  forty  years' 
of  his  life.  The  evaaion  of  the  difficulty  was  perhaps 
cowardly,  but  it  was  not  unnatoraL  I  vras  forced  back, 
however,  into  the  straighter  and  better  course. 
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Casltle  lived  on  after  this  more  easy  in  his  mind,  bnt 
otherwise  weary  and  *  heavy  laden ';  for  life,  after  he  had 
lost  the  power  of  working,  was  become  a  mere  bnrden  to 
him.  Often  and  often  he  spoke  envionsly  of  the  Soman 
method  of  taking  leave  of  it.  He  had  read  of  a  senator  in 
Trajan's  time  who,  slipping  upon  the  pavement  from  in- 
firmity, kissed  the  ground,  exclaiming  'Proserpine,  I 
come  I '  put  his  house  in  order,  and  ended.  Greatly  Carlyle 
approved  of  such  a  termination,  and  regretted  that  it  was 
no  longer  permitted.  He  did  not  conceive,  he  said,  that 
his  Maker  would  resent  the  voluntary  appearance  before 
Him  of  a  poor  creature  who  had  laboured  faithfully  at  his 
task  till  he  could  labour  no  more.  He  made  one  more 
effort  to  produce  something.  He  had  all  along  admired  the 
old  Norsemen,  hard  of  hand  and  true  of  speech,  as  the  root 
of  all  that  was  noblest  in  the  English  nation.  Even  the 
Scandinavian  gods  were  nearer  to  him  than  the  Hebrew. 
With  someone  to  write  for  him,  he  put  together  a  sketch  of  ^ 
the  Norse  kings.'    The  stories,  as  he  told  them  to  me,  set 
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off  by  his  voice  and  manner^  were  vigorous  and  beautiful  j 
the  end  of  Olaf  Trygveson,  for  instance,  who  went  down 
in  battle  into  the  fiord  in  his  gilded  annour.  But  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  weakened  by  the  proceas  of  dic- 
tation. The  thing,  when  finished,  seemed  diluted  moon- 
shine and  did  not  please  him. 

Fdyruary  15,  1872.— Finished  yesterday  that  long  iigiDait>le 
upon  the  Norse  Kings.  Unoeriain  now  what  to  do  wiili  it;  if 
not  at  onoe  throw  it  into  the  fire.  It  is  worth  nothing  at  all, 
has  taught  me  at  least  how  impossible  the  problem  is  of  writiiig 
anything  in  the  least  like  mywlf  by  dictation ;  how  the  prea- 
ence  of  a  third  party  between  my  thoughts  and  me  is  fatal  to 
any  process  of  clear  thought. 

He  wrote  also  a  criticism  on  the  portraits  of  John  Knox, 
in  which  he  succeeded  in  demolishing  the  authority  of  the 
accepted  likenesses,  without,  however,  completely  estab- 
lishing that  of  another  which  he  desired  to  substitute  for 
them.  He  had  great  insight  into  the  human  face,  and  into 
the  character  which  lay  behind  it.  '  Aut  Knox  aut  Diabo- 
lus,'  he  said,  in  showing  me  the  new  picture ;  ^  if  not  £nox 
who  can  it  be  ?  A  man  with  that  face  left  his  mark  be- 
hind him.'  But  physiognomy  may  be  relied  upon  too  far, 
and  the  outward  evidence  was  so  weak  that  in  his  stronger 
days  he  would  not  have  felt  so  confident. 

This,  with  an  appendix  to  his  ^  Life  of  Schiller,'  was  the 
last  of  his  literary  labours.  He  never  tried  any  thing  again. 
The  pencil  entries  in  the  Journal  grew  scantier,  more  ill^- 
ible,  and  at  last  ceased  altogether.  The  will  was  resolute  as 
ever,  but  the  hand  was  powerless  to  obey.  I  gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remain. 


July  12,  1872.— A  long  interval  filled  only  with  pitiful 
eries  and  confusions  best  forgotten.    Empty  otherwise,  except 
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for  here  and  there  an  hour  of  serious,  penitent  reflection,  and  of 
a  sorrow  which  could  be  called  loving,  calm,  and  in  some  sort 
sacred  Mid  devout !  Pure  clear  black  amidst  the  general  muddy 
gloom.  Item,  generaUy  if  attainable,  two  hours  (after  10.30 
P.M.)  of  reading  in  some  really  good  book — Shakespeare  latterly 
— which  amidst  the  silence  of  all  the  Universe  is  a  useful  and 
purifying  kind  of  thing.  Beminiscences  too  without  limit.  Of 
prospects  nothing  possible  except  what  has  been  common  to  me 
with  all  wise  old  men  since  the  world  began,  dose  by  Hes  the 
great  secret^  but  impenetrable  (is,  was,  and  must  be  so)  to  ter- 
restrial thoughts  for  evermore.  Perhaps  something!  Perhaps 
not  nothing,  after  all.  Gk>d's  will,  there  also,  be  supreme.  If 
we  are  to  meet  I  Oh,  Almighty  Father,  if  we  are,  but  sQence! 
sUencel 

The  end  of  the  gammer  of  1872  was  spent  at  Seaton  with 
Lady  Ashburton,  whose  affectionate  care  was  unwearied. 
In  a  life  now  falling  stagnant  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
closely  henceforth  the  occupation  of  times  and  seasons. 
The  chief  points  only  need  be  now  noted.  The  rocket  was 
burnt  out  and  the  stick  falling.  In  November  of  that  year 
Emerson  came  again  to  England,  and  remained  here  and 
on  the  Continent  tiU  the  May  following.  He  had  brought 
his  daughter  with  him,  and  from  both  of  them  Carlyle  re- 
ceived a  faint  pleasure.  Pat  even  a  friend  so  valued  could 
do  little  for  him.  His  contemporaries  were  dropping  all 
round ;  John  MiU  died,  Bishop  Wilberf  orce  died ;  every- 
one seemed  to  die  except  himself. 

JourruU. 

June  9,  1878. — *More  wid  more  dreary,  barren,  base,  and 
ugly  seem  to  me  all  tlie  aspects  of  this  poor  diminishing  quack 
world — fallen  openly  anarchic — doomed  to  a  death  which  one 
can  only  wish  to  be  speedy.  .  .  .  Death  of  John  Mill  at  Avignon 
about  a  month  ago,  awakening  what  a  world  of  reflections, 
emotions,  and  remembrances,  flt  to  be  totally  kept  silent  in  the 
preeeiit  xnad  explosion  (among  the  maddest  I  have  seen  about 
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anyone)  of  univonal  threnod3ring  penny-a-liniam;  not  at  anj 
time  a  meJodious  phenomenon.' 

I  had  myself  written  to  him  on  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter's  death.    He  answered : — 

JtUy  2&f  1873. — '  I  altogether  sympathise  in  what  you  say  of 
poor  Sam  of  Winchester.  The  event  is  pitiful,  tragical,  and 
altogether  sadder  to  me  than  I  could  have  expected.  He  was 
far  from  being  a  bad  man,  and  was  a  most  dexterous,  stouti 
and  clever  one,  and  I  have  often  exchanged  pleasant  dialpgaes 
with  him  for  the  last  thirty  years — ^finished  now — silent  for  all 
eternity  I  I  find  he  was  really  of  religious  nature,  and  thought 
in  secret,  in  spite  of  his  bishophood,  very  much  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion as  we  do.' 

His  remarks  on  Mill  and  Mill's  autobiography  are  coiiona 

To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelsea :  May  10, 1873L 

Yesterday,  on  stepping  out  into  the  street,  I  was  told  that 
John  MOl  was  dead.  I  had  heard  no  whisper  of  such  a  thing 
before ;  and  a  great  black  sheet  of  mournful,  more  or  less  tragic, 
memories — ^not  about  MOl  alone — ^rushed  down  upon  me.  Poor 
MUlI  He  too,  has  worked  out  his  life  drama  in  sight  of  me; 
and  that  scene  has  closed  too  before  my  old  eyes — ^though  he 
was  so  much  my  junior.  Goose  N.  came  down  to  me  to  day — 
very  dirty — very  enthusiastic^very  stupid  and  confused,  with 
a  daily  newspaper  'containing  two  articles,  ineffably  sublime 
and  heart-interesting  upon  Mill.'  Two  more  blustrous  bags  of 
empty  wind  I  have  seldom  read.  'Immortal  famel'  'First 
spirit  of  his  age!'  'Thinker  of  thuikersi'  What  a  piece  of 
work  is  man  with  a  penny-arlmer  pen  in  his  hand. 

To  the  Same. 

November  5. 

Tou  have  lost  nothing  by  missing  the  autobiography  of  MilL 
I  have  never  read  a  more  uninteresting  book,  nor  I  ^ould  say 
a  sillier,  by  a  man  of  sense,  integrity,  and  seriousness  of  mind. 
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The  penny-arliners  were  very  busy  with  it,  I  believe,  for  a  week 
or  two,  but  were  evidently  pausing  in  doubt  and  difficulty  by 
the  time  the  second  edition  came  out.    It  is  wholly  the  life  of  a| 
logio<^opping  engine,  little  more  of  human  in  it  than  if  it  had  | 
been  done  by  a  thing  of  mechanized  iron.    Autobiography  of  a 
steam-engine,  perhaps,  you  may  sometimes  read  it.    As  a  mourn- ' 
ful  psychical  curioBity,  but  in  no  other  point  of  view,  can  it  inter- 
est anybody.    I  suppose  it  will  deliver  us  henceforth  from  the 
cockia-leerie  crow  about  *  the  Great  Thinker  of  his  Age.'    Wel- 
come, though  inconsiderable  I    The  thought  of  poor  Mill  alto- 
gether, Mid  of  his  life  and  history  in  this  poor  muddy  worlds 
gives  me  real  pain  and  sorrow. 

Such  a  sentence,  so  expressed,  is  a  melancholy  ending 
to  the  affectionate  intimacy  which  had  once  existed  be- 
tween Mill  and  Carlyle.  At  heart,  perhaps,  they  remained 
agreed — at  least  as  much  agreed  as  Carlyle  and  Bishop 
Wilberf orce  could  have  been ;  both  believed  that  the  ex- 
isting social  arrangements  in  this  country  were  incurably 
bad,  that  in  the  conditions  nnder  which  the  great  mass  of 
human  beings  in  all  civilised  countries  now  lived,  moved, 
and  had  their  being,  there  was  at  present  such  deep  injus- 
tice that  the  system  which  permitted  such  things  could  not 
be  of  long  endurance.  Carlyle  felt  this  to  his  latest, 
hours.  Without  justice  society  is  sick,  and  will  continue 
sick  till  it  dies.  The  modern  world,  incapable  of  looking 
duty  in  the  face,  attempts  to  silence  complaint  with  issuing 
flash-notes  on  the  Bank  of  Liberty,  and  will  leave  all  men 
free  to  scramble  for  as  much  as  they  can  secure  of  the 
swine's  trough.  This  is  the  notion  which  it  forms  to  itself 
of  justice,  and  of  the  natural  aid  which  human  beings  are 
bound  to  give  to  one  another.  Of  the  graces  of  mutual 
kindliness,  of  the  dignity  and  beauty  which  rise  out  of  or- 
ganically-formed human  society,  it  politically  knows  noth- 
ing, and  chooses  to  know  nothing.  The  battle  is  no  longer, 
even  to  the  strong,  who  have,  at  least,  the  one  virtue  of 
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courage ;  the  battle  is  to  the  cmiiiing,  in  whom  is  no  virtne 
at  all.  In  Carlyle's  opinion  no  remedy  lay  in  political 
liberty.     Anarchy  only  lay  there,  and  wretchedness,  and 

I  ruin.    Mill  had  struck  into  that  road  for  himself,     Carlyle 

j  had  gone  into  the  other.     They  had  drifted  far  apart,  and 
were  now  separated  for  ever.    Time  will  decide  between 

J  them.     Mill's  theory  of  things  is  still  in  the  ascendant. 

1  England  is  moving  more  eagerly  than  ever  in  the  direction 
of  enfranchisement,  believing  that  there  lies  the  Land  of 
Promise.  The  orators  echo  Mill's  doctrines :  the  millions 
listen  and  believe.  The  outward  aspect  of  things  seems  to 
say  that  Mill  did,  and  that  Carlyle  did  not,  understand  the 
conditions  of  the  age.  But  the  way  is  long,  the  expected 
victories  are  stiU  to  be  won — are  postponed  till  the  day 
when  *  England,  the  mother  of  free  nations,  herself  is  free.' 
There  are  rapids  yet  to  be  stemmed,  or  cataracts  to  descend, 
and  it  remains  uncertain  whether  on  arriving  (if  we  do 
arrive)  at  a  finished  democracy,  it  will  be  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  or  be  a  waste  heaving  ocean  strewed 
with  the  wrecks  of  dead  virtues  and  ruined  institutions. 

Carlyle  was  often  taunted — once,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Lecky 
— ^with  believing  in  nothing  but  the  divine  right  of  strength. 
To  me,  as  I  read  him,  he  seems  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
as  this  universe  is  constructed,  it  is  *  right'  only  that  is 
strong.     He  says  himself : — 

With  respect  to  that  poor  heresy  of  might  being  the  symbol 
of  right '  to  a  certain  great  and  venerable  author,'  I  shall  have 
to  tell  Lecky  one  day  that  quite  the  converse  or  reverse  is  the 
great  and  venerable  author's  real  opinion — ^namely,  that  right 
is  the  eternal  symbol  of  might :  as  I  hope  he,  one  day  descend- 
ing miles  and  leagues  beyond  his  present  philosophy,  wiU,  with 
amazement  and  real  gratification,  discover ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
he  probably  never  met  with  a  son  of  Adam  more  contemptuous 
of  might  except  where  it  rests  on  the  above  origin. 
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Old  azid  weary  as  he  was,  the  persistent  belief  of  people 
A  the  blessings  of  democnu^,  and  the  confidence  which 
thej  gave  to  leaders  who  were  either  playing  on  their  credn- 
ty  or  were  themselves  the  dupes  of  their  own  phrases,  dis- 
tressed and  provoked  Carlyle.  He  was  aware  that  he  conld 
do  nothing,  that  self-government  by  count  of  heads  would 
be  tried  out  to  the  end  before  it  would  be  abandoned ;  but 
in  his  conversation  and  letters  he  spoke  his  opinions  freely 
— especially  his  indignation  at  the  playing  with  fire  in  Ire- 
land, which  the  great  popular  chief  had  begun. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Ohelaea :  March  7, 1878. 

The  whole  world  is  in  a  mighty  fass  here  about  Gladstone  and 
his  Bill :  *  the  attack  on  the  third  branch  of  the  Upas  Tree, 
and  the  question  what  is  to  become  of  him  in  consequence  of  it. 
To  myself  from  the  beginning  it  seemed  the  consummation  of 
contemptibilities  and  petty  trickeries  on  his  x>art,  one  of  the 
most  transparent  bits  of  thimblerigging  to  secure  the  support  of 
his  sixty  Irish  votes,  the  Pope's  brass  band,  and  to  smuggle  the 
education  violin  into  the  hands  of  Cullen  and  the  sacred  sons  of 
Belial  and  the  scarlet  woman,  I  had  ever  seen  from  him  before. 

And  again: — 

MftTch  88, 1878. 

Gladstone  appears  to  me  one  of  the  contemptiblest  men  I  ever 
looked  on.  A  poor  Bitualist ;  almost  spectral  kind  of  phantasm 
of  a  man-^nothing  in  him  but  forms  and  ceremonies  and  out- 
side wrappages ;  incapable  of  seeing  veritably  any  fact  whatever, 
but  seeing,  crediting,  and  laying  to  heart  the  mere  clothes  of  the 
fact,  and  fancying  that  all  the  rest  does  not  exist.  Let  him  fight 
his  own  battle,  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub  the  god  of  Ekron,  who 
seems  to  be  his  God.    Poor  phantasm! 

He  was  better  pleased  with  a  lecture  on  English  notions 

>  Irifh  EdncatioD  BUI. 
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of  government,  delivered  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  at  &e 

Philosophical  Institution,  at  Edinburgh : — 

I  found  it  (he  says,  November  IS)  a  very  curious  piece  indeed, 
delineating  one  of  the  most  perfect  dust-whirls  of  Administra- 
tive Nihilism,  and  absolute  absurdities  and  imx)otence6,  mote  like 
an  electric  government  apparatus  for  Bedlam,  elected  and  sub- 
mitted to  by  Bedlam,  than  any  sane  apparatus  ever  known 
before.  And  strangely  enough  it  is  interlarded  with  the 
loyallest  assurances  every  now  and  then  that  it  is  the  one  fonn 
of  government  for  us  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that  no  change 
for  the  better  can  be  practically  contemplated.  He  is  a  very 
honest  man,  Stephen,  with  a  huge  heavy  stroke  of  work  in  him. 

Of  Stephen,  Buskin,  and  one  or  two  others,  Carljle 
could  still  think  with  a  d^ree  of  comfort  He  would 
gladly  have  struck  one  more  blow  against  ^  things  not  true '; 
for  his  intellect  was  strong  as  ever  s^d  his  sight  as  piercing ; 
J  but  he  sadly  found  that  it  was  not  to  be.  On  December  6 
he  made  the  last  pencil  entry,  or  the  last  that  is  legible,  in 
his  Journal  From  this  time  his  hand  failed  him  entirely, 
and  the  private  window  that  opened  into  his  heart  was 
closed  up — ^no  dictation  being  there  admissible. 

December  6,  1873. — ^Day  before  yesterday  was  my  poor  hiith- 
day,  attended  with  some  ceremonial  greetings  and  more  or  less 
sincere  expressions  of  regard.  Welcome  these  latter,  thou^ 
unimportant.  To  myself  the  serious  and  solemn  fact,  ^Thy 
seventy-eighth  year  is  finished  then.*  Nor  had  that  in  it  an  im- 
pressiveness  of  too  much  depth;  perhaps  rather  of  too  little.  A 
life  without  work  in  it,  as  mine  now  is,  has  less  and  less  worth 
to  me;  nay,  sometimes  a  feeling  of  disgrace  and  blame  is  in  me; 
the  poor  soul  still  vividly  enough  alive,  but  struggling^  in  vain 
under  the  strong  imprisonment  of  the  dying  or  half-dead  body. 
For  many  months  past,  except  for  idle  reading,  I  am  pitifully 
idle.  %ame,  shame!  I  say  to  myself,  but  cannot  help  it 
Great  and  strange  glimpses  of  thought  come  to  me  at  intervals, 
but  to  prosecute  and  fix  them  down  is  denied  me.  Weak,  too 
weak,  the  flesh,  though  the  spirit  is  willing. 
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He  seemed  to  be  drifting  oalmly  towards  the  end,  as  if  of 
outward  incidents  or  outward  activities  there  would  be 
nothing  more  to  record.  But  there  was  still  something 
wanting^  and  he  was  not  to  leave  the  world  without  an  open 
.recognition  of  his  services  to  mankind.  In  January,  1874, 
there  came  a  rumour  from  Berlin  that  Prussia  proposed  to 
reward  the  author  of  the  ^  life  of  Frederic  the  Great,'  by 
conferring  on  him  the  Order  of  Merit,  which  Frederic  him- 
self had  founded.  Possibly  the  good  turn  which  he  had 
done  to  Germany  by  his  letter  during  the  si^e  of  Paris, 
might  have  contributed  to  draw  the  Emperor's  attention 
to  him.  But  his  great  history,  translated  and  universally 
accepted  by  Frederic's  countrymen  as  the  worthiert  account 
of  their  national  hero,  was  itself  claim  sufficient  without  ad- 
ditional motive.  Carlyle  had  never  been  ambitious  of 
public  honours.  He  had  never  even  thought  of  such 
things,  and  the  news,  when  it  first  reached  Cheyne  Row, 
was  received  without  particular  flutter  of  heart  '  Were  it 
ever  so  well  meant,'  he  said,  4t  can  be  of  no  value  to  me 
whatever.  Do  thee  neither  ill  na  gude.'  The  Order  of 
Merit  was  the  most  flattering  distinction  which  could  have 
been  offered  him,  for  it  really  means  ^  merit,'  and  must  be 
earned,  even  by  the  Princes  of  the  Blood.  Of  course  he  J 
could  not  refuse  it,  and,  at  the  bottom,  I  am  sure  tliat  he 
was  pleased.  Yet  it  seemed  as  If  he  would  not  let  himself 
enjoy  anything  which  she  was  no  longer  alive  to  enjoy  witli 
him. 

The  day  before  yesterday  (he  tellfl  his  brother  on  the  14th  of 
February)  his  Prussian  Excellency  forwarded  to  me  by  register- 
ed parcel  all  the  documents  and  insignia  connected  with  our 
sublime  elevation  to  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit  Due  reply 
sent ;  and  so  we  have  done,  thank  Heaven,  with  this  sublime 
nonentity.  I  feel  about  it,  after  the  fact  is  over,  quite  as  em- 
phatically as  I  did  at  first,— ^that  had  they  sent  me  a  quarter  of 
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^  y   a  pound  of  good  tobaooo,  the  addition  to  my  ha]^[»ne8B  would 
probably  have  been  suitabler  and  greater. 

To  hifl  friends  this  act  of  the  German  Government  ww 
a  high  gratification,  if  to  himself  it  was  a  slight  one.  The 
pleasure  which  men  receive  from  such  marks  of  respect  is 
in  most  cases  ^satisfied  vanity';  and  Carlyle  never  thought 
of  his  own  performances,  except  as  ^dnty'  indiSerently 
done. 

We,  however,  were  all  glad  of  it,  the  more  so  because  I 
then  believed  that  when  I  wrote  his  life  I  should  have  to  say 
that  although  for  j90  many  years  he  had  filled  so  great  a  place 
amongst  us,  and  his  character  was  as  noble  as  his  intellect, 
the  Government,  or  Governments,  of  his  own  coimtry— 
Tory,  liberal,  or  whatever  they  might  be — had  passed  him 
over  without  notice.  The  reproach,  however — ^for  reproach 
it  would  have  been — ^was  happily  removed  while  there  was 
yet  time. 

It  is  rather  for  their  own  sakes,  than  for  the  recipients  of 
their  favours,  that  Governments  ought  to  recognise  illustri- 
ous services.  The  persons  whom  they  select  for  distinction 
are  a  test  of  their  own  worth. 

EvCTyone  lemembers  the  catastrophe  of  1871.  Ifr- 
Gladstone,  but  lately  ^the  people's  WiUiam,'  the  national 
idol,  was  fiung  from  his  pedestal.  The  country  had  wearied 
of  him.  Adulation  had  soured  into  contempt,  and  those 
who  had  chanted  his  praises  the  loudest  professed,  like  the 
Eoman  populace  on  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  that  they  had  never 
admired  him  at  alL  At  the  time,  the  general  opinion  was 
that  his  star  had  set  for  ever,  and  Carlyle  thought  so  too  till 
he  saw  who  it  was  that  the  people  had  chosen  to  replace 
him.  His  mind  misgave  him  then  that  the  greater  faults 
of  his  successor  would  lift  Mr.  Gladstone  back  again  to  a 
yet  more  gidd j  eminence  and  greater  opportunities  of  evil. 
But  this  was  not  the  world's  impression,  and  Oarlyle  tried 
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to  hide  it  from  himBelf  as  long  as  he  eoulcL  Little  san- 
guine as  he  was,  he  flattered  himself  at  Ihe  time  of  the 
election  that  the  better  spirit  of  ancient  England  was  awake 
again,  that  she  had  sickened  of  her  follies  and  was  minded 
in  earnest  to  put  a  cnrb  between  the  teeth  of  anarchy.  It 
was  a  bright  flash  of  hope,  and  might  have  been  more  than 
a  hope  if  the  Conservatives  conld  have  wisely  used  the 
chance  which  was  once  more  offered  than.  Unfortunately, 
the  conditions  of  the  time  p^mitted  only  the  alternative  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone — ^products,  both  of  them, 
of  stump  oratory.  From  the  author  of  the  Bef orm  Bill  of 
1867  he  could  only  look  for  stage  tricks  or  illusions.  Ko 
wise  action  could  come  of  such  a  man,  and  the  pendulum 
would  too  surely  swing  back  to  its  old  place.  Of  the  two, 
however,  since  one  or  the  other  was  inevitable^  he  liked 
Disraeli  the  best.  Disraeli,  though  he  might  delude  the 
world,  did  not  delude  himself,  and  could  see  facts  as  they 
were  if  he  cared  to  see  them.  At  any  rate  there  was  a  res- 
pite from  the  dismtegrating  process,  and  he  might  hope  to 
live  out  his  remaining  years  unvexed  by  any  more  of  it 

Mr.  Disraeli  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  the  unfa- 
vourable light  in  which  he  was  r^arded  by  Carlyle,  but  he 
by  no  means  reciprocated  the  feeling.  He  was  essentially 
goodnatured,  as  indeed  Carlyle  always  acknowledged,  and 
took  any  blow  that  might  be  aimed  at  him  with  undisturbed 
composure.  He  had  been  a  man  of  letters  before  he  was  a 
politician.  He  was  proud  of  his  profession  and  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  he  had  himself  conquered  as  a  novelist.  He 
was  personally  unacquainted  with  Carlyle ;  they  had  moved 
in  different  circles^  and  I  believe  had  never  met.  But  in 
early  life  he  had  been  struck  with  the '  French  Revolution ' ; 
he  had  imitated  the  style  of  it,  and  distinctly  regarded  the 
author  of  that  book  as  the  most  important  of  living  writers. 
Perhaps  he  had  heard  of  the  bestowal  of  the  Ordi  r  of 
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Merit,  and  had  f  dt  that  a  scandal  would  rest  on  England  if 
a  man  whom  Germany  ooidd  single  out  for  honour  was  left 
unnoticed  in  his  own  land.  Perhaps  the  consideration 
might  have  been  forced  upon  him  from  some  private  source. 
At  any  rate,  he  forgot,  if  he  had  ever  resented,  Carlyle's 
assaults  upon  him,  and  determined  to  use  his  own  elevation 
as  Premier  to  confer  some  high  mark  of  distinction  on  a 
person  who  was  so  universally  loved  and  admired.  It  was 
indeed  time,  for  Carlyle  hitherto  had  been  unnoticed  en- 
tirely, and  had  been  left  without  even  the  common  marks 
of  confidence  and  recognition  which  far  infmor  men  are 
seldom  without  an  opportunity  of  receiving.  He  would  not 
have  accepted  a  pension  even  when  in  extremity  of  poverty. 
But  a  pension  had  never  been  offered.  Eminent  men  of 
letters  were  generally  appointed  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum ;  Carlyle's  name  had  not  been  found  among  them. 
The  post  of  Historiographer  Boyal  for  Scotland  had  been 
lately  vacant  This,  at  least,  his  friends  expected  for  him ; 
but  he  had  been  intentionally  passed  over.  The  neglect 
was  now  atoned  for. 

The  letters  which  were  exchanged  on  this  occasion  are 
so  creditable  to  all  persons  concerned,  that  I  print  as  many 
of  them  as  I  possess  complete — in  perpet/ucm,  rei  memo- 
riam. 

To  Thomas  Carlyle,  Eeq. 

(Confidential.)  Bonmemoath :  Decamber  27, 1871. 

Sir,-— A  Government  should  recognise  intelleet  It  elevates 
and  sustains  the  tone  of  a  nation.  But  it  is  an  office  which, 
adequately  to  fulfil,  requires  both  courage  and  discrinunation, 
as  there  is  a  chance  of  falling  into  favouritism  and  patronising 
mediocrity,  which,  instead  of  elevating  the  national  feeing, 
would  eventually  degrade  or  debase  it  In  recommending  Her 
Majesty  to  fit  out  an  Arctic  Expedition,  and  in  suggesting'  otiier 
measures  of  that  class,  her  Government  have  shown  their  ^ym- 
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pathy  with  Sdenoe  ;  and  they  wish  that  the  position  of  High 
Letters  should  be  equally  acknowledged;  but  this  is  not  so 
easy,  because  it  is  in  the  necessity  of  things  that  the  test  of  merit 
cannot  be  so  precise  in  literature  as  in  science.  When  I  con- 
sider the  literary  world,  I  see  only  two  living  names  which  I 
would  fain  believe  will  be  remembered,  and  they  stand  out  in 
tmcontested  superiority.  One  is  that  of  a  poet— if  not  a  great 
poet,  a  real  one  ;  the  other  is  your  own. 

I  have  advised  the  Queen  to  offer  to  confer  a  baronetcy  on 
Mr.  Tennyson,  and  the  same  distinction  should  be  at  your  com- 
mand if  you  liked  it ;  but  I  have  remembered  that,  like  myself, 
you  are  childless,  and  may  not  care  for  hereditary  honours.  I 
have,  tberelore,  made  up  my  mind,  if  agreeable  to  yourself,  to 
recommend  to  Her  Majesty  to  confer  on  you  the  highest  dis- 
tinction for  merit  at  her  command,  and  which,  I  believe,  has 
never  yet  been  conferred  by  her  except  for  direct  services  to  the  ,  / 
State,  and  that  is  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

I  will  speak  with  frankness  on  another  point  It  is  not  well 
that  in  the  sunset  of  your  life  you  should  be  disturbed  by  com- 
mon cares.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  great  author  should  not  re* 
ceive  from  the  nation  a  pension,  as  well  as  a  lawyer  or  states- 
man. Unfortunately,  the  personal  power  of  Her  Majesty  in 
this  respect  is  limited  ;  but  still  it  is  in  the  Queen's  capacity  to 
settle  on  an  individual  an  amount  equal  to  a  good  fellowship  ; 
and  which  was  cheerfully  accepted  and  enjoyed  by  the  great 
spirit  of  Johnson  and  the  pure  integrity  of  Southey. 

Have  the  goodness  to  let  me  know  your  feelings  on  these 
subjects. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

B.  Disraeli. 

To  the  Bight  Han.  B.  Diaraeli. 

6,  Gbeyne  Bow,  Chelsea : 

December  28,  X874. 

Sir,— Yesterday,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  had  the  honour  to 
receive  your  letter  containing  a  magnificent  proposal  for  my 
benefit,  which  will  be  memorable  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  the  letter,  both  in  purport  and  expression, 
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18  wQtQij  to  be  called  magnanimouB  and  noble,  that  it  is  wttih' 
oat  example  in  mj  own  poor  history ;  and  I  think  it  is  unex- 
ampled^ too,  in  the  history  of  goyeming  persons  towands  men 
of  letters  at  the  present,  as  at  any  time  ;  and  that  I  will  cave- 
fully  preserve  it  as  one  of  the  things  procioiis  to  wifafiary  and 
heart  A  real  treasure  or  benefit  it,  independent  of  ail  vecnltB 
from  it. 

This  said  to  yourself  and  reposited  with  many  feelings  in  my 
own  grateful  mind,  I  haye  only  to  add  that  your  splendid  and 
generous  proposals  for  my  practical  behoof,  must  not  any  of  them 
take  effect;  that  titles  of  honour  are,  in  all  degrees  of  them,  oat 
of  keeping  with  the  tenour  of  my  own  poor  ezistence  hitherto  in 
this  epoch  of  the  world,  and  would  be  an  encumfaranoa,  not  a 
furtherance  to  me  ;  that  as  to  money,  it  has,  after  long^  yettn  of 
rigorous  and  frugal,  but  also  (thank  Gk>d,  and  those  that  aie 
gone  before  me)  not  degrading  poTerty,  become  in  this  latter 
time  amply  abundant,  even  superabondant ;  more  of  it,  too, 
now  a  hindrance,  not  a  help  to  me ;  so.  that  royal  or  other 
bounty  would  be  more  than  thrown  away  in  my  case  ;  and  in 
brief,  that  except  the  feeling  of  your  fine  and  noble  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  which  is  a  real  and  permanent  possessian,  tbere 
cannot  anything  be  done  that  would  not  now  be  a  sorrow  rather 
than  a  pleasure. 

With  thanks  more  than  usually  sincere, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

T.  Oaslylb. 

7b  the  Countess  of  Derby. 

5,  Cheyne  Bow,  Chdseft : 

December  80, 1874. 

Dear  Lady, — Ab  I  believe  you  to  have  been  the  originates, 
contriver,  and  architect  of  this  beautiful  air  mansion  intended 
for  my  honour  and  benefit,  and  as  the  Premieres  letter  appean 
to  me  very  beautiful  on  his  part,  I  venture  directly  to  send  yon 
a  correct  copy  of  thaiand  of  my  answer  to  it^  whi^  I  reidlyhdd 
a  regret  in  feeling  obliged  to  write;  that  is  to  say,  in  reducing 
so  splendid  an  edifice  of  the  gen^nous  mind  to  inexorable  noth- 
ing; though  I  do  say  still,  and  will  say  it,  the  genefooaintmtioiu 
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breugltt  ready  for  falfllment  from  such  a  quarter,  will  eyet  re« 
main  a  beautiful  and  precious  possession  for  me. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  letter  is  really  what  I  called  it,  magnanimous 
and  noble  on  his  part.  It  reveals  to  me,  after  all  the  hard  things 
I  haye  said  of  him,  a  new  and  unexpected  stratum  of  genial 
dignity  and  manliness  of  character  which  I  had  by  no  means 
giyen  him.  credit  for.  It  is,  as  my  penitent  heart  admanishes 
me,  a  kind  of  'heaping coals  of  fire  on  my  head; '  and  I  do  truly 
repent  and  promise  to  amend.  For  the  rest,  I  naturally  wish 
there  should  be  as  little  as' possible  said  about  this  transaction, 
though  almost  inevitably  the  secret  will  ooze  out  at  last  In 
the  meanwhile  silence  from  us  all.  ... 

FcNTgive  this  loose  nunbling  letter.  Write  no  answer  to  it  till 
your  own  time  come,  and  on  the  whcde  forgive  me  my  sins  gen- 
erally, or  think  of  me  as  merdf  ully  as  you  can.  With  my  re- 
spectful compliments  to  Lord  Derby,  and  most  loyal  wishes 
that  all  good  may  be  with  you  and  yours, 

I  remain,  dear  Lady, 
Your  attached  and  most  obedient, 

T.  Carlylb. 
To  John  Carlyle. 

m 

Cbelsea  ;  January  1, 1876. 

The  enclosed  letter  and  copy  of  my  answer  ought  to  go  to  you 
as  a  family  curiosity  and  secret  Nobody  whateyer  knows  of  it 
beyond  our  two  selves  here,  except  Lady  Derby,  whom  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  contriver  of  the  whole  affair.  You  would  have 
been  surprised,  all  of  you,  to  have  found  unexpectedly  your 
poor  old  l»*other  converted  into  Sir  Tom;  but  alas  I  there  was 
no  danger  at  any  moment  of  such  a  catastrophe.  I  do,  however, 
truly  admire  the  magnanimity  of  Dizzy  in  regard  to  me.  He  is  K 
the  only  man  I  almost  never  spoke  of  except  with  contempt;  I 
and  if  there  is  anything  of  scurrility  anywhere  chargeable 
agaipst  me,  he  is  the  subject  of  it;  and  yet  see,  here  he  comes 
with  a  pan  of  hot  coals  for  my  guilty  head.  I  am,  on  the 
whole,  gratified  a  little  within  my  own  dark  heart  at  this  mark 
of  the  good-will  of  high  people — Dizzy  by  no  means  the  chief  of 
them — ^which  has  come  to  me  now  at  the  very  end,  when  I  can 
have  the  additional  pleasure  of  answering,  *  Alas,  friends  I  it  is 
of  no  use  to  me,  and  I  will  not  have  it'  Enough,  enough !  Re* 
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turn  me  the  official  letter,  and  say  nothing  about  it  beyond  HJbA 

walls  of  your  own  house. 

The  Government  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  refusal, 
and  great  private  efforts  were  tried  to  induce  him  to  recon- 
sider his  resolution.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that  Her 
Majesty  herself  would  regret  to  be  dej^rived  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  the  estimation  which  she  felt  for  him.  But 
the  utter  unsuitableness  of  a  ^  title  of  honour '  to  a  person  of 
his  habits  and  nature,  was  more  and  more  obvious  to  him. 
^  The  Grand  Cross,'  he  said  to  me,  ^  would  be  like  a  cap  and 
bells  to  Imn.'  And  there  lay  below  a  yet  prouder  objec- 
tion. *  You  accepted  the  Order  of  Merit  % '  I  said.  *  Yes,' 
he  answered,  *  but  that  is  a  reality,  never  given  save  for 

merit  only ;  while  this .'    The  Prussian  Order  besides 

did  not  require  him  to  change  his  style.    It  would  leave 
him,  as  it  found  him,  plain  Thomas  Carlyle. 

To  John  Carlyle, 

Chelsea :  Janaaiy  90, 1875. 

I  have  not  been  worse  in  health  since  you  last  heard  ;  in  fact, 
xurnaUy  rather  better ;  and  at  times  tiiiere  come  glimpses  or 
bright  reminiscences  of  what  I  might,  in  the  language  of  flat- 
tery, call  health — ^very  singuJar  to  me  now,  wearing  out  my 
eightieth  year.  It  is  strange  and  wonderful  to  feel  these  glow* 
ings  out  again  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  clearness,  followed 
by  base  physical  confusions  of  feeble  old  age;  and,  indeed,  daily 
I  am  taught  again  the  unfathomable  mystery  of  what  we  call  a 
soul,  radiant  with  heaven,  yet  capable  of  being  overdouded 
and,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up  by  the  bottomless  mud  it  has  to 
live  in,  in  this  world.  .  .  .  Tliere  has  been  again  a  friendly  as- 
sault  made  upon  me,  Disraeli  himself  the  instigator,  in  x^gatd 
to  the  celebrated  'baronetcy'  affair.  There  was  fint  a  letter 
from  Lady  Derby.  Then  there  duly  came  the  interyiew  ot 
Wednesday,  with  a  great  deal  of  earnest  and  friendly  persoasMn 
to  accept  some  part  or  other  of  the  Ministerial  offers.    Then  at 
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last,  when  all  had  to  be  steadfastly  declined  as  an  evident  super- 
fluity and  impropriety,  a  frank  confession  from  her  ladyship 
that  I  had  done  weU  to  answer  No  in  all  particulars.  The  inter- 
view was  not  painful  to  me,  but  rather  the  contrary;  though  I 
really  was  sorry  to  disappoint— as  it  appeared  I  should  do — ^both 
Disraeli  and  a  much  higher  personage,  Queen's  Majesty  herself, 
namely.  Lady  D.  had  at  once  permission  from  me  to  break  the 
secret  of  the  matter,  and  to  tell  or  publish  whatever  she  pleased 
of  the  truth  about  it. 

So  this  small  drctimstance  ended.  The  endeavonr  to 
mark  his  sense  of  Carlyle's  high  deserts,  which  no  other 
Premier  had  thought  of  noticing,  will  be  remembered  here- 
after to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  credit,  when  ^  peace  with 
honour '  is  laughed  at  or  forgotten.  The  story  was  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  with  the  usual  conflict  of  opinion.  The  final 
judgment  was  perhaps  most  completely  expressed  to  me  by 
the  conductor  of  an  omnibus :  ^  Fine  old  gentleman  that, 
who  got  in  along  with  you,'  said  he  to  me,  as  Carlyle  went 
inside  and  I  mounted  to  the  roof,  ^  we  thinks  a  deal  on 
liim  down  in  Chelsea,  we  does.'  ^  Yes,'  I  said,  ^  and  the  / 
Queen  thinks  a  deal  on  him  too,  for  she  has  just  offered  to  f 
make  him  a  Grand  Cross.'  '  Very  proper  of  she  to  think  of 
it,'  my  conductor  answered, '  and  more  proper  of  he  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  'Tisn't  that  as  can  do  honour  to  the 
likes  of  he.' 

More  agreeable  to  Carlyle  were  the  tributes  of  respect 
which  poured  in  upon  Cheyne  Eow  when  the  coming  De- 
cember brought  his  80th  birthday.  From  Scotland  came  a 
gold  medal ;  from  Berlin  two  remarkable  letters.  I  have 
copies  of  neither,  and  therefore  cannot  give  them.  One 
wasfrom  a  great  person  whom  I  do  not  know ;  the  other 
was  from  Prince  Bismarck,  written  in  his  own  Lirge  clear 
hand,  which  Carlyle  showed  me,  but  I  dare  not  reproduce 
it  from  recollection. 
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To  John  Carlyle, 

Chelsea :  December  i,  ISISS. 

There  has  been  this  morning  a  c<»nplete  whirlwind  of  birtJi 
day  gifts  and  congratulations  about  the  poor  amval  of  my  e^hti* 
eth  and  probably'last  4th  of  December.  Prince  Bismarck,  joa 
will  observe,  thinks  it  is  my  seventieth  birthday,  which  is  enoagh 
to  quench  any  Yuuty  one  might  have  on  a  missive  from  such  a 
man ;  but  I  own  to  being  truly  pleased  with  the  word  or  two  he 
says  about '  Frederick  the  Great,'  which  seems  to  me  a  valuable 
memorial  and  certificate  of  the  pains  I  took  in  the  matter,  not 
unwelcome  in  the  circumstances. 

The  Scotch  medal  too  was  an  agreeable  tribnte,  due,  he 
believed,  to  the  kind  exertions  of  Professor  Maason.  Bnt 
he  was  natoralljshj,  and  disliked  display  when  he  was  him- 
self the  object  of  it  The  excitement  worried  him.  He 
described  it  as  ^the  birthday  of  a  skinless  old  man;  a  day 
of  the  most  miseraible  agitation  he  could  recollect  in  his  life.' 
'  The  noble  and  most  unexpected  note  from  Bismarck,'  he 
said,  ^'Was  the  only  real  glad  event  of  the  day.  The  crowd 
of  others,  including  that  of  the  Edinburgh  medal,  was  meiie 
fret  and  fuss  to  me,  intrinsicaUy  of  no  value  at  all,  at  least 
till  one  had  time  to  recognise,  from  the  distance,  that  kind- 
ness and  goodwill  had  lain  at  the  heart  of  every  part  of  it' 

^  Kindness  and  goodwill,'  yet  not  in  the  form  which  he 
could  best  have  welcomed.  The  respect  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  genuine  though  it  be,  takes  the  colours  of  the  age, 
and  shows  itself  in  testimonials,  addrefises,  compliments. 
^  They  say  I  am  a  great  man  now,'  he  observed  to  me,  ^  but 
not  one  of  them  believes  my  report ;  not  one  of  them  will 
do  what  I  have  bidden  them  do.' 

His  time  was  chiefly  passed  in  reading  and  in  dictating 
letters.  He  was  still  ready  with  his  advice  to  all  who  asked 
for  it,  and  with  help  when  help  was  needed.  He  walked 
in  the  mornings  on  the  Chelsea  Embankment   ^  A  real  im* 
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proyement  that,'  as  he  reluctantly  admitt^.  In  the  after- 
noon he  walked  in  the  park  with  me  or  some  other  friend ; 
ending  generally  in  an  omnibus,  for  his  strength  was  visi- 
bly failing.  At  the  beginning  of  1876,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
brought  out  his  life  of  his  uncle,  and  sent  Carlyle  a  copy, 
at  pnmiee^' he  writes  to  his  brother,  <to  give  a  lecognia^ 
ble  likeness  of  the  great  Thomas  Babington,  whom,  to  say 
truth,  I  never  could  in  any  way  deeply  admire,  or  at  all  be- 
lieve in,  except  to  a  very  shaQow  eictent.  You  remember 
bringing  me  hiB  first '  Edinburgh  Review '  essay,'  one  night 
from  Annan  to  the  Gill,  and  reading  it  with  me  before  go- 
ing to  bed.  I  think  that  was  the  only  thing  of  his  I  ever 
read,  with  lively  satisfaction.  Did  you  know  that  Macauky 
is  understood  to  signify  ^the  sonof  Olaf ';  Aulay  Macaulay 
— Olaf,  son  of  Olaf  ?  Olaf  Trygveson  would  surely  be 
much  surprised  to  see  some  of  the  descendants  he  has  had* 
It  is  a  most  singular  biography,  and  psychologically  may  be 
considei^  the  most  curious  ever  written.  No  man  known 
to  me  in  present  or  past  ages  ever  had,  with  a  peaceable 
composure  too,  so  infinite  a  stock  of  good  conceit  of  him- 
self. Trevelyan  has  done  his  task  cleverly  and-  well.  I 
finished  it  with  a  rather  sensible  increase  of  wonder  at  the 
natural  character  of  him,  but  with  a  clearer  view  than  ever 
of  the  limited  nature  of  his  world-admired  talent.' 

Many  letters  have  been  sent  to  me  from  unknown  cor- 
respondents— ^young  men  probably  who  had  been  diverted 
from  clericalism  by  reading  his  books — ^and  had  consulted 
Carlyle  in  their  choice  of  a  life.  Here  is  one.  I  would 
give  many  more  had  I  room  for  them,  for  they  are  all  kind 
and  wise. 

Chelsea:  March  80,  1876. 

Dear  Sir,— I  respect  your  eoDScientiaitt  sorupleB  in  tegBxd  to 
cbonaiiig  a  prof  enokm,  and  wish  much  I  had  the  power  of  giv« 

'OnMOtoa. 
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log  you  advice  that  would  be  of  the  least  servioe.  Bat  that»  I 
fear,  in  my  total  ignoraiice  of  yourself  and  the  posture  of  your 
affairs,  is  pretty  nearly  impossible.  The  profession  of  the  law 
IS  in  many  respect^:  a  most  honourable  one,  and  has  this  to  rec- 
ommend it,  that  a  man  succeeds  there,  if  he  succeeds  at  all,  in 
an  independent  and  manful  manner,  by  force  of  his  own  talent 
and  behaviour,  without  needing  to  seek  patronage  from,  any- 
body. As  to  ambition,  that  is,  no  doubt,  a  thing  to  be  carefully 
discouraged  in  oneself;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  inhere  in  the 
•  barrister^s  profession  more  than  in  many  others,  and  I  have 
known  one  or  two  who,  by  quiet  fidelity  in  promoting*  justioe, 
and  by  keeping  down  litigation,  htul  acquired  the  epithet  of  the 
*  honest  lawyer,'  which  appeared  to  me  altogether  human  and 
beautiful. 

Literature,  as  a  profession,  is  what  I  would  counsel  no  faith- 
7     ful  man  to 'be  concerned  with,  except  when  absolutely  forced 
into  it,  under  penalty,  as  it  were,  of  death.    The  pursuit  of  cul- 
ture, too,  is  in  the  highest  degree  recommendable  to  every 
human  soul,  and  may  be  succe^ully  achieved  in  almost  any 
honest  employment  that  has  wages  paid  for  it    No  doubt,  too, 
the  church  seems  to  offer  facilities  in  this  respect;  but  I  will  by 
no  means  advise  you  to  overcome  your  reluctance  against  seek- 
ing refuge  there.   On  the  whole  there  is  nothing  strikes  me 
likelier  for  one  of  your  disposition  than  the  profession  of  teacher, 
which  is  rising  into  higher  request  every  day,  and  has  scope  in 
it  for  the  grandest  endowments  of  human  faculties  (could  such 
hitherto  be  got  to  enter  it),  and  of  all  useful  and  fruitful  ^n- 
ployments  may  be  defined  as  the  usefullest,  fruitfullest,  and 
also  indisx)ensablest  in  these  days  of  ours. 

B^gretting  much  that  I  can  help  you  so  infinitely  little,  bid- 
ding you  take  pious  and  patient  counsel  with  your  own  soul,  and 
wishing  you  with  great  truth  a  happy  result, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  youn, 

T.  Cabltlb. 

Thus  calmly  and  usefully  Oarlyle's  later  years  went  by. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  disturb  him.  His  healtii 
(though  he  would  seldom  allow  it)  was  good.    He  com- 
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plained  of  little^  scarcelj  of  want  of  sleep,  and  suffered  less  \  ^ 
in  all  ways  than  when  his  temperament  was  more  impet- 
nonslj  sensitive.  One  form  of  sorrow — ^inevitable  when 
life  is  far  prolonged,  that  of  seeing  those  whom  he  had 
known  and  leered  pass  away — ^this  he  could  not  escape.  In 
Pebruarj,  1876,  John  Forster  died,  the  dearest  friend  that 
he  had  left.  I  was  with  him  at  Forster's  funeral  in  Kensal 
Green ;  and  a  month  later  at  the  funeral  of  Lady  Augusta 
Stanley  at  the  Abbey. 
In  April  his  brother  Alick  went,  far  off  in  Canada. 

AprU  22j  1876.— Poor  Alick  I  he  writes:  He  is  cut  away  from 
us,  and  we  shall  behold  his  face  no  more,  nor  think  of  h\m  as 
being  of  the  earth  any  more.  The  muchnstruggling,  ever  true 
and  valiant  brother  is  for  ever  gone.  To  himself  in  the  state  he 
was  in,  it  can  be  considered  only  as  a  blessed  relief,  but  it  strikes 
me  heavily  that  he  is  gone  before  myself;  that  I,  who  shoidd  in 
the  course  of  nature  have  gone  before  him,  am  left  among  the 
mourners  instead  of  being  the  mourned. 

Young  Alick's  account  of  his  death  is  altogether  interesting— 
a  scene  of  sublime  simplicity,  great  and  solemn  under  the  hum- 
blest forms.  That  question  of  his,  when  his  eyes  were  already 
shut,  and  his  mind  wavering  before  the  last  finis  of  aU  : — *  1b 
Tom  coming  from  Edinburgh  the  mom? '  *  will  never  leave  me 
should  I  live  a  hundred  years.  Poor  Alick,  my  ever  faithful 
brother  I  Come  back  across  wide  oceans  and  long  decades  of 
time  to  the  scenes  of  brotherly  companionship  with  me,  and 
going  out  of  the  world  as  it  were  with  his  hand  in  mine.  Many 
times  he  convoyed  me  to  meet  the  Dimifries  coach,  or  to  bring  mc 
home  from  it,  and  full  of  bright  and  perfect  affection  always 
were  those  meetings  and  partings. 

Though  he  felt  his  life  to  be  fast  ebbing,  he  still  watched 
the  course  of  things  outside  him.  He  had,  as  has  been 
seen,  been  touched  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  action  towards  him, 

I  AIludiDg  to  the  old  times  when  Carlyle  was  at  the  Unlvenity  and  his 
brother  would  be  lo<^Dg  oat  for  htm  at.YaeatloD  tiipie. 
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bot  it  had  not  altered  in  the  least  his  distrust  of  DinvelFa 
character ;  and  it  was  thns  with  indignation,  but  witbovft 
surprise,  that  he  found  him  snatch  the  opportonitj  of  the 
Bussian-Turkish  War  to  prepare  to  plaj  a  great  put  in 
European  politics.    It  was  the  curse  of  modem  Engliab 
political   life,  as  Carlyle   saw  it,  that  Prime  Mnusten 
thought  first  of  their  party,  and  only  of  the  wdl-beiiig  of 
their  country  as  wrapped  np  in  their  party's  triumph*   Mr. 
Gladstone  had  sacrificed  the  loyal  Protestants  in  Ireland  for 
the  Catholic  vote.    Disraeli  was  appealing  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Crimean  War,  the  most  foolish  enterprise  in  which 
England  had  ever  been  engaged,  to  stir  the  national  vanity 
and  set  the  world  on  fire,  that  he  and  his  friends  might  win 
a  momentary  popularity.    That  any  honour,  any  benefit  to 
England  or  to  mankind,  could  arise  from  this  adventure,  he 
could  neither  believe  himself  nor  do  Disraeli  so  much  in- 
justice as  to  suppose  that  he  believed  it   Lord  Pabnerston, 
a  chartered  libertine,  had  been  allowed  to  speak  of  the 
•Turks  as  ^the  bulwark  of  civilisation  against  barbarism.' 
There  was  no  proposition  too  absurd  for  the  unfortunate 
English  people  to  swallow.    Disraeli  was  following  on  tiie 
same  lines ;  while  the  few  decently  informed  people,  uriio 
knew  the  Turks,  knew  that  they  were  the  barbarians, 
decrepit,  and  incurable ;  that  their  presence  in  Europe  was 
a  disgrace ;  that  they  had  been  like  a  stream  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  blasting  every  land  that  they  had  occupied.    And 
now  we  were  threatened  with  war  again,  a   war  which 
might  kindle  Europe  into  a  blase;    in  defence  of  this 
wretched  nation.  The  levity  with  which  Parliament,  preaa, 
and  platform  were  lending  themselves  to  the  Primer's 
ambition,  was  but  an  illustration  of  what  Carlyle  had  always 
said  about  the  practical  value  of  English  institutions ;  but 
he  was  disgusted  that  the  leaders  in  the  present  insanity 
should  be  those  from  whom  alone  resistance  ooold  be  hoped 
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tot  against  the  incoimng  of  democracy.  It  was  something 
worse  than  even  their  Eef orm  Bill  ten  years  before.  He 
saw  that  it  conld  lead  to  nothing  but  the  discredit^  perhaps 
the  final  rain  of  tiie  ConservatiYe  party,  and  the  retorn  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  to  work  fresh  mischief  in  Ireland.  He  fore- 
saw all  that  has  happened  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  been  a 
mechanically  inspired  prophet ;  and  there  was  something  of 
the  old  fire  of  the  *  Latter-Day  Pamphlets  *  in  the  tone  in 
which  he  talked  of  what  was  coming.  John  Carlyle  had 
spent  the  spring  of  1877  in  Cheyne  Eow.  He  had  left  at 
the  end  of  April,  wb^i  the  excitement  was  glowing  hot 
His  brother  writes,  April  28 : — 

Dismal  rumours  are  afloat,  that  Diny  secretly  intends  to 
break  in  upon  the  Russian-Turkish  War,  and  supporting  him- 
self by  his  Irish  Home  Bulers,  great  troop  of  commonplace  To- 
ries, Jews,  ^.,  suddenly  get  Parliament  to  support  him  in  a  new 
Philo-Turk  war  against  Russia— the  maddest  thing  human  im- 
agination could  well  conceive.  I  am  strongly  urged  to  write 
something  further  upon  it,  but  cannot  feel  that  I  have  anything 
new  to  say. 

Erents  move  fast  in  these  days,  and  one  nail  driyes  out 
another ;  but  we  all  remember  the  winter  campaign  which 
brought  the  Russians  to  Constantinople  and  the  Englisli 
fleet  to  the  Dardanelles.  Opinion  in  England  was  all  but 
prepared  to  allow  the  Groremment  to  throw  itself  into  the 
fray — all  but — ^but  not  entirely.  If  initiative  could  be 
forced  upon  the  Russians,  those  who  wished  for  a  fresh 
struggle  conld  have  it  A  scheme  was  said  to  have  been 
formed  either  to  seize  G^ipoli  or  to  take  some  similar  step, 
under  pretence  of  protecting  Englisli  interests,  which  would 
have  driven  Russia,  however  reluctant  she  might  be,  into  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  plan,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
was  kept  a  secret ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  prep- 
arations were  actually  made,  that  commanders  were  chosen. 
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and  iDfitmctioius  were  almost  on  thdr  way,  whidi  would 
have  committed  the  country  beyond  recalL  Carlyle  heard 
of  this^  not  as  he  said  from  idle  romonr,  bnt  from  some  au- 
thentic Bonroe ;  and  he  heard  too  that  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  On  the  6th  of  May  he  writes  to  hia 
brother : — 

r 

After  much  urgency  and  with  a  dead-lift  effort,  I  have  thia 
day  got  issued  through  the  '  Times '  a  small  indispensahle  de- 
liverance on  the  Turk  and  Diazy  question.  Dxazy,  it  appears,  to 
the  horror  of  those  who  have  any  interest  in  bun  and  his  pio- 
ceedinga,  has  decided  to  have  a  new  war  for  the  Turk  againatail 
mankind;  and  this  letter  hopes  to  drive  a  nail  through  his  mad 
and  maddest  speculations  on  that  side. 

The  letter  to  the '  Times'  was  brief,  not  more  than  three 
or  four  lines ;  but  it  was  emphatic  in  its  tone,  and  was  pos- 
itive about  the  correctness  of  the  information.  Whether  he 
was  right,  or  whether  some  one  had  misled  him,  there  is  no 
evidence  before  the  public  to  show.  But  the  secret,  if  secret 
there  was,  had  thus  been  disclosed  prematurely.  The  let 
ter  commanded  attention  as  coming  from  a  man  who  was 
unlikely  to  have  spoken  without  grounds,  and  any  unex- 
pected shock,  slight  though  it  may  be,  wiU  disturb  a  criti- 
cal operation.  This  was  Carlyle's  last  public  act  in  this 
world ;  and  if  he  contributed  ever  so  little  to  preventmg 
England  from  committing  herself  to  a  policy  of  which  tiie 
mischief  would  have  been  immeasurable,  counterbalanoed 
by  nothing,  save  a  brief  popularity  to  the  Tory  party,  it  waa 
perhaps  also  the  most  useful  act  in  his  whole  life. 
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Mt  tale  draws  to  an  end.  In  representing  Carlyle's  thoughts 
on  men  and  things,  I  have  confined  myself  as  mnch  as  pos- 
sible to  his  own  words  in  his  journals  and  letters.  To  re- 
port correctly  the  langaage  of  conversations,  especially 
when  extended  over  a  wide  period,  is  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. The  listener,  in  spite  of  himself,  adds  something 
of  his  own  in  colour,  form,  or  substance. 

I  knew  Carlyle,  however,  so  long  and  so  intimately,  that 
I  heard  many  things  from  him  which  are  not  to  be  found 
under  his  hand ;  many  things  more  fully  dilated  on,  which 
are  there  only  hinted  at,  and  slight  incidents  about  himself 
for  which  I  could  make  no  place  in  my  narrative.  I  have 
already  noticed  the  general  oharacter  of  hid  talk  with  me. 
I  add  here  some  f aw  memorabilia,  taken  either  from  notes 
hastily  written  down,  or  from  my  own  recollection,  which 
I  believe  in  the  main  to  be  correct. 

When  the  shock  of  his  grief  had  worn  off,  and  he  had 
completed  his  expiatory  memoir,  he  became  more  com- 
posed,  and  could  discourse  with  his  old  fulness,  and  more 
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calmly  than  in  earlier  times.  A  few  hours  alone  with  him 
famished  then  the  most  delightful  entertainment.  We 
walked  five  or  six  miles  a  daj  in  Hyde  Park  or  Battersea^ 
or  in  the  environs  of  KenBington.  Ab  his  strength  de- 
chned,  we  used  the  help  of  an  omnibns,  and  extended  onr 
excursions  farther.  In  his  last  years  he  drove  daily  in  a 
fly,  out  Harrow  way,  or  to  Eichmond  or  Sydenham,  or 
wherever  it  might  be.  Occasionally,  in  the  warm  days  of 
early  summer,  he  wonld  go  with  me  to  Kew  Gardens  to 
see  the  flowers  or  hear  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingaleSb 
He  was  impervious  to  weather — ^never  carried  an  umbrella, 
but,  with  a  mackintosh  and  his  broad-brin^ned  hat,  let  the 
rain  do  its  worst  upon  him.  The  driving  days  were  the 
least  interesting  to  me,  for  his  voice  grew  w^Uc,  and  my 
own  hearing  being  imperfect,  I  lost  much  of  what  he  said ; 
but  we  often  got  out  to  walk,  and  then  he  was  as  audiUe 
as  ever. 

He  was  extremely  sensitive,  and  would  become  uneasy 
and  even  violent — often  without  explaining  himself — ^for 
the  most  unexpected  reasons.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  had  once  stayed  at  Malvern  with  Dr.  Gully,  and  on  the 
whole  had  liked  Gully,  or  had  at  least  been  grateful  to 
him.  Many  years  after,  Dr,  Gully's  name  had  come  be- 
fore the  world  again,  in  connection  with  the  Balham  mys- 
tery, and  Oarlyle  had  been  shocked  and  distressed  about  it. 
We  had  been  out  at  Sydenham.  He  wished  to  be  at  home 
at  a  particular  hour.  The  time  was  short,  and  I  told  the 
coachman  to  go  back  quickly  the  nearest  way.  He  beoime 
suddenly  agitated,  insisted  that  the  man  was  going  wrong, 
and  at  last  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  take  another  road. 
I  said  that  it  would  be  a  long  round,  and  that  we  should  be 
late,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  we  gave  him  his  way.  By-and- 
by,  when  he  grew  cool,  he  said,  ^We  should  have  gtme 
through  Balham.    I  cannot  bear  to  pass  that  house.' 
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In  an  omnibue  his  arbitrary  ways  were  yery  amusing. 
He  always  chived  for  f reah  air,  took  his  seat  by  the  door 
when  he  could  get  it,  and  sat  obliquely  in  the  comer  to 
avoid  being  squeezed.  The  conductors  knew  him,  and  his 
appearance  was  so  marked  that  the  passengers  generally 
knew  him  also,  and  treated  him  with  high  respect.  Al 
stranger  on  the  box  one  day,  seeing  Carlyle  get  in,  observed 
that  the  ^  old  fellow  'ad  a  queer  'at'  ^  Queer  'a;t  I '  answered 
the  driver;  ^ay,  he  may  wear  a  queer  'at,  but  what  would] 
you  give  for  the  'ed-piece  that's  a  inside  of  it  ? ' 

He  went  often  by  omnibus  to  the  Begent  Circus,  walked 
from  thence  up  St^nt  Street  and  Portland  Place  into  the 
Park,  and  returned  the  same  way.  Portland  Place,  being 
airy  and  uncrowded,  pleased  him  particularly.  We  were 
strolling  along  it  during  the  Busso-Turkiah  crisis,  one  after- 
noon, when  we  met  a  Foreign  Office  official,  who  was  in 
the  Cabinet  secrets.  Knowing  me,  he  turned  to  walk  with 
us,  and  I  introduced  him  to  Carlyle,  saying  who  he  was. 
C.  took  the  opportunity  of  delivering  himself  in  the  old 
eruptive  style ;  the  Geyser  throwing  up  whole  volumes  of 
steam  and  stones.  It  was  very  fine,  and  was  the  last  occa* 
bion  on  which  I  ever  heard  him  break  out  in  this  way.  Mr. 
wrote  to  me  afterwards  to  tell  me  how  much  inter- 
ested he  had  been,  adding,  however,  that  he  was  still  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  it  was  his  eyes  or  the  Turk's  that  had 
been  damned  at  such  a  rate.  I  suppose  I  might  have  an- 
swered, botL 

He  spoke  much  on  politics  and  on  the  characters  of  pub- 
lic men.  From  the  British  Parliament  he  was  profoundly 
convinced  that  no  more  good  was  to  be  looked  for.  A 
democratic  Parliament,  from  the  nature  of  it,  woidd  place 
persons  at  the  head  of  a£Eairs  increasingly  unfit  to  deal  with 
them.  Bad  would  be  followed  by  worse,  and  worse  by 
worst,  till  the  very  fools  would  see  that  the  systan  must 
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eiuL  Lord  Wolseley,  then  Sir  Garnet,  went  with  me  onoe 
to  call  in  Cheyne  Bow,  Oarlyle  haring  expressed  a  wiah  to 
eee  him.  He  was  much  strack  with  Sir  Ghimet,  and  talked 
freely  with  him  on  many  sabjects.  He  described  the  HonBe 
of  Commons  as  '  six  hundred  talking  asBes,  set  to  make  the 
laws  and  administer  the  concerns  of  the  greatest  empire  the 
world  had  ever  seen ; '  with  other  nnoomplimentary  phiaaea 
When  we  rose  to  go,  he  said, '  Well,  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  have 
made  yonr  acqnaintanoe,  and  I  wish  yon  welL  There  ia  one 
duty  which  I  hope  may  yet  be  laid  upon  you  before  jou 
leave  this  world — to  locJc  the  door  of  yonder  pboeiy  and  torn 
them  all  out  about  their  business.' 

Of  the  two  Parliamentary  chiefs  then  alternately  rul- 
ing, I  have  already  said  that  he  preferred  Mr.  Diaraeli, 
and  continued  to  prefer  him,  even  after  his  wild  effort  to 
make  himself  arbiter  of  Europe.  Disraeli,  he  thought,  was 
under  no  illusions  about  himself.  To  him  the  world  was  a 
mere  stage,  and  he  a  mere  actor  playing  a  part  upon  it 
He  had  no  serious  beliefs,  and  made  no  pretences.  He  un* 
derstood,  as  well  as  Carlyle  himself,  whither  England  was 
going,  with  its  fine  talk  of  pn^ress ;  but  it  would  last  his 
time ;  he  could  make  a  figure  in  conducting  its  destinies,  or 
at  least  amuse  himself  scientifically  like  Mephistopheles. 
He  was  not  an  Englishman,  and  had  no  true  care  for  Eng- 
land. The  Conservatives,  in  choosing  him  for  their  lead- 
er, had  sealed  their  own  fate.  He  had  made  his  fame  by 
lussailing  Peel,  the  last  of  the  great  order  of  English  minis- 
ters. He  was  dexterous  in  Parliamentary  manoeuvre^  but 
looked  only  to  winning  in  divisions,  and  securing  his  party 
their  turn  of  power.  If  with  his  talents  he  had  possessed 
the  instincts  of  a  statesman,  there  was  anarchic  Ireland  to 
be  brought  to  order ;  there  were  the  Colonies  to  be  united 
with  the  Empire ;  there  was  the  huge,  hungry,  half-human 
population  of  our  enormous  towns  to  be  drafted  out  over  the 
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infinite  territoriee  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
where,  with  land  to  cultivate  and  pure  air  to  breathe,  thej 
might  recover  sanity  of  sonl  and  limb. 

He  used  to  speak  with  real  anger  of  the  argoment  that 
such  poor  wretches  were  wanted  at  home  in  their  squalid 
alleys,  that  labour  might  continue  cheap.  It  was  an  argu- 
ment worthy  only  of  Oarib  cannibals.  This  was  the  work 
cut  out  for  English  Conservatives,  and  they  were  shutting 
their  eyes  to  it  because  it  was  difficult,  and  were  rushing 
ofE,  led  by  Dizzy,  into  Russian  wars. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  had,  he  admitted,  some  good 
qualities.  He  could  e&bfads,  a  supreme  merit  in  Carlyle's 
eyes.  He  was  good-natured.  He  bore  no  malice.  If  he 
was  without  any  lofty  virtues,  he  affected  no  virtuous  airs. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Carlyle  considered  to  be  equally  incapable 
of  high  or  sincere  purpose,  but  with  this  difference,  that  he 
supposed  himself  to  have  what  he  had  not  He  did  not 
look  on  Mr.  Gladstone  merely  as  an  orator,  who,  knowing 
nothing  as  it  ought  to  be  known,  had  flung  his  force  into 
words  and  specious  sentiments ;  but  as  the  representative 
of  the  multitudinous  cants  of  the  age — religious,  moral,  po- 
litical, literary ;  differing  in  this  point  from  other  leading 
men,  that  the  cant  seemed  actually  true  to  him ;  that  he 
beUeved  it  all  and  was  prepared  to  act  on  it.  He,  in  fact, 
believed  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  one  of  those  fatal  figures, 
created  by  England's  evil  genius,  to  work  irreparable  mis- 
chief, which  no  one  but  he  could  have  executed. 

This,  in  sum,  was  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  to  me 
a  hundred  times,  with  a  hundred  variations,  and  in  this 
imperfect  form  I  have  here  set  it  down.  In  a  few  years, 
the  seed  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  sown  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere  will  have  ripened  to  the  harvest.  ^  All  political 
follies,'  Carlyle  says  somewhere,  Mssue  at  last  in  a  broken 
head  to  somebody.    That  is  the  final  outcom>  of  them«' 
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The  next  generation  will  see  whether  we  are  to  have  bi^keii 
heads  in  Ireland,  or  peace  and  prosperity. 
i^'-yf^  ^       His  dislike  for  Disraeli  was  perhaps  aggravated  by  his  difi- 
'  UkegLsTews.  He  had  a  true  Teutonic  aversion  for  that  unfor- 
tunate race.  They  had  no  hv/mcw^  for  one  thing,  and  showed 
no  trace  of  it  at  any  pmod  of  their  history — a  fatal  defect  in 
Carlyle's  eyes,  who  regarded  no  man  or  people  as  good  for 
anylMng  who  were  without  a  ^genial  sympathy  with  the 
under  side.'   They  had  contributed  nothing,  besides,  to  the 
^wealth'  of  mankind,  being  mere  dealers  in  money,  gold, 
jewels,  or  else  old  clothes,  material  and  spiritual.  He  stood 
still  one  day,  opposite  Bothschild's  great  house  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  looked  at  it  a  little,  and  said,  ^I  do  not  mean 
that  I  want  King  John  back  again,  but  if  you  ask  me  which 
mode  of  treating  these  people  to  have  been  the  nearest  to 
the  will  of  the  Allnighty  about  them — to  build  them  palaces 
like  that,  or  to  take  the  pincers  for  them,  I  declare  for  the 
pincers.'    Then  he  imagined  himself  King  John,  with  the 
Baron  on  the  bench  before  him.  ^!N'ow,  sir,  the  State  requires 
some  of  those  millions  you  have  heaped  together  with  your 
financing  work.    "  You  won't! "  very  well,'  and  he  gave  a 
twist  with  his  wrist — ^  !N'ow  will  yon  % '  and  then  another 
twist,  till  the  millions  weie  yielded.    I  would  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  Jews  were  not  the  only  victims  whose  grind- 
ers he  believed  democracy  would  make  free  with. 

London  housebuilding  was  a  favourite  text  for  a  sermon 
from  him.  He  would  point  to  rows  of  houses  so  sli^tly 
put  together  that  they  stood  only  by  the  support  they  gave 
to  one  another,  intended  only  to  last  out  a  brief  lease,  with 
no  purpose  of  continuance,  either  to  themselves  or  their 
owners.  ^  Human  life,'  he  said,  was  not  possible  in  such 
houses.  All  real  worth  in  man  came  of  stability.  Char- 
acter grew  from  roots  like  a  tree.  In  healthy  timea  the 
family  home  was  constructed  to  last  for  ages ;  sons  to  f ol- 
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low  their  fathers,  working  at  the  same  businesti,  witli  es- 
tablished methods  of  thought  and  action.  Modern  houses 
were  symbols  of  the  universal  appetite  for  change.  They 
were  not  houses  at  all.  They  were  tents  of  nomads.  The 
modem  artisan  had  no  homCy  and  did  not  know  what  home 
meant.  Everything  was  now  a  makeshift  Men  lived  for 
the  present.  They  had  no  future  to  look  forward  to,  for 
none  could  say  what  the  future  was  to  be.  The  London 
streets  and  squares  were  an  unconscious  confession  of  it 

For  the  same  reason  he  respected  such  old  institutions  as 
were  still  standing  among  us — ^not  excepting  even  tlie  ^  y 
Church  of  England.  He  called  it  the  most  respectable » 
teaching  body  at  present  in  existence ;  and  he  thought  it 
might  stand  for  a  while  yet  if  its  friends  would  let  it  alone. 
*Your  rusty  kettle,'  he  said,  'will  continue  to  boil  your' 
water  for  you  if  you  don't  try  to  mend  it.  Begin  tinkering, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  your  kettle.'  It  could  not  last  for 
ever,  for  what  it  had  to  say  was  not  wholly  true.  Piu'itan- 
ism  was  a  noble  thing  while  it  was  sincere,  but  that  was 
not  true  either.  All  doctrines  had  to  go,  after  the  tnith 
of  them  came  to  be  suspected.  But  as  long  as  men  could 
be  found  to  work  the  Church  of  England  who  believed  the 
Prayer-book  sincerely,  he  had  not  the  least  wish  to  see  the 
fall  of  it  precipitated.  He  disliked  the  liberal  school  of 
clergy.  Let  it  once  be  supposed  that  the  clergy  generally 
were  teaching  what  they  did  not  believe  themselves,  and 
the  whole  thing  would  become  a  hideous  hypocrisy. 

He  himself  had  for  many  years  attended  no  place  of  ivor- 1'^ 
ship.  Nowhere  could  he  hear  anything  which  he  regarded 
as  true,  and  to  be  insincere  in  word  or  act  was  not  possible 
to  him.  But  liturgies  and  such-like  had  a  mournful  inter- 
est for  him,  as  fossils  of  belief  which  once  had  been 
genuine.  A  lady — Lady  Ashburton,  I  think — ^induced 
him  once,  late  in  his  Hfe,  to  go  with  her  to  St.  Paul's.    He 
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had  never  before  heard  the  English  Oatfaedral  Service,  and 
far  away  in  the  nave,  in  the  dim  light,  where  the  words 
were  indistinct,  or  were  disguiBed  in  music,  he  had  been 
more  impressed  than  he  expected  to  be.    In  the  prayers  he 
recognised  ^  a  troe  piety '  which  had  once  oome  straight  out 
of  the  heart     The  distant  '  Amen '  of  the  choristeis  and 
the  roll  of  the  great  organ  brought  tears  into  his  eves. 
He  spoke  so  feelingly  of  this,  that  I  tempted  him  to  try  again 
at  Westminster  Abbey.    I  told  him  tliat  Dean  Stanley,  for 
whom  he  had  a  strong  r^ard,  wonld  preach,  and  this  was 
perhaps  another  indncement   The  experiment  proved  dan- 
gerons.    We  were  in  the  Dean's  seat.    A  minor  canon  was 
intoning  close  to  Garlyle's  ear.    The  chorister  boys  wer% 
bnt  three  yards  off,  and  the  charm  of  distance  was  ex- 
changed for  contact  which  was  less  enchanting.     The  lines 
of  worshippers  in  front  of  him,  sitting  while  pretending  to 
kneel,  making  their  responses,  bowing  in  the  creed  by 
habit,  and  mechanically  repeating  the  phrases  of  it,  when 
their  faces  showed  that  it  was  habit  only,  withont  genuine 
conviction ;  this  and  the  rest  brought  back  the  feeling  that 
it  was  but  play-acting  after  all.     I  could  see  the  dond 
gathering  in  his  features,  and  I  was  alarmed  for  what  I  had 
done  before  the  service  was  half  over.    WcMrst  of  all, 
through  some  mistake,  the  Dean  did  not  {«each,  and  in  the 
place  of  him  was  a  popular  orator,  who  gave  us  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  sugary  eloquence.    For  a  while 
Carlyle  bore  it  like  a  hero.     But  by-and-by  I  heard  tfie 
point  of  his  stick  rattle  audibly  on  the  floor.    He  crashed 
his    hat  angrily  at  each    specially  emphatic  period,  and 
groans  followed,  so  loud  that  some  of  the  congregation 
sitting  near,  who  appeared  to  know  him,  began  to  look 

round.     Mrs.  D ^  the  Dean's  cousin,  who  was  in  the 

seat  with  us,  exchanged  frightened  glances  with  me.    1 
was  the  most  uneasy  of  all,  for  I  could  see  into  his  mind ; 
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and  at  the  too  florid  peroration  I  feared  that  he  would  rise 
and  insist  on  going  out,  or  even,  like  Oliver,  exclaim, 
*  Leave  your  fooling,  sir,  and  come  down  I '  Happily  the 
end  arrived  before  a  erisis,  and  we  escaped  a  catastrophe 
which  would  have  set  London  ringing. 

The  loss  of  the  use  of  his  ri^t  hand  was  more  than  a 
common  misfortune.  It  was  the  loss  of  everything.  The 
powers  of  writing,  even  with  pencil,  w«nt  finally  sevesi  h 
years  before  his  death.  His  mind  was  vigorous  and  resde» 
as  ever.  Beading  without  an  object  was  weariness.  Idle- 
ness was  u^isery ;  and  I  never  knew  him  so  depressed  as 
when  the  fatal  certainty  was  brought  home  to  him.  To 
this,  as  to  other  immediate  things,  time  partly  reconcilied 
him;  but  at  first  he  found  Hfe  intolerable  under  such 
conditions.  Every  day  he  told  me  he  was  weary  of  it,  and 
spoke  wistfully  of  the  old  Soman  method.  ^  A  man  must 
stick  to  his  post,'  he  said,  '  and  do  his  best  there  as  long  as 
he  can  work.  When  his  tools  are  taken  from  him,  it  is  a 
sign  that  he  may  retire.'  When  a  dear  friend  who,  like 
himself,  had  lost  his  wife  and  was  heart-broken,  took  leave 
in  Soman  fashion,  he  was  emphatic  in  his  approval.  In- 
creasing weakness  only  partially  tamed  him  into  pattience, 
or  reconciled  him  to  an  existence  which,  even  at  its  best,  he* 
had  more  despised  than  valued. 

To  Carlyle,  as  to  Hamlet,  the  modem  world  was  but  ^  a 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapours.'  Often  and  often  I  have 
heard  him  repeat  Macbeth's  words : — 

To-moiTOW,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 

Creeps  on  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time : 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusky  death.    Out,  out,  brief  eandla  I 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
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And  then  is  heard  no  more.    It  lb  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fuiy, 
Signifying  nothing. 

He  waB  especially  irritated  when  he  heard  the  ordinaiy 
cant  aboat  progress,  unexampled  prosperity,  &c.    Progreas 
whither?  he  would  aak,  and  prosperity  in  what?     People 
talked  as  if  each  step  whidi  they  took  was  in  the  natnre 
of  things  a  step  upward  ;  as  if  each  generation  was  nece&> 
sarily  wiser  and  better  than  the  one  before ;  as  if  there  was 
no  snch  thing  as  progressing  down  to  hell ;  ajs  if  human  his- 
tory was  anything  cdse  but  a  history  of  birth  and  death, 
advance  and  decline,  of  rise  and  fall,  in  all  that  men  have 
ever  made  or  done.    The  only  progress  to  which  Garl^e 
I  would  allow  the  name  wa£  moral  progress ;  the  only  pros- 
'  perity  the  growth  of  better  and  nobler  men  and  women : 
and  as  humanity  could  only  expand  into  high  dimensionb 
in  an  organic  society  when  the  wise  ruled  and  the  ignorant 
obeyed,  the  progress  which   consisted  in   destroying  au- 
thority, and  leaving  everyone  to  follow  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  was  progress  down  to  the  devil  and  his  angel& 
That,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  evident  goal  of  the  course  in 
which  we  were  all  hurrying  on  in  such  high  spirits.    Of 
\he  theory  of  equality  of  voting,  the  good  and  the  bad  on 
the  same  level,  Judas  Iscariot  and  Paul  of  Tarsus  count- 
ing equal  at  the  polling  booth,  the  annals  of  human  in- 
fatuation, he  used  to  say,  did  not  contain  the  equal 

Sometimes  he  thought  that  we  were  given  over  and  lost 
without  remedy;  that  we  should  rot  away  through  in- 
glorious centuries,  sinking  ever  deeper  into  anarchy,  pro- 
tected by  our  strip  of  sea  from  a  violent  end  till  the  earth 
was  weary  of  us.  At  other  times  the  inherent  manlinefis 
of  the  English  race,  inherited  from  nobler  ages,  and  not 
yet  rinsed  out  of  them,  gave  him  hopes  that  we  might  yet 
be  delivered. 
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I  reminded  him  of  the  comment  of  Dion  Cassius  on  the 
change  in  Eome  from  a  commonwealth  to  an  empire.  In  a 
democracy,  Cassins  says,  a  country  cannot  be  well  admin- 
istered, even  by  accident,  for  it  is  ruled  by  the  majority, 
and  the  majority  are  always  fools.  An  emperor  is  but  a 
single  man,  and  may,  if  the  gods  please,  be  a  wise  one. 
But  this  did  not  please  Carlyle  either.  The  emperors  that 
Borne  got,  and  that  we  shotdd  be  likely  to  get,  were  of  the 
Copper  Captain  type,  and  worse  than  democracy  itself. 
The  hope,  if  there  was  hope,  lay  in  a  change  of  heart  in 
the  English  people,  and  the  reawakening  of  the  nobler  ele- 
ment in  them ;  and  this  meant  a  recovered  sense  of  ^  religion.'  J 
They  would  rise  out  of  their  delusions  when  they  recognised 
once  more  the  sacred  meaning  of  duty.  Yet  v>JuU  rdigian  f  ^ 
He  did  not  think  it  possible  ^t  educated  honest  men  could 
even  profess  much  longer  to  believe  in  historical  Christian- 
ity. He  had  been  reading  the  Bible.  Half  of  it  seemed 
to  be  inspired  truth,  half  of  it  human  illusion.  ^The 
prophet  says,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  Yes,  sir,  but  how  if 
it  be  not  the  Lord,  but  only  you  who  take  your  own  fancies 
for  the  word  of  the  Lord.'  I  spoke  to  him  of  what  he  had 
done  himself.  Then  as  always  he  thought  little  of  it,  but 
he  said,  ^  They  must  come  to  something  like  that  if  any 
more  good  is  to  grow  out  of  them.'  Scientific  accountings 
for  the  mond  sense  were  all  moonshine.  Eight  and  wrong 
in  all  things,  great  and  small,  had  been  ruled  eternally  by 
the  Power  which  made  us.  A  friend  was  arguing  on  the 
people's  right  to  decide  this  or  that,  and,  when  Carlyle  dis- 
sented, asked  who  was  to  be  the  judge.  Carlyle  fiercely 
answered,  *  Hell  fire  will  be  the  judge.  God  Almighty  will 
be  the  judge,  now  and  always.' 

The  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  creeds  growing 
one  out  of  the  other.  I  said  it  was  possible  that  if  Protest- 
ant Christianity  ceased  to  be  credible,  some  fresh  supersti- 
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tion  might  take  its  plaoe,  or  even  that  Popery  Di^ht  oome 
back  for  a  timey  developed  into  new  oondition&  II  the 
Olympian  gods  could  survive  Aristophanes  800  years ;  if  a 
Julian  could  still  hope  to  maintain  Paganism  as  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  I  did  not  see  why  the  Pope  might  not  sur- 
vive Luther  for  at  least  as  long.  Carlyle  would  not  hear  of 
this ;  but  he  did  admit  that  the  Mass  was  the  moet  genuine 
reUe  of  religious  belief  now  left  to  us.  He  was  not  always 
consistent  in  what  he  said  of  Ohristianity.  He  would  often 
speak  of  it  with  Goethe  ^  as  a  height  from  which,  when 
once  achieved,  mankind  could  nev^  descend.'  He  did  not 
himself  believe  in  the  Resurrection  as  a  historical  fact^  yet 
he  was  angry  and  scornful  at  Strauss's  language  about  it 
^Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us('  he  quoted,  iuHiBting 
on  the  honest  conviction  of  the  apostles. 

The  associations  of  tilie  old  creed  which  he  had  learnt 
from  his  mother  and  in  the  Ecclefechan  kirk  hung  about 
him  to  the  last.  I  was  walking  with  him  one  Sunday  after- 
noon in  Battersea  Park.  In  the  open  circle  among  the  trees 
\vas  a  blind  man  and  his  daughter,  she  singing  hymns,  he 
accompanying  her  on  s(Hne  instrument.  We  stood  listen- 
ing. She  sang  Faber's  '  Pilgrims  of  the  Night'  The  words 
were  trivial,  but  the  air,  though  simple,  had  something 
weird  and  unearthly  about  it  '  Take  me  away ! '  he  said 
after  a  few  minutes,  '  I  shall  cry  if  I  stay  longer.' 

He  was  not  what  is  commonly  called  an  amiable  man. 
Amiability  runs  readily  into  insincerity.  He  spoke  his 
mind  freely,  careless  to  whom  he  gave  offence :  but  as  no 
man  ever  delighted  more  to  hear  of  any  brave  or  good 
action,  so  there  was  none  more  tender-hearted  or  compajE- 
sionate  of  suffering.  Stem  and  disdainful  to  wrongdoers, 
especially  if  they  happened  to  be  in  high  places,  he  was 
ever  pitiful  to  the  children  of  misfortune.  Whether  they 
were  saints  or  sinners  made  no  difference.    If  they  wwe 
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nufierable  his  heart  was  open  to  them.  He  was  like  Qoethe's 
elves : — 

Wenn  er  heilig,  wezm  er  bOse, 
Jammert  sie  der  Unglacksmann. 

His  memory  was  extremely  tenacious,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  men  of  genius.  He  would  relate  anecdotes  for  hours 
together  of  Scotch  peasant  life,  of  old  Edinburgh  students, 
old  Ecclefechan  villages,  wandering  from  one  thing  to 
another,  but  always  dwelling  on  the  simple  and  pious  side 
of  things,  never  on  the  scandalous  or  wicked  Burns's  songs 
were  constantly  on  his  lips.  He  knew  them  so  well  that 
they  seemed  part  of  his  soul.  Never  can  I  forget  the  tone 
in  which  he  would  repeat  to  me,  revealing  unconsciously 
where  his  own  thoughts  were  wandering,  the  beautiful  lines: — 

Had  we  never  loved  sm  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met  and  never  parted, 
We  bad  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Not  once  but  many  times  the  words  would  burst  from  him, 
rather  as  the  overflow  from  his  own  heart  than  as  addressed 
to  me. 

In  his  last  years  he  grew  weak,  glad  to  rest  upon  a  seat 
when  he  could  find  one,  glad  of  an  arm  to  lean  on  when  on 
his  feet.  He  knew  that  his  end  must  be  near,  and  it  was 
seldom  long  out  of  his  mind.  But  he  was  not  conscious  of 
a  failure  of  inteUectual  power,  nor  do  I  think  that  to  the 
last  there  was  any  essential  failure.  He  forgot  names  and 
places,  as  old  men  always  do,  but  he  recollected  everything 
that  was  worth  remembering.  He  caught  the  point  of 
every  new  problem  with  the  old  rapidity.  He  was  eager  as 
ever  for  new  information.  In  his  intellect  nothing  pointed 
to  an  end ;  and  the  experience  that  the  mind  did  not  neoes- 
sai-ily  decay  with  the  body  confirmed  his  conviction  that  it 
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was  not  a  function  of  the  body,  that  it  had  another  origin 
and  might  have  another  destination.  When  he  spoke  of 
the  future  and  its  uncertainties  he  fell  back  invariably  on 
the  last  words  of  his  favourite  hymn : — 

Wir  heissen  euch  hoffen. 
(We  bid  you  to  hope.) 

Meanwhile  his  business  with  the  world  was  over,  his  con- 
nection with  it  was  closing  in,  and  he  had  only  to  bid  it 

Farewell. 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Nor  the  stormy  winter  rages ; 
Now  the  long  day's  task  is  done, 

Home  art  gone  and  ta'en  thy  wages. 
Golden  lads  and  lasses  must. 
Like  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Often  these  words  wer^  on  his  lips.  Home^  too,  he  felt 
that  he  was  going ;  home  to  those  '  dear '  ones  who  had 
gone  before  him.  His  wages  he  has  not  taken  with  him. 
His  wages  will  be  the  love  and  honour  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish race  who  read  his  books  and  know  his  history.  If  his 
writings  are  forgotten,  he  has  left  in  his  life  a  model  of 
simplicity  and  uprightness  which  few  will  ever  equal  and 
none  will  excel.  For  he  had  not  been  sustained  in  his  way 
through  this  world  by  an  inherited  creed  which  could  give 
him  hope  and  confidence.  The  inherited  creed  had  crum- 
bled down,  and  he  had  to  form  a  belief  for  himself  by 
lonely  meditation.  Kature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  the 
robust  mental  constitution  which  passes  by  the  petty  trials 
of  life  without  heeding  them,  or  the  stubborn  stoicism 
which  endures  in  silence.  Nature  had  made  him  weak, 
passionate,  complaining,  dyspeptic  in  body  and  sensitive  in 
spirit,  lonely,  irritable,  and  morbid.  He  became  what  he 
was  by  his  moral  rectitude  of  principle,  by  a  conscientious 
resolution  to  do  right,  which  never  failed  him  in  serious 
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things  from  his  earliest  years,  and,  though  it  conid  not 
change  his  temperament,  was  the  inflexible  goide  of  his  con- 
duct. Keither  self-indulgence,  nor  ambition,  nor  any 
meaner  motive,  ever  led  him  astray  from  the  straight  road 
of  duty,  and  he  left  the  world' at  last,  having  never  spoken, 
never  written  a  sentence  which  he  did  not  believe  with  his 
whole  heart,  never  stained  his  conscience  by  a  single  delib- 
erate act  which  he  could  regret  to  remember. 


OHAPTEB  XXXV. 

A.D.  1877-81.    MI.  8»-86. 

Statues — ^Portraits — Millais^s  picture — Study  of  the  Bible — ^111- 
neas  and  death  of  John  Garlyle — ^Preparation  of  Memoirs — 
Last  words  about  it — ^Longing  for  death — ^The  end — Offer  of 
a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey — ^Why  declined — ^Eoclef echan 
churchyard — Conclusion. 

A  BBiEF  chapter  closes  my  long  story.  All  things  and  aU 
men  come  to  their  end.  This  biography  ends.  The  bi- 
ographer himself  will  soon  end,  and  will  go  where  he  will 
have  to  answer  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
his  trust,  happy  so  far  that  he  has  been  allowed  to  live  to 
complete  an  arduous  and  anxious  undertaking.  In  the 
summer  of  1877  Carlyle,  at  my  urgent  entreaty,  sat  for  his 
picture  to  Mr.  Millais.  Mr.  Boehm  had  made  a  seated 
statue  of  him,  as  satisfactory  a  likeness  in  face  and  figure 
as  could  be  rendered  in  sculpture ;  and  the  warm  regard 
which  had  grown  up  between  the  artist  and  himself  had 
enabled  Mr.  Boehm  to  catch  with  more  than  comcmon  suc- 
cess the  shifting  changes  of  his  expression.  But  there  was 
still  something  wanting.  A  portrait  of  Carlyle  completely 
satisfactory  did  not  yet  exist,  and  if  executed  at  all  could  be 
executed  only  by  the  most  accomplished  painter  of  his  age. 
Millais,  I  believe,  had  never  attempted  a  more  difBcult  sub* 
ject.  In  the  second  sitting  I  observed  what  seemed  a  mirada 
The  passionate  vehement  face  of  middle  life  had  long  dis- 
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appeaa*ed.  Something  of  the  Annandale  peasant  had  stolen 
back  over  the  proad  air  of  conscious  intellectual  power.  The 
scorn,  the  fierceness  was  gone,  and  tenderness  and  mild  sor- 
row had  passed  into  its  place.  And  yet  under  Millais's  hands 
the  old  Carljle  stood  again  upon  the  canvas  as  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  thirty  years.  The  inner  secret  of  the  features 
had  been  evidently  caught  There  was  a  likeness  which  no 
sculptor,  no  photographer,  had  yet  equalled  or  approached. 
Afterwards,  I  knew  not  how,  it  seemed  to  fade  away.  Mil- 
lais  grew  dissatisfied  with  his  work,  and,  I  believe,  never 
completed  it.  Oarlyle's  own  verdict  was  modestly  uncer- 
tain. 

The  picture,  he  said/  does  not  please  many,  nor  in  fact  myself 
altogether;  but  it  is  surely  strikingly  like  in  every  feature,  and 
the  fundamental  condition  was  that  Millais  should  paint  what 
he  was  able  to  see. 

His  correspondence  with  his  brother  John,  never  inter- 
mitted while  they  both  lived,  was  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  books  with  which  he  was  occupying  himself.  He  read 
Shakespeare  again.  He  read  Goethe  again,  and  then  went 
completely  through  the  '  Decline  and  Fall.' 

I  have  finished  Gibbon,  he  wrote,  with  a  great  deduction  from 
the  high  esteem  I  have  had  of  him  ever  since  the  old  Kirkcaldy 
days,  when  I  first  read  the  twelve  volumes  of  poor  Irving's  copy 
in  twelve  consecutive  days.  A  man  of  endless  reading  and  re- 
search, but  of  a  most  disagreeable  style,  and  a  great  want  of  the 
highest  faculties  (which  indeed  are  very  rare)  of  what  we  could 
call  a  classical  historian,  compared  with  Herodotus,  for  instance, 
and  his  perfect  deamess  and  simplicity  in  every  pcurt. 

In  speaking  of  Gibbon's  woark  to  me  he  made  one  re- 
mark which  is  worth  recording.  In  earlier  years  he  had 
spoken  contemptuously  of  the  Athanasian  controversy,  of 
the  Christian  world  torn  in  pieces  ov^r  a  diphthong  and 
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he  would  ring  the  changes  in  broad  Annandale  on  the 
HonKTonsion  and  the  Hom<>toufiion.  He  told  me  now  that 
he  perceived  Christianity  itself  to  have  been  at  stake.  If 
the  Arians  had  won,  it  would  have  dwindled  away  into  a 
legend. 

He  continued  to  read  the  Bible,  ^the  significance  of 
which,'  he  found,  ^deep  and  wonderful  almost  as  much  as 
it  ever  used  to  be.'  Bold  and  honest  to  the  last,  he  would 
not  pretend  to  believe  what  his' intellect  rejected,  and  even 
in  Job,  his  old  favourite,  he  found  more  wonder  than  satis- 
faction. But  the  Bible  itself,  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare, 
remained  '  the  best  books '  to  him  that  were  ever  written. 

He  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  however,  and  the 
exertion  of  thought  exhausted  him. 

I  do  not  feel  to  ail  anything,  he  said  of  himself,  November  2, 
1878,  except  unspeakable  and,  I  think,  increasing  weakness^  as 
of  a  young  child — ^the  arrival,  in  fact,  of  second  childhood,  8u<^ 
as  is  to  be  expected  when  the  date  of  departure  is  nigh.  I  am 
grateful  to  Heaven  for  one  thing,  that  the  state  of  my  mind 
continues  unaltered  and  x)erfectly  clear;  surely  a  blessing  be- 
yond expression  compared  with  what  the  contrary  would  be. 
Let  us  pray  to  be  grateful  to  the  great  Giver  of  Grood,  and  for 
patience  under  whatever  His  will  may  be. 

And  again,  November  7 : — 

The  fact  is,  so  far  as  I  can  read  it,  my  strength  is  faded  nearly 
quite  away,  and  it  begins  to  be  more  and  more  evident  to  me 
that  I  shall  not  long  have  to  struggle  xmder  this  burden  of  life, 
but  soon  go  to  the  refuge  that  is  appoiuted  for  us  alL  For  a 
long  time  hack  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  the  Emeter 
Freund  as  the  most  merciful  and  indispensable  refuge  appointed 
by  the  Great  Creator  for  His  wearied  diildren  whose  work  is 
done.  Alas,  alas  I  the  final  mercy  of  God,  it  in  late  yeais  always 
appears  to  me  is,  that  He  delivers  us  from  life  which  has  be- 
come a  task  too  hard  for  us. 

As  long  as  John  Oarlyle  survived,  he  had  stiU  the  associ 
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ate  of  his  early  years,  on  whose  affection  he  could  rely,  and 
John,  as  the  younger  of  the  two,  might  be  expected  to  ont- 
live  him.  But  this  last  consolation  he  was  to  see  pass  from 
him.  John  Carlyle,  too,  was  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
years.  Illness  bore  heavily  on  him,  and  his  periodic  visits 
to  Chelsea  had  ceased  to  be  manageable.  His  home  was  at 
Dumfries,  and  the  accounts  of  him  which  reached  Cheyne 
Bow  all  through  that  winter  were  less  and  less  hopeful.  It 
was  a  winter  memorable  for  its  long,  stem,  implacable 
frost,  which  bore  hard  on  the  aged  and  the  failing.  Though 
they  coxdd  not  meet,  they  could  still  write  to  each  other. 


To  John  Carlyle. 

Chelisea :  December  li,  1878. 

My  dear  Brother, — On  coming  down  stairs  from  a  dim  and 
painful  night  I  find  your  punctual  letter  here,  announcing  that 
matters  are  no  hetter  with  yourself,  probably  in  some  respects 
even  worse.  We  must  be  patient,  dear  brother,  and  take  piously 
if  we  can  what  days  and  nights  are  sent  us.  The  night  before 
last  was  unusually  good  with  me.  All  the  rest,  especially  last 
night,  were  worse  than  usual,  and  little  or  no  sleep  attainable 
by  me.  In  fact  I  seem  to  i>erceive  that  there  is  only  one  hope, 
that  of  being  called  away  out  of  this  unmanageable  scene.  One 
must  not  presume  to  form  express  desires  about  it,  but  for  a  long 
time  back  the  above  has  been  my  clear  conviction.  About  you, 
dear  brother,  I  think  daily  with  a  tender  sorrow  for  your  sake, 
and  surely  have  to  own  with  you  that  there  is  no  good  news  to 
be  expected  from  either  side.  Gk>d^s  will  be  done.  The  frost,  I 
perceive,  will  not  abate  yet,  and  the  darkness  gives  no  sign 
of  lessening  either.  Your  case,  dear  brother,  I  feel  to  be 
even  worse  than  my  own,  and  I  am  often  painfully  tliinking  of 
you.  Let  us  summon  all  the  virtue  that  is  in  us,  if  there  be  any 
virtue  at  all,  and  quit  us  like  men  and  not  like  fools.  Mary 
sends  her  kindest  love.  To  me  she  is  unwearied  in  her  atten- 
tion; rose  last  night,  for  example,  as  she  ever  does  at  my  sum- 
mons; but  was  not  able  last  night,  for  the  first  time,  to  do  me 
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any  real  good.    I  BBod  my  love  to  sister  Jean,  and  am  alwa^ 
eager  for  news  of  her.    Blessings  on  you  all. 

I  am  ever,  dear  brother,  affectionately  yours, 

T.  Cabltlb. 


A  little  more  and  John  was  gone.  As  his  condition 
grew  hopeless,  Oarlyle  was  afraid  every  day  that  the  end 
had  come,  and  that  ^e  news  had  been  kept  back  from  him. 
*Is  my  brother  John  dead?'  he  asked  me  one  day  as  I 
joined  him  in  his  carriage.  He  was  not  actually  dead  then, 
but  he  suffered  only  for  a  few  more  days.  John  Carlyle 
would  have  been  remembered  as  a  distinguished  man  if  he 
had  not  been  overshadowed  by  his  greater  brother.  After 
his  early  struggles  he  worked  in  his  profession  for  many 
careful  years,  and  saved  a  considerable  fortune.  Then, 
in  somewhat  desultory  fashion  he  took  to  literature. 
He  wanted  brilliancy,  and  still  more  he  wanted  enei^, 
but  he  had  the  virtue  of  his  family — veracity.  What- 
ever he  undertook  he  did  faithfully,  with  all  his  abil- 
ity, and  his  translation  of  Dante  is  the  best  that; 
exists.  He  lieeded  the  spur,  howevw,  before  he  would 
exert  himself,  and  I  believe  he  attempted  nothing  serious 
afterwards.  In  disposition  he  was  frank,  kind-hearted, 
generous ;  entirely  free  from  dl  selfishness  or  amlition ; 
simple  as  his  brother  in  his  personal  habits;  and  ready 
always  with  money,  time,  or  professional  assistance,  whei^ 
ever  his  help  was  needed.  When  Carlyle  bequeathed 
Craigenputtock  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  John  too 
settled  a  handsome  sum  for  medical  bursaries  there,  to 
encourage  poor  students,  "these  two  brothers,  bom  in  a 
peasant's  home  in  Anoandale,  owing  little  themselves  to  an 
Alma  Mat^  whidb  had  missed  discovering  their  merits, 
ivere  doing  for  Scotland's  chief  University  what  Scotland's 
peers  and  merchants,  with  their  palaces  and  deer  foreets 


aad  doeifll  splmrdour,  liad,  for  some  caose,  too  imperfectly 
Bupplied. 

James  Carlyle  and  three  sisters  still  remained,  and 
Carljle  was  tenderly  attached  to  them.  But  John  had 
been  his  early  jEriend,  the  brother  o£  his  heart,  and  his 
death  was  a  sore  blow.  He  bore  his  loss  manfully,  sub- 
mitting to  the  inevitable  as  to  the  will  of  his  Father  and 
Master.  He  was  very  feeble,  but  the  months  went  by 
without  producing  much  visible  ehaoge,  save  that  latterly 
in  his  drives  he  had  to  take  a  supply  of  liquid  food  with 
him.  He  was  still  fairly  cheerful,  and  tried,  though  with 
diminished  eagerness,  to  take  an  interest  in  public  afEairs. 
He  even  thought  for  a  moment  of  taking  a  personal  part 
in  the  preparation  of  his  Memoirs.  Among  his  papers  I 
had  found  the  Beminiscences  of  his  father,  of  Irving,  of 
Jeffrey,  of  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  I  had  to  ask  myself 
whether  these  characteristic,  and  as  I  thought,  and  contiime 
to  think,  extremely  beautiful  autobiographical  fragments^ 
should  be  broken  up  and  absorbed  in  his  biography,  or 
whether  they  ought  not  to  be  published  as  they  stood,  in  a 
separate  volume.  I  consulted  him  about  it  He  had  al- 
most f  orgott^i  what  he  had  written ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
recalled  it  to  his  recollection  he  approved  of  the  separate 
publication,  and  added  that  they  had  better  be  brought  out 
immediately  on  his  death.  The  world  would  then  be  talk- 
ing about  him,  and  would  have  something  authentic  to  go 
upon.  It  was  suggested  that  he  might  revise  the  sheets 
personally,  and  that  the  book  might  appear  in  his  lifetime 
as  edited  by  himself.  He  turned  the  proposal  over  in  his 
mind,  and  considered  that  perhaps  he  might  try.  On  re- 
flection, however,  he  found  the  effort  would  be  too  much 
for  him.  He  gave  it  up»  aod  left  everything  aa  before  to 
me,  to  do  what  I  thought  proper. 

At  this  tkue  there  had  been  no  mention  aad  no  pm*po0e 
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of  including  in  the  intended  volume  the  Memoir  of  Hra. 
Carlyle.  This  was  part  of  hie  separate  bequest  to  me,  and 
I  was  then  engaged,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  incorporat- 
ing both  memoir  and  letters  in  the  history  of  his  early  life. 
I  think  a  year  must  have  elapsed  after  this  before  the  sub- 
ject was  mentioned  between  us  again.  At  length,  however, 
one  day  about  three  months  before  his  death,  he  asked  me 
very  solemnly,  and  in  a  tone  of  the  saddest  anxiety,  what  I 
proposed  to  do  about  ^  the  Letters  and  Memorials.'  I  was 
sorry — ^f or  a  fresh  evidence  at  so  late  a  date  of  his  wish  that 
the  Letters  should  be  published  as  he  had  left  tiiem 
would  take  away  my  discretion,  and  I  could  no  longer  treat 
them  as  I  had  begun  to  do.  But  he  was  so  sorrowful  and 
earnest — ^though  still  giving  no  positive  order — ^that  I  could 
j  make  no  objection.  I  promised  him  that  the  Letters  should 
'  appear  with  such  reservations  as  might  be  indispaisable. 
The  Letters  implied  the  Memoir,  for  it  had  been  agreed 
upon  from  the  first  between  us,  that,  if  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
Letters  were  published,  his  Memoir  of  her  must  be  pub- 
lished also.  I  decided,  therefore,  that  the  Memoir  should 
be  added  to  the  volume  of  Beminiscences ;  the  Letters  to 
follow  at  an  early  date.  I  briefly  told  him  this.  He  was 
entirely  satisfied,  and  never  spoke  about  it  again. 

I  have  said  enough  already  of  Carlyle's  reason  for  pre- 
paring these  papers,  of  his  bequest  of  them  to  me,  and  of 
the  embarrassment  into  which  I  was  thrown  by  it  The 
argoments  on  either  side  were  weighty,  and  ten  years 
of  consideration  had  not  made  it  more  easy  to  choose 
between  them.  My  final  conclusion  may  have  been  right 
or-  wrong,  but  the  influence  which  turned  the  balance  was 
Carlyle's  persevering  wish,  and  my  own  conviction  that  it 
was  a  wish  supremely  honourable  to  him. 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  a  little  before  his  85th 
birthday.    He  was  growing  so  visibly  infirm,  that  neith^ 
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he  himseM  nor  any  of  hb  expected  him  to  survive  the 
winter.    He  was  scarcely  able  even  to  wish  it. 

He  was  attended  by  a  Scotch  physician  who  had  lately 
settled  in  London.  He  disliked  doctors  generally,  and 
through  life  had  allowed  none  of  them  near  him  except  his 
brother ;  but  he  submitted  now  to  occasional  visits,  though 
he  knew  that  he  was  past  help  and  that  old  age  was  a  disease 
for  which  there  was  no  earthly  remedy.  I  was  sitting  with 
him  one  day  when  this  gentleman  entered  and  made  the 
usual  inqairieB.  Oarlyle  growled  Bome  sort  of  answer,  and 
then  said : — 

I  think  very  well  of  you,  sir.  I  expect  that  you  will  have 
good  success  here  in  London,  and  will  well  deserve  it  For  me 
you  can  do  nothing.  The  only  thing  you  could  do,  you  must 
not  do— that  is,  help  me  to  make  an  end  of  this.  We  must  just 
go  on  as  we  are. 

He  was  entirely  occupied  with  his  approaching  change, 
and  with  the  world  and  its  concerns  we  could  see  that  he 
had  done  for  ever.  In  January  he  was  visibly  sinking. 
His  political  anticipations  had  been  exactly  fulfilled.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  come  back  to  power.  Fresh  jars  of  parafSn 
had  been  poured  on  the  fire  in  Ireland,  and  anarchy  and 
murder  were  the  order  of  the  day.  I  mentioned  something 
of  it  to  him  one  day.  He  listened  indifferently.  *  These 
things  do  not  interest  you  % '  I  said.  '  Not  the  least,'  he 
answered,  and  turned  languidly  away.  He  became  worse 
a  day  or  two  after  that.  I  went  down  to  see  him.  His  bed 
had  been  moved  into  the  drawing-room,  which  still  bord  the 
stamp  of  his  wife's  hand  upon  it.  Her  workbox  and  other, 
ladies'  trifles  lay  about  in  their  old  places.  He  had  forbid-  * 
den  them  to  be  removed,  and  they  stood  within  reach  of  his 
dying  hand. 

He  was  wandering  when  I  came  to  his  side.      He  recog- 
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nised  me.  ^  I  am  very  ill,' he  said.  ^Isit  not  strange  diat 
those  people  should  have  chosen  the  very  oldest  man  in  all 
Britain  to  make  suffer  in  this  way  { ' 

I  answered,  '  We  do  not  exactly  know  why  those  people 
act  as  they  do.  They  may  have  reasons  that  we  cannot 
fi^ess  at.'  ^  Yes,'  he  said,  with  a  flash  of  the  old  intellect, 
'  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  they  have  no  reasons.' 

When  I  saw  him  next  his  speech  was  gone.  His  eyes 
were  as  if  they  did  not  see,  or  were  fixed  on  something  far 
away.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  heard  me  when  I  spoke  to 
him,  hut  I  said,  ^  Ours  has  been  a  long  friendship;  I  will 
try  to  do  what  you  wish.' 

This  was  on  the  4th  of  February,  1881.  The  morning 
following  he  died.  He  had  been  gone  an  hour  when  I 
reached  the  house.  He  lay  calm  and  still,  an  expression  of 
exquisite  tenderness  subduing  his  rugged  features  into  fem- 
inine beauty.  I  have  seen  something  like  it  in  Catholic  pic- 
tures of  dead  saints,  but  never,  before  or  since,  on  any  hu- 
man countenance. 

So  closed  a  long  life  of  eighty-five  years — ^a  Uf e  in  which 
extraordinary  talents  had  been  devoted,  with  an  equally  ex- 
traordinary purity  of  purpose,  to  his  Maker's  service,  so  far 
as  he  could  see  and  understand  that  Maker's  will — a  life  of 
single-minded  effort  to  do  right  and  only  that ;  of  constant 
truthfulness  in  word  and  deed.  Of  Carlyle,  if  of  anyone,  it 
may  be  said  that  ^  he  was  a  man  indeed  in  whom  was  no 
guile.'  No  insincerity  ever  passed  his  lips ;  no  dishonest  or 
impure  thought  ever  stole  into  his  heart.  In  all  those  long 
years  the  most  malicious  scrutiny  will  search  in  vain  for  a 
single  serious  blemish.  If  he  had  frailties  and  impatiences, 
if  he  made  mistakes  and  suffered  for  them,  happy  those 
whose  conscience  has  nothing  worse  to  charge  them  with. 
Happy  those  who,  if  their  infirmities  have  caused  pain  to 
others  who  were  dear  to  them,  have,  like  Carlyle,  made  the 
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fault  Into  a  yirtiie  by  the  Bimplicity  and  completeness  of 
their  repentanoe. 

He  had  told  me  when  Mrs.  Carljle  died,  that  he  hoped 
to  be  buried  beside  her  at  Haddington.  It  was  ordered 
otherwise,  either  by  himself  on  reconsideration,  or  for  some 
other  cause.  He  had  foreseen  that  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  give  him  a  more  distinguished  resting-place  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  For  many  reasons  he  had  decided 
that  it  was  not  to  be.  He  objected  to  parts  of  the  English 
burial  service,  and,  veracious  in  eTetyihin^  did  not  choose 
that  words  should  be  read  over  him  which  he  regarded  as 
untrue.  ^  The  grain  of  com,'  he  said,  ^  does  not  die ;  or  if  it 
dies,  does  not  rise  again.'  Something,  too,  there  was  of  the 
same  proud  feeling  which  had  led  him  to  decline  a  title. 
Funerals  in  the  Abbey  were  not  confined  to  the  deserving. 

"WTien was  buried  there  he  observed  to  me,  *  There 

will  be  a  general  gaol  delivery  in  that  place  one  of  these 
days.'  His  own  direction  was  that  he  was  to  lie  with  his 
father  and  mother  at  the  spot  where  in  his  life  he  had  made 
so  often  a  pious  pilgrimage,  the  old  kirkyard  at  Ecdef e- 
chan. 

Dean  Stanley  wrote  to  me,  after  he  was  gone,  to  ofier  ^ 
the  Abbey,  in  the  warmest  and  most  admiring  terms.  He 
had  applied  to  me  as  one  of  the  executors,  and  I  had  to  tell 
him  that  it  had  been  otherwise  arranged.  He  asked  that 
the  body  might  rest  there  for  a  night  on  the  way  to  Scot- 
land. This  also  we  were  obliged  to  decline.  Deeply  affect- 
ed as  he  was,  he  preached  on  the  Sunday  following  on  Car- 
lyle's  work  and  character,  introducing  into  his  sermon  a 
beautiful  passage  which  I  had  given  to  him  out  of  the  last 
journal. 

The  organ  played  afterwards  the  Dead  March  in 
*  Saul ' — grand,  majestic — as  England's  voice  of  farewell  to 
one  whose  work  for  England  had  closed,  and  yet  had  not 
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dosed.    It  is  still,  perhaps,  rather  in  its  infancy ;  for  he, 
being  dead,  yet  speaks  to  ns  as  no  other  man  in  this  cen- 
tury has  spoken  or  is  likely  to  speak. 
He  was  taken  down  in  the  night  by  the  railway.     I, 
j  Lecky,  and  TyndaJl,  alone  of  hie  London  friends,  were  able 
to  follow.    We  travelled  by  the  mail  train.    We  arrived 
at  Ecclef  echan  on  a  cold  dreaiy  February  morning ;  such  a 
morning  as  he  himself  describes  when  he  laid  his  moth^  in 
the  same  grave  where  he  was  now  to  rest     Snow  had 
fallen,  and  road  and  field  were  wrapped  in  a  white  wind- 
ing-sheet.   The  hearse,  with  the  coffin,  stood  solitary  in  the 
station  yard,  as  some  waggon  might  stand,  waiting  to  be 
unloaded.    They  do  not  study  form  in  Scotland,  and  the 
absence  of  respect  had  nothing  unusual  about  it    But  the 
look  of  that  black,  snow-sprinkled  object,  standing  there  so 
desolate,  was  painful ;  and,  to  lose  sight  of  it  in  the  three 
hours  which  we  had  to  wait,  we  walked  up  to  Mainhill,  the 
small  farmhouse,  two  miles  distant,  where  he  had  spent  his 
boyhood  and  his  university  vacations.    I  had  seen  Mainhill 
before,  my  companions  had  not.    The  house  had  been  en- 
larged since  my  previous  visit,  but  the  old  part  of  it,  the 
kitchen  and  the  two  bedrooms,  of  which  it  had  consisted 
when  the  Carlyles  lived  there,  remained  as  they  .had  been, 
with  the  old  alcoves,  in  which  the  beds  were  still  standing. 
To  complete  the  resemblance,  another  family  of  the  same 
station  in  life  now  occupied  it — a  shrewd  industrious  farm- 
er, whose  wife  was  making  cheeses  in  the  dairy.    Again 
there  were  eight  children,  the  elder  sons  at  school  in  the 
village,  the  little  ones  running  about  barefoot  as  Carlyle 
had  done,  the  girls  with  their  brooms  and  dusters,  and  one 
little  fellow  not  strong  enough  for  farm  work,  but  believed 
to  have  gifts,  and  designed,  by-and-by,  for  college.    It  was 
the  old  scene  over  again,  the  same  stage,  the  same  play, 
with  new  players.    We  stayed  looking  about  us  till  it  was 
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time  to  go,  and  then  waded  back  through  the  lialf -melted 
snow  to  the  station.  A  few  strangers  had  arrived  from\ 
Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  but  not  many ;  for  the  family, 
simple  in  their  habits,  avoided  display,  and  the  day,  and 
even  the  place  of  the  funeral,  had  not  been  made  public. 
Two  or  three  carriages  were  waiting,  belonging  to  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  James  Carlyle  and  his 
sisters  were  there,  with  their  children,  in  carriages  also,  and 
there  was  a  carriage  for  us.  The  hearse  was  set  in  move- 
ment, and  we  followed  slowly  down  the  half-mile  of  road 
which  divides  the  station  from  the  village.  A  crowd  had 
gathered  at  the  churchyard,  not  disorderly,  but  seemingly 
with  no  feeling  but  curiosity.  There  were  boys  and  girls 
bright  with  ribands  and  coloured  dresses,  climbing  upon 
the  kirkyard  walls.  There  was  no  ministei^-or  at  least  no^ 
ceremony  which  implied  the  presence  of  a  minister.  I 
could  not  but  contrast,  in  my  own  thoughts,  that  poor  and 
almost  ragged  sceue,  with  the  trampled  sleet  and  dirt,  and 
t^7U)rdered  if  not  e^^^rdered  assemblage,  with  the  sad  ranks 
of  mourners  who  would  have  attended  in  thousands  had 
Dean  Stanley's  ofEer  been  accepted.  I  half-regretted  the 
resolution  which  had  made  the  Abbey  impossible.  Mel- 
ancholy, indeed,  was  the  impression  left  upon  me  by  that 
final  leave-taking  of  my  honoured  master.  The  kirk- 
yard was  peopled  with  ghosts.  All  round  me  were 
headstones,  with  the  names  of  the  good  old  villagers  of 
whom  I  had  heard  so  many  stories  from  him :  the  school- 
master from  whom  he  had  learnt  his  first  Latin,  the  black- 
smith with  whom  his  father  had  argued  on  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  his  father,  mother,  sister,  woven  into  the  life 
which  was  now  over,  and  which  it  was  to  fall  to  myself  to 
describe.  But  the  graves  were  soiled  with  half-tliawed 
sleet,  the  newspaper  correspondents  were  busy  with  their 
pencils,  the  people  were  pressing  and  pushing  as  the  coffin 
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was  lowered  down.  Not  in  this  way,  I  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment, ought  Scotland  to  have  laid  her  best  and  greatest  in 
hifl  solemn  sleeping-pkoe.  Bat  it  was  for  a  looment  only. 
It  was  as  he  had  himself  desired.  They  whom  he  had 
loved  best  had  been  buried  so — all  so — and  with  no  other 
forms.  The  funeral  prayers  in  Scotland  are  not  offered  at 
the  grave,  but  in  private  houses,  before  or  after.  There 
was  nothing  really  unsuitable  in  what  habit  had  made  nat- 
lual  and  fit.     It  was  over,  and  we  left  him  to  his  rest 

In  future  years,  in  future  centuries^  strang^v  will  come 
from  distant  lands — ^f rom  America,  from  Australia,  from 
New  Zealand,  from  every  isle  or  ocmtinent  where  the  i^- 
lish  language  is  spoken — ^to  see  the  house  where  Carlyle 
was  born,  to  see  tlie  green  turf  under  which  his  dust  is 
lying.  Scotland  will  have  raised  a  momunent  orer  hk 
grave ;  but  no  monument,  is  needed  for  one  who  has  made 
an  eternal  memorial  for  himself  in  the  hearts  of  all  to  whom 
truth  is  the  dearest  of  possession! 

*  For  giving  his  soul  to  the  common  cause,  he  has  won  for 
himself  a  wreath  which  will  not  fade  and  a  tomb  the  most  hon- 
ourable, not  where  his  dust  is  decaying,  but  where  his  glory 
lives  in  everlasting  remembrance.  For  of  illustrious  men  all 
the  earth  is  the  s^ulchre,  and  it  is  not  tibe  inscribed  oolnmn 
in  their  own  land  which  is  the  record  of  their  virtuea»  bat  die 
unwritten  memory  of  them  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  man* 
kind.' 
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Cheyne  Row.  ii.  69 :  death,  121 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  his  opinion  of  biog- 
raphy, i  1 ;  banning  of  life  in 
Cheyne  Row,  7 ;  uncertain  pn>5- 
pects,  8 ;  absorbed  in  French  Kevo- 
lution,  10 ;  his  creed,  11 ;  on  litera- 
ture as  a  profession,  19,  70,  112;  his 
reception  of  the  news  of  the  burnt 
manuscript,  23;  compensation  foe, 
25 ;  resolves  to  rewrite  the  volume, 
24;  meets  Wordsworth.  27;  his 
poverty  and  confidence.  29;  blsnk 
prospectH.  31  ;  his  style.  i^4,  45 : 
its  justification,  So ;  refuses  to 
recognize  any  body  of  believers, 
37;  thoughts  of  abandoning  litera- 
ture, 40;  finishes  the  rewriting  of 
the  burnt  volume.  47 ;  starts  for 
Scotland,  49;  returns  to  Chelsea. 
52 ;  refuses  to  be  connected  with 
parties.  56;  Mr.  Basil  Montagu's 
offer  of  employment,  57;  mode  of 
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life,  59 ;  reUzaiion  in  garden  work, 
61 ;  pleaanre  in  his  brother^s  com- 
pany, 62 ;  tiie  diBcipliDe  of  gonina, 
62;  yisiU  John  Mili,  63;  progress 
of  his  work,  64;  reception  of  the 
^Diamond  Necklace'  by  the  critics, 
69;  pessimiatio  views  of  literary 
life,  70;  completes  the  ^French 
Bevolution,'  73;  his  belief  in  the 
Divine  guidance  of  the  world's 
affairs,  77 ;  his  *  word-pictures,'  78 ; 
his  inflexible  love  of  truth,  79; 
reception  of  his  work  by  oontem- 

{>oraries,  8K);  consents  to  deliver 
eotures  in  London,  84 ;  pro^pectos 
of  the  lectures,  85;  their  success, 
89;  visits  Scotland,  93;  returns 
to  London,  ^;  his  kindness  to 
others,  100;  thoughts  on  the 
cholera,  100;  resolutions  against 
vanity,  102;  proposals  from  the 
publishers  r^rdixig  reprints  of  his 
works,  104;  distaste  for  public 
employment,  111 ;  prepares  for 
second  course  of  lectures,  113; 
opinion  of  popularity  and  its  value, 
114;  depressing  effect  of  lecturing 
upon  him,  119;  visits  Elirkcaldy, 
124 ;  calls  on  Jeffrey,  124 ;  goes  to 
Scotsbrig,  125;  evidences  in  Lon- 
don of  his  growing  importance. 
128;  agrees  to  write  on  Cromwell 
for  the  *  London  and  Westminster,' 
128;  agitates  for  the  institution 
of  a  public  lending  library,  181 ; 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the 
London  Library,  131 ;  on  authors 
and  publishers,  132;  first  impres- 
sions on  the  records  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 132 ;  makes  the  ac- 
?uaintance  of  Monckton  Milnes, 
33 ;  Bunsen,  134 ;  and  Mr.  Baring 
(afterwards  Lord  Ashburton),  134 ; 
remarks  on  Mrs.  Carlyle's  soiree,  135; 
interview  with  Count  d'Orsay,  136 ; 
success  of  third  course  of  lectures, 
137;  his  dissatisfaction  with  them, 
137;  his  fear  of  being  led  away 
by  public^  speaking,  138 ;  reflections 
on  condition  of  the  working  classes^ 
138  ;  corresponds  withmill  ana 
Lockhart  on  writing  an  article 
thereon.  140 ;  meets  Webster,  141 ; 
his  portrait  of  him,  141 ;  becomes 
acquainted  with  Connop  Thirlwall 
(afterwards  Bvihop  of  St.  David's), 
142 ;  reoelves  present  of  a  mare^ 
142  ;  visita.  Scotland,  148 ;:  fir^  ex*^ 
perienoe  of  railway  travellin|p,  i44 ; 


benefit  devived  from  riding,  146 ! 
oontinues  article  on  *  Chartism,* 
147 ;  which  Lockhart  refuses.  148  ; 
publishes  the  article  in  book  form 
successfull^r,  149 ;  its  reception 
by  the  critics,  149 ;  on  heroes,  150 ; 
proposed  discourses  on  *  Heroes  and 
Hero-worship,'  151:  receives  con- 
gratulatory letters  zrom  strangers, 
153  ;  his  unrest,  154 ;  his  letters  on 
Heroes,  155  ;  resolves  to  put  them 
into  book  form,  158 ;  his  treatment 
of  uncongenial  company,  159  ;  on 
special  juries,  162 ;  remarks  on  the 
supposed  Macaulav  article  about 
him  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review,* 
164 ;  receives  further  remittances 
from  America,  165 ;  finishes '  Lect- 
ures on  Heroes,'  166 ;  wishes  to  live 
by  the  sea,  169;  oontinues  studies 
on  the  Commonwealth,  170 ;  im- 
patience with  London,  172 ;  his 
nervous  irritabilitv,  174;  experi- 
ence of  a  special  Jury.  175*  comes 
to  terms  with  Fraser  about  leoturea 
on  *  Hexo-worship,'  176 ;  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Gieraldine 
Jewsbury,  177  ;  goes  to  Fiyston 
with  Milnes,  178 ;  visits  the  James 
Marshalls  at  Headinglv,  181 ;  a  new 
experience  of  life  in  English  coun- 
try houses,  183 ;  pixMeeds  to  Liver- 
pool and  Dumfriesshire,  188 ;  takes 
a  cottage  on  the  Solway  for  the  sum- 
mer, 183;  lives  in  seclusion,  189; 
returns  to  London,  189 ;  difficulty 
in  beginning  *  Cromwell,'  190;  dis- 
belief in  the  present  being  better 
than  the  past,  190  *  sete  out  to  at- 
tend his  mother-m-law's  funeral, 
201 ;  is  left  sole  executor,  201 ;  his 
life  at  Templand,  202,  206 ;  incident 
in  Crawford  churchyard,  211 ;  visits 
his  mother,  212;  his  pride  in  his 
family  pedigree,  215 ;  visits  Dr.  Ar- 
nold atliugbyi  316;  the  battle-field 
of  Naseby,  217 ;  retains  to  London, 
218;  goes  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  hear  (}harles  Buller  speak, 
219 ;  his  opinion  of  the  House.  219 ; 
asprees  to  accompany  Stephen  Spring 
Rice  to  Ostena,  220 ;  nis  descrip- 
tive power,  221 ;  visits  Ghent,  226 ; 
returns  to  London.  232;  hi«  high 
appreciation  of  Bnffiish  sailoza,  2^; 
Moomef  aoquainted  with  Owen,  thei 
geokigiat,  8Sit;  follows  his  wi^  to, 
%Qmk^  9d44  a  ricb  inCroom^ll*. 
OQU^ttry,  284 ;  visits  Ely  Cathedtal, 
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3S4 ;  8«.  Itm,  985 ;  Hnntiiigdoii, 
•  985 ;  his  dow  progf r«BB  with  *  Crom- 
well,* 288 ;  hia  prophecies  legmrding 
I  the  future  laughed  at,  94U;  the 
birth  of  'Past  and  PreMnt,*  240; 
rapidity  of  its  oompoaitioii,  243 ;  rs- 
oeption  of  the  work,  244 ;  its  efleot 
among  his  oontemporahes,  246; 
his  position  and  influence,  248; 
passion  for  truth,  2«50 ;  earnestness, 
252;  opinion  of  the  reviews  on 
'Past  and  Present,*  258:  acoepts 
inTitations  to  yisit  Soutn  Wales, 
254  ;  Tisits  the  Bishop  of  8t 
David's,  262;  description  of  an,  inn 
at  Glonoe8ter^267 ;  surreje  the 
battlefield  of  Worcester,  257;  ar- 
riTCs  at  Liverpool,  268 ;  sees  Father 
Ifathew,  268:  brief  tour  in  North 
Wales  with  his  brother,  200 ;  goes 
to  SooUbrig.  270;  refleotions  on  a 
biography  ox  Ralph  Erskine,  273; 
visits  Templand  and  Crawford 
churchyard,  275 ;  Haddington,  276 ; 
remaiks  on  Irish  and  Highland 
ahearera,  277;  visits  Jeift«y  and 
Brskine,  278:  and  returns  to  Lon- 
don, 279 ;  effeots  upon  him  of  the 
alterations  in  Cheyne  Row,  280 ; 
conscientiousness  in  writing,  285  ; 
refuses  a  professorship  at  St. 
Andrews,  2i88 ;  delight  at  the 
sncoesa  of  the  movement  for  the 
motection  of  factory  children, 
288  ;  anxiety  for  hie  mother,  280 ; 
difficulties  with  'CromwelL*  289; 
low  estimate  of  his  own  work,  290 ; 
an  evening  with  the  Barings  at 
Addiscombe,  202 ;  his  contempt  for 
bores,  295 ;  life  at  the  Grange,  296  ; 
progress  with  '  Cromwell,*  800 ;  its 
completion,  804;  nature  of  the 
work,  805;  effect  upon  his  mind 
of  the  long  study  of  the  Common- 
mealth,  807 ;  politics]  conclusions, 
308 ;  the  rights  of  majorities,  308 ; 
}oins  his  wife  at  Seafortb,  311; 
goes  on  to  Scotsbrig,  311 ;  the 
reception  of  ^Cromwell*  by  the 
pubUo,  316;  dawn  of  'Frederick 
the  Great,*  815;  returns  to  London, 
815;  visits  the  Barings  in  Hamp- 
shire in  company  with  his  wire, 
816 ;  domestic  clouds,  824 ;  solicited 
to  assist  the  '  Toung  Ireland '  party, 
882 ;  impatience  at  ma  wif  e*s  suence, 
884;  accompanies  the  Barings  to 
Scotland,  335;  visits  Ireland,  389; 
*  irftames  the  last  appearance   of 


0*Connen.  339 ;  meets  Carielon,  the 
novelist,  340 ;  dines  with  John  Mii- 
chel,  34U ;  returns  to  England,  S4I ; 
meets  with  Margaret  FuUer,  442; 
visits  Lord  and  Lad^  Ashbuxtoai  at 
the  Gnmge,  344 ;  visits  the  Barings, 
845 ;  his  sympathy  for  Ireland,  346 ; 
visits  from  Jeffrev,  S47 ;  and  from 
De.  Chalmers,  34^^;  his  advice  to 
young  men  on  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession, 349;  visits  Matlock  and 
Buxton,  850 ;  and  Mr.  W.  R  Forster 
at  Rawdon,  350;  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  John  and  Jacob 
Bright,  851 ;  visits  his  mother,  3S2; 
retoms  to  London,  354;  visit  to 
the  Barings,  355 ;  corresponds  with 
Baton  Rothschild  on  the  Jew  Bill, 
358;  his  financial  cixonmstinoea, 
858 ;  TOojects  for  new  books,  861 ; 
the  *£zodus  from  Houndsditch,* 
361 ;  thinks  of  writmg  a  work  on 
democracy,  866;  meets  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  369 ;  thoughU  on  the  state  of 
Burope,  870;  on  Chaztism,  373; 
writes  newspaper  articles,  8«S; 
accompanies  jBSmerson  to  Stime- 
henge,  376 ;  visits  the  Baxings,  379 ; 
his  opinion  of  the  proposed  Crom- 
well statue,  384;  visited  by  Loois 
Blanc,  886;  encounters  Louis 
Napoleon,  886 :  provide  temporary 
refuge  for  Chs^les  Gavan  Dof^, 
389 ;  becomes  acqaainted  with  Mr. 
J.  A.  Fronde,  390;  tour  through 
Ireland,  iL  1 ;  meet  Gavan  Di^^» 
8 ;  and  Petrie^  the  antiquarian,  3 ; 
declines  an  invitation  from  the 
Vioecoy,  3 ;  his  description  of  Eil- 
dare.  3 ;  meets  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
5;  nia  opinion  of  Lord  George 
Hill*s  experiment  in  Doneipd,  5; 
address  at  Derry,  6 ;  stays  at 
Scotsbrig,  8 ;  visits  the  Ashburtona 
at  Glen  TVnim,  S ;  his  description 
of  a  Highland  shooting  paradise,  11 ; 
returns  to  Scotsbrig,  12;  his  de- 
testation of  cant,  14 ;  his  bittemeaa 
on  the  Ne^pro  question,  21;  aevera 
his  connection  with  Mill,  22 ;  visits 
Millbank  Penitentiary.  25;  a  re- 
miniscence of  old  times,  81 ;  hia 
habits  of  dedamation,  35 ;  invited 
to  dine  with  Sir  Robert  PeeL  85; 
meets  Prescott,  Cubitt,  and  Barry 
the  architect,  86;  meets  Savam 
Landor,  42;  visits  Mr.  Redwood, 
4S;  his  description  of  Merthyr 
Tydtil,  44;   life  at  Sootabrig,  46  ; 
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xeaction  after  the  Pamphlets,  47 ; 
his  dieoontent,  48 ;  visits  the  Mar- 
shalls,  50 '  returns  to  London,  59 ; 
dissatisfied  with  Wycherley**  Come- 
dies, 55;  writes  the  'Life  of  Ster- 
ling/ 58 ;  his  remarks  on  a  portrait 
of  himself,  64 ;  on  a  peculiarity  of 
the  English  language,  66  note  ;  on 
the  Crystal  Palace,  67,  130;  ^oes 
to  the  waters  at  Malvern,  68 ;  visits 
the  Ashburtons  in  Paris,  70 ;  meets 
Thiers,  Merim^e,  and  Laborde,  70 : 
resolves  to  write  the  histoiy  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  73 ;  magnitude 
of  the  task,  73 ;  studies  for  '  Fred- 
erick,^ 76;  prelects  ^oing  to  Ger- 
manv,  78;  visits  Lmlathen,  79; 
resolves  f.o  visit  Grermany,  K3 ;  at 
Bonn,  85 ;  description  of  the 
Rhine,  88;  at  Frankfurt,  90; 
Homburg,  91 ;  Marbouzgi  93 ;  de- 
scription of  Goethe^s  house^  95: 
and  Schiller^  96;  his  opinion  ot 
Hermhut,  99 ;  description  of  Ber- 
lin, 100 ;  end  of  the  journey,  101 ; 
retoospect,  104;  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellinf^n's  funeral,  107;  the 
beginning  of  '  Frederick^'  108 ;  re- 
buKes  Azeglio,  109 ;  an  incident  at 
the  Grange,  109 ;  revival  of  the  cock 
nuisance,  115 ;  extract  from  journal 
on  his  miseries,  116 ;  his  last  letter 
to  his  mother,  118;  hurries  to 
Sootsbrig  in  time  to  see  her  once 
more,  11^ ;  on  his  mother^s  death, 
131 ;  his  grief,  124;  his  opinion  of 
the  Crimean  war,  128 ;  and  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  129;  the  sound-proof 
room,  130 ;  the  Journal  of  a  day, 
136 ;  the  economies  of  Cheyne  Row, 
137 ;  sources  of  income,  137 ;  bis 
difficulties  over  '  Frederick,^  146 ;  on 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  147;  and 
Louis  Napoleon^s  visit  to  England, 
148;    visit   to   Suffolk,    149,    149; 

?oe8  to  Addiscombe,  151 ;  spends 
he  autumn  in  Scotland,  155 ;  visits 
the  Ashburtons,  157;  grief  at  the 
death  of  Lady  Ashbarton,  158 ;  his 
horse  Fritz,  159 ;  progress  with 
*  Frederick/  160;  iresh  worries, 
162;  the  difficulties  in  costume, 
164,  178 :  remarks  on  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  i65 ;  and  on  London  Christ- 
mas, 166 ;  on  Scotch  servants,  168 ; 
completion  of  first  two  volumes  of 
the  'Frederick,'  170;  hU  *  Frederick' 
compared  with  '  Walter  Shandy.' 
174 ;  a  night  in  a  railway  train,  1*6; 


pays  visit  to  Craigenputtock,  182 ; 
second  tour  In  Germany,  184 ;  nar- 
rative of  his  journey,  184;  visits 
RUgen,  185;  Frederick's  battle- 
fields. 188 ;  Breslau,  189 ;  'Bng,  189 ; 
and  Dresden,  190 ;  returns  to  Lon- 
don, 191 ;  his  masterly  grasp  of  the 
battle-fields,  193;  success  of  'Fred- 
erick,' 193;  efieoto  of  literary  Ufe, 
196;  mode  of  life,  199;  takes  a 
house  in  Fife,  200;  Tisits  Thurso 
Castle,  201 ;  improved  domestic 
arrangements,  200;  his  friendship 
with  John  Ruskin,  207;  on  the 
American  Civil  War,  209;  visit 
to  the  Grange,  209;  publication  of 
third  volume  of  'Frederick. '  213;  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  Mr.  Froude, 
215 ;  his  charity,  216 ;  his  compas- 
eion  for  suflerin^  217;  as  a  com- 
panion, 218 ;  his  distrust  of  modem 
Boienoe,  .219;  his  estimate  of  re- 
ligion, 220;  and  materialism,  221 ;  his 
opinion  of  Dean  Stanley,  S^  ;  and 
dolenso,  223 ;  on  literature  and  its 
value,  224;  is  compared  to  St  Paul, 
225 ;  tone  of  his  conversation,  226 ; 
breskdown  of  his  horse  FHts,  228 ; 
on  Dickens's  readine,  229 ;  his  wife's 
accident.  230 ;  his  blindness  to  ita 
nature,  281 ;  aooompanies  her  to  St. 
Leonards,  233 ;  takes  a  house  there, 
233 ;  alone  in  Che^e  Row, .  285 ; 
presents  his  wife  with  a  broujgham, 
240;  oompletes  'Frederick,'  240; 
goes  to  AnnandalC}  248 ;  visits  the 
Speddings  at  Keswick.  247  ;  retains 
to  Cheyne  Row,  250 ;  his  feelings 
towards  Edinburgh,  252;  chosen 
Rector  of  the  Univendtv,  258 ;  his 
opinion  of  Rnskin's  '  Ethics  of  the 
Dust,'  258 ;  departs  for  Bdinbur^h, 
255  ;  his  Uwt  parting  from  his  wife, 
256 ;  installation  as  Rector.  257 ;  hu 
speech,  257 ;  its  effect  on  the  world, 
260;  temporary  popularity  of  his 
works,  260 ;  recognized  as  a  '  great 
man,'  261 ;  praise  from  the  news- 
papers, 2^ ;  delayed  by  an  acci- 
dent, 263 ;  his  reception  of  the 
news  of  his  wife's  death,  267 ;  re- 
turns to  London,  268;  accom- 
panies the  body  of  his  wife  to 
Haddington,  268;  her  funeral,  268; 
receives  messaffe  from  the  Queen, 
272;  his  reply,  273 ;  attempts  at  oo- 
oupation,  276;  visits  liisa  Davenport 
Bromley,  277 ;  and  Lady  Ashburton 
at  Mentone,  288  ;  returns  to  £:.g- 
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land.  991 ;  his  oharitieB,  206 ;  on 
pabho  aflkirs,  205;  pabliahes 
^Shooting  Niagaza,*  308;  his  last 
pabUc  utterance  on  £n^Iiah  poli- 
ties,  30<);  resumes  riding,  800; 
dailv  worries,  300 ;  revision  of  his 
*Colbote<l  Works,*  301 ;  hu  weari- 
new  of  life,  302 ;  visit  to  Wook- 
thorpe,  804  ;  receives  a  visit  from 
his  brother  James,  804;  on  the 
Clerkenwell  explosion,  304;  retro- 
spect, 3a5;  dawn  of  *the  Letters 
and  Memorials  of  Mrs.  CSarljle,' 
806:  interests  himself  in  the  defence 
of  Eyre.  310 ;  his  opinion  of  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Ghnroh, 
311  ;  and  of  Tyndall's  lecture  on 
Faraday,  312 ;  vUits  Lord  North- 
brook,  813;  meets  &G.O.  rtheRev. 
Lord  Sydney*),  314;  makes  selec- 
tions from  his  wife's  letters,  314; 
meditations  from  his  journal,  315  ; 
his  opinion  of  modem  atheism,  317, 
S20;  and  of  oratory,  318;  another 
riding  accident,  323;  ^meets  the 
Queen  at  Westminster,  323:  loses 
the  power  of  his  right  hand,  882 ; 
on  tne  death  of  his  mend  Erskine, 
883 ;  on  the  nses  of  anarchy,  834 ; 
on  Anne  Boleyn,  3!^;  on  Ginx*s 
Baby,  339 ;  on  the  Franco-German 
war,  340  j  and  Napoleon  III.,  840; 
on  the  victory  of  Germany,  841 ; 
on  the  prospects  for  France,  341 ; 
on  Russia's  breach  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  342;  his  letter  to  the 
*  Times'  on  the  Franco-German 
question,  343 ;  its  effect  on  the 
English  people,  345 ;  on  the  loss  of 
the  use  oi  hi»  ri^ht  hand,  347 ;  gives 
his  wife's  Reminiscences  into  the 
keeping  of  Mr.  Froude  848;  in- 
trusts Mr.  Froude  with  the  writing 
of  his  biography,  858 ;  his  latest 
writings,  356;  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce  and  J.  3.  Mill, 
358;  on  Mill's  Autobiography,  a58; 
on  Mr.  Lecky,  860;  on  the  Irish 
poUoy  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  361  ;  on 
Sir  James  Stephen,  362 ;  his  last 
entry  in  the  journal,  362 ;  receives 
the  Order  of  Merit  from  Prussia, 
863 ;  on  the  general  election  of  1874, 
864;  on  Gladstone  and  Disraeli, 
865,388;  his  answers  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's letter  on  a  proposed  reoogni- 
tion  of  his  intellect,  uid  to  the 
Countess  of  Derby.  368;  tributes 
of  respect  on  his  eightieth  birthday, 


871 ;  mode  of  life,  378 ;  hia  opinion 
of  Tievelyan's  '  Life  of  Mananlsy,* 
878 ;  a  characteristio  lettM-  of  advice 
to  a  young  man,  874 :  on  the  demth 
of  his  brother  Alick,  875 ;  cm  the 
policy  of  the  Tory  party  during  tbe 
Rttsso-Tnrkish  war,  376 ;  hin  letter 
to  the  ^  Times  *  tbeveon,  378 ;  an 
amuun^  incident  in  Kew  Gardens, 
880 ;  hu  opinion  of  the  British 
Parliament,  381 :  meets  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  881 ;  nis  opinion  of  the 
Jews,  ^4;  on  London  hooseboild- 
ing,  385 ;  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 885 ;  his  opinion  of  the  aer- 
vioes  at  St.  Panl*s  and  Westminster, 
886 ;  his  irritation  at  his  decayinji^ 
powers,  387 ;  on  progress,  SS8 ;  his 
tenacious  memory,  SUl ;  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  approachiug  end,  891 ; 
his  unswerving  rectitude,  SS3; 
Boehm*s  statue  of  him,  894 ;  MiUais's 
portrait,  395 ;  his  opinicm  of  Gib- 
bon's 'Decline  and  Fall,' 895;  his 
anxietjr  regarding  the  *■  Letters  and 
Memorials,*  400;  his  dislike  of 
doctors,  401 ;  increasing  weakness, 
and  death,  408 ;  his  fnnenl,  404 
Cavaignao,  General,  i  874 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  visits  Carlyle,  L  S47 
Charteris,  Lady  Anne,  i.  845 
ChartUm,  i.  137 ;  article  on,  147,  149 ; 

thoughts  upon,  372 
Chartism   and  Radicalism,  Carljle's 

estimate  of,  L  137,  147 
Chepstow,  description  of,  L  255 
Cheyne  Row,  beginning  of  life,  in,  L 
7;  effect  on  C^lyle  of  alterations 
in,  280 ;  visitors  to,  it  56 ;  the  econo- 
mies of,  137 ;  alone  in,  235,  250,  291 ; 
strange  applications  at,  831 
Cholera,  thoughts  on  the,  L  100 
Christianity  and   political   economy, 

difference  betweoi,  ii  27 
Church  of  fihigland,  Carlyle'a  views  on 

the,  ii  885 
Clerkenwell  ezplooon.  on  the,  ii  304 
Clongh,  Arthur,  his  reason  for  leav- 
ing Oxford,  i  890:  Carlyle's  hi^ 
opuiion  of  him,  890;  his  death,  iL 

Cockbnm,  Lord,  Carlyle's  Mtimate  of, 

u.  185 
Colenso,  Bishop,  Carlyle'a  opinion  of, 

ii.  223 ;  Mrs.  CarlyWs  note  to  Mr. 

Froude  on,  ii  328 
Coleridge,  i.  88;  ii  60 
Cologne   Cathedral,   anecdote  of,  ii 

112  noU 
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Common B,  House  of,  Oarl^le  visits 
the,  i.  219 ;  Mh  opinion  of  it,  219 

Gommonwealtii,  Oarlyle's  first  impres- 
sions on  the  records  of  the,  i.  182 ; 
continues  their  study,  170 ;  its  effect 
on  his  mind.  807 

Commune,  tne  French,  Carlyle's 
opinion  of,  ii  845 

Conservatism,  remarks  on,  i.  21 

Craigenputtook,  visit  to.  ii.  182;  be- 
queatned  to  University  of  Edin- 
bursh,  294 

Crawfora  churchyard,  incident  in,  L 
211 ;  visit  to,  274 

Crimean  war,  the,  iL  129 

Cromwell,  i  128,  180,  132;  dif&culty 
in  beginning  Life  of,  191 ;  its  be- 
ginnings, ^88 ;  difficulties  with, 
v&^\  its  progress,  800;  and  com- 
pletion, 804;  its  reception  bv  the 
Snblic,  316 ;  new  edition  callea  for, 
19 ;  Garlyle^s  opinion  of  the  pro- 
posed Cromwell  statue.  884 

Crystal  Palace,  the,  ii.  67,  130 

Cubitt,  meeting  with,  ii.  36 

DEMOCRACY,  Carlyle's  thoughts 
on,  i.  866 
Derby,  Irftdy,  her  interview  with  Car- 
lyle  regarding  a  proposed  recogni- 
tion of  nis  genius,  ii.  370 
Derry,  Carlyle*s  address  at,  ii  6 

*  Diamond  Necklace,'  its  reception  by 

the  critics,  L  69 

Dickens,  Charles.  Car]y1e*s  first  sight 
of,  i.  152 ;  on  his  readings,  ii.  229 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Carlyio's  opiHlon 
of,  il  866,  382:  his  letter  to  Car- 
lyle,  366 ;  CarlyWs  answer,  367 

Doctors,  Carlyle's  dislike  of,  ii.  401 

Donegal,  Lord  G.  Hill's  experiment 
in,  ii.  5 

D'Orsay,  Connt,  interview  with,  i  136 

*■  Dowmn^  Street  and  Modem  Govern- 
ment," li.  26 

Dresden,  visit  to,  ii.  191 

Dnffv,  Charles  Gavan,  and  the  *  Yonng 
Ireland'  party,  L  332;  Carlyle's 
opinion  of  Duffy,  840 ;  his  narrow 
escape,  341 ;  guest  in  Cheyne  Row, 
889 ;  meets  Carlyle  in  Dublin,  ii  8 

Dumfriesshire,  visit  to,  i  183 

EDINBURGH,  Carlyle's  feelings 
towards,  ii  252 ;  is  chosen  Rec- 
tor of  the  Univerity  of,  253 ;  his  in- 
stallation, 257 ;  bequeaths  Craigen- 
pnttock  to  the  University,  294 

*  Edinburgh    Review,*   Carlyle's    re- 


marks on  snppoaed  article  by  lii^ 
caulay  in  the,  L  164 

Ely  Cathedral,  visit  to,  i  284 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  his  relations 
with  Carlyle,  i.  38,  119 ;  hish  ap- 
preciation of,  187 ;  visits  Canyle  in 
London,  854 ;  lectures  in  England, 
860 ;  visits  Paris  and  Oxford,  375 : 
at  Btonehenge,  876  ;  his  opinion  oi 
^Frederick,'  ii  242;  again  visits 
EngUnd,  857 

England,  condition  of,  in  1842,  i 
£39 ;  improved  condition  now,  241 ; 
this  partly  the  reason  of  Carlyle's 
teaching,  241 

English  language,  on  a  peonliarity  of 
the,  ii.  66  note 

Erskine,  Ralph,  reflections  on  a  biog- 
raphy of,  i  273 

Erskine,  Thomas,  of  Linlathen,  i  109, 
u.  79;  Carlyle's  letters  to,  i  209. 
286,  323,  867;  ii  15,  112,  213,  270; 
visit  to,  i  27S;  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Carlyle,  ii.  248  ;  his  death,  388 

Europe,  thoughts  on  the  state  of.  i  370 

*  Exodus  from  Houndsditch,'  i  861 
Eyre,  Governor,  Carlyle's  opinion  of 

his  conduct,  ii  280;  and  interest 
in  his  defence,  810 

FARADAT,  Carlyle's  opinion  of 
Tyndall's  lecture  on,  ii.  812 

Femrne  hicomprUe^  budget  of  a,  ii. 
188 

Fife,  Carlyle  takes  a  house  in,  ii  200 

Forster,  John,  his  kindness  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  ii  965 ;  his 
deatli,  875 

Forster,  Mr.  W.  B.,  visit  to,  at  Raw- 
don,  i.  850 ;  meets  him  in  Ireland, 
ii.  5 

Foxton,  Mr.,  ii  188 

France,  Carlyle  on  the  prospects  of, 
ii84L 

Franco-German  war,  Carlyle  on  the, 
ii.  340 ;  and  the  victory  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 341 

Frankfurt,  visit  to,  ii.  90 

Fraser,  James  (proprietor  of  the 
magazine),  Carlyle's  opinion  of  his 
critical  n«ulty,  i.  104  ;  come  to 
terms  about  the  lectures  on  *  Hero 
Worship,'  176 

*  Frederick  the  Great,*  dawn  of  the 

history,  i.  815 ;  studies  for,  ii  76 ; 
its  beginning,  107 ;  difficulties  with, 
146 ;  its  progress,  160  ;  completion 
of  the  first  two  volumes,  ItO  ;  its 
•  comparison  with  'Walter  Shandy,' 
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174 ;  ita  snooQait  198 ;  publication 
'  of  tiie  third  Tolnxne,  218 ;  oomple- 
tion  of  the  work,  240 ;  its  transla- 
tion into  German,  241 ;  its  elfeot  in 
Germany,  241 ;  rdoepfeion  in  Eng- 
land, 242 
French  Revolution.  Carlyle*s  History 
of  the,  i.  10 ;  misnap  with  the  liS., 
23,  29;  reflolvei  to  rewrite  it,  24, 
43,  45,  47 ;  progreos  with,  64 ;  its 
eompletion,  72 ;  unfniift  of  the  ^yl^ 
76 ;  its  reception  by  oontemporAnes, 

80,82  • 

Fripps,  Mr.,  i  256 
Frits,  Carlyle's  horse,  ii.  159,  228 
Fronde,  J.   A.,  first  introduction  to 
Carlyle,  L  890 ;  a  disciple  of  Car- 
lyle's,  ii   152;  Carlyle*s  criticisms 
on  his  work.  153 ;  on  Carlyle*s  his- 
torical metDod,170;  become  dose 
friends,  215 ;  Cariyle  ^res  the  ens- 
•  tody  of  his  wife's  Kemmiscences  to, 
348 ;   and  intriists    him  with    the 
writing  of  his  biography,  363 
Fuller,  Margaret,  meetmg  with,  i.  843 
Fnller,   Maigaret,   her  meeting  with 
Cariyle,  L  342,  843,  344 

GAVAZZI,    FATHER,   Carlyle's 
opinion  of,  ii.  70 
German  Literature,  Lectures  on,  i.  85, 

88 
Germany,  projected  visit  to,  iL  78,  82 ; 

second  tour  in.  ii.  184 
Ghent,  visit  to,  i.  226-230 
Gibbon's  '  Decline  and  Fall.*  estimate 

of,  ii  895 
Ginx's  Baby,  ii  339  . 
Gladstone,  W.  B.,  on  slavery,  ii  17 

note ;   his   valedictory    address  as 

Rector  of  Edinburgh    University, 

250 ;  Carlyle*s  opinion  of  him,  285, 

864,  383 ;  his  Lish  poUcy,  861 
Gloucester,  picture  of  an  inn  at,  i 

267 
Goethe,  letters  to  Sterling  on,  i  105, 

K>2;   description  of  his  house,  ii 

96 
Gully,  Dr.,  ii  68,  380 

HADDINGTON,  visit  to,  i  276 ; 
Mrs.  Cariyle' 8  visit  to,  ii.  7 
Hampshire  peasantry,  letter  on  the,  i 

381 
Hare,  Archdeacon,  his  Life  of  John 
Sterling,  i  857;  Carlylc's  opinion 
of  it,  a?7 
Headingly,  yisk  to^  L  18L 


*  Heroes  and  Hero-wonhip,*  i  151, 
154,  1.58,  166,  176 

Herrnhut,  Cariyle's  cminion  of,  ii.  100 

Highland  and  trish  snearen,  L  977 

Hill,  Lord  George,  his  attem^  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  Lneland,  il  7 

Holland,  Lady.  i.  152,  258 

Holland,  Lord,  i  152 

Homburg,  visit  to,  ii  91 

House  of  Commonii  visit  to  the,  L 
219 

Housebuilding  in  London,  Carlyie^s 
remarks  on,  ii.  3^ 

Hudson,  the  'Railway  King,'  i  388 

Hunt,  Leigh,  i.  117 

Huntingdon,  visit  to,  i.  285 

Huxley,  John,  ii.  256 

INDIAN  MUTINY,  remarks  on  the, 
ii  165 

Ireland,  Carlyle's  anxiety  about,  i. 
338 ;  visits  to,  33VI,  il  1 ;  sympathy 
for,  i.  346;  under  English  rule,  ii. 
1 ;  Lord  Geoige  Hill's  attempt  to 
improve  its  condition,  5 ;  the  Gov- 
ernment's Irish  policy,  8^ 

Irish  and  Highland  shearna,  i  877 

Irish  Church,  Carlyle's  opinion  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the,  ii  311 

Irving,  Edward,  Cailyle'a  Reminia- 
cences  of,  ii  ^1 

JEFFREY,  his  opinion  of  the 
'  French  Revolution,'  i  92 ;  on 
Cariyle  as  an  author,  112;  meets 
Cariyle  in  Edinburgh,  124 ;  Carlyle's 
visit  to,  278 ;  visits  Cariyle,  S47 

'  Jesuitism,'  ii  27 

'Jew  Bill,' the,  i  858 

Jewsw  Carlyle's  opinion  of  the.  ii  884 

JewsDury,  Miss  Genddine,  Carlyk'a 
acquaintance  with,  i  177 

KEELS,  JOHN,  Carlyle'a  deaorip- 
tion  of,  ii  210 
Kepler,  ii  219 
Kew  Gardens,  amnstng  incident  in,  ii 

380 
Kildare,  description  of,  ii  8 
Kingsley's  '  Alton  Looke,'  ii  49 
Kirkcaldy,  visit  to,  i.  IIH 
Knox,  John,  Carlyle's  eritimwna  on 

the  portraits  of,  li  856 

LABORDE.  H.,  u.  70 
Landor,  Savage,  visit  to,  ii  43 
Larkin,    Mr.,    assists    Carlyto    witfa 
'  FxedAiiok,' ii  160 
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*  Latter-day  Funphlets/  th«  firitof, 

it  19 ;  reviews  of  them,  55 
Leckr,  Mr..ii  S60 
Lectaren  in  London,  Carlyle's,  i  84, 

lis,  117,  119,  120,  187 
Lending  librarv,  agitates  for  a,  i.  181 

*  Letters  and  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Car- 

lyle,'  Mr.   Fronde's  opinion  of,   ii 

348 ;  John  Forster  on,  353 ;  Oarlyle's 

anxiety  about,  400 
Liberty,  on,  iL  17 
Linlathen,  visit  to  Mr.  Ebrskine  at,  ii. 

79 
Literature  as  a  profession,  i.  19,  40, 

70,  112,  349;  its  effects  on  Garlyle, 

ii  196;  its  value,  3*24 
Livexpool,  visits  to.  i.  183,  368 
Llandongn,  South  Wales,  visit  to,  i. 

356 
Lockhart,    his  oorreapondenoe    with 

Garlyle   about  tiie  article   on   the 

working  classes,   i.    140,   147;    his 

opinion  of  *  Past  and  Present,*  245 
'London  and   Westminster  Review,* 

article  on  CromweU  in,  i.  138 
London  Library,  establishment  of  the, 

L  131,  161 
London  lions,  letter  to  his  brother  on, 

Ll52 
LutheTi  on  the  looalities  of,  ii  91. 

MAOAULAT,  Carlyle^s  remarks  on 
supposed    article   by,  i    164; 
opinion  of  him,  369  ;  his  '  Essay  on  ; 
Milton,*  368;  Trevelyan*8  Life  of,  ' 
U.  373 

Mackenzie,  Miss  Stuart  (Lady  Ash- 
burton),  her  marriage  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  u.  195;  invites  Garlyle  to 
Mentone^  379 

Mahomet,  i.  155 

Majorities,  the  rights  of,  i  808 

Malvern,  visit  to  the  waters  at,  ii  68 

Manchester,  adventure  in,  i  137 ;  in- 
surrection at,  241 

Marburg',  visit  to,  ii.  93 

Marshall,  Mr.,  of  Leeds,  i  143,  181, 

aso 

Martinean,  Harriet,  visits  Garlyle,  i. 

83 
'laterialism,  Garlyle*s  opinion  of,  ii 

Mathew,  Father,  described,  i  368 

Matlock,  visit  to,  i  860 

Maurice,  Frederick  (biother-in-law  of 
John  Sterling),  his  pamphlet  on 
the  Thirty-nme  Articles,  i.  83; 
Garlyle*s  opinion  of  him,  108;  hia 
« Rsiil^  of  tha  World,  *  340 


MaaiBfii  and  Loodoa  society,  i  394 ; 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Garlyle,  336,  338 ; 
oonversation  with  Garlyle,  843 ;  hia 
temporary  triumph  in  Italy,  886; 
resists  the  French  at  Rome,  ^7 

Melbourne,  Lord,  i  159 

Mentone,  visit  to,  ii.  386 

Menmee,  M.,  ii  70 

Merivale,  Herman,  his  article  on  Gar- 
lyle in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,*  i 
164 

Merthyr  Tydvil,  description  of,  ii  44 

Michael  Angelo,  Garlyle*s  criticism  of 
his  work,  i  236 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  Garlyle*s  estimate 
of,  i  21 ;  entreats  Garlvle  to  accept 
compensation  for  the  burnt  manu- 
script, 35  ;  is  visited  by  Garlyle,  63 ; 
correspondence  with  Garlyle  on  his 
article  upon  the  working- classes. 
140 ;  willing  to  publish  '  GhartUm  ^ 
in  the  *  Westminster  Review,*  148 ; 
replies  to  Garlyle  on  the  Negro 
question,  ii  32 ;  severs  his  connec-  .  ^  U  ^ 
tion,  23;  Garljrlo  on  his  death,  868 ;  T  ^ 
and  his  Autobiography,  358 

Millais's  portrait  of  Garlyle,  ii  895 

Mill  bank  Penitentiary,  visit  to,  ii.  25 

Mllnes,  Monekton.  Garlyle*s  intimacy 
with,  i  134,  178 

Mitohel,  John,  Garlyle*s  opinion  of 
him,  i  340 ;  the  result  of  nis  ir^ork, 
341 

'  Model  Prisons,*  a  35 

Modem  science,  Garlyle^s  dutmst  of, 
a  319 

Moilat,  Mrs.  Garlyle*B  visit  to,  a  111 

Montagu,  Basil,  his  offer  of  employ- 
ment, i  57     ' 

Monteagle,  Lord  (Mr.  Spring  Rice), 
i.  106 

Montrose,  remarks  on,  i  183 

Murray,  Dr.  Thomas,  i  160 


NAPOLEON,    LOUIS.    Oarlyle's 
opinion  of  him,  i  dS6,  ii.  109, 

340 ;  his  visit  to  England,  148 
Naseby,  visit  to  the  battle-field  of,  i. 

317 
Negro  question,  the,  ii  19 
Neoberg,  Mr..  Garlyle*s  companion  in 

Germany,    vL    84;    Garlyle'a    high 

appreciation  of,  103 
Newby,  life  at,  i.  185 
Nithsdale,  Mrs.  Garlyle*s  visit  to,  a 

213,  246 
Northbrook,  Lord,  visit  to,  a  818 
North  Wales,  tou  in,  i  360 
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O'CONNELL,  DAIOEL,  i  837 
Oratory,  Carlyle's  opinion  of,  \L 
818 
Ofltend,  yi«it  to,  L  322 
Owen,    the    geologiBt,    acqnMntamoe 
with,  i  2S2 

PANIZZI,  the  libraiiui,  u.  116 
Paxia,  revolntion  in,  i  865 ;  and 
the    reaction,    874;    on     Raaaia'a 
breaoh  of  the  Treaty  of^  ii.  942 

Parliament,  Carlyle'a  opinion  of,  iL 
881 

'  Past  and  Present,'  L  239 ;  its  recep- 
tion. 244 ;  reviews  of,  258 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  receives  a  copy  of 
'Cromweir  from  Carlyle,  i.  821; 
his  answer,  822 ;  becomes  personally 
acquainted  with  Carlyle,  869 ;  article 
in  ^Spectator  *  on,  385 ;  invites  Car- 
lyle to  dinner,  ii  85 :  his  death,  40 ; 
Carlyle's  estimate  ox  his  character, 
41 

Petrie,  the  antiquarian,  meeting  with, 
ii.  3 

Pig  PhUosophy,  ii.  98 

Political  economy,  remarks  on,  i  240 ; 
difference  between  Christianity  and, 
ii27 

Prag,  visit  to,  ii.  189 

Prescott,  the  historian,  meeting  with, 
ii.  86 

Publishers,  remarks  on,  i.  182 

Pnseyiam,  L  165 


q 


UEEN,  the,  her  mesaase  of  sym- 
pathy to  Carlyle,  ii.  272 ;  meets 
m  at  Westminster,  828 


RADICALISM,  remarks  on,  L  21 ; 
Carlyle^s    declaration    of     war 
against  modern,  ii  19 
Redwood,  Mr.,  i.  254,  ii.  42 
Reform  Bill  of  1867,  ii.  292,  298    . 
Religion;  Carlyle's  opinion  of,  ii  16, 

Remington,  Mr.,  ii  108 
Rhine,  description  of  the,  ii.  88 
Robertson   and   the   article   for   the 

\  London  and  Westminster,*  i  128 
Rogers,  Carlyle's  opinion  of,  i  171, 

344 
Rothschild,   Baron,   asks  Carlyle   to 

write  in  favour  of  the  Jew  Hill,  i. 

358 
RQgen,  visit  to,  ii.  185 
Ruskin,  John,  his  acquaintance  with 

Carlyle,    ii.    207;    his   *  Letters  on 

piolitical  Economy,'  207 ;  his  '  Unto 


this  Last,'  213;  hia  'Bthios  of  tiM 
Dust,'  258 ;  defends  Govpcxior  Syxe^ 
980 
Russell,  Lord  John,  and  Carhrle'a 
^  Downing  Street  and  Modem  €krv- 
emment^  li  26 

SAND,  6B0RGB,  her  works,  L  176 
Schiller*s  house,  descriptkn  of, 
ii.  96 

Scotch  Hutoiy  Chair,  i  19S 

Scotch  servants,  on,  ii  1^ 

Sootsbrig,  life  at,  i  50.  05,  12K,  14SL 
270,  811,  ii  8,  12,46,155 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  writes  artiofe  en. 
il03 

Seaforth,  visit  to  hia  wife  at,  L  311 

Sewell,  William,  his  article  on  Carlyle, 
il65 

S.G.O.  ('the  Rev.  Lord  Sidney*),  ii. 
814,  814  noU 

^  Shooting  Niagara,'  publicatioii  of,  ii 
298 

Sinclair,  Sir  George,  ii  201 

South  Walea,  invitations  to,  L  8&4; 
description  of,  259 

Special  juries,  remarks  on,  L  182 ;  ex- 
perience of,  175 

Speddings,  visit  to  the,  at  Keswick, 
ii247 

'Spiritual  Optica,' ii  66 

Spring  Rice,  Mr.  (Lord  Monteagle),  i 
106 

Spring  Rice,  Stephen,  i  220 

St.  Andrews  Professorship,  the,  i  288 

St.  Ives,  visit  to,  i.  985 

St.  Leonards,  Carlyle  aooompanies  his 
wife  to,  ii  288 

St.  Paul's,  on  the  servioes  at.  ii.  386 

Stanley,  Dean,  ii  223  ;  his  cnampion- 
ship  of  Bishop  Colenso,  223 ;  oflers 
Westminster  Abbey  as  the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  Carlyle,  403;  his 
funeral  sermon,  408 

Stephen,  dir  James,  ii  869 

Sterling,  John,  his  opinion  of  Oarl^Ia. 
i.  9;  is  caught  by  the  Radical 
epidemic,  32 ;  offended  by  Carlyle's 
style,  34;  Carlyle's  letters  to,  72, 
92,  94,  105,  145,  193,  233.  243, 
288 ;  dispute  about  Goethe.  105 ;  bin 
article  on  Carlyle  in  the  *  Westmins- 
ter Review,'  145;  bad  state  of  health, 
195 ;  his  'Straffbxd,'  196;  returns  to 
London  from  Italy,  219 ;  his  death, 
298 ;  his  last  letter  to  Carlyle,  299 ; 
Carlyle's  Life  of  him,  ii  57 

Stonehenge,  Carlxle  aooompaiiiea 
Bmerson  to,  i  875 
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*  stomp  Oratory,*  ii  26 
Snfiblk,  Vint  to,  L  284^  U.  149 
BuBfiex,  %  week's  riding  tour  in,  i 

166 
SyxnonB,  Dr.,  i.  256 


TEMPLAKD,  life  At,  i  184,  204, 
275 

Ten  Hoars'  BiU,  L  288 

Tennyson,  Carlyle*s  admirstion  for,  i 
163 ;  the  representative  in  poetry 
of  Carlyle,  248 ;  ii  52 

Thames,  Carlyle's  word-piotnre  of  a 
scene  on  the,  i  167 

Thiers,  M.,  ii.  70 

Thirlwall,  Gonnop  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  St.  David's),  i.  142,  159;  invites 
Carlyle  to  Wales,  254;  Carlyle's 
visit  to  him,  261 

Thurso  Castle,  ii.  201 ;  its  neighbour- 
hood, 203 

Tieck^s  *  Vittoria  Aocorombona,*  L 
257 

*  Times,'  Carlyle  refuses  employment 
on  the,  i  9 

Town  and  country,  on,  i.  168 

Trevelyan,  .his  ^  Life  of  Maoanlay,' 
Carlyle*s  opinion  of,  ii  873 

Tyndall,  John,  ii  255 ;  his  leotnre  on 
Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
811 ;  Oarlyle's  opinion  thereof,  812 


^XTITTORIA  ACCOBOMBONA,' 
Y     Tieck  s,  i.  257 


WALTER   SHANDY,'  "'Pred. 
eriok '  compared  with,  iL  174 

Watts's  portrait  of  nimself,  Carlyle's 
remarks  on,  ii  824 

Webster,  meeting  with,  i  141 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  Carlyle's  por- 
trait of  him,  ii  39;  his  funeral, 
106 

Welsh,  Mra  (mother  of  Mrs.  T.  Car- 
lyle), visits  her  daughter  in  Lon- 
don, i  50 ;  her  death,  199 

Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  services 
at,ii.  386 

*  Westminster  Review,'  Sterling's  ar- 
ticle on  Carlyle  in  the,  i.  145 

Wilberforoe,  Bishop,  a  37,  858 

Wilkie,  the  artist,  Carlyle's  opinion 

of,  i  282 
'  Wilson,  Miss,  i.  84 

Wilson,  John,  death  of,  ii.  182 ;  Car- 
lyle's estimate  of  him,  138 

Wmdftor  Castle,  Carlyle's  comments 
on,  i  108 

Wolsele]^,  Sir  Garnet  (now  Lord),  his 
interview  with  Carlyle,  ii  882 

Woolsthorpe,  visit  to,  ii  804 

Worcester,  the  battle-field  of,  i  267 

Wordsworth,  meeting  with,  i  27; 
remarks  on,  88 

Working  classes,  reflections  on  their 
condition,  i  188,  140,  147 

Wycherley's  Comedies,  Carlyle's  dis- 
satisfaoti<m  with,  ii.  55 

YOUNG,   ARTHUR,   his  tour  in 
Ireland,  ii.  6 
'Tonng  Ireland*  movement,  i.  882; 
Carlyle's  opinion  of  it,  840 
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